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The  world  offers  3  great  whiskies 
—  one  is  Lord  Calvert 


Ever  wonder  why  decanters  come  in  threes? 

The  answer  is  clear.  It  is  surely  to  accept  the 
world's  three  great  whiskies.  A  great  Scotch.  A 
great  Canadian.  And  the  greatest  of  all  American 


whiskies— our  own  LORD  CALVERT. 

Why  not  give  your  guests  this  thoughtful 
choice  tonight?  It  is  a  lordly  gesture.  The  act 
of  a  man  of  distinction. 


LORD  CALVERT.  BLENDED  WHISKEY  OF  DISTINCTION.  86  PROOF,  65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS,  CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CO.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Troubled  Lady. . .  There's  a  tear  on  her  pretty  cheek  but  it  will  soon  be  gone.  For  troubles 

are  forgotten  quickly  when  one  is  very  young. .  .  .  Many  a  grown-up  trouble  also  has  a  way 
of  disappearing  when  there  are  friendly  voices  to  help  and  reassure. . .  .  Just  reaching  for  the 
telephone  and  talking  to  someone  can  bring  sunshine  into  a  dark  or  worried  day. . . .  For  whatever 
the  need  or  the  hour,  you  are  never  alone  with  a  telephone. . . .  bell  telephone  system 
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THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 

RETAIL  PRICE:  $25.00 

2544  pages  .  .  .  Published  by  the  Oxford 

University  Press. 
SANDBURG'S  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN — 

THE  WAR  YEARS      RETAIL  PRICE :  $36.00 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  biography  in 

four  volumes. 
CHURCHILL'S  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR 

RETAIL  PRICE  (if  bought  separately):  $36.00 

All  six  volumes  of  Sir  Winston's  epic 

history. 

THE  OXFORD  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 
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Four  invaluable  reference  works;  over  4000 
pages:  A  Dictionary  of  Modem  English 
Usage;  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Quota- 
tions; The  New  Oxford  Book  of  English 
Verse;The  Oxford  Book  of  AmericanV  erse. 
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IF  YOU  JOIN  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  NOW  AND  AGREE  TO  BUY  ONLY  SIX  BOOKS  DURING  THE  NEXT  TWELVE  MONTHS 
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FIRST,  that  you  share  in  more  than  $13,000,000  worth  of  free  books  (retail 
value)  distributed  annually  to  members  as  Book-Dividends.  This  is  actually 
a  form  of  member  profit-sharing,  similar  to  that  of  a  consumer  co-operative. 
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purchase.  (See  books  listed  in  coupon.) 

^  The  five  additional  books  you  agree  to  buy  can  be  chosen  from  at  least 
100  Club  Selections  and  Alternates  made  available  during  the  year. 

^  Each  month  you  receive  a  full  and  careful  report  about  the  next  Book-of- 
the-Month.  If  you  judge  it  is  a  book  you  would  not  enjoy,  you  may  send 
back  a  form  (always  provided)  specifying  some  other  book.  Or  you  may 
simply  say,  "Send  me  nothing." 

>|c  After  your  sixth  purchase — if  you  continue — with  every  second  Club  choice 
you  buy  you  will  receive  a  valuable  Book-Dividend.  Since  the  inauguration 
of  the  Book-Dividend  plan,  more  than  $200,000,000  worth  of  free  books  (retail 
value)  have  been  earned  and  received  by  Club  members  as  Book-Dividends. 
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ing six  Club  choices.  After  my  sixth  purchase,  if  I  continue.  I  am  to  receive 
a  Book-Dividend*  with  every  second  Selection — or  Alternate — I  buy.  (A 
small  charge  Is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  "Doable  Selection"— or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  mem- 
bers at  a  social  combined  price — Is  counted  as  o  sinolc  bonk  In  reckon- 
ing   Book-Dividend    credit,    and    In    fullillli.r    the    membership  obligation. 
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LETTERS 


Perpetual  Mirage? 

To  the  Editors: 

.  .  .  Professor  Walter  Prescott  Webb's 
theory  ["The  American  West,  Perpet- 
ual Mirage,"  May]  that  the  desert  is 
the  unifying,  shaping  force  of  the  West 
is  irrelevant  to  the  facts  he  advances 
to  show  that  somehow  the  West  is  a 
less  productive  region  than  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  human  resources, 
traditions,  and  future,  ff  the  West  is 
desert  (and  1  know  of  no  thoughtful 
Westerner  who  fails  to  recognize  the 
fact  and  impact  of  the  desert)  that 
may  explain  its  newness. 

But  the  desert  does  not  make  the 
West  a  mirage,  nor  does  it  explain 
the  absence  of  Westerners  in  the  bio- 
graphical encyclopedias  or  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame.  My  state  is  younger  than 
Professor  Webb.  ...  A  Toynbeean  ap- 
proach to  history  might  persuade  the 
eminent  Texan  to  get  a  little  more 
perspective  before  consigning  our  re- 
gion to  intellectual  limbo.  Our  biog- 
raphers and  historians  may  yet  have 
something  to  say.  .  .  . 

Frank  Church 
U.  S.  Senator,  Idaho 
Washington,  D.  C. 

.  .  .  I  agree  that  the  desert  has  been 
the  prevailing  influence  on  the  economy 
of  the  desert  and  rim  states.  However, 
I  feel  among  the  positives  of  the  West 
should  be  listed  the  fine  breed  of  Amer- 
icans that  region  has  produced.  .  .  . 

Joe  Foss,  Governor 
Pierre,  South  Dak. 

.  .  .  I  always  considered  Davy  Crockett, 
Sam  Houston,  Davy  Burnett,  and  others 
there  in  Texas  to  be  very  outstanding 
national  figures,  who  loomed  large  as 
statesmen  and  patriots.  I  could  name 
hundreds,  but  surely  an  historian  would 
know  them  better  than  I.  .  .  . 

.Mil  ward  L.  Simpson,  Governor 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

.  .  .  To  say  that  the  American  West 
produces  comparatively  few  important 
men  is  to  paraphrase  "Can  there  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?".  .  . 

Gordon  Allott 

U.  S.  Senator,  Col. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

.  .  .  I  am  sure  all  of  us  realize  that 
water  is  the  greatest  natural  resource 
that  this  great  country  has  and  if  only 


two  inches  of  the  water  that  now  falls 
in  the  West  is  utilized,  we  will  have 
more  than  the  sufficient  amount  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  West  a  beautiful  green 
garden.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  states  [Webb]  has  labeled  semi- 
arid,  subhumid,  or  desert  supply  most 
of  the  grain,  row  crop,  cattle,  sugar, 
oil,  gas,  and  minerals  that  this  coun- 
try uses.  .  .  . 

George  G.  Schnellbacher 
Mayor 
Topeka,  Kan. 

.  .  .  The  fastest  growing  areas  of  the 
country  are  in  this  so-called  desert 
land  of  which  [Webb]  speaks.  My  own 
state,  for  instance,  alternates  with  Cali- 
fornia in  leading  the  country  in  popu- 
lation growth;  it  leads  the  country  in 
increase  in  bank  deposits,  manufactur- 
ing growth,  and  in  practically  every 
other  economic  facet  that  you  would 

care  to  explore  

Barry  Goldwater 
U.  S.  Senator,  Ariz. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  Prescott  Webb's  article  .  .  . 
contained  one  implication  which  de- 
mands an  answer  .  .  .  his  charge  that 
the  West  does  not  contribute  its  share 
to  the  leadership  of  our  nation.  Quite 
the  reverse  is  true.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Webb  laments  the  fact  that  only 
16.7  per  cent  of  the  biographees  in 
Who's  Who  in  America  are  from  the 
West.  ...  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  this  figure  is  based  on  residence 
rather  than  birthplace;  it  is  natural 
that  a  larger  number  of  outstanding 
men  live  in  the  East,  where  we  find 
the  headquarters  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions, the  most  universities,  the  center 
of  our  national  government.  But  when 
we  look  at  birthplaces,  we  find  a  differ- 
ent story. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  of  Columbia 
University  made  a  study  several  years 
ago  based  on  birthplaces  of  men  in 
Who's  Who  and  American  Men  of 
Science,  ranking  the  states  according 
to  their  "superior  birth  quotient." 
Using  100  as  a  median,  Utah  ranked 
first  with  170,  and  five  of  the  top  eight 
were  what  Dr.  Webb  calls  "desert 
states.".  .  . 

Wallace  F.  Bennett 
U.  S.  Senator,  Utah 
Washington,  D.  C. 

.  .  .  More  than  one-third  of  Idaho  is 
forests.  It  ranks  first  in  the  U.  S.  in 
the  production  of  white  pine. 


The  powerful  clean  rivers  of  this 
state  have  been  underdeveloped  for 
power.  The  most  outstanding  example 
is  Hell's  Canyon.  .  .  . 

It's  Texas  that  lacks  water  and  timber. 
It's  Texas  where  the  cattle  eat  cactus 
and  the  topsoil  is  drifting  against  the 
fences.  .  .  . 

Esther  A.  Andrews 
Silver  Springs,  Md. 

.  .  .  [Professor  Webb  says]  the  desert 
"never  permitted  trees  on  the  plains  it 
built,  and  where  it  found  them  it  beat 
them  down  to  sage  and  brush."  Well, 
my  ranch  happens  to  be  the  driest 
spot  in  all  Montana,  says  the  Weather 
Bureau.  ...  I  have  a  wind  break  of 
caragana,  choke  cherry,  ash,  and  Russian 
olive,  planted  in  1932,  one  of  the  driest 
years  ever.  About  seventy-five  of  them 
are  alive  and  growing.  Some  are  twenty 
feet  tall.  .  .  . 

Charles  D.  Greenfield 
Helena,  Mont. 

.  .  .  An  understanding  of  the  overriding 
fact  of  water  shortage  in  the  drier  lands 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  .  .  .  But 
it  should  not  be  assumed  that  this  real 
danger  of  over-demands  on  water  sup- 
plies by  either  rural  or  urban  units  is 
peculiar  to  the  West.  This  is  a  rapidly 
developing  problem  with  critical  im- 
plications in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  especially  the  "North," 
as  well  as  nearly  all  areas  of  dense 
population  everywhere  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

Clark  N.  Grain 

Visiting  Professor  of 
Geography  and  Geology 

University  of  Georgia 

.  .  .  I  grew  up  on  that  border  98th 
meridian  in  South  Dakota,  saw  the  set- 
tlers throng  in  during  the  1880s,  rais- 
ing twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
for  a  few  years,  then  getting  only  their 
seed  back  a  few  years  later,  and  stream- 
ing back  east  in  covered  wagons,  some 
with  signs,  "In  God  we  trusted,  in  Da- 
kota we  busted."  The  desert  had  re- 
turned to  normal.  .  .  . 

But  Professor  Webb  failed  to  do  just- 
ice to  the  persistence  and  ability  of  those 
who  stayed  on  the  land,  learned  to 
master  it  and  produce  good  crops  in 
about  four  years  out  of  five  with  about 
sixteen  inches  of  rainfall,  getting  "wheat 
rich."  E.  Ben  Johnson 

Spokane,  'Wash. 

Professor  Webb's  article  is  open  to 
serious  challenge  on  the  authority  of 
no  less  an  historian  than  Professor 
Webb  himself.  His  reputation  as  a 
student  of  the  West  is  based  on  The 
Great  Plains,  a  book  already  established 
as  a  classic  of  modern  American  his- 
torical writing.  That  perceptive  study 
makes   it    abundantly    clear    that  the 
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Ah,  But  The 

Bell  Was 
St.  Patrick's! 


Shrine  of  St.  Patrick's  Bell. 
National  Museum,  Dublin. 

Who  but  the  irish  would  take  a  bell 
of  iron  and  put  it  in  a  case  of  gold?  But 
there's  a  reason  (there  always  is,  with  the 
Irish!):  The  bell  was  St.  Patrick's,  and  it 
was  King  Donall  Ua  Laichlann  who  de- 
creed that  his  craftsmen  should  encase 
it  in  a  beautiful  shrine  of  gold.  The  Irish 
have  always  treasured  fine  things — in  the 
very  earliest  days,  even  before  Irish  gold 
was  smelted,  royal  craftsmen  were  ham- 
mering out  masterpieces  of  brooches  and 
clasps  in  bronze. 

And  well  may  we  say  that  Irish 
Whiskey  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  distiller's 
art.  Whiskey  was  born  in  Ireland,  many 
centuries  ago.  The  original  traditions  of 
quality  and  patient  aging  have  been 
jealously  maintained. 

With  your  very  first  sip,  Irish  Whiskey 
makes  friends  with  your  taste.  Enjoy 
this  masterpiece  straight,  on-the-rocks, 
highballed,  in  Irish  Coffee  or  as  'Irish 
and  tonic'  It's  a  very  fine  whiskey  indeed. 

That's  why  so  many  men  who  know 
ALL  whiskeys  drink  'IRISH.' 


IRISH 

WHISKEY 


IRISH  WHISKEY  DISTILLERS, IRELAND 

Dunphy's  Original  Irish,  Gilbey's  Crock  o'  Gold,  John  Jameson, 
John  Locke,  John  Power,  Old  Bushmills,  Paddy,  Tulla more  Dew 


area  for  which  Professor  Webb  has  now 
gratuitously  written  a  mortality  bill 
was  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
the  white  settler  by  the  application  of 
science,  technology7,  invention,  and  hu- 
man resource  and  ingenuity.  In  short,  the 
Great  Plains  environment  .  .  .  was 
subdued  when  the  settlers  adapted  the 
legacy  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  to 
their  needs  and  modified  their  social 
and  legal  institutions  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  region. 

Does  Professor  Webb  assume  that  the 
historical  process  which  witnessed  this 
phase  of  pioneering  has  been  abruptly 
terminated  in  this  century?  .  .  . 

William  Greexleaf 
Fort  Collins,  Col. 

...  The  essential  character  of  all  dry 
lands  is  not  so  much  the  low  rainfall 
as  the  variability.  Some  Western  cities 
have  an  average  of  twenty-four  inches, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this 
means  240  inches  in  a  decade.  The  only 
certainty  is  uncertainty.  Those  who 
live  in  the  desert  or  the  desert  rim 
states  must  count  on  both  shortage  and 
surplus.  .  .  .  George  B.  Cressey 

Dept.  of  Geography 
Syracuse  University 

What  is  "Modern"  ? 

To  the  Editors: 

W  hose  leg  is  Henry  Hope  Reed  Jr. 
pulling  in  his  advocacy  of  a  return  to 
ornament,  false-fronts,  and  general  pomp 
and  circumstance  in  architecture  ["The 
Next  Step  Beyond  Modern,'  "  May]? 
For  into  Modern  .  .  .  many  architects 
have  for  years  now  been  introducing 
factors  of  sensuous  and  visual  delight; 
delight  in  rhythms,  patterns,  textures, 
colors,  structural  grace,  intricate  detail- 
ing. (It  is  appalling  that  an  "architec- 
tural historian"  should  treat  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  wTio  is  positively  luxuri- 
ous in  his  love  of  intriguing  detail,  as 
if  he  came  out  of  the  Bauhaus.  It  is 
even  more  appalling  that  he  should 
htnply  that  a  revival  of  Greek  col- 
umns, marble  halls,  decorative  friezes, 
and  the  like  might  represent  something 
"new"  in  architecture.)  .  .  . 

Surely  the  alternatives  are  not  .  .  . 
grim  asceticism  or  the  sentimental  over- 
blown flimflam  of  "classicism."  Why  not 
encourage  our  architects  to  go  on  learn- 
ing how  to  make  our  buildings  resource- 
ful, inviting,  and  beautiful  in  the  idiom 
and  materials  of  our  own  times? 

Ernest  Callenbach 
Orinda,  Calif. 

Mr.  Reed's  "Grand  Design"  for  a 
Neo-Classicistic  Architecture  of  the  fu- 
ture has  already  been  tried  three  times 
in  recent  years. 


The  late  Benito  Mussolini  made  it 
the  official  style  of  Fascist  Italy.  The  late 
Adolf  Hitler  decreed  it  for  Nazi  Ger- 
many. .  .  .  The  late  Joseph  Stalin  im- 
posed it  in  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Reed  does  not  follow  his  own 
proposals  to  their  logical  conclusion. 
What  about  the  interior  appointments 
of  his  Neo-Classicistic  buildings?  To 
be  consistent  they  should  be  lighted  by 
torches  and  warmed  by  braziers.  .  .  . 

John  Maass 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Part  I  of  the  article  "Where  Does 
Architecture  Go  From  Here?"  was  an 
excellent  introduction  to  an  irresponsi- 
ble, meaningless,  worthless  part  II  by 
Henry  Hope  Reed  Jr.  .  .  . 

The  archaeological  approach  to  archi- 
tecture is  utterly  sterile  and  sentimental; 
any  beauty  of  a  building  which  is  simply 
a  copy  in  conception  is  solely  the  fleet- 
ing beauty  of  stage  scenery.  This  ap- 
proach denies  a  great  need  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  need  for  creation. 

The  modern  architectural  style  is  not 
a  style  per  se.  It  is  a  way  of  building 
that  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  materials 
and  technical  advancements  of  our  era. 
1 1  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  force 
steel  construction  into  the  old  classical 
forms  as  was  being  done  in  the  last 
expression  of  American  classicism.  .  .  . 

Fernando  Juarez 
Dept.  of  Architecture 
University  of  Michigan 

The  article  in  your  May  issue  by 
Dean  Burchard  and  Mr.  Bush-Brown 
ends  my  long  perplexity  as  to  the  mo- 
tivation of  the  "modern"  architect.  It 
is  now  clearly  understood  that  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  create  beauty,  claims 
unique  freedom  from  any  opinion  save 
his  own.  builds  without  regard  for  the 
past  and  for  the  present  generation 
only,  and  is  himsell  the  result  of  the 
admitted  inability  of  schools  of  archi- 
tecture to  train  men  in  classic  design. 
And  sometime  I  hope  to  understand  his 
product.  .  .  .  Daniel  Chase 

Dennis,  Mass. 

Last  Chance 

To  the  Editors: 

"A  Last  Chance  for  South  Africa" 
by  Philip  C.  Woodyatt  [May]  thorough- 
ly shook  my  taith  in  the  intelligent 
editorship  of  your  publication. 

An  awareness  of  the  problems  of  Afri- 
ca needs  to  be  aroused  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  public— and  of  our 
State  Department.  But  it  is  no  service 
.  .  .  to  give  space  to  the,  in  ray  opinion, 
half-baked  theories  of  returning  tour- 
ists. .  .  . 

I  have  spent  six  years  in  southern 
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OF  THESE  SUPERB  HIGH-FIDELITY 

COLUMBIA®  RECORDS 

If  you  join  the  Columbia  @  Record  Club  now— and  agree 
to  purchase  4  selections  during  the  coming  12  months 

YES!  You  may  have,  FREE,  ANY  3  of  these  best-selling  12"  Columbia  ©  records. 
We  make  this  unique  offer  to  introduce  you  to  the  money-saving  program  of 
the  Columbia  ©  Record  Club  ...  a  program  that  selects  for  you  each  month 
the  greatest  works  in  every  field  of  music  -  performed  by  the  world's  finest 
artists,  brilliantly  reproduced  on  Columbia  ©  records. 

HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES:  To  enjoy  the  Club's  benefits-mail  the  coupon,  in- 
dicating which  one  of  the  four  Club  Divisions  best  suits  your  musical  taste: 
Classical;  Jazz;  Listening  and  Dancing;  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and 
Musical  Comedies. 

Each  month  you  will  receive  free  the  Club  Magazine  which  describes  the  current 
selections  in  all  four  Divisions.  You  may  accept  or  reject  the  monthly  selection 
for  your  Division  ...  or  take  records  from  the  other  Club  Divisions  .  .  .  thereby 
assuring  you  the  widest  possible  choice  of  recorded  entertainment.  Or  you  may 
tell  us  to  send  you  NO  record  in  any  month.  Your  only  obligation  is  to  purchase  four 
selections  from  the  more  than  100  that  will  be  offered  during  the  next  12  months. 
The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and  billed  to  you  at  only  $3.98  (original  cast 
Musical  Shows  somewhat  higher),  plus  a  small  mailing  charge. 

FREE  BONUS  RECORDS  GIVEN  REGULARLY:  The  three  records  sent  to  you  now  rep- 
resent an  "advance"  of  the  Club's  bonus  system-given  to  you  at  once.  After  you 
have  fulfilled  your  membership  obligation  by  purchasing  four  records,  you  will 
receive  an  additional  free  Bonus  record  of  your  choice  for  every  two  additional 
Club,  selections  you  accept.  Bonus  records  are  12"  Columbia  ©  records-the  very 
best  of  the  world-famous  Columbia  ©  catalog-just  like  those  shown  here. 

Indicate  on  the  coupon  which  three  records  you  want  free,  and  the  Division 
you  prefer.  Then  mail  the  coupon  at  once.  You  must  be  delighted  with  membership 
or  you  may  cancel  it  by  returning  the  free  records  within  10  days. 

COLUMBIA   i?   RECORD    CLUB    Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


^=r=T_.|  AN  $11.94  VALUE  SENT  TO  YOU  AT  ONCE— MAIL  ENTIRE  COUPON  NOW!  - 


COLUMBIA  ©  RECORD  CLUB,  Dept.  288 
TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA 

Please  send  me  as  my  FREE  gift  the  3  records  indicated  here: 
(Select  the  records  you  want  by  circling  3  numbers  in  the  list  at 
the  right)  .  .  .  and  enroll  me  in  the  following  Division  of  the  Club: 

(check  one  box  only) 

□  Classical  □  Listening  and  Dancing  □  Jazx 

□  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Comedies 

Each  month  you  will  send  me  the  Columbia  ©  Record  Club  Magazine 
which  describes  the  records  offered  in  all  four  Club  Divisions.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  accepting  the  monthly  selection  in  the  Division 
checked  above,  or  any  other  selection  described,  or  none  at  all.  My 
only  obligation  is  to  purchase  four  records  in  the  next  12  months 
at  the  regular  list  price  plus  a  small  mailing  charge.  After 
accepting  four  records,  I  will  receive  a  free  Bonus  record  for 
every  two  additional  records  I  purchase.  If  not  delighted  with 
membership,  I  may  cancel  within  10  days  by  returning  all  records. 


Name   

(Please  Print) 


Address 


City. 


Zone . 


State. 


(§)  "Columbia",  ®,  ^  Marcos  Reg. 


CANADA:  Prices  slightly  higher.  Address  11-13  Soho  St.,  Toronto  2B 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited  to  an  established 
Columbia  Records  dealer,  authorized  to  accept  subscriptions,  please 
fill  In  the  following  information: 

Dealer's  Name   

Dealer's  Address  65 


CIRCLE  THE  NUMBERS  OF  THE 
3  RECORDS  YOU  WANT 


1.  Tchaikovsky: 
Nutcracker  Suite; 
The  Sleeping 
Beauty  Ballet 

Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, Ormandy,  cond. 

2.  The  Voice 

Frank  Sinatra  in  12 
songs  that  first  made 
him  famous  —  Lover, 
Fools  Rush  In,  etc. 

3.  King  of  Swing;  Vol.  I 

Benny  Goodman  and 
Original  Orch.,  Trio, 
Quartet.  Ridin'  High, 
Moongloiv—9  more. 

4.  Li'l  Abner 

Percy  Faith  and  his 
Orchestra  play  music 
from  this  gay  hit  show. 

5.  Bernstein:  Fancy 
Free — Ballet  Suite; 
Copland:  El  Salon 
Mexico;  Milhaud:  La 
Creation  du  Monde 

Leonard  Bernstein 
conducting  the  Colum- 
bia Symphony  in  bril- 
liant performances  of 
three  modern  works. 

6.  MoonlightBecomesYou 
Here's  mood  music  In 
Hi-Fi  -  Paul  Weston 
and  his  Music  from 
Hollywood.  12  songs. 


7.  Ellington  Uptown 
Duke  Ellington  and 
Orchestra  perform 
■Sfcin  Deep,  TheMooche, 
Perdido—2  more. 

8.  Levant  Plays  Gershwin 

3  works— Rhapsody  In 
Blue;  Concerto  in  F; 
An  American  in  Paris. 

9.  Day  By  Day 

Doris  Day  sings  12 
popular  songs— includ- 
ing The  Song  Is  You, 
Autumn  Leaves,  etc. 

10.  Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Scheherazade 

Philadelphia  Orch., 
Ormandy,  conductor.  A 
superb  performance  of 
this  exotic  score. 

11.  Music  of  Jerome  Kern 

Andre  Kostelanetz  and 
his  Orchestra  play  20 
Kern  favorites. 

12.  Concert  by  the  Sea 
Erroll  Garner  In  an 
actual  jazz  perform- 
ance at  Carmel,  Calif. 
Teach  Me  Tonight, 
Where  or  When.  I'll 
Remember  April  —  8 
more.  P-21 
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LETTERS 


Pardon  the 
intrusion . . .  but  if 
you're  an  engineer, 
Douglas  needs  you! 


Let's  start  with  your  next  move 
—  the  one  we  hope  will  start  your 
engineering  future  with  Douglas. 

You'll  become  a  part  of  a  crack 
engineering  team . . .  with 
the  opportunity  to  use  all  your 
abilities  and  to  expand  your 
responsibilities. 

At  Douglas,  projects  like  the 
exciting  DC-8  jet  transport  and 
THOR,  the  top  priority 
intermediate  range  ballistics 
missile,  offer  plenty  of  scope  for 
your  talents. 

These  and  other  Douglas  contracts 
in  our  backlog  offer  engineers 
solid  ground  for  building  a 
rewarding  future ...  in  California 
or  in  other  Douglas 
locations  across  the  nation. 

Pleose  write  for  complete  information  to: 
C.  C.  LaVENE 

DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 
BOX  620-U 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIFORNIA 


Africa  and  traveled  at  least  25.000  miles 
and  talked  to  2,000  people.  But  ...  I 
would  not  dare  to  offer  a  ready  solution 
m  the  immense  problems  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  SABRA  is  not  the  answer.  And 
I  seriously  question  the  authority  on 
which  Mr.  Woodyatt  bases  his  state- 
ment. .  .  .  Donald  K.  Abbott 
Auburndale.  Mass. 

Actually  Mr.  Woodyatl  -wrote: 
"SABRA's  proposed  solution  is  scarcely 
one  to  inspire  high  optimism.  It  is  a 
kind  of  formula  for  co-existence  .  .  .  and 
its  ultimate  aim  is  .  .  .  two  separate, 
sovereign  countries.  Odds  against  this 
goal  are  clearly  immense:'  But  he  con- 
cluded that  what  hope  there  is  for 
South  Africa  "rides  on  the  courage  and 
persistence  of  Afrikaners  who,  like  the 
leaders  of  SABRA,  see  with  desperate 
clarity  that  South  Africa  is  out  of  step 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  Editors 

Congratulations  on  Philip  Woodvatt's 
article  on  die  Union  of  South  Africa. 
We  have  long  needed  some  straight  talk 
on  what  was  taking  place  there,  and 
Wbodyatt  has  certainly  provided  some 
very  valuable  information.  .  .  . 

Justin  Blackwelder 
Washington,  D.  C 

Guilty  or  Baffled? 

To  the  Editors: 

In  "Are  You  a  Guilty  Parent?"  [April], 
Dr.  Jerome  D.  Frank  ventures  into  the 
uncultivated  field  of  education  for  par' 
enthood.  Upon  consulting  the  diction- 
ary, I  find  "guilty"  defined  as  follows: 
"having  knowingly  and  voluntarily  vio- 
lated a,  law  or  rule  of  duty."  In  this 
age  of  technologies  and  "methodolo- 
gies," one  might  question  whether  par- 
ents have  actuallv  been  taught  any 
fundamental  law  or  rule  of  duty.  How 
then  could  they  feel  guilty?  Baffled,  yes. 

An  example  came  to  public  attention 
in  this  community  when  a  mother  whose 
son  had  been  arrested  after  a  spectacu- 
lar escapade  exclaimed  to  a  reporter, 
"I'm  sure  I  must  have  made  some  mis- 
take in  bringing  him  up— but  I  don't 
know  what  it  was."  Agnes  R.  Gray 
Binghamtnn.  X.  Y. 

The  Dark  World 

To  the  Editors: 

I  was  interested  in  Anthony  West  on 
"The  Dark  World  of  H.  G.  Wells" 
[May].  H.  G.  meant  a  lot  to  us  in  the 
early  days.  I  first  met  him  when  he 
came  to  New  York  in  1906.  He  brought 
me  a  letter  from  the  Countess  of  War- 


wick, and  I  spent  an  evening  with  him 
in  the  old  Murray  Hill  Hotel.  Next  day 
he  sent  me  a  copy  of  A  Modern  Utopia, 
inscribed:  "To  Upton  Sinclair,  most 
hopeful  of  Socialists,  from  the  next  most 
hopeful.  H.  G.  Wells."  That  does  not 
seem  to  fit  very  well  into  Mr.  West's 
picture,  and  I  wonder  why  he  did.  not 
mention  that  .beautiful  and  hopeful 
book.  When  I  wrote  Wells  of  my  delight 
in  it.  he  replied  "Your  praise  is  a 
coronation." 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  great  souls  are 
pulled  between  the  forces  of  hope  and 
despair:  and  H.  G.  ended  his  life  in  one 
of  the  most  depressing  moments  in  hu- 
man history,  the  coming  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  the  beginning  of  Stalin's 
"cold  war."  Upton  Sinclair 

Monrovia,  Calif. 


lumbers  Game 

To  the  Editors: 

Since  I  am  one  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  happen,  as  Fred  Schwed, 
fr.  points  out  ["Baseball:  The  Great 
Numbers  Game."  May],  to  enjoy  base- 
ball for  its  arithmetic,  I  was  naturally 
shocked  beyond  recall  to  discover  that 
"80.000  people  screamed  at  every  out" 
in  Don  Larsen'i  perfect  World  Series 
game  of  1956. 

A  statistic  is  a  statistic— and  Mr. 
Schwed  should  be  the  first  to  know  that 
only  64,519  were  doing  the  screaming 
that  day  in  the  Yankee  Stadium.  Mr. 
Schwed  should  also  know  that  the  Yan- 
kees would  never  be  so  profligate  as  to 
"paper"  the  house  an  additional  15,481 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  neater  figure  of 
80,000.  Ray  Robinson 

New  York,  N.  V. 

According  to  the  official  figures,  there 
were  61pl4  paid  admissions  to  the 
Yankee  Stadium  that  day.  A  statistic  is  a 
statistic.  The  Editors 

...  In  the  section  [of  Fred  Schwed, 
Jr.'s  article]  entitled  "Collins'  Classic 
Game"  I  believe  he  is  in  error.  This 
record  is  held  not  by  Mr.  Rip  Collins 
but  by  Mr.  Bud  Clancy. 

On  September  27,  1930.  Clancy,  first 
baseman  for  the  Chicago  White  Sox, 
played  a  full  nine-inning  game  against 
the  St.  Louis  Browns  without  getting  his 
hands  on  the  ball.  Not  one  of  the 
twenty-seven  putouts  came  his  way,  nor 
did  he  even  make  an  assist.  .  .  . 

Merlin  Legner 
Dwight,  111. 

The  record  is  held  by  both  Clancy 
and  Collins.  Mr.  Schwed.  in  describing 
Collins'  game,,  did  not  say  such  a  thing 
had  never  happened  before;  he  said  "It 
has  never  happened  since."  The  Editors. 


Prices  slashed 
on  fabulous 
books! 


Marboro's  Special  Summer 


Save  up  to  80% -Limited  Quantities -Rush  coupon  below 


3676.    SOCIETY  AND  THE  HOMOSEXUAL. 

By  Gordon  Westwood.  A  frank  and  penetrating  ap- 
praisal of  homosexuality  in  every  phase  of  its  complex 
development  and  its  relationships  with  society. 
Pub.  at  $3.00.  Only  1.98 

4002.    FEININGER  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Andreas  Feininger.  Hundreds  of  illustrations  in 
color  and  half-tone.  Famous  encyclopedic  volume 
by  the  Life  photographer  whose  picture  stories  have 
made  history.  Authoritative,  comprehensive  "bible" 
on  the  technique  and  art  of  making  a  photograph. 
Oris.  Pub.  at  $15.00.  Only  4.95 

3564.     ABODE  OF  SNOW. 

By  Kenneth  Mason.  The  whole  thrilling  story  of  Him- 
alayan exploration  and  mountaineering,  capturing  the 
tense,  rarefied  atmosphere  of  lofty  triumph  and  stark, 
plunging  death.  Illus.  Pub.  at  $6.50.  Only  1.98 

3661.    CHAUCER  AND  HIS  ENGLAND. 

By  G.  G.  Coulton.  A  classic  tapestry  of  Chaucerian 
England;  the  perfect  guide  to  the  social  history, 
morals,  manners  and  institutional  necessities  in  which 
Chaucer's  people  lived  and  out  of  which  he  distilled 
his  great  literary  portrait  of  the  period.  Illus. 
Pub.  al  $5.00.    '  Only  2.98 


P-223.    JAPANESE  GEISHAS. 

A  pair  of  "pillar  paintings"  portraying  a  charm- 
ing trio.  Their  exquisite  kimonos  —  resplendent 
with  gorgeous  indigos,  purple,  blue,  dull-gold, 
grays,  yellow,  sienna  and  charcoal  blacks  —  indi- 
cate that  they  are  from  the  Gay  Quarter  of  Edo. 
An  unknown  18th  century  Japanese  master  de- 
picted each  graceful  fold  of  kimono,  each  precise 
swirl  of  hairdress  and  the  almost  porcelain-like 
fragility  of  the  rose-tinted  faces.  A  famous  printer 
has  reproduced  every  nuance  of  tone  and  line  by 
collotype,  including  the  linen  texture  of  the  orig- 
inal backgrounds.  Each  panel-shaped  print 
measures  40}^"  high  x  16%"  wide. 
Pub.  at  $30.00.  The  pair,  only  5.95 


P-219.    CHINESE  WALL  PAINTINGS  ON 
LINEN:  SINGING  CRANES. 

No  verbal  description  could  adequately  describe  the 
breath-taking  beauty  of  this  pair  of  bird  portraits  — 
treasured  possessions  of  the  Shokokuji  Temple  in 
Kyoto,  Japan.  Sometime  in  the  14th  century,  the 
Ming  artist  Wen  Cheng  painted  each  detail  of  feather 
and  form  in  glowing  scarlet,  ash-white,  yellow  and 
black  and  inscribed  graceful  ideographic  characters 
in  black  to  balance  the  composition  with  exquisite 
symmetry.  Recently  a  master-craftsman  silk-screened 
these  masterpieces  onto  a  natural -colored  linen  so 
perfectly  that  they  could  be  mistaken  for  the  orig- 
inals. Each  panel-shaped  print  measures  39"  high 
x  14>i"  wide.  Pub.  at  $30.00.         The  pair,  only  5.95 

3453.    HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  Cecilia  C.  Mettler,  Ph.D.  A  distinguished  book 
that  offers  a  definitive,  completely  documented  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  medical  knowledge  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  present  day.  The  origins  and 
fascinating  history  of  every  phase  of  the  healing  arts 
are  comprehensively,  interestingly  detailed.  1115 
pages,  many  illustrations,  with  bibliographies  and 
index.  Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  4.98 

3246.    MASTERS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

By  Louis  Biancolli.  An  illuminating  survey  of  the 
most  important  composers  in  the  current  repertory 
of  orchestral  music,  including  Schubert,  Brahms, 
Handel,  Mendelssohn,  Tschaikowsky,  Haydn,  Schu- 
mann, Strauss,  Mozart,  Berlioz,  Beethoven,  Wagner, 
and  others.  496  pp.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1.98 

3650.    MAGIC,  MYTH  AND  MEDICINE. 

By  Dr.  D.  T.  Atkinson.  The  thrilling  story  of  the  rise 
of  medical  science  from  its  beginnings  in  ritual  and 
magic  and  of  the  people  who  freed  it  from  ignorance. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.00 


3562.    PRIMITIVE  INDIA. 

By  Vitold  de  Golish.  Ancient,  pre-Veda  India:  cen- 
ters of  primitive  life  rarely  visited  by  travelers,  and 
almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
fascinating  pictorial  record  of  four  such  tribes,  mys- 
terious peoples  who,  having  given  India  her  first 
civilizations,  still  hold  many  secrets.  82  color  and 
black-and-white  plates.  73.j"  x  10". 
Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 

3558.    THE  MACHINERY  OF  THE  BODY. 

By  Victor  and  Anton  J.  Carlson,  MDs.  Blood  trans- 
fusion, pernicious  anemia,  the  "wonder"  drugs,  emo- 
tional disorders,  vitamins,  cancer,  and  radio-active 
elements  in  medicine  are  just  some  of  the  fields  in 
which  giant  new  advances  have  been  made,  and 
which  are  included  in  this  newest  revision  of  a  classic 
text.  638  pages.  Over  ZOO  valuable  illustrations. 
Pub.  at  $4.50.  Only1.9S 


3086.     Cartier-Bresson:    THE    PEOPLE  OF 
MOSCOW. 

The  camera's  eye  pierces  the  Iron  Curtain  in  the 
hands  of  an  artist  interested  only  in  human  be- 
ings and  their  reactions  to  life.  163  masterful 
plates.  8H"  x  11".  Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  2.98 


3374.    THE  SPLENDOR  THAT  WAS  EGYPT. 

By  Dr.  Margaret  Murray,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.I.  A  compre- 
hensive, colorful  survey  of  the  grandeur  that  was 
Egypt,  covering  both  its  history  and  prehistory,  its 
social  conditions,  religion,  arts  and  sciences,  languages 
and  literature.  F.nd-paper  maps;  over  200  illustrations 
in  line,  half-tone,  color.  Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  5.95 

3479.    CARTOON  TREASURY. 

Ed.  by  Lucy  Black  Johnson  and  Pyke  Johnson,  Jr. 
The  most  comprehensive  collection  of  international 
cartoons  ever  brought  together  in  one  volume  —  over 
a  thousand  side-splitting  contributions  from  20  coun- 
tries. 8>4"  x  11  M".  Pub.  at  $4.95.  Only  1.98 

3534.    THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CORDELL  HULL. 

One  of  the  most  important  source-works  of  con- 
temporary history,  crammed  with  fascinating  recol- 
lections and  revelations  of  American  and  international 
politics  spanning  the  two  World  Wars.  1742  pp. 
Pub.  at  $10.50.  The  2  volumes,  boxed,  special  4.98 

3455.    A  Lion  in  the  Path:  MAUPASSANT. 

By  Francis  Steegmuller.  The  first  complete  and  defini- 
tive biography  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  —  fabulous, 
even  scandalous,  as  a  man;  preeminent  as  a  story- 
teller —  from  his  happy  childhood  in  Normandy  to 
his  tragic  death  in  a  madhouse.  Contains  4  of  Mau- 
passant's short  stories  never  before  translated.  Illus. 
Pub.  al  $5.00.  Onlyl.9B 


3563.  EVEREST. 

Everest  in  hundreds  of  magnificent  photographs 
(many  in  breathtaking  full  color)  taken  by  the 
famous  Swiss  Expedition.  Never  before  has  Ever- 
est revealed  so  much  of  its  dangerous  beauty  and 
forbidden  secrets  to  the  eye  of  man  and  of  his 
camera.  %W  x  11". 

Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  3.95 


4006.    GERMAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ANNUAL. 

A  rewarding  issue  of  this  notable  yearbook  that 
presents  an  outstanding  collection  of  120  page  size 
plates  including  8  in  full  color.  Chosen  from  more  than 
35  000  photos  in  every  field  submitted  to  the  editors, 
plus  articles  by  many  famous  photography  experts. 
9"  x  11  14".  1956  ed.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 

1728.    DICTIONARY  OF  WORD  ORIGINS. 

Ed.  by  Joseph  T.  Shipley.  Stories  of  the  words  we  use 
—  how  they  grew  across  centuries  and  countries. 
Thousands  of  word  histories,  old  and  new. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only7.fi 


3604.    BOOKBINDING  — ITS  BACKGROUND 
AND  TECHNIQUE. 

By  Edith  Diehl.  These  two  boxed  volumes,  master- 
pieces of  the  bookbinder's  art,  authoritatively  reveal 
the  history  and  every  detail  of  workmanship  of  this  fas- 
cinating craft,  with  91  plates  and  nearly  200  drawings. 
Pub.  at  $30.00.  2  vols.,  boxed,  only  7.95 


3702.    SARTRE— BEING  AND  NOTHING- 
NESS. 

Trans,  and  with  introd.  by  Hazel  E.  Barnes. 
Available  for  the  first  time  in  English,  Jean-Paul 
Sartre's  major  opus  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  any  un- 
derstanding of  Existentialism  and  its  importance 
as  one  of  the  leading  philosophical  movements  of 
the  20th  Century.  Over  700  pp. 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  2.98 


3678.     DA  VINCI:  The  Art  of  Painting. 

Generations  of  artists  and  students  have  turned  to 
this  classic  study  by  Leonardo  to  obtain  not  only  a 
psychological  and  scientific  understanding  of  the 
Master's  art,  but  also  authoritative  solutions  to  ar- 
tistic problems  that  have  beset  artists  since  painting 
itself  began.  Illustrated  bv  da  Vinci's  line  drawings. 
Hardbound.  Pub.  at  $4.75.  Only  2.98 

3603.    EXTINCT  LANGUAGES. 

By  Johannes  Friedrich.  The  fascinating  story  of  the 
art  of  deciphering  forgotten  languages  and  scripts, 
enlarging  our  historical  horizon  into  the  past.  The 
author  is  one  of  Europe's  foremost  archaeologists. 
Richly  illustrated.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

3686.    THE  SEARCH  WITHIN:  THE  INNER  EX. 
PERIENCES  OF  A  PSYCHOANALYST. 

By  Theodor  Reik.  Contains  frank  reminiscences  of  Dr. 
Reik's  personal  life,  his  training,  practice  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  philosophy;  psychoanalytic  experi- 
ences in  life,  literature  and  music;  letters  from  Freud, 
etc.  670  pp.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 
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It's  Only  Money 


AT  ABOUT  this  time  of  year,  when  the 
asphalt  begins  to  bubble  in  the  pavement 
cracks  and  every  breeze  feels  like  a  refugee  from 
a  steam  laundry,  most  of  us  unfasten  our  moral 
collar  buttons.  We  remember  that  entirely  sen- 
sible behavior  is  too  much  to  expect  from  any- 
body in  such  weather.  We  call  it  the  Silly 
Season;  and  while  it  lasts  we  listen— in  a  mood 
of  damp  indifference— to  a  lot  of  bird-brained 
conversation  which  we  wouldn't  tolerate  for  a 
minute  in  the  crisper  months. 

This  year  The  Season  started  earlier  than 
usual.  As  early  as  May  a  number  of  dignified 
types,  who  ought  to  know  better  in  any  weather, 
began  to  emit  an  astounding  flow  of  guff.  For 
example,  Frank  Costello,  Robert  Moses,  a  couple 
of  Senators,  and  a  New  Mexico  banker  name  of 
Arthur  Johnson. 

It's  too  hot  to  get  indignant  now,  but  you 
might  want  to  remember  these  characters  when  it 
gets  cooler.  Maybe  on  Election  Day,  which— 
thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers— 
always  comes  in  a  bracing  and  cantankerous 
month. 

Actually  you  don't  need  to  give  another 
thought  to  old  Frank;  his  friends  probably  will 
take  care  of  him.  One  of  them  tried  to  the  other 
night  when  the  venerable  hoodlum  came  home 
from  a  party.  This  friend  met  him  at  the  door 
of  his  apartment  house  on  Central  Park  West, 
and  messed  up  his  hair— grizzled  by  the  heavy 
cares  of  an  underworld  baron— with  a  .32  slug. 
Any  man  who  has  survived  to  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  in  Mr.  Costello's  profession  is  bound  to  have 
a  pretty  hard  skull,  so  the  bullet  merely  bur- 
rowed under  his  scalp  behind  the  left  ear,  slid 
ar.ound  the  back  of  his  head  like  a  mole  under 
the  turf,  and  came  out  near  the  right  ear.  Aside 
from  an  annoying  headache,  no  harm  done.  His 
friend  then  drove  away,  in  the  black  Cadillac 
prescribed  by  the  canon. 

This  performance  not  only  was  typical  of  The 
Silly  Season;  it  also  indicates  a  sad  decline  in 
professional  standards.  During  the  robust  'thir- 


ties, when  I  was  a  police  reporter,  no  self- 
respecting  hood  would  have  left  a  job  so  botched 
and  unfinished.  He  would  have  used  a  .45  or 
at  least  a  .38;  he  would  have  pumped  the  whole 
magazine  into  Mr.  Costello's  durable  innards; 
and  then,  if  he  had  a  sense  of  style,  he  would 
have  toted  off  the  cadaver,  encased  it  in  a  barrel 
of  concrete,  and  dumped  it  in  the  East  River. 
Sloppy  workmanship  is,  alas,  becoming  the  curse 
of  our  times. 

What  makes  this  incident  memorable,  how- 
ever, is  the  comment  of  Mr.  Costello,  a  man  who 
has  kneed  and  elbowed  his  way  through  life 
with  singular  ruthlessness.  He  couldn't  imagine 
Ashy  anyone  should  want  to  kill  him. 

"Why,"  he  told  the  police,  "I  don't  have  an 
enemy  in  the  world." 

THAT  set  the  key  for  the  summer's  oratory. 
Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  Robert  Moses, 
who  brooks  no  rival  in  any  field,  should  have 
tried  to  top  it  with  an  even  more  nonsensical 
statement.  He  proposed,  with  a  straight  face, 
that  the  taxpayers  should  build  a  S12  million 
stadium  on  one  of  the  few  scraps  of  open  park 
land  left  in  New  York.  Purpose:  to  keep  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  happy,  so  they  wouldn't 
wander  off  to  Los  Angeles. 

Why  public  money  should  be  spent  to  house 
a  private  business— and  at  a  time  when  thousands 
of  children  go  to  school  in  firetraps— is  some- 
thing our  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Practically 
Everything  never  bothered  to  explain.  Neither 
did  he  mention  any  good  reason  for  wanting  to 
keep  the  ball  club  in  New  York. 

There  isn't  any.  If  Mr.  Moses  hadn't  been 
bemused  by  the  glow  of  spring,  he  might  better 
have  offered  the  Dodgers  a  bonus  to  get  the  hell 
out.  Spending  tax  money  that  way  would  be 
justified:  it  may,  indeed,  be  the  only  way  to 
rescue  New  York. 

For  the  city  plainly  is  choking  to  death  on 
too  many  people.  All  the  problems  Mr.  Moses 
tussles  with,  in  his  many  capacities,  will  ulti- 
mately prove  insoluble  unless  he  can  persuade 
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Given  to  you  with  your  first 
Membership  Selection 

THESE  FOUR  VOLUMES  of  the  great 
Oxford  History  of  English  Literature  have 
already  established  this  fascinating  work  as 
the  most  complete  and  readable  literary  his- 
tory ever  published. 

In  these  pages,  you  will  discover  a  new 
critical  portrait  of  Chaucer  and  the  impor- 
tant but  little  understood  writers  who  fol- 
lowed him.  Here  are  the  fascinating  origins 
of  the  medieval  drama,  the  carol,  the  bal- 
lad and  the  lyric.  You  will  understand  how 
the  Sixteenth  Century  suddenly  flowered 
into  the  "golden"  age  of  Sidney,  Spenser, — 
and  Shakespeare.  And  you  will  appreciate 
the  deep  conflict  of  the  earlier  Seventeenth 
Century — that  exciting  age  which  believed 
in  Monarchy,  yet  executed  a  King  .  .  .  which 
produced  Hobbes'  scientific  Leviathan,  yet 
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THE  FLOWERS 
OF  EVIL  by  Charles 
Baudelaire .  The  best 
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□  Finnegans  Wake     □  The  life  and  Work  of 

Sigmund  Freud,  Vol.  II 

□  The  Flowers  of  Evil 

□  Jean  Santeuil  □  The  Organization  Man 


Name 


Address.. 


City  Zone  State. 
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a  few  million  people  to  go  somewhere  else. 
Clotted  traffic,  swarming  schools,  water  shortages, 
overcrowded  parks,  slums,  juvenile  delinquency, 
bone-crushing  taxation— and  all  the  kindred 
evils  which  make  Megapolis  such  a  nightmare— 
sprout  from  the  same  cause:  eleven  million 
humans  are  trying  to  live  in  an  area  barely 
big  enough  lor  hall  that  number. 

So  a  sensible  city  administrator  obviously 
ought  to  encourage  any  family  or  business  which 
might  be  thinking  of  pulling  out.  It  would  save 
money,  in  the  long  run,  by  paying  their  moving 
bills  and  a  modest  sum  to  help  them  get  settled 
in  Kansas  or  Mississippi  or  Caracas.  When  the 
Dodgers  hinted  that  they  were  getting  restless, 
Mr.  Moses  immediately  should  have  offered 
them  carfare  to  the  West  Coast,  plus  an  out- 
fielder and  two  left-handed  pitchers  if  they 
promised  never  to  come  back.  (Of  course  Los 
Angeles  is  ridiculously  overpopulated  too— but 
that  isn't  Mr.  Moses'  problem.) 

FO  R  sheer  effrontery,  however,  Mr.  Moses 
can't  compete  with  two  other  public  servants 
—one  a  Democrat,  the  other  a  Republican— who 
have  joined  together  to  sponsor  the  outrage  of 
the  year.  They  are  Senators  Olin  Johnston  of 
South  Carolina  and  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois, 
the  authors  of  a  scheme  to  hand  over  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  to  our  enemies  of  World 
War  II.  At  this  writing  it  seems  quite  possible 
they  will  get  away  with  it— and  if  they  do,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  an  eruption  of  public  anger  which 
will  result  in  a  spectacular  series  of  investiga- 
tions. But  by  that  time,  of  course,  it  would 
be  too  late  to  get  the  money  back. 

The  Johnston-Dirksen,  maneuver  is  being  sup- 
ported by  one  of  the  most  lavish  lobbying  opera- 
tions Washington  has  ever  seen— financed  largely 
with  German  and  Japanese  money.  (The  main 
lobbyists  have  been  required  to  register  with  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  where  their  fees  are  a  matter 
of  public  record.)  For  the  stakes  are  enormous. 
II  Senator  Johnston's  bill  passes,  a  few  great 
German  corporations— notably  the  munitions 
and  chemical  magnates  who  fueled  Hitler's  war 
machine— will  reap  a  windfall  of  many  millions. 

This  bill,  which  is  similar  to  one  introduced 
In  Senator  Dirksen  in  1954,  would  compel  the 
government  to  return  the  enemy  assets  taken  over 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  At  the  time  they  were  seized 
by  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  these  assets  were 
worth  S393  million.  They  consisted  mostly  of 
the  corporate  property  of  German  and  Japanese 
firms  doing  business  in  this  country;  the  giant 
among  them  was  General  Aniline  and  Film 
Corp.,  largely  owned  by  I.  G.  Farben  Industrie, 
the  huge  chemical  trust.  Since  then,  under 
American  management,  these  properties  have 
increased   tremendously  in  value:   today  their 


estimated  worth  is  about  $613  million.  In  other 
words,  Senator  Johnston  is  proposing  to  give 
back  to  our  former  enemies  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  we  took  away  from  them.  (His  excuse  sounds 
much  like  Mr.  Moses':  if  we  don't  hand  the  Ger- 
mans a  present  now  and  then,  they  may  wander 
off  and  play  ball  with  the  Russians.) 

In  doing  so,  he  would  have  us  repudiate  a 
solemn  agreement  with  our  wartime  allies.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  United  States  decided, 
along  with  eighteen  allied  nations,  not  to  ask 
reparations  from  the  defeated  Axis  powers,  but 
instead  to  sell  off  their  assets  which  we  held. 
The  proceeds  were  to  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
claims  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  internees,  and 
other  Americans  who  had  suffered  at  enemy 
hands.  This  arrangement  was  accepted  gratefully 
by  both  the  German  and  Japanese  governments, 
which  agreed  to  compensate  their  citizens  for  the 
property  seized.  (But  not  for  the  subsequent 
increase  in  value  of  those  properties;  that  is 
the  windfall  at  stake  in  the  current  legislation.) 
Congress  endorsed  the  pact  on  three  separate 
occasions-in  1948,  1951,  and  1954. 

The  German  and  Japanese  industrialists  did 
not  consider  the  matter  closed,  however— and 
for  good  reason.  They  remembered  that  after 
World  War  I  the  Germans  had  managed,  by 
intrigue  and  lobbying,  to  get  back  most  of  their 
assets  confiscated  during  that  conflict.  As  a  result, 
Thomas  W.  Miller,  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
of  that  period,  went  to  jail,  and  Harry  Daugherty, 
Harding's  attorney  general,  escaped  it  only  be- 
cause of  hung  juries  in  two  trials.  But  the 
German  firms  kept  their  loot. 

This  time  the  lobbying  campaign  is  even 
better  financed  and  organized.  The  registered 
agents  for  the  foreign  interests  concerned  include 
law  firms  and  public-relations  experts  with  pow- 
erful political  connections  in  both  parties— and 
Senators  Johnston  and  Dirksen  have  been  dili- 
gently reasoning  with  their  colleagues  in  the 
cloakrooms  for  many  months.  (Johnston,  inci- 
dentally, seems  to  have  an  extraordinary  affection 
for  wealthy  foreigners  who  need  a  friend  in 
Washington:  he  has  also,  on  occasion,  cham- 
pioned Generalissimo  Hector  Trujillo,  the 
Dominican  dictator.) 

Curiously  enough,  the  Johnston  bill  has  met 
little  organized  opposition.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  demurred;  the  veterans'  organizations 
are  against  it,  in  a  lackadaisical  way;  and  Senator 
George  Smathers  of  Florida  has  asked  some  em- 
barrassing questions.  But  most  other  mem- 
bers of  both  Senate  and  House  have  remained 
strangely  silent.  Even  those  who  shout  loudest 
for  budget  cuts  have  not  yet  honed  their  butcher 
knives  for  this  particular  giveaway,  and  no  tax- 
payers' organizations  have  paid  it  much  atten- 
tion. The  prospects  are  good,  therefore,  that 
the  bill  may  quietly  slip  through  Congress  during 


Now  you  can  get" Big  Label'  recordings 
. . .  at  low  record  club  prices! 

A  new  and  wonderful  record  club  that  offers  you — month  after  month — great  artists  like  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  Benny  Goodman,  Nathan  Milstein,  Walter  Goehr,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
Hoagy  Carmichael,  Tommy  Dorsey,  Philippe  Entremont,  Rudolph  Serkin,  Emil  Gilels,  Maria  Callas. 
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12"  LONG-PLAY  HIGH-FIDELITY  RECORDS 

for 
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Here's  your  chance  to  get  big  label  recordings  at 
low  record  club  prices!  The  new  Crowell-Collier 
Record  Guild  invites  you  to  take  any  THREE  of  these 
12"  long-playing  high-fidelity  albums  for  only  $3.29. 
You  save  as  much  as  $11.65  now  on  this  introductory 
offer.  And  you  continue  to  save  on  future  records! 

We're  Looking  for  People  Who  Enjoy  Music 
The  Crowell-Collier  Record  Guild  is  the  "dream"  club  that 
thousands  of  record  collectors  have  been  waiting  for.  Just 
imagine !  It's  the  first  record  club  of  its  kind  that  actually 
draws  its  monthly  selections  and  alternate  selections  —  not 
just  from  one  record  catalog  —  but  from  the  whole  wide 
world  of  available  recordings !  You  get  the  best  classical  and 
popular  music  wherever  it  is  .  .  .  at  amazingly  low  prices. 

You  Buy  Only  the  Records  You  Want 

Membership  is  easy  and  rewarding.  Each  month  you  will 
receive,  at  no  charge  to  you,  our  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine for  members.  In  it  you  will  find  a  detailed  and  informa- 
tive description  of  a  high-fidelity  classical,  popular  or  "mood" 
album  chosen  from  the  best  and  latest  recordings,  by  Dr. 
Sigmund  Spaeth  and  his  staff  of  music  directors.  If  you 
want  the  album,  it  will  arrive  automatically  ;  if  not,  simply 
return  a  form  always  provided.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  order  from  a  list  of 
many  other  records  —  all  current,  all  choke — at  a  substantial  club  savings. 

Could  there  be  a  more  convenient  way  of  choosing  fine  recordings  ?  There's 
absolutely  no  time  lost  —  no  searching  through  record  stores,  trying  to 
decide  among  thousands  of  albums.  Now  the  world's  greatest  music  is 
delivered  right  to  your  home  —  brilliantly  performed  .  .  .  superbly  repro- 
duced .  .  .  and  beautifully  packaged !  You  pay  only  $3.29  each  plus  small 
shipping  charge  for  these  featured  club  selections.  You  may  resign  at  any 
time  after  buying  3  additional  albums  during  the  next  12  months. 

Here  is  the  most  attractive  major  record  club  in  existence  today  —  one 
that  offers  you  high-fidelity  recordings  drawn  from  great  record  repertoires, 
and  makes  them  available  to  you  at  substantial  cash  savings  !  You've  nothing 
to  lose,  everything  to  gain.  Simply  check  on  the  coupon  below  the  THREE 
records  you  want  now  —  all  three  for  only  $3.29  plus  few  cents  for  postage 
and  handling.  But  hurry,  because  orders  will  be  filled  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis— and  supply  is  limited.  Mail  the  coupon — without  money — to  the 
Crowell-Collier  Record  Guild,  Dept.  5  016,  71  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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Crowell-Collier  Record  Guild 
Dept.  5016 

71  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  at  once  the  THREE  high- 
fidelity  albums  checked  at  the  right 
and  enroll  me  as  a  Charter  Member  of 
the  Crowell-Collier  Record  Guild.  If  I 
decide  to  keep  them,  I  will  pay  you  a 
total  of  only  $3.29  plus  a  few  cents 
shipping  charges  —  for  ALL  THREE. 

I  will  receive  a  full  description  of  all 
featured  monthly  selections  —  chosen 
from  the  best  and  latest  classical, 
"mood"  and  popular  albums.  I  need 
accept  only  those  I  wish,  and  I  may 
decline  any  recording  in  advance  by  re- 
turning the  form  always  provided.  For 
each  featured  selection  I  accept  I  will 
pay  the  Charter  Member's  price  of  only 
$3.29  plus  shipping.  I  may  resign  any 
time  after  accepting  only  three  addi- 
tional monthly  offerings  during  the 
next  12  months. 

NO-RISK  GUARANTEE!:  If  not  delighted 
with  the  three  albums  1  have  checked,  I  may 
return  them  in  5  days,  pay  nothing,  owe  noth- 
ing, and  my  membership  will  be  cancelled. 
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CHECK  THE  3  ALBUMS  YOU  WANT 

□ 


I  I  EUGENE  ORMANDY  and  the  Phila 
delphia  Orchestra  in  a  fabulous  Strauss 
program:  Don  Juan,  Rosenkavalier 
waltzes,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  etc.   G  269 

□ STRAVINSKY,  The  Firebird  and 
FALLA,  Love  by  Witchcraft.  Be- 
witching music  of  sorcery  —  and  sen- 
suous gypsy  rhythms!  Walter  Goehr 
and  the  Netherlands  Phil.  Orch.  G  128 

□ BIG  BAND  SWING.  BENNY  GOOD- 
MAN, TOMMY  DORSEY,  COUNT 
BASIE,  ARTIE  SHAW  and  others  in  a 
prize  package  of  big  band  Swing.  J  1245 

□ BROADWAY  SPECTACULAR:  Nor- 
man Leyden  and  his  Orchestra. 
The  great  show  tunes— played  by  the 
"mood  music"  genius  of  TV.  From  My 
Fair  Lady,  South  Pacific,  etc.  FH  1507 

□ TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
1812  Overture,  Marche  Slav. 

Romantic,  vigorous  and  haunting  music 
performed  under  Jonel  Perlea  by  the 
Vienna  Philharmonia  Orch.         G  140 

□HOAGY  SINGS  CARMICHAEL. 
Smooth,  sophisticated  Hoagy 
sings  some  of  his  best  songs — with  a 
magnificent  band!  Two  Sleepy  People, 


□ 


THE  GREATEST  GERSHWIN.  The 

sensational  pianist  Philippe 
Entremont  plays  the  Rhapsody  in  Blue. 
Album  also  includes  Piano  Concerto 
in  F  and  An  American  in  Paris.  G  123 
SABRE  DANCE!  Khatchaturian, 
Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakov  and 
Mussorgsky.  All  the  barbaric  splendor 
of  the  East — painted  in  wild  melodies 
and  dynamic  rhythms.  G  138 

I — 1  HOLIDAY  FOR  STRINGS:  David 
I  I  Rose  and  his  Orchestra.  Shim- 
mering strings  and  sparkling  melodies 
by  "America's  favorite  music  maker". 
Intermezzo,  La  Ronde,  Laura,  etc.  G  146 

□ SIBELIUS:  Five  Tone  Poems.  Sir 
Adrian  Boult,  one  of  England's 
greatest  conductors,  interprets  Sibe- 
lius' most  famous  tone  poems.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Promenade  Orchestra  of  Lon- 
don. Finlandia,  Oceanides,  etc.  G  141 
I — |   CHOPIN,  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in 

I  I   E  Minor.  One  of  Chopin's  richest 

works  glows  with  melody  and  beauty 
in  this  superb  interpretation  by 
Mewton-Wood.  G  127 

□ CALYPSO!  The  Duke  of  Iron  and 
The  Fabulous  Steel  Band.  Authen- 
tic Calypso  —  uninhibited  in  rhythm 
and' subject  matter  —  a  far  cry  from 


I 
I 

magnificent  bano;  iwo  sieepy  reopie,  ana'  suojeci  mauer — a  tat  ciy  num  ■ 
Skylark,  Rockin'  Chair,  etc.       J  1266  usual  watered-down  versions.     G  142  | 
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Tahiti... 


irst  stop 
on  Matson's  new 
South  Pacific  route 

Poets  write  about  it.  Painters  paint  it.  You 
can  see  it— soon!  Plan  a  glamorous  42-day 
Matson  round-trip  cruise  calling  at  Tahiti, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Fiji,  Samoa  and 
Hawaii.  Loads  of  time  to  shop  and  explore 
each  port.  Matson's  Mariposa  or  Monte- 
rey is  your  luxurious,  air-conditioned  hotel 
for  each  visit.  Cuisine,  service  and  decor 
are  famous.  All  First  Class.  All  rooms  with 
bath.  See  your  travel  agent. 


THE  SMART  WAY  TO  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  AND  HAWAII 

MATSON   NAVIGATION  COMPANY 
THE  OCEANIC   STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
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the  last  days  of  the  season.  It  this 
happens,  you  might  note  carefully 
which  Senators  and  Representatives 
\  ote  to  open  up  the  Treasury  for  the 
benefit  of  German  and  Japanese  mil- 
lionaires. Then,  if  you  don't  attend 
to  them  at  the  next  election,  you  will 
have  no  right  ever  again  to  open 
your  mouth  about  high  taxes. 

THE  season's  crowning  absurdity 
seems  to  have  originated  with 
Arthur  Johnson,  a  banker  of  Raton, 
New  Mexico.  He  is  cited  by  the 
Denver  Post  as  the  father  of  a  scheme 
to  let  the  federal  government  pay 
for  about  50,000  cattle  which  died 
in  a  spring  blizzard  on  the  Western 
plains. 

You  might  suppose  that  this  no- 
lion  horrified  the  stalwart  ranchers 
who  inhabit  those  parts.  They  have 
always  known  that  bad  weather  is  a 
normal  risk  of  the  cattle  business. 
Besides,  they  are  rugged  individual- 
ists to  a  man— stanch  defenders  of 
states'  rights  and  enemies  of  any 
kind  of  federal  interference.  Above 
all,  they  detest  government  hand- 
outs. That  is  why  they  voted  so 
solidly  for  Eisenhower,  economy,  and 
free  enterprise  in  the  last  two  elec- 
tions. Their  natural  reaction  to  Mr. 
Johnson— so  one  might  expect— 
would  be  to  denounce  him  as  a 
Creeping  Socialist,  and  start  or- 
ganizing a  necktie  party. 

It  didn't  work  out  quite  that  way. 
Instead,  nature's  noblemen  picked 
up  the  banker's  idea  and  went  to 
town  with  it.  One  of  their  leaders, 
James  Morrow  of  Raton— a  cattle- 
man and  former  state  senator— an- 
nounced that  petitions  would  be  cir- 
culated in  five  blizzard-nipped  states, 
demanding  that  Washington  pay 
SI 00  for  every  groAvn  cow  and  $25 
for  every  calf  that  perished  in  the 
storm. 

He  added  that  he  expected  most 
ranchers  to  sign  up,  and  that  the 
petitioners  already  had  received  "en- 
couragement" from  Senator  Clinton 
Anderson  and  Congressman  John  J. 
Dempsey  of  his  state. 

(Anderson  and  Dempsey  are,  of 
course,  strong  advocates  of  economy 
in  government,  just  like  Senators 
Johnston  and  Dirksen.) 

The  New  Mexico  proposal  opens 
a  whole  range  of  delightful  possi- 
bilities. The  theory  behind  it,  pre- 
sumably,   is    that    Washington  is 


This 
man 

is 

looking 

into 

your 
future 

How  does  it  look?  Rosy?  Free  of 
cancer?  You  hope!  But  hoping 
isn't  enough.  Of  every  6  Americans 
who  get  cancer  this  year,  3  will  die 
because  science  still  has  no  cure.  It 
will  take  research  .  .  .  lots  of  re- 
search ...  to  find  that  cure.  And 
research,  let's  face  it,  takes  money. 

Instead  of  just  standing  by  with 
hope,  pitch  in  and  help.  Send  your 
dollars  .  .  .  whatever  you  can 
afford  ...  to  the  American 
Cancer  Society  today.  You'll 
be  bringing  yourself  and 
everyone  else  that  much 
closer  to  a  sure  future.  Send 
your  check  to  "Cancer"  in 
care  of  your  local  Post  Office. 

American  Cancer  Society 
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responsible  for  the  weather,  and 
ought  to  be  held  to  strict  account. 
So  the  next  time  a  shingle  blows 
off  your  roof,  you  can  forward  the 
bill  to  the  Treasury  in  good  con- 
science; and  if  a  sudden  shower 
ruins  your  wile's  bonnet,  your  Con- 
gressman should  be  glad  to  pay  up. 

Another  implication  in  the  New 
Mexico  Doctrine  is  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  relieve  its  citizens  of 
all  business  risks.  This  will  be  wel- 
come news  to  General  Motors,  which 
seems  to  be  having  trouble  selling 
its  1957  models;  if  Washington  will 
pay  for  a  rancher's  dead  cattle,  then 
it  surely  ought  to  take  care  of  those 
surplus  station  wagons.  And  I  know 
a  lot  of  authors  with  dead  manu- 
scripts on  their  hands,  frozen  in  the 
chilly  weather  which  prevails  these 
days  around  publishing  offices.  They 
would  be  glad  to  let  the  National 
Archives  have  them  at  $100  for  each 
lull-grown,  or  novel-size,  work  of 
genius,  and  $25  per  short  story.  .  .  . 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
Someday  New  Mexico's  horseback 
political  theorists  are  bound  to  get 
together  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  Then  Ave  can  ex- 
pect legislation  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  foot  the  bill  for  every 
cow  that  dies  in  Germany— and,  to 
judge  from  the  ideas  floating  around 
in  political  circles  this  summer,  it 
might  very  well  get  passed.  Like 
Frank  Costello  and  the  Johnston 
bill  to  enrich  German  corporations, 
it  probably  wouldn't  have  an  enemy 
in  the  world. 

A  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 
INVESTMENT 

LAST  January  it  was  suggested 
J  in  these  columns  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  being  less  than  frank 
when  it  advertised  its  savings  bonds 
as  one  of  "the  world's  finest  invest- 
ments." It  was  pointed  out  that 
U.  S.  Series  E  Bonds  were  in  fact 
a  relatively  poor  investment— that 
they  paid  less  interest  than  other 
government  -  guaranteed  securities, 
and  that  inflation  was  steadily  nib- 
bling away  their  real  value. 

That  editorial  was  picked  up  and 
commented  upon  by  many  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  months,  sales  of 
government  savings  bonds  dropped 
sharply,  and  thousands  of  citizens 
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cashed  in  the  bonds  which  they 
then  held.  Congressmen  of  both 
parties  introduced  legislation  to  give 
owners  of  savings  bonds  a  better 
break.  Finally,  the  Treasury  itself 
admitted  that  such  securities  were 
no  longer  an  attractive  investment, 
and  that  it  planned  to  improve  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  offered. 

In  this  issue  we  are  publishing 
on  page  96— without  charge,  as  a 
public  service— a  new  kind  of  Treas- 
ury advertisement.  It  announces 
a  higher  interest  rate,  earlier  ma- 
turity, and  higher  redemption  values 
for  Series  E  Bonds;  and  it  is  more 
guarded  in  language  than  the  ad- 
vertising which  we  criticized  six 
months  ago. 

We  are  of  course  delighted  that 
the  government  is  now  speaking 
more  candidly  to  its  citizens,  and 
treating  its  small  investors  more 
fairly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  sav- 
ings bonds  are  now  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter investment.  There  remains  some 
doubt,  however,  whether  this  adver- 
tisement is  strictly  accurate  in  sug- 
gesting that  "there's  no  better  way 
to  save." 

For  some  investors— in  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kind  noted  here 
last  January— Series  E  Bonds  may  be 
a  best  buy.  For  many  others,  they 
clearly  are  not— in  spite  of  the  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent  increase  in 
interest,  and  the  minor  improvement 
in  other  terms.  So  long  as  inflation 
continues  at  the  rate  of  about  3  per 
cent  a  year,  the  investor  in  savings 
bonds  will  see  a  steady  shrinkage  in 
the  real  value  of  his  capital;  and  he 
may,  therefore,  decide  that  it  is  more 
prudent  to  invest  in  other  kinds  ol 
securities  which  offer  some  protec- 
tion against  this  hazard. 

In  sum,  the  Treasury's  action  is  a 
good  thing,  but  not  good  enough. 
"Fhe  basic  fault  of  its  savings  bonds 
cannot  be  cured  by  higher  interest 
alone.  It  can  be  cured  only  by  halt- 
ing the  tide  of  inflation  which  has 
been  rising  steadily  for  the  last 
eighteen  years— that  is,  by  sharply  re- 
ducing government  spending  and 
otherwise  stabilizing  the  economy. 
Or,  alternatively,  it  might  be  cured 
by  issuing  purchasing  power  bonds 
of  the  sort  discussed  here  last  Jan 
uary,  which  would  maintain  (In  n 
real  value  in  spite  of  inflation. 

At  this  writing,  neither  of  these 
remedies  seems  at  all  likely. 
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Guide 

for  Investors — 

by  MERRILL  LYNCH 

We  publish  it  once  every  quarter — 
a  comprehensive  survey  filled  with 
enough  fact  and  information  to 
make  worthwhile  reading  for  al- 
most any  investor. 

It  begins  with  a  thorough-going 
run-down  on  the  current  investment 
situation — ranks  two  dozen  differ- 
ent industries  in  terms  of  how  at- 
tractive they  appear  as  compared 
with  the  general  market  outlook. 

Then  it  takes  a  1500- word  look 
at  the  business  situation  as  a  whole 
—  focuses  in  turn  on  each  of  the 
major  economic  barometers  like 
consumer  spending,  government 
outlays,  or  capital  expenditures, 
that  seem  to  call  for  special  con- 
sideration in  planning  your  invest- 
ments. 

Finally,  there's  a  full  page  of  rec- 
ommendations — fifty  or  more 
selected  stocks,  classified  by  invest- 
ment type,  together  with  the  latest 
figures  available  on  earnings  and 
dividends,  prices  and  yields. 

For  a  clear-cut  picture  of  just 
where  American  business  stands 
and  where  it  seems  to  be  going  .  .  . 

For  an  objective  analysis  of  how 
leading  industries,  companies,  and 
stocks  might  fare — ask  for  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  our  "Guide  for  Inves- 
tors." There's  no  charge  for  your 
copy,  of  course.  Just  call,  or  write — 

Department  SW-82 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Member!  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  1 12  Cities 


PERSONAL  and  otherwise 


Recruitment 


TH  E  lady  on  our  left,  at  a  re- 
cent alumni  dinner  in  a  New 
York  hotel,  turned  out  to  be  Briga- 
dier Ruth  E.  Kimball.  She  was 
a  quiet-voiced,  decisive,  clear-eyed 
woman  in  a  trim  blue  uniform;  very 
slim,  sitting  up  straight.  Under  her 
roll-brimmed  hat,  her  gray  hair  was 
neatly  curled,  her  skin  was  lovely, 
her  smile  companionable.  The  small 
silver  letters  on  her  hat  spelled  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  two  silver  stars  deco- 
rated her  shoulders. 

Our  vague  impression  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  at  that  point  was  based 
mainly  on  their  puffing  street-corner 
bands,  old  newsreel  shots  of  bon- 
neted lassies  comforting  Gls  with 
doughnuts,  the  pickup  truck  that 
hauled  away  our  old  vacuum  cleaner, 
and  "Major  Barbara."  We  felt  un- 
easy sitting  next  to  a  Salvationist  at 
dinner,  but  curious  about  why  the 
organization  had  survived  and  how 
it  recruited  and  held  its  officers.  And 
we  wondered  whether  the  answers 
might  have  bearing  on  the  problem 
raised  by  James  B.  Moore  in  this 
issue:  "Why  Young  Ministers  Are 
Leaving  the  Church." 

Brigadier  Kimball  is  a  profes- 
sionally-trained social  worker,  with 
an  M.A.  degree  from  the  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  at  Western 
Reserve  University.  She  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati and  the  Salvation  Army's  officer 
training  course.  "Born  into"  the 
Army  in  New  York,  she  is  an  or- 
dained minister  entitled  to  preach, 
christen,  marry,  and  bury;  she  fre- 
quently preaches  to  a  congregation 
of  200  men  at  the  Bowery  Corps. 

As  director  of  the  Army's  Family 
Service  Bureau  in  New  York,  Bripa- 
dier  Kimball  hires  caseworkers  of  un- 
impeachable status— some  28  of  them 
at  present— takes  on  cases  referred  to 
the  Bureau  by  churches,  prisons,  the 
city  Welfare  Department,  the  New 
York  Youth  Board,  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies. 

This  is  only  one  branch  of  the 
Army's    impressive   social    and  re- 


ligious program.  For  example,  it 
runs  maternity  hospitals,  used  by  the 
public  on  a  fee  basis  as  well  as  by 
unmarried  mothers  who  may  have  no 
resources.  It  places  children  in  foster 
homes— in  New  York  it  has  some  200 
children  under  this  kind  of  care.  It 
has  a  chain  of  friendly,  low-cost  resi- 
dences for  young  business-women 
and,  in  Manhattan,  a  new  club  resi- 
dence for  business-women  from  forty 
to  sixty.  The  pickup  service  for  your 
household  discards  provides  self- 
supporting  rehabilitation  work  for 
men.  There  are  twenty  or  more  re- 
ligious centers  in  New  York  City, 
carrying  on  all  functions  of  a  church. 

The  Army  claims  5,000  officers  and 
250,000  members  and  adherents  in 
the  United  States— a  small  but  potent 
drop  in  the  nation's  bucket  of  84,- 
000,000  Protestants.  If  a  man  has  the 
initiative  to  walk  across  the  street 
from  the  Army's  lodging  on  the  Bow- 
ery to  attend  Sunday  evening  service, 
there  is  hope  for  his  salvation— for 
body  as  well  as  soul— for  retraining 
in  work,  a  job  eventually,  and  a 
"soldier's"  lifetime  service  and 
friendship  in  the  Army. 

The  success  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  "recruitment"— as  Brigadier  Kim- 
ball called  it— has  certain  obvious 
lessons  for  other  religious  organiza- 
tions, old  and  new.  To  the  outsider, 
some  points  seem  clear: 

(1)  Soul-saving  is  the  Army's  first 
goal,  but  it  soft-pedals  denomina- 
tional differences  and  theological 
problems.  (William  Booth,  the 
founder,  was  a  Methodist  preacher, 
not  a  rebel  but  rather  a  man  with  a 
stronger  mission  than  the  church 
could  accommodate.) 

(2)  The  active  ingredient  is  wel- 
fare work.  The  common  member 
gives  all  of  his  free  time,  as  a  front- 
line soldier  in  the  service  of  the  poor, 
the  unloved,  even  the  unlovable  out- 
casts of  society. 

(3)  The  officers'  training  is  hard, 
and,  as  far  as  personal  behavior  goes, 
puritanical;  even  the  soldiers  are 
total  abstainers  from  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  But  this  personal  self-denial 
does  not  involve  denial  of  new  social 


attitudes.  In  the  simple  offices  of  the 
Family  Service  Bureau,  pictures  of 
Christ  are  on  the  walls,  and  book 
jackets  on  the  bulletin  board  adver- 
tise new  works  on  Freud. 

(4)  There  is  drama  in  the  Army— 
the  bands  that  are  its  popular  key- 
note are  only  one  expression  of  love 
of  music  and  pageantry.  The  mili- 
tary symbols,  the  hymn-singing  and 
marching  are  part  of  the  varied  and 
imaginative  appeals  that  the  Army 
has  always  exploited.  The  great  idea 
of  the  USO— the  most  successful  en- 
tertainment organization  in  World 
War  II— was  partly  the  Army's. 

(5)  Women  share  equally  in  leader- 
ship, training,  and  responsibility. 
Brigadier  Kimball  was  a  surprise  to 
us,  but  in  an  organization  that  was 
once  headed  by  the  brilliant  Evan- 
geline Booth,  she  is  no  exception. 

.  .  .  The  story  goes  that  an  English 
vicar  once  asked  his  bishop:  "Do  you 
like  the  Salvation  Army?"  and  the 
bishop  replied:  "Well,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  do,  but  to  be  honest  I  must 
confess  I  believe  God  does." 

In  some  churches,  the  minister's 
problems  seem  to  be  less  a  question 
of  God's  love  than  doubt  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  congregation  and  the 
hierarchy.  For  example,  James  B. 
Moore  (p.  65)  describes  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  failure  on  the  part  of 
many  clergymen  that  strikes  at  a 
time  when  recruitment  of  church 
members  is  steadily  growing. 

Mr.  Moore  is  the  son  of  American 
missionaries  to  Korea,  born  in  Pyong 
Yang.  He  was  educated  at  Mount 
Union  College,  Drew  College,  and 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  was 
a  minister  himself  for  fifteen  years, 
with  pastorates  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Hawaii.  He  has  been  Director 
of  Religious  Life  and  instructor  in 
philosophy  and  religion  at  Mount 
Union  for  the  past  four  years  and 
expects  to  make  his  career  in  teach- 
ing literature. 

.  .  .  During  its  first  21  months,  10,789 
people  applied  for  free  or  low-cost 
psychoanalytic  treatment  at  a  private 
clinic  which  opened  in  New  York  in 
May  1955.  Only  500  of  these  appli- 
cants cotdd  be  served  in  that  period, 
the  Karen  Horney  Clinic  reported, 
since  the  staff  of  volunteer  doctors 
could  handle  only  about  a  hundred 
patients. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the 
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national  pent-up  demand  for  psy- 
chiatric treatment.  Clearly,  a  new 
approach  is  needed,  and  it's  no  won- 
der that  pills  which  promise  relief 
from  mental  troubles  have  had  a  tre- 
mendous success  over  and  under  the 
drugstore  counters. 

Dr.  Ian  Stevenson,  whose  two-part 
scries  on  "Tranquilizers  and  the 
Mind"  begins  this  month  (p.  21) 
with  an  evaluation  of  the  tranquiliz- 
ing  drugs,  has  been  working  toward 
a  new  approach  to  psychosomatic 
medicine  since  his  post-graduate 
medical  training  in  Montreal,  New 
Orleans,  and  New  York.  A  number 
of  his  articles  have  appeared  in 
Harper's  (beginning  with  "Why 
Medicine  Is  Not  a  Science,"  April 
1949),  and  he  is  now  drafting  a  book 
for  medical  students  and  physicians 
on  comprehensive  or  psychosomatic 
examining  of  patients. 

Dr.  Stevenson  has  just  moved  to 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  to  become 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  psychiatry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia's  School  of  Medi- 
cine, after  several  years  at  the 
Louisiana  State  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

.  .  .  "Dear  Fiduciary  Trust  Com- 
pany" (p.  28)  is  by  Sylvia  Wright,  the 
author  of  "The  Death  of  Lady 
Mondegreen,"  "My  Kitchen  Hates 
Me,"  and  other  essays  in  this  maga- 
zine. She  writes  also  for  other  maga- 
zines, and  poetry  as  well  as  prose- 
dealing  humorously  and  sometimes 
plaintively  with  romance,  literature, 
sky-writing,  cooking,  etc.  As  far  as 
we  know,  this  article  is  her  first  on 
trust  funds.  Her  first  book,  which 
will  be  based  in  part  on  her  Harper's 
articles,  will  be  published  in  the  fall 
by  McGraw-Hill. 

.  .  .  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  Dean  of  the 
Vale  University  Law  School,  ex- 
amines our  national  loyalty-security 
program  in  "Needed:  A  Rational 
Security  Program"  (p.  33).  Dean 
Rostow  has  been  involved  since  1955 
in  preparing  and  putting  into  effect 
a  revision  of  the  Yale  law  curricu- 
lum and  in  strengthening  the  faculty 
—with  17  new  appointees. 

Some  of  the  research  and  investiga- 
tion for  this  article  were  done  on  a 
grant  from  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
public, but  Dean  Rostow's  own 
acquaintance  with  government  pro- 
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BIG  DAY  by  CUPPER7! 


Secret  Castles. ..overnight  by  Pan  Am 


Pan  Am's  vast  experience  and  extensive 
routes  (82  lands  on  all  6  continents)  offer 
a  wonderful  way  to  escape  the  humdrum 
of  ordinary  vacations — wherever  your 
Secret  Castle.  Be  there  in  hours.  Pay 
only  10%  down  on  Pan  Am's  World- 
Wide  Plan,  Go  Now — Pay  Later. 


Glasgow  10V4  hours  $43  down 
Frankfurt  13'A  hours  50  down 
Barcelona  14    hours       52  down 

PRICES  BASED  ON  15-DAY  TOURIST  EXCURSION  FARES 

Call  your  Travel  Agent  or 

PAN  a.ivie:r[Ca.m 

__^_*Trade-Mark,Ree.  U.S.  Pat.  rut 


FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

\ll  GIMLET 

28  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau, 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES 
1 1 1  us.  Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet, 
Dept.  12H,  745— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Nassau,  Bahamas 

BRITISH  COLONIAL 
HOTEL 

ENTIRE  HOTEL  COM- 
PLETELY REMODELED 

Fronting:  directly  on  the 
ocean,  luxurious  accom- 
modations and  superb 
sports  facilities  within 
its  own  beautiful  sea  ■ 
side  estate.  Good  taste 
characterizes  a  hoi  Id  By 
at  this  internationally 
renowned  resort.  Su- 
perior in  every  respect, 
the  British  Colonial  at- 
tracts a  patronage  ap- 
preciative <>f  the  finer 
things  in  life.  Incom- 
parable a  c  c  o  m  m  o  d  a  - 
tions,  service,  cuisine 
and  an  active  social  cal- 
endar. Championship 
tennis  courts,  water 
ski  ing,  private  beach, 
magnificent  salt  water 
swimming  pool.  Attrac- 
tive Summer  Rate*. 
Open  All  Year. 

Spring  Lake  Beach.   N.  J. 


A  resort  world  in  it- 
self, under  the  manage- 
ment of  Fred  L.  Abel 
of  the  Seaview  at  Miami 
Beach.  Situated  directly 
On  the  ocean  with  its 
own  private  beach,  the 
ESSEX  and  SUSSEX  IS 
a  massive  resort  prop- 
erty accommodating  400. 
Convenient  to  M  ON  - 
MOITH  PARK  rare- 
track.  Tennis  Courts. 
Putting  Green  on  prem- 
ises. Coif  Club  few 
minute1;  away.  Famous 
Essex  Lounqe  frit  COCk- 
tallfl  and  dancing.  For- 


mal and  casual  dance 
nights  in  the  ballroom. 
Sixty  miles  from  NYC 
off  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  (exit  96).  I. ate 
June  to  early  Sept.  Am. 
plan. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

THE  DINKLER  PLAZA 
HOTEL 

ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH  S 
MOST  POPULAR  HO- 
TELS 

Situated  in  the  heart  of 
Atlanta's  Theatre  and 
Shopping  District.  GOO 
Rooms.  100r'r  air  con- 
ditioned. Coffee  Shop 
and  Private  Dining 
Rooms.  AAA  Garage 
ad  jo 
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(TWO  MILLION  DOLLAR 
BUILDING  PROGRAM 
JUST  COMPLETED). 

Dinkier  Plaza  contains 
every  improvement  for 
comfort,  convenience 
and  efficiency.  Open  all 
year. 

West  Palm  Reach.  Fla. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
—LUXURY  RESORT 
HOTEL 

Overlooking  beaut  iful 
I-akc  Worth  offers  lux- 
urious resort  living  the 
year  'round.  An  atmos- 
phere of  quiet  elegance 
assures  you  the  really 
relaxed  vacation  to 
which  you  are  entitled. 
Excellent  dining  room 
and  cocktail  lounge  in- 
creases that  feeling  of 
wel  1-helng  and  content- 
ment.  European  plan.  At- 
tractive Summer  Rates. 
OPEN    ALL  YEAR. 


MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

SCIENTISTS 


Major  achievement  is  required 
in  the  following  areas: 

Guidance  and  control  systems 
analysis  and  synthesis,  geophys- 
ics, applied  mechanics,  solid  state 
physics,  aerophysics,  gas  dynam- 
ics, electromagnetic  wave  propa- 
gation, communication  theory, 
operations  research,  weapon  sys- 
tems analysis,  microwave  com- 
ponent research,  instrumentation 
research,  optics,  infrared,  high 
temperature  physics,  theoretical 
chemical  physics. 

Inquiries  are  invited.  Please 
address  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Staff,  Sunnyvale  33, 
California. 


MISSILE   SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

LOCKHEED    AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
PALO  ALTO    •    SUNNYVALE    •    VAN  NUYS 
CALIFORNIA 
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Persona/ 
Coaching  ra 

WRITING 

BOOKS  •  STORIES 
TELEVISION 
MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

0  The  Magazine  Institute,  an 
organization  of  writers  and 
editors,  offers  individual  coach- 
ing, by  mail,  in  every  type  of 
creative  writing.  Enrollees  re- 
ceive a  short  series  of  simple  as- 
signments, designed  to  develop 
regular  writing  habits  and  help 
discover  major  talents  and  weak- 
nesses. Those  who  complete 
these  satisfactorily  are  eligible 
for  a  full  year  of  personal  help  on 
the  sort  of  work  they  are  most 
interested  in:  books,  stories,  tele- 
vision plays,  magazine  pieces, 
juveniles,  travel  articles,  biogra- 
phy —  whatever  holds  the  most 
interest  or  promise  of  success. 
There  is  no  limit  as  to  length, 
subject,  or  type  of  treatment.  All 
manuscripts  are  prepared  in  con- 
sultation with  an  active  editor  or 
writer  and  are  returned  with 
frank,  detailed  comment,  sugges- 
tions for  revision,  and  necessary 
corrections. 

Magazine  Institute  membership 
is  open  only  to  serious  amateur 
writers  who  possess  some  natural 
ability.  Obviously  unqualified 
persons  will  not  be  continued  in 
the  study. 

Advanced   resident  instruction 
available  to  selected  students. 

Send  today  for  the  brochure  de- 
scribing the  Magazine  Institute 
method  and  for  listing  of  success- 
ful members.  No  obligation,  of 
course.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 

The 
MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  N.  Y.  20 

(Licensed  by  the  Sfate  of  N.  Y.) 

THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Fifty  Rockefeller  Plaza.  Dept.  17 -M 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  without  obligation  descriptive 
brochure  and  other  information  about  personal 
coaching  in  writing,  to: 

Name  

Street  A ddress  

City  or  Town  Zone  State,  

(All  inquiries  confidential.) 


PERSONAL  8c 

cedures  goes  back  to  1942  and  in- 
cludes federal,  state,  and  local  re- 
sponsibilities. He  was  an  adviser  to 
the  State  Department  from  1942  to 
1944,  was  later  an  officer  of  the  UN's 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  New  Haven 
Charter  Revision  Commission.  He  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil of  Connecticut. 

.  .  .  Poet,  critic,  professor,  short- 
story  writer,  winner  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  Mark  Van  Doren  contributes 
three  new  poems  (p.  27). 

"The  Murderer"  (p.  64)  is  by 
James  Wright,  whose  first  book, 
The  Green  Wall,  was  published  this 
spring  by  the  Vale  University  Press. 

.  .  .  Russell  Lynes,  whose  "Desire 
Out  from  Under  the  Elms"  (p.  41) 
describes  his  classmates  of  Yale  '32 
as  they  are  today,  is  the  author  of 
A  Surfeit  of  Honey  and  other  witty 
books  on  the  changing  structure  of 
American  society  with  respect  to 
power,  taste,  and  class.  He  has  been 
an  editor  of  this  magazine  since  1944 
and  has  just  completed  a  four-year 
term  on  the  Yale  University  Council. 

The  class  of  Yale  '32  is  not  studded 
with  luminous  public  figures,  though 
it  can  claim  Tex  McCrary  and  Doug- 
las MacArthur  II.  But  its  members 
are  substantial  pillars  of  society  all 
right,  as  can  be  seen  in  Mr.  Lynes' 
analysis.  He  gathered  substance  for 
it  while  surveying  the  results  of  an 
anonymous  questionnaire  which  he 
helped  to  devise  for  his  classmates' 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Class  Book. 

.  .  .  The  facts  about  Operation  Bern- 
hard  and  "The  World's  Greatest 
Counterfeiters"  (p.  47)  became 
known  to  Murray  Teigh  Bloom  in 
the  course  of  "collecting"  counter- 
feiters over  a  period  of  several  years. 
While  tracking  down  the  facts  about 
the  assassin  of  Trotsky  in  Mexico 
City  in  1952,  he  got  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Alfonso  Ouiroz  of  the  Bank  of 
Mexico,  who  is  in  effect  the  chief  of 
Mexico's  anti-counterfeiting  forces, 
and  began  digging  up  famous  money- 
men  of  our  time  and  the  past.  Bernie 
and  Sollie,  two  of  his  best  finds,  will 
be  part  of  a  book,  Money  of  Their 
Own,  to  be  published  later  this 
month  by  Scribner. 

Mr.  Bloom  is  a  former  newspaper- 
man who  spent  a  good  part  of  World 


OTHERWISE 

War  II  writing  intelligence  sum- 
maries for  the  Eastern  Defense  Com- 
mand, reporting  in  Europe  for  Stars 
b  Stripes,  and  teaching  at  the  Army's 
Biarritz-American  University  after 
VE-day.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society  of  Magazine  Writers. 

.  .  .  The  attitude  of  the  young 
toward  military  service  today  is  both 
more  practical  and  more  accepting 
than  could  have  been  imagined  in 
this  country  before  World  War  II. 
The  average  youth  takes  a  fairly 
realistic  view  of  the  loss  of  time  and 
hardships  involved,  watching  for  the 
best  opportunity  to  get  it  over  with. 
Cabell  Phillips'  article,  "Your  Best 
Deal  in  Military  Service"  (p.  54),  is 
designed  to  guide  the  wise  youth  to 
a  wise  choice. 

Cabell  Phillips  is  a  transplanted 
Virginian  who  has  lived  in  Washing- 
ton for  twenty  years— long  enough  to 
be  taken  for  a  native.  He  has  been 
in  newspaper  work  most  of  those 
vears,  and  with  the  New  York  Times 
since  1945  as  Washington  cor- 
lespondent  for  the  Sunday  depart- 
ment. He  threshed  the  facts  for  this 
article  out  of  the  Pentagon,  where  he 
found  the  information  on  the  thirty 
different  plans,  written  from  five 
separate  points  of  view— one  for  each 
arm  of  the  service. 

.  .  .  "The  Day  It  Rained  Forever" 
(p.  59)  is  by  Ray  Bradbury,  whose 
fiction  and  fantasy  have  admirers 
ranging  from  W.  H.  Auden  to  the 
fans  of  science  fiction.  Still  in  his 
mid-thirties,  he  has  sold  hundreds  of 
short  stories,  and  several  collections 
of  them  have  been  published.  His 
next  book  will  be  a  novel,  Dandelion 
Wine,  to  be  brought  out  in  August 
by  Doubleday. 

Mr.  Bradbury  wrote  the  screen 
play  for  "Moby  Dick,"  and  his 
operetta  on  a  science-fiction  theme 
will  be  staged  by  Charles  Laughton 
and  Elsa  Lanchester  next  year. 

.  .  .  Music,  travel,  and  writing  have 
occupied  Paul  Bowles  since  he  left 
the  University  of  Virginia  at  seven- 
teen and  took  himself  to  Paris.  From 
there  he  went  to  North  Africa,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Gertrude  Stein,  and 
since  has  traveled  in  Europe,  South 
America,  the  U.  S.,  and  Mexico. 
His  "Notes  on  a  Visit  to  India" 
(p.  70)  report  on  a  recent  trip. 


THERE 
ISN'T  MUCH 
TO  DO 
IN  THE 
DAYTIME 


This  is  Georgia  Melisova.  The  hovel  before  which  she  is  standing  is  her 
Athenian  home  in  Greece.  Her  mother  occasionally  works  at  straw  chair 
weaving  but  is  never  able  to  find  permanent  employment.  Her  father  just 
disappeared.  She  has  four  younger  brothers.  Georgia  is  amazingly  intelligent 
for  a  ten-year-old  child  who  hasn't  had  a  dozen  weeks  in  school.  She  should 
be  given  an  education  as  she  has  great  charm  and  potentialities.  As  it  is,  she 
hardly  gets  enough  to  eat. 

There  is  severe  unemployment  and  heart  breaking,  harsh  poverty  in  Greece. 
Even  many  of  the  children  who  are  helped  have  only  one  meal  a  day  and  go  to 
bed  hungry  every  night.  The  bed  is  some  old  rags  on  the  dirt  floor  of  a  bleak 
shanty.  There  isn't  much  to  do  in  the  daytime  except  to  sit  and  think  how 
hungry  they  are.  There's  no  use  going  through  the  garbage  cans,  for  too  many 
are  doing  that.  And  for  lack  of  funds,  the  relief  agency  doesn't  serve  any 
meals  at  all  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

Children  like  Georgia  can  be  "adopted"  and  properly  fed,  clothed  and  edu- 
cated in  Greece  and  all  of  the  countries  listed  below.  The  cost  to  the  con- 

tributor  is  the  same  in  all — $10  a  month. 
For  Information  Write :  The  child's  name,  address,  picture  and 

Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke        j  story  is  furnished  the  donor  The 
CHRISTIAN  donor   also    can    correspond    with  the 

CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC.       "adopted"  child. 
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Mr.  Bowles  has  written  musical 
scores  lor  the  theater,  ballet,  and 
dims.  His  best  known  fiction  is  The 
Sheltering  Sky.  The  Indian  "Notes" 
will  be  published  this  fall  in  the 
Zero  Anthology. 

.  .  .  Bernard  Asbell,  author  of  "Disk 
Jockeys  and  Baby-sitters"  (p.  77), 
covers  music,  records,  and  broad- 
casting in  Chicago  for  The  Bill- 
board. He  has  written  for  The  Re- 
porter, Down  Beat,  and  other  maga- 
zines. He  gives  a  course  in  American 
folk  music  at  the  University  ol  Chi- 
cago and  a  course  on  show  business 
at  Columbia  College,  Chicago,  a 
training  school  for  TV  and  radio. 

.  .  .  Admirers  and  critics  ol  Walter 
Prescott  Webb's  "The  American 
West,  Perpetual  Mirage"  in  our 
June  issue  (see  Letters,  p.  4)  will  be 
on  the  watch  for  the  New  American 
Library  volume,  This  Is  (he  West,  to 
be  published  in  August.  Edited  by 
Robert  West  Howard,  it  will  lead 
off  with  Dr.  Webb's  controversial 
essay,  in  somewhat  different  form. 


COMING    NEXT  MONTH 

"Why  White  Collar  Workers  Can't 
Be  Organized"— by  a  union  organ- 
izer who  is  trying.  The  AFL-CIO  is 
launching  an  all-out  drive  to  bring 
twenty-six  million  office  employees 
into  the  labor  movement.  Here  are 
the  reasons  why  it  almost  certainly 
will  fail— set  forth  in  a  candid  con- 
fession that  may  disturb  even  the 
best  of  the  union  leaders. 

There  is  always  some  lack  of  under- 
standing betw  een  the  generations. 
But  today  the  gap  between  father 
and  son  often  seems  wider  than  ever 
before.  The  reason,  says  Peter  F. 
Drucker,  is  a  radical  change  in  our 
fundamental  world  view— a  change 
that  has  come  suddenly  and  almost 
imperceptibly  in  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  whose  implica- 
tions we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
take  into  account. 

A  few  reports  on  a  growing  juvenile 
delinquency  problem  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  leaking  through 
the  Iron  Curtain— but  nothing,  so 
far  as  the  editors  of  Harper's  know, 
half  so  vivid  as  Richard  A.  Gregg's 
account  of  his  own  experiences  with 
a  handful  of  the  "new"  Soviet  youth. 


Richmond  4,  Virginia 

I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  girl  

for  one  year  in  

(Name  Country) 
I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year). 
Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year 

 first  month   Please 

send  me  the  child's  name,  story,  ad- 
dress and  picture.  I  understand  that 
I  can  correspond  with  the  child.  Also, 
that  there  is  no  obligation  to  continue 
the  adoption. 

I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want 

to  help  by  giving  $  

Please  send  me  further  information. 

Name  

Address  

City  Zone  

State  

Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome. 
Gifts  are  deductible  from  income  tax. 


Christian  Children's  Fund,  incorporated 
in  1938,  with  its  231  affiliated  orphanage' 
schools  in  34  countries  is  the  largest  Prot- 
estant orphanage  organization  in  the 
world.  It  serves  22,000,000  meals  a  year. 
It  is  registered  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
of  the  U.  S.  Government.  It  is  experi- 
enced, economical  and  conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Austria,  Belgium,  Borneo,  Brazil,  Burma,  Fin- 
land, France,  Free  China,  Greece,  Hong 
Kong,  India,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan,  Korea,  Lap- 
land, Lebanon,  Macao,  Malaya,  Mexico,  Oki- 
nawa, Pakistan,  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico, 
Syria,  United  States,  Western  Germany. 
—  American  Indians. 


Project  :  Growth 


INTRODUCING  ONE  OF  THE 

USI 


WARREN  LEE  PI E RSO N,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.;  Presi- 
dent, International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(1955-1957);  President,  Export-Import  Bank 
(1936-1944). 


One  characteristic  of  USI's  Board  is  its 
wealth  of  international  experience.  An  im- 
portant asset,  this,  as  USI  does  a  sizable 
volume  of  business  overseas.  For  example, 
Clearing  Division's  giant  presses  are  today 
manufactured  in  Europe  as  well  as  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  are  distributed  in  important 
countries  around  the  world.  The  Axelson 
and  Garrett  Divisions  produce  oil  field 
equipment  for  foreign  firms  everywhere. 
The  future?  An  ever-increasing  share  in 
America's  world-wide  trade! 


DIVISIONS:  Axelson  Manufacturing  Company  .  Chicago  Steel  Tank  Company  Clearing  Machine  Corporation  •  Conduit  Fittings  Corporation  • 
Garrett  Oil  Tools,  Inc.*  Ordnance  Division  •  Solar  Permanent  Company  Southern  Pipe  &r  Casing  Company  USI  International 'Western  Design 
if  Manufacturing  Corp.  •  subsidiaries :  General  Equipment  Corp.  .  Koppcl  (Philippines)  Inc.  •  U.S.I.  Technical  Center,  Inc.-Kett  Corp. 


KEEJ=     YOUR      EYE     ON  USI 

LJ-S-  Industries,  Inc. 


250      PARK      AVENUE,      NEW      YORK      17,     N.  Y. 
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TRANQUILIZERS 


AND  THE  MIND 


IAN  STEVEN  SON,  M  .  D  . 

The  "tranquilizers  '  have  brought  new  hope 
to  many  previously  hopeless  mental  patients, 
but.  the  evidence  shows,  they  are  not 
a  cure — or  a  substitute  for  psychotherapy. 

WE  MAY  estimate  conservatively  that 
last  year  some  ten  or  fifteen  million 
Americans  found  it  necessary  to  alleviate  the 
stresses  of  life  with  one  or  more  of  the  newer 
drugs  developed  for  the  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness. They  swallowed  billions  of  tablets.  The 
effects  of  this  enormous  consumption  varied  be- 
tween immense  relief  from  mental  torment  and 
no  benefit  whatever.  The  new  drugs  have  greatly 
heartened  psychiatrists,  but  have  also  chastened 
them.  For  as  I  shall  show,  the  desperate  need  for 
new  treatments  in  psychiatry  has  created  a  pow- 
erful wish  to  find  these  new  treatments,  and  this 
wish  in  turn  has  delayed  the  careful  evaluation 
of  what  we  do  have. 

Of  these  new  psychiatric  drugs,  reserpine, 
chlorpromazine,  and  mepfobamate  are  the  most 
used  and  best  known,  although  they  are  known 
even  better  by  trade  names  such  as  Serpasil, 


Thorazine,  and  Miltown.  Their  pharmacological 
actions  vary  somewhat,  but  not  enough  to  pre- 
vent our  considering  them  as  a  group.  They  are 
being  used  on  both  severely  ill  mental  patients 
who  usually  require  treatment  in  hospitals  and 
also  on  millions  of  anxious  persons  who  are  not 
in  hospitals  and  most  of  whom  are  living  ordi- 
nary lives,  holding  ordinary  and  sometimes  im- 
portant jobs. 

We  can  speak  most  firmly  about  the  value  of 
the  new  drugs  for  severely  ill  mental  patients, 
those  who  usually  need  hospital  care.  To  tense, 
excited,  and  agitated  patients  the  new  drugs 
bring  a  most  welcome  serenity  without  somno- 
lence. In  this  way  they  earn  their  name,  "tran- 
quilizers," or  the  neo-Hellenic  one  of  "ataractics." 

In  relaxing  the  patient  without  stupefying  him, 
the  tranquilizers  advance  considerably  ahead  of 
their  best  predecessors,  the  barbiturates.  The 
barbiturates  can  certainly  reduce  a  violent  or 
anguished  patient  to  a  tractable  state,  but  in 
doing  so  will  probably  make  him  insensible. 
When  taking  barbiturates  a  seriously  ill  mental 
patient  may  swing  pathetically  between  excite- 
ment and  coma.  In  neither  condition  can  lie 
profit  from  his  contacts  with  the  people  around 
him— the  physicians,  nurses,  and  attendants  of 
the  hospital.  In  contrast,  the  tranquilizers  can 
usually  hold  a  disturbed  patient  in  an  inter- 
mediate state.  With  bis  suffering  reduced,  he  yet 
remains  alert  enough   to  learn   from   his  ex- 
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periences  with  those  who  will  try  to  help  him. 

The  use  of  these  drugs  has  transformed  many 
mental  hospitals  in  a  fashion  which  the  general 
public  can  imagine  only  with  difficulty.  Patients 
who  formerly  spent  their  lives  in  lonely  locked 
rooms,  or  whose  tendencies  to  violence  had  peri- 
odically to  be  dulled  by  electro-shock  treat- 
ments, can  once  again  enter  into  happy  relations 
with  other  people.  Many  patients,  although  we 
do  not  know  how  many,  who  would  otherwise 
have  remained,  have  left  the  hospitals,  perhaps 
forever.  Those  who  remain  behind  have  more 
contentment  than  ever  before.  And  still  others 
never  have  to  enter  as  they  might  have  done 
before,  since  some  patients  who  become  severely 
and  acutely  disturbed  can  be  calmed  while  re- 
maining at  home  under  the  careful  supervision 
of  a  physician. 

How  these  drugs  produce  their  effects  we  still 
do  not  know  with  any  certainty,  although  some 
preliminary  hints  have  emerged.  They  affect 
principally  the  lower  levels  of  the  brain  where 
our  emotions  start  and  reverberate;  and  they 
affect  relatively  little  the  cortex  or  upper  part 
of  the  brain  where  we  do  our  thinking.  A  person 
taking  one  of  these  drugs  may  find  that  his 
thoughts  have  changed  little  or  not  at  all,  but 
that  the  same  thoughts  carry  less  tension  or  dis- 
comfort than  previously.  The  drugs  suppress 
emotional  resonance,  as  it  were,  rather  in  the 
manner  of  a  piano's  damper. 

To  understand  the  effect  better,  think  back  to 
a  time  when  you  became  strongly  frightened  or 
angry.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  time  five  years 
ago  when  you  left  your  wallet  containing  a  hun- 
dred dollars  on  a  shop  counter.  Probably  you 
smile  as  you  recall  the  incident.  But  now  try  to 
recall  exactly  how  you  felt  at  that  time.  The 
difference  may  help  you  to  understand  what  the 
tranquilizers  can  do.  It  is  as  if  they  expand 
time.  This  effect  we  can  observe  in  patients  with 
a  wide  variety  of  mental  illnesses  who  have  in 
common  only  the  fact  of  being  excited,  tense,  or 
agitated.  The  drugs  do  not  improve  depressions 
and  in  fact  can  make  them  worse. 

Many  psychiatrists  have  shown  partisan  en- 
thusiasm for  an  exclusively  physical  or  exclusively 
psychological  approach  to  mental  illness.  The 
tranquilizing  drugs  have  done  much  to  reconcile 
or  at  least  to  make  absurd  such  extreme  points 
of  view.  The  most  enthusiastic  psychotherapist 
will  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  these  drugs  in 
calming  disturbed  patients.  Proponents  of  the 
physical  approach  to  mental  illness  at  first  cele- 
brated the  introduction  of  these  drugs  as  a  con- 
firmation of  their  view.  But  this  was  premature. 


MAGAZINE 

They  should  have  delayed  the  festivities.  The 
word  "cure"  ought  to  have  no  place  in  our 
praise  of  the  tranquilizers.  A  long  sequence 
of  causes  underlies  all  mental  illness.  The  tran- 
quilizers interrupt  one  of  the  mechanisms  in  the 
production  of  symptoms,  a  rather  late  link  in  the 
causal  chain.  But  they  can  do  nothing  to  alter 
the  more  ulterior  causes  which  have  started  and 
sustained  the  stresses  which  strain  the  patient. 
The  ultimate  causes  of  most  mental  illnesses  are 
psychological,  and  their  ultimate  solution  must 
be  a  psychological  one. 

By  this  I  mean  that  these  causes  arise  in  the 
patient's  harmful  relations  with  other  people. 
Which  is  not  to  say  that  the  other  people  are 
the  cause  of  the  patient's  difficulties,  for  harmful 
personal  relations  arise  much  more  often  in  a 
deficient  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  patient  than 
in  the  harshness  of  other  people  toward  him.  But 
I  believe  that  only  a  repair  of  the  patient's  rela- 
tionships with  other  people— whether  through 
changes  in  him  or  in  other  people— can  lead  to 
anything  we  may  call  a  cure.  However,  impaired 
personal  relationships  bring  emotional  disturb- 
ances which  echo  harmfully  in  the  mind  and 
body.  These  then  interfere  with  the  patient's 
ability  to  communicate  and  learn,  and  so  they 
suck  him  into  a  cycle  of  isolation  and  fear  each 
of  which  reinforces  the  other.  We  can  break  into 
such  a  cycle  with  our  new  drugs  and  also  with 
some  of  our  older  treatments. 

But  we  do  not  thereby  complete  the  patient's 
recovery.  We  prepare  him  for  it.  The  tran- 
quilizers help  the  psychiatrist  as  morphine  helps 
the  orthopedist  by  dulling  the  pain  while  Jie  sets 
the  fracture.  Analgesia  cannot  substitute  for 
surgery,  and  tranquilizers  will  never  replace  psy- 
chotherapeutic experiences.  They  only  make 
psychotherapy  more  feasible.  And  also  more 
urgent. 

THE      SLEEPERS  AWAKE 

FIVE  years  ago  our  large  mental  hospitals 
housed  many  irrational,  wildly  disturbed 
patients  who  lived  in  their  psychotic  worlds  a 
life  barely  distinguishable  from  that  of  dreams. 
Now  the  tranquilizers  have  awakened  many  of 
the  dreamers.  They  have  left  their  beds  or  their 
seclusion  rooms.  What  will  become  of  them  if 
they  cannot  profit  from  their  renewed  contact 
with  other  people?  Unfortunately  our  hospitals 
do  not  have  nearly  enough  physicians,  nurses, 
and  attendants  to  help  the  patients  who  could 
now  benefit  from  psychotherapy.  So  paradoxi- 
cally the  chemical  treatments  have  demonstrated 
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the  need  for  more  psychological  understanding 
and  more  psychotherapy. 

And  they  have  done  this  in  other  ways  as  well. 
The  task  of  evaluating  scientifically  the  effects 
of  the  tranquilizing  drugs  has  demonstrated 
again  the  pervasive  and  dominant  influence  in 
menial  disorders  of  the  patient's  relations  with 
the  people  around  him.  A  physician  cannot  give 
someone  a  pill  without  also  communicating  at 
least  two  other  messages  to  him.  First,  giving  a 
pill  says,  in  effect,  "I  am  interested  in  you  and 
I  w  ill  care  for  you."  Secondly,  it  implies,  "If  you 
take  this  medicine  you  will  become  better."  Thus 
the  physician  offers  the  patient  interest  and  hope. 

Now  mental  patients  especially  have  lacked 
the  interest  of  other  people,  and  they  often  lack 
hope  for  their  own  recovery.  When,  therefore, 
physicians  and  nurses  invaded  wards  of  mental 
hospitals  to  dispense  the  new  tranquilizing  pills 
and  observe  the  effects,  the  situation  had  already 
changed  before  the  swallowing  of  a  single  pill. 
Many  of  these  patients  had  had  almost  no  per- 
sonal contact  with  a  physician  for  years.  No 
discredit  attaches  to  the  physicians  for  this  be- 
cause of  the  shocking  shortage  of  staff  in  most 
hospitals.  For  example,  some  physicians  in  the 
mental  hospitals  of  Louisiana  have  charge  of  five 
or  six  hundred  patients.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  physician  can  offer  no  real  care,  only 
a  kind  of  loose  suzerainty  of  his  many  wards. 

Knowing  how  thinly  spread  are  his  own  minis- 
trations, he  naturally  longs  for  some  physical 
remedy  which  could  multiply  his  individual 
efforts.  He  cannot  divide  himself  among  a  hun- 
dred patients,  but  he  can  give  a  pill  to  each.  And 
yet,  as  he  gives  the  pill,  he  also  gives  something 
of  himself— still  too  little  perhaps,  but  definitely 
something  more  than  he  has  given  before.  If  he 
goes  into  the  ward  to  observe  the  effects  of  the 
medication,  his  interest  becomes  communicated 
to  the  patients.  And  nurses  assigned  to  take 
blood  pressures  and  watch  for  possible  harmful 
side  effects  of  the  drugs  have  to  spend  more  time 
talking  to  the  patients.  Immediately  the  patients 
respond  to  this. 

Moreover,  as  the  tranquilizers  begin  their 
sedative  effects,  the  patients  become  less  repel- 
lent to  the  staff.  No  one  should  believe  that  the 
staffs  of  mental  hospitals  include  large  numbers 
of  unusually  devoted  people.  Most  of  the  per- 
sonnel simply  work  there.  They  tend  to  with- 
draw from  a  disturbed  patient  as  much  as  he 
tends  to  withdraw  from  them.  This  hurts  the 
patient  much  more  than  the  attendants  and 
nurses.  They  can  receive  supplies  of  affection  in 
their  homes;  he  cannot.  So  anything  which  makes 


patients  less  hostile  or  less  frightening  permits 
the  staff  to  draw  closer  to  them  and  so  promotes 
a  virtuous  circle  of  benefit  to  the  patients.  The 
tranquilizers  have  therefore  treated  the  patients 
directly  and  also  indirectly  through  reducing  the 
fears  of  the  staffs  of  mental  hospitals. 

FASHIONS    IN  DRUGS 

BECAUSE  of  the  important  psychological 
accompaniments  of  giving  some  medication 
like  a  tranquilizer,  we  shall  probably  never 
know  what  portion  of  the  benefits  of  these 
drugs  we  should  attribute  to  their  pharma- 
cological effects  and  what  to  the  transformation 
in  the  social  aspects  of  the  hospitals  which  has 
accompanied  their  use.  But  despite  the  enmesh- 
ing of  these  factors,  we  should  make  some  attempt 
to  separate  them.  The  history  of  medicine  in- 
cludes a  humbling  series  of  remedies  loudly  pro- 
claimed for  a  few  years  and  then  quietly  for- 
gotten. This  kind  of  "boom-and-bust"  cycle 
draws  its  energy  from  the  suggestibility  of 
patients— and  physicians.  The  best  physicians 
have  always  recognized  this,  and  most  of  them 
in  the  past  have  used  drugs  rather  sparingly. 
Trudeau,  one  of  the  wisest  physicians  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  advised  young  physicians: 
"Make  haste  to  use  the  new  drugs  while  they 
are  still  effective." 

Fortunately  all  this  has  begun  to  embarrass 
physicians  in  recent  years,  and  they  have  set 
themselves  the  task  of  studying  new  drugs  by 
objective  means,  or,  to  be  more  modest,  by  meth- 
ods which  approach  objectivity  much  more 
closely  than  those  hitherto  used.  These  include 
careful  preliminary  studies  of  the  action  of  any 
new  drug  in  animals.  But  such  studies  have  lim- 
ited value  for  predicting  the  effect  on  humans. 
This  we  can  better  accomplish  by  giving  the  new 
drug  to  a  group  of  patients  while  at  the  same 
time  administering  to  a  second  similar  group  an- 
other substance.  This  second  substance  may  have 
no  pharmacological  action  whatever.  We  call 
such  inert  substances  placebos  from  the  Latin, 
"I  will  please."  Physicians  have  used  them  for 
centuries  to  soothe  hypochondriacal  patients 
who  need  no  medicine  but  demand  one. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  a  new  drug  with  a 
placebo  the  physician  must  observe  a  number  of 
precautions.  Both  groups  <>l  patients  should  re- 
ceive the  new  drug  and  the  placebo  during  alter- 
nating periods.  The  patients  should  not  know 
what  kind  of  thug  they  receive.  Neither  should 
the  physician.  Mam  earl)  studies  of  this  kind 
failed  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  physician  oi 
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the  nurse  could  influence  the  patients  covertly  by 
their  manner  of  giving  the  different  pills,  even 
though  the  two  kinds  of  pills  Avere  indistinguish- 
able in  appearance.  Intonations  of  the  physician's 
or  nurse's  voices  may  suffice  to  suggest  an  expec- 
tation of  benefit  or  its  absence.  Accordingly,  in 
the  best  controlled  test,  neither  patient  nor  phy- 
sician knows  which  patients  receive  which  pill. 
This  secret  remains  in  a  code  broken  only  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment.  We  call  this  the  "double- 
blind"  experiment. 

THE    POWER    OF  SUGGESTION 

EVEN  these  arrangements  do  not  dispose  of 
all  possible  errors.  A  new  drug— especially 
one  used  in  psychiatry— has  noticeable  subjective 
effects.  The  patient  usually  becomes  aware  of 
some  of  these  effects,  and  his  imagination  ampli- 
fies them  further.  The  earnest  inquiries  of  the 
nurses  and  physicians  about  desirable  effects  or 
undesirable  complications  may  add  their  sugges- 
tive power.  Other  patients  taking  the  placebo 
will  note  no  pharmacological  effects,  but  may  be- 
come strongly  influenced  by  the  symptoms  of 
their  fellow-patients  who  are  taking  the  new 
drug.  By  contagion  they  may  acquire  the  symp- 
toms or  the  improvements  of  the  other  .group 
of  patients. 

Careful  studies  have  shown  that  as  many  as  40 
per  cent  of  general  patients  react  to  a  placebo  in 
a  manner  indistinguishable  from  the  effect  of  an 
active  drug.  Anxious  persons  are  more  suggestible 
than  relaxed  ones.  Mental  patients  are  much 
more  anxious  than  the  general  population.  We 
can  expect  therefore  that  mental  patients  will 
show  even  higher  proportions  of  the  "placebo 
reactors"  than  do  patients  in  general  hospitals. 
In  such  a  group  of  suggestible  persons  the  reac- 
tions to  the  placebo  may  even  conceal  the  merits 
of  a  useful  drug  by  failing  to  show  a  difference 
between  the  effects  of  the  placebo  and  of  the  new 
drug. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
the  "double-blind"  experiment  remains  the  best 
technique  we  have  for  the  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  drugs  on  patients.  Medicine  has  occa- 
sionally neglected  or  rejected  a  drug  later  found 
valuable;  but  these  few  instances  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  many  times  physicians  have  rashly 
embraced  some  worthless  remedy.  Prescribing 
such  a  drug,  the  physician  administers  a  double 
placebo.  The  patient  does  not  know  the  medi- 
cine is  inert  so  he  feels  better  under  the  su^es- 
tive  influence  of  taking  a  pill:  and  the  physician 
does  not  know  that  the  medicine  is  inert  so  he 


feels  better  because  he  has  "done  something"  lor 
his  patient. 

A  number  of  double-blind  studies  on  the  tran- 
quilizers have  helped  to  clarify  their  value  and 
limitations.  On  the  whole,  the  experiments  on 
seriously  ill  patients  in  the  mental  hospitals  con- 
firm the  earlier  impressions  of  the  efficacy  of 
these  drugs  as  emotional  diluents.  Such  patients 
when  they  receive  these  drugs  do  feel  better  and 
behave  more  rationally  than  similar  patients  not 
receiving  the  drugs,  or  than  they  themselves  do 
when  not  receiving  the  drugs. 

Only  a  few  research  centers  have  administered 
the  new  drugs  in  a  controlled  manner.  In  most 
hospitals  the  physicians  prescribe  the  drugs  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
personal  influence  of  the  physician  becomes  in- 
extricably entangled  with  the  pharmacological 
action  of  the  drugs  in  producing  whatever 
changes  occur.  One  psychiatrist  surveyed  the  re- 
sults of  different  physicians  using  the  same  drug 
in  the  same  hospital  with  comparable  patients. 
The  patients  of  some  of  these  physicians  bene- 
fited markedly,  those  of  others  little  or  not  at  all. 
These  variations  correlated  excellently  with  the 
attittules— enthusiastic  or  skeptical— of  the  phy- 
sicians toward  the  tranquilizers. 

One  of  the  better  psychiatric  hospitals  in  the 
country  obtained  exceedingly  poor  results  with 
the  tranquilizers,  and  some  members  of  its  staff 
became  curious  about  this.  This  hospital  has  a 
large  staff  of  physicians  who  have  adequate  time 
—and  enthusiasm— to  give  psychotherapy  to  every 
patient.  (I  hope  the  near  uniqueness  of  this  sit- 
uation does  not  lead  to  the  identification  of  the 
hospital.)  The  physicians  of  the  hospital  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  psychotherapy  with  almost  cult- 
ish  fervor  and  generally  disdain  all  physical  treat- 
ments, which  they  consider  at  best  an  aid  to  more 
important  work,  and  at  worst  a  sign  of  failure  on 
their  part.  Accordingly  they  prescribed  the  new 
drugs  with  attitudes  varying  from  sheepish  em- 
barrassment to  snobbish  disapproval.  When  they 
did  use  the  drugs,  they  prescribed  amounts  which 
others  have  generally  found  much  too  small  to 
produce  useful  effects. 

Bv  sabotaging  the  use  of  the  drugs  in  these 
ways,  the  physicians  of  this  hospital  arranged  for 
the  confirmation  of  their  original  doubts  about 
the  value  of  the  drugs.  Probably  in  such  a  hos- 
pital the  availability  of  psychotherapy  made  the 
drtiRS  much  less  necessary  than  elsewhere.  As  1 
have  already  emphasized,  psychotherapy  can  re- 
move the  need  for  the  tranquilizers,  but  the 
tranquilizers  cannot  do  the  same  for  psycho- 
therapy. 
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If  we  examine  the  reliable  studies  of  the 
tranquilizers  on  persons  only  mildly  or  moder- 
ately disturbed  Ave  find  results  much  less  definite 
than  those  observed  in  the  more  seriously  ill  pa- 
tients of  the  mental  hospitals.  In  fact  no  one  has 
yet  shown  that  for  the  ordinary  neurotic  in  the 
street  the  tranquilizers  offer  any  advantage  over 
the  blank  placebo.  Temporary  assuagement  of 
anxietv  they  can  bring  perhaps,  but  let's  not  con- 
fuse that  with  durable  improvement  in  the  un- 
derlying psychological  disorder.  I  venture  to  say 
therefore  that  if  anyone  obtains  much  relief  from 
these  drugs  he  belongs  in  one  of  two  groups.  He 
may  belong  among  the  seriously  ill  mentally  and 
in  that  case  should  be  in  a  hospital  or  is  lucky  to 
have  remained  outside  one.  Or  he  may  belong 
among  the  still  larger  group  of  suggestible  per- 
sons who  respond  to  the  taking  of  any  pill. 

Now  I  do  not  devalue  the  theiapeutic  benefits 
of  suggestion.  Indeed  I  think  the  alteration  of 
thoughts  through  suggestion  underlies  much  of 
our  psychotherapy.  But  suggestion  does  not  need 
to  include  the  cost  of  expensive  medications. 
Moreover,  suggestions  implanted  from  outside 
wear  otit.  like  insulin  given  to  a  patient  with 
diabetes.  They  must  then  be  re-injected  or  pre- 
ferably substituted  by  more  fundamental  psycho- 
logical changes  leading  to  the  production  of 
healthful  thoughts  within. 

DRUG  COMPANIES 
AND  DOCTORS 

IF  THE  tranquilizers  have  no  objectively 
demonstrable  effect  upon  the  course  of  simple 
psvehoneuroses,  we  have  to  account  somehow  for 
their  extraordinary  popularity.  The  announce- 
ment by  a  drug  company  of  the  sale  in  1956  of 
thirty  billion  tablets  of  one  tranquilizer  seems  to 
have  startled  no  one.  Pharmacology  having 
nothing  further  to  say  on  this  topic,  we  must  turn 
back  to  the  study  of  suggestibility  for  an  explana- 
tion. Such  extraordinary  sales  could  occur  only 
through  the  convergence  of  several  powerful 
forces. 

First,  the  drug  companies.  I  feel  sorry  for  them. 
Their  activities  oblige  them  to  inhabit  simul- 
taneously two  quite  different  worlds.  On  one  side 
they  affiliate  with  science  and  i t n  dedication  to 
objectivity  and  almost  cruel  detachment  from 
residts,  and  to  medicine  with  its  somewhat 
quaint,  somewhat  attenuated,  but  still  dominant 
concern  about  service  and  the  welfare  of  patients. 
On  the  other  side  they  have  to  get  along  in  the 
market  place  where  they  must  compete  or  perish. 

Under  the  circumstances,  many  of  the  drug 


companies  have  exhibited  extraordinary  re- 
straint: and  those  which  have  succumbed  can 
point  to  the  magnitude  of  the  temptation.  For 
given  the  armies  of  mental  patients  and  the 
little  we  can  do  for  them,  a  successful  drug  can 
bring  great  Wealth.  And  the  trancjuilizers  have 
done  this.  The  first  successes  aroused  the  envy  of 
other  companies  left  behind.  They  rushed  onto 
the  market  a  whole  series  of  "entirely  new"  tran- 
quilizers. Many  of  these  had  been  given  quite 
inadequate  study  before  being  offered  for  sale. 
Others  differed  insignificantly  from  those  already 
available. 

Secondly,  the  physicians.  Physicians  are  gen- 
erally very  busy  people  and  they  have  little  time 
for  reading.  Very  few  have  been  trained  to  think 
critically  or  judge  the  quality  of  scientific  work. 
As  much  as  any  other  group  they  illustrate 
Edison's  remark  that  "there  is  nothing  to  which 
men  will  not  resort  in  order  to  avoid  the  labor 
of  thinking."  But  the  extent  to  which  post- 
graduate medical  education  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  drug  companies  only  came  to  be 
realized,  I  think,  when  the  tranquilizers  swept 
across  the  country. 

The  drug'  companies  have  the  resources  and 
the  ingenuity  to  present  their  instruction  in 
appetizing  form.  Beautifully  illustrated  pam- 
phlets condense  for  the  busy  physician  enormous 
amounts  of  tedious  material.  What  he  reads 
retains  the  peculiar  jargon  of  science,  and  in- 
cludes- quotations  from  the  impressive  results  of 
other  physicians  all  bearing  numbers  which  refer 
to  an  extensive  bibliography.  Hie  physician  may 
never  notice  that  the  bibliography  includes  a 
great  deal  of  work  never  published  or  not  fit  to 
be.  He  may  not  realize  he  has  read  trash  dis- 
guised as  science. 

I  can  best  illustrate  the  success  of  this  particu- 
larly seductive  advertising  by  stating  that  one  of 
the  most  widely  consumed  of  the  tranquilizers 
(tonnage-wise,  I  mean)  was  marketed  across  the 
country  after  only  two  articles  on  its  clinical 
effectiveness  (reporting  uncontrolled  studies)  and 
none  on  its  complications  had  appeared  in  the 
medical  literature. 

And  Finally,  the  patients.  Most  patients  pre- 
fer to  have  a  physical  rather  than  a  psychological 
illness.  For  our  society  accepts,  endorses,  and 
sometimes  even  honors  physical  illness.  A 
physical  disability  permits  a  return  to  being 
cared  for  as  we  were  w  hen  <  hildren  and  never  are 
again,  except  when  physically  ill.  In  contrast, 
mental  illness  still  carries  much  oi  the  stigma 
associated  with  early  ideas  about  it— such  as  that 
ii  is  .1  sign  ol  congenital  inferiority,  <>l  lack  of 
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will  power,  or  oi  the  union  of  stubbornness  with 
cowardice.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  patient 
eagerly  sei/es  upon  a  physical  explanation  for  his 
symptoms.  Even  when  he  knows  his  difficulties 
are  primarily  psychological,  he  is  very  apt  to 
request  and  receive  a  prescription  to  mitigate 
this  diagnosis. 

I  believe  as  much  as  any  physician  does  that 
we  should  reduce  human  suffering.  But  the 
prescription  of  a  sedative  or  tranquilizer  to  a 
person  only  mildly  or  moderately  anxious  moves 
treatment  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  transfers 
attention  from  the  mind  to  the  body  instead  of 
the  reverse. 

A  physician  makes  little  sense  to  his  patient  if 
he  says,  ''Your  symptoms  arise  in  your  troubled 
thoughts  and  emotions  and  in  your  relations  with 
other  people.  Have  this  prescription  filled." 

These  two  sentences  are  almost  bound  to  clash 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and  he  will  almost 
as  certainly  forget  the  explanation  and  take  the 
pill. 

The  members  of  his  family  also  nearly  always 
welcome  a  prescription  for  it  provides  a  tem- 
porary resolution  of  their  own  dilemma.  Prob- 
ably the  welling  up  in  them  of  mingled  guilt 
and  resentment  toward  the  patient  has  troubled 
their  sleep  or  their  work.  They  have  vaguely 
suspected  that  his  difficulties  could  not  be  entirely 
divorced  from  theirs,  that  indeed  some  of  their 
animosities  may  have  contributed  to  some  of  his 
anxieties.  When  he  returns  from  the  physician 
with  a  bottle  of  pills  it  turns  out  that  his  illness 
was  all  along  a  physical  one  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subtle  pressures  brought  upon 
him  in  the  family  to  change  his  job  or  his  girl 
friend  in  favor  of  ones  selected  by  more  experi- 
enced members  of  the  family.  These  persons 
therefore  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  physician 
who  has  taken  this  sensible  view  of  the  patient's 
illness.  Their  endorsement  adds  a  further  dose 
of  suggestion  to  that  already  operating  within  the 
patient. 

POSITIVE    SIDE    OF  ANXIETY 

APART  from  their  ineffectiveness,  a  sec- 
ond objection  to  the  use  of  these  drugs  by 
the  moderately  anxious  person  seems  even  more 
important.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  these  drugs 
do  not  stultify  the  patient  to  the  same  extent  the 
barbiturates  do  when  given  in  adequate  doses. 
But  they  do  reduce  the  patient's  anxiety  and  can 
make  him  temporarily  more  comfortable.  Of 
course  they  were  meant  to  do  this.  Severe  anxiety 
paralyzes  the  frightened,  distraught  patient  who 
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has  to  be  admitted  to  a  mental  hospital.  It  ex- 
cludes him  from  effective  contact  with  other 
people  who  can  help  him.  But  there  are  distinct 
disadvantages,  in  fact  positive  dangers,  to  becom- 
ing comfortable  through  chemical  means  unless 
other  measures  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  origi- 
nal sources  of  tension. 

Although  excessive  anxiety  can  injure  us,  mild 
anxiety  may  stimulate  and  challenge  us.  It  drives 
us  to  take  action  against  our  troubles.  When  we 
lose  anxiety,  we  may  lose  our  concern  to  make 
urgent  corrections  in  ourselves  and  in  our  way 
of  living.  In  this  way  a  few  neurotic  embers  can 
smolder  unnoticed  until  they  burst  into  the 
flames  of  psychosis. 

Persons  who  take  these  drugs  frequently  con- 
fuse not  being  unhappy  with  being  happy.  No 
doubt  many  are  so  used  to  being  miserable  that 
the  relief  afforded  to  them  deserves  in  their 
opinion  the  name  of  happiness.  But  this  is  to 
compare  the  effects  of  tobacco  with  those  of  a 
sunset  or  symphony.  Tobacco,  one  of  our  oldest 
tranquilizers,  never  brings  its  user  anything  but 
relief  from  the  craving  for  tobacco. 

The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  tran- 
quilizers in  this  country  should  not  surprise  any- 
one familiar  with  our  consumption  of  that  other 
established  tranquilizer,  alcohol.  Physiologically 
alcohol  and  the  new  drugs  offer  little  choice. 
Alcohol  brings  a  little  more  befuddlement  for  a 
given  amount  of  relaxation;  but  the  tranquilizers 
lack  all  those  refinements  and  variations  of  taste 
which  have  made  our  use  of  alcohol  a  social 
institution.  However,  a  chemical  suppression  of 
psychological  difficulties  remains  a  concealment 
whether  with  just  a  little  vermouth  or  with  a 
shiny  tablet. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  connection,  remote  but 
nevertheless  important,  between  the  patients  in- 
side the  mental  hospitals  who  need  the  tran- 
quilizers and  those  persons  outside  who  take 
them  but  should  not  do  so.  The  question  is 
often  asked  whether  we  have  more  mental  illness 
than  former  generations.  We  cannot  answer  the 
question  in  this  form,  because  Ave  may  have  more 
mental  illness  or  may  only  recognize,  describe, 
and  treat  more  fully  the  illness  we  do  have.  But 
if  we  ask  whether  we  segregate  more  of  our  social 
misfits,  we  must  recognize  that  we  do. 

I  believe  we  sequester  larger  numbers  of 
deviants  than  has  any  age  or  society  hitherto. 
(The  patients  in  mental  hospitals  form  only  one 
colony  of  those  we  have  isolated.  Our  younger 
generations  exclude  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
elderly  persons  from  their  activities  almost  as 
completely  as  a  mental  hospital  can.) 


THREE 

Many  ol  the  residents  of  mental  hospitals  could 
not  live  comfortably  in  any  society,  nor  could 
any  society  permit  them  to  be  free.  They  are 
there  to  protect  the  public.  But  many  others, 
pel  haps  a  majority,  are  casualties  of  our  par- 
ticular society.  They  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
hospitals— -once  called  asylums— from  a  world  they 
found  too  unkind  and  thoughtless,  one  which  did 
not  care  enough  for  them.  They  are  there  to  be 
protected.  Meanwhile  many  of  those  they  left 
behind  assuage  their  own  anxieties  with  alcohol 
and  sedatives.  But  one  cannot  suppress  anxiety 
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without  also  reducing  regard  for  other  people. 
Much  love  comes  from  suffering.  And  the  tran- 
cjuilizers,  like  alcohol,  numb  not  only  psychic 
pain,  but  also  love.  Thus  the  widespread  use 
of  these  drugs  expresses— and  may  also  dan- 
gerously promote— both  the  loneliness  and  the 
callousness  of  our  crowds.  Perhaps  this  country 
needs  a  pill  not  to  remove  care,  but  to  increase  it. 

[Next  month,  Dr.  Stevenson  will  discuss  an- 
ient changes  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
schizophrenia,  the  great  harden  of  our  time.] 


THREE  POEMS  by  Mark  Van  D 


//  You  But  Dreamed  It 

god's  love  does  not  compute  desert 

In  birds  and  worms,  in  bones  and  dirt. 

He  kisses  all  things  where  they  lie; 

And  if  they  run,  or  if  they  fly, 

The  very  air  they  antic  through 

Is  theirs  till  death,  which  he  gives  too. 

Can  you  love  me  as  He  loves  these 

Great  stones  and  bones  and  starting  trees? 

You  never  made  me— yes,  I  know; 

But  you  can  slay  me,  quick  or  slow, 

By  not  beginning,  my  sweet  friend, 

To  own  me  without  thought  of  end, 

As  He  does,  He  does.  Listen  now 
To  that  small  warbler  on  the  bough. 
He  lets  him  sit,  He  lets  him  sing, 
As  if  he  were  the  chiefest  thing. 
And  so  he  is;  and  so  am  I 
If  you  but  dreamed  it,  standing  by. 


•en 


Little  Trip 

let's  go.  Let's  be  somewhere  awhile 
We  haven't  ever  been  before; 
And  strangers  cut  the  random  grass 
Or  leave  it  ragged.  That  can  pass; 
For  now  the  road  climbs  more  and  more, 
And  we  are  silent  mile  by  mile 
Between  whose  woods?  We'll  never  know 
Unless  we  stop  to  read  his  name. 
Up  and  over,  down  and  on 
Around  this  mountain,  blue  then  brown. 
Here  is  a  river,  wild  or  tame 
According  as  the  rocks  below 
Be  lew  or  many.  Next  a  house, 
And  neat  or  not  we  like  it  well, 
For  someone  else  does  all  the  chores 
Or  doesn't  do  them.  Churches,  stores- 
There,  I  heard  the  crossing  bell. 
So  home  by  dark  to  moth  and  mouse. 


Incinerator 

mornings,  in  a  stone  place, 
I  worship  fire  the  cleanser. 
I  go  there;  he  meets  me; 
And  one  scratch  does  it  all. 

The  paper,  the  wet  bones; 
Last  evening's  greenstuff: 
I  bring  them;  he  knows  me; 
And  smoke  is  our  word. 


And  then  I  am  silent. 
But  he  the  undoer— 
Ah,  the  fierce  laughings 
Of  flame  to  itself. 

The  eggshells,  the  cardboard- 
Matter  into  spirit- 
No  wonder  he  adores  me, 
And  <  omes  i  hei  e  evei  \  day. 


By  SYLVIA  WRIGHT 

Drawings  by  John  Peterson 


Dear  Fiduciary  Trust  Company 


A  heroic  effort  to  hefp  a  bank  understand 
that  running  a  house  is  lots  more  complicated 
than  managing  investments — especially  when 
a  couple  of  women  and  a  cookie  jar 
and  a  country  carpenter  get  mixed  up  with  it. 

YO  U  sound  cross.  How,  you  coldly  ask, 
can  anyone  have  spent  so  much  more 
money  than  she  told  the  Fiduciary  Trust  Com- 
pany she  was  going  to?  Don't  think,  you  inti- 
mate to  me,  that  you  can  play  fast  and  loose 
with  funds,  even  if  they  are  your  own  funds. 

The  tone  of  your  letter  indicates  that  for  you 
this  is  standard  procedure.  You  assume  you  are 
something  quite  usual,  even  something  I  should 
accept.    I  can't.    1  find  you  peculiar. 

Look  at  it  from  my  point  of  view.  Here  is 
our  family,  owning  a  delightful,  if  dilapidated, 
house  by  the  seashore.  I  own  a  sixth,  and  my 
brother  owns  a  twelfth,  and  one  of  my  aunts 
owns  a  third,  and  the  other  of  my  aunts  owns 
five-twelfths.     Things  are  simple. 

My  aunt  who  owns  the  third  dies,  and  things 
are  still  simple  because  I  am  expecting  to 
inherit  it.  Suddenly  you  leap  into  the  picture, 
and  it's  your  third  of  a  house.  I  have  inherited 
it,  but  you  have  it,  in  trim  for  me. 

You  don't  know  anything  about  the  house. 
You've  never  seen  it.  You  don't  intend  to  see  it. 
You  don't  know  its  beautiful  view  of  the  Sound 
("We  must  cut  down  that  dead  tree").  You've 
never  been  swimming  here  ("It's  the  getting  in 
that's  difficult"),  or  felt  the  breeze  on  the  piazza 


in  summer  ("This  must  be  a  scorcher  on  the 
mainland").  You  don't  know  the  house's  indi- 
vidual smell— wood,  salt  air,  soap,  and  some- 
thing unidentifiable.  You  haven't  struggled 
with  the  bad  habits  of  the  privet  roots:  they 
crawl  into  the  drain  pipes  and  awful  things 
transpire  (I  use  this  exactly)  in  the  cellar.  And 
you  have  no  notion  of  my  Aunt  Maria,  who 
knows  where  everything  is  and  the  minute  it 
isn't.  It  is  Aunt  Maria  who  established  how 
things  are  put  away  for  the  winter:  ink  bottles 
are  put  in  the  potties  that  have  covers,  in  case 
they  freeze  and  burst.  If  they  do,  you  can 
always  wash  the  potties,  and  if  they  don't,  there 
is  your  ink  for  next  summer. 

Incidentally,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  bottle  of  Noxon  which  burst  last  winter 
did  no  damage  to  your  third  of  the  laundry. 

Through  no  virtue  of  yours  or  effort  on  your 
part,  you  acquired  a  third  of  a  summer  house 
in  a  desirable  location.  Were  you  pleased? 
Did  you  politely  thank  anyone?  You  carped. 
You  told  me  trust  companies  don't  like  propertv 
that  doesn't  produce  income. 

We  amiably  decided  that  we  would  rent  for 
the  summer  and  produce  income.  We  did  rent 
and  we  did  produce  income,  but  we  had  to 
make  a  few  alterations— rewiring,  etc.— which 
we  had  been  putting  off.  We  happened  to 
spend  more  than  we  produced. 

Do  you  commiserate?  Do  you  say,  "Better 
luck  next  time?"  No,  you  want  to  know  why 
you  weren't  told  of  this  ahead  of  time.  I  didn't 
know  ahead  of  time  myself,  but  this  doesn't 
satisfy  you.    I  have  to  explain. 

Meanwhile  you  sit  in  New  York,  and  take  a 
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2  per  cent  commission  from  me  for  making  me 
explain  how  I  spent  some  money  that  is  really 
mine,  but  that  yon  keep  and  take  2  per  cent 
of  for  letting  me  spend  and  making  me  explain 
how  and  why  1  spent  it.  Now  do  you  see  why  I 
find  you  peculiar?  Do  you  wonder  1  sometimes 
ask  myself  if  a  third  of  me  is  in  trust? 
(Is  it?) 

I COULDN'T  tell  you  every- 
thing as  it  came  up.  Even  a  third 
of  me  couldn't  make  a  long  distance 
telephone  call  every  time  I  had  to 
throw  out  a  broken  bottle  of 
Noxon.  Sometimes  it  was  physically 
impossible  for  me  to  do  so,  like 
being  in  the  act  of  tying  up  the  mat- 
tresses while  being  told  about  the 
rot  under  the  piazza. 

On  an  island,  things  are  compli- 
cated: they  have  to  go  to  the  main- 
land to  be  fixed.  I  couldn't  man- 
age the  two  mattresses  on  my  bicy- 
cle, so  I  had  to  order  a  truck  to  take  them  to 
the  boat. 

Even  though  I  am  not  a  trust  company,  I 
am  thrifty,  and  I  had  decided  the  ticking  would 
do  for  a  while  longer.  The  minute  I  had  called 
the  truck,  I  realized  that  when  the  mattresses 
were  delivered  to  the  boat,  they  would  be 
thrown  down  on  the  dirty  wet  deck.  To  avoid 
the  ticking  being  mined,  I  had  to  wrap  them  up. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  package  two  mattresses 
in  a  hurry  so  their  ticking  won't  get  dirty  in  a 
boat?  If  not,  this  is  what  happens.  Just  when 
you  get  a  mattress  curled  around  and  roped  with 
the  old  clothesline,  the  clothesline  breaks.  The 
mattress  gives  you  a  smart  blow  and  knocks 
you  on  the  floor  (we  had  been  on  the  bed). 
Downstairs,  Jack  Johnson,  the  carpenter,  is  call- 
ing to  yon  that  the  rot  under  the  piazza  is  much 
worse  than  we  realized,  and  will  you  please  come 
and  look  at  it.  Being  what  he  is,  he  sounds 
both  doomed  and  gratified.  At  this  point,  if 
you  were  not  a  company,  yon  would  cry. 

That  explains  why  you  were  charged  for  a 
third  of  a  new  clothesline.  1  used  old  sheets  to 
cover  the  mattresses,  so  you're  not  out  any- 
thing on  packaging.  Aunt  Maria  saved  you 
money,  too.  She  keeps  old  hair  pillows  and 
mattresses,  because  it  is  good  hair  and  may 
come  in  handy.  So,  although  there  was  an  extra 
(  barge  of  forty-four  cents  for  carting  the  pillows 
to  the  boat,  you  were  saved  about  six  dollars 
per  mattress  for  new  hair. 

The  pillows  were  before  your  time,  and  I 


don't  believe  a  third  of  them  really  belonged  to 
you.  I  could  make  a  case  for  your  owing  the 
rest  of  us  something  on  the  saving  on  hair.  I 
intend  to  be  magnanimous,  but  I  point  this 
out  in  case  you  think  your  accounts  are  any 
more  complicated  than  mine.  I  may  have  to 
take  into  consideration  that  Aunt  Maria  will 
think  the  pillows  were  before  my  .time,  too,  in 
which  case  I  will  have  to  deduct 
my  sixth  of  the  saving  from  my 
share  of  the  total  cost.  I  think  that's 
what  I'll  have  to  do. 

What's  more,  you  saved  on  bi- 
cycle wrapping.  Don't  worry  about 
what  happened  to  the  mattresses  on 
the  way  back.  The  mattress  com- 
pany packed  them  in  brown  paper 
envelopes.  I  kept  the  envelopes  in 
case  they  should  come  in  handy, 
and  when  the  tenants  were  about  to 
arrive  and  I  had  to  put  my  bicycle 
away  in  the  cellar,  one  of  the  en- 
velopes was  just  right  for  putting 
a  bicycle  away  in  a  cellar  in.  I  am  saving  the 
other  mattress  envelope,  of  which  you  own  a 
third,  and  if  you  have  any  use  for  it,  I  will  be 
glad  to  send  it  to  you.  If,  that  is,  you  will  pay 
the  postage. 

Now  that  you  have  forced  me  to  go  over  the 
way  we  do  things,  I  realize  that  you  may  find 
us  strange.  It  is  unsettling  enough  to  have  to 
justify  one's  habits  to  another  person,  with  a 
few  of  his  own.  But  how  can  one  explain  them 
to  a  company,  which  is  anything  but?  Some  of 
my  habits  are  acquired,  some  inherited,  and  some 
were  thrust  upon  me,  like  the  mattress. 

I  will  try  to  explain. 

Like  many  places  and  families,  this  one  prides 
itself  on  being  unique,  and  is  only  a  little 
peculiar.  The  people  who  come  for  the  summer 
are  rich,  and  the  people  who  live  here  all  year 
round  are  comfortable  from  looking  after  the 
rich  ones.  The  two  groups  are  not  as  different 
as  they  think,  except  that  from  June  15  to  Labor 
Day,  the  local  people  have  no  time  to  talk,  and 
the  summer  people  have  plenty. 

But  now  is  the  season  when  the  air  is  so  clear 
that  the  houses  on  the  mainland  are  miraged, 
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when  the  ocean  is  a  deep  blue,  and  the  long 
grass  is  turning  lavender;  now  is  the  season 
when  the  silence  of  no  summer  people  settles 
over  the  Island.  It  is  a  time  foi  leisurely  con- 
versations about  fishing,  rich  people,  bitter- 
sweet, and  other  things  we  have  here,  a  time 
for  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  evenings,  a  time 
for  explaining  to  the  Fiduciary  Trust  Company. 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 


(Pic. isc  hear  with  me.  I'm  giving  you  atmos- 
phere, so  you  will  realize  that  I'm  as  real  as 
you  are.) 

It  is  also  the  season  lor  looking  over  other 
people's  houses  and  gardens.  If,  like  us,  they  put 
things  away  carefully,  it  is  only  mildly  inter- 
esting: w  hen  you  peer  in  windows  you  see  old 
sheets  draped  on  things.  The  gardens,  how- 
ever, are  gratifying.  I  never  take  anything  if 
1  think  someone  is  coming  back  for  a  weekend, 
unless  I  know  the  tomatoes  wouldn't  last  till 
then.  lint,  observing  such  courtesies,  one  enjoys 
good  salads  in  the  fall. 


eight  while  1  am  wandering  around  the  house 
in  a  wrapper  in  a  fog.  Since  they  are  here,  there 
is  little  point  my  telling  them  it  isn't  a  good 
idea  to  paint  in  a  fog.  I  wouldn't,  in  any  case, 
because  they  are  gloomy  already.  It  is  a  long 
time  before  they  will  be  home,  and  they  need 
each  other  for  comfort. 

The  plumbers  wouldn't  have  to  come  in  pairs 
except  for  the  crawl  space,  which  is  under  the 
kitchen  and  has  always  presented  a  problem. 
The  head  plumber  is  big,  burly,  and  equable, 
and  I  am  in  love  with  him,  because  in  the  kind 
of  life  I  have  been  leading,  a  serene  plumber 
is  a  father  figure.  (You  might  have 
been  a  father  figure  too,  if  you  had 
wanted  to  be,  but  you're  too  picky.) 
The  head  plumber  is  much  bigger 
than  I  am,  and  I  had  trouble  in  the 
crawl  space  myself  when  I  was  con- 
siderably smaller.  Once  he  is  in 
there,  he  has  to  have  someone  to 
hand  him  things.  This  is  as  good 
an  explanation  as  I  can  give  as  to 
why  it  cost  $60  to  fix  the  pipes 
under  the  kitchen  sink. 

It  didn't  occur  to  me  to  question 
things  coming  in  pairs,  because  so 
lgs  in  the  house  do.  There  are  two 
,  held  up  by  hooks,  on  either  side  of 
room  mantlepiece,  which  also  has  two 
two  candlesticks.  Every  winter  the 
h  were  bought  by  my  grandparents  on 
n  trip,  are  put  away  in  a  certain  box, 
in  a  certain  newspaper.  This  news- 
n  Dutch,  is  dated  1895,  and  the  only 
I  can  lead  announces  the  death  of 
Engels. 

aria  again,  of  course.   Aunt  Maria  has 
se  with  slots,  and  she  always  puts  the 
eads  up  and  facing  in  the  same  direc- 
gets  uneasy  if  she  has,  say,  Jefferson 
ti-head  nickels,  because  the  heads  look 
ays.    I  know  about  being  punctilious, 
is  no  need  for  you  to  behave  as  if  I 
heard  of  it. 
:  the  2Jictures  *n         house  come  in 
lere  are  two  Romes  (Colosseum  and 
it'  Angelo),  two  sepia  English  cathe- 
colored  steeplechases,   two  hunting 
two  Dumas  characters  fighting  duels, 
rs,  one  outdoors.    There  is  Courtship 
iage. 

ine,  however,  is  unique.  Evangeline 
raving,  "Dedicated  by  Permi/sion  to 
Longfellow."  "Sat  by  some  nameless 
thought  that  perhaps  in  its  bosom,  he 


KNOWING  that  you  may 
misinterpret  this,  I  would  not 
have  brought  it  up,  except  to  make 
clear  to  yoti  that  I  have  surveyed 
a  lot  of  houses.  I  have  looked  at 
other  people's  rot,  and  in  some 
newer  houses  it  is  much  worse  than 
ours.  This  explains  why  you  have 
no  reason  to  complain  about  spend- 
ing SI 90  on  fixing  one  section  of 
the  porch,  after  seventy  years.  Since 
there  are  twelve  other  sections  to 
the  porch,  you  will  have  to  get  used 
to  it. 

We  don't  call  it  a  house.  Even  though  it 
has  eight  bedrooms,  we  call  it  a  cottage.  Cot- 
tages are  ample  and  rambling  and  were  built 
about  1880.  They  have  acres  of  roof  on  differ- 
ent levels,  from  which  shingles  are  detached  in 
hurricanes,  creating  work  for  carpenters.  You 
haven't  run  into  this  yet.  It  is  even  more 
expensive  than  everything  else  here,  which  is 
very. 

A  can  of  salted  peanuts  costs  forty-six  cents 
on  the  Island. 

One  reason  why  things  are  expensive  is  that- 
like  nuns  and  sailors  elsewhere— our  workmen 
come  in  pairs.  There  are  always  two  carpenters, 
two  painters,  and  two  plumbers.  In  the  case  of 
Jack  Johnson,  this  coupling  is  sound.  You 
would  like  him;  he  knows  ahead  of  time  that 
there  will  be  rot,  and  termites.  If  he  didn't 
come  with  another  carpenter  for  mitigation,  I 
would  cut  my  throat. 

It  might  be  easier  for  me  if  you  got  someone 
to  pair  off  with. 

(No  matter  what  he  says,  there  are  no  termites 
in  the  cellar.  Try  as  he  would,  all  he  could  find 
was  a  few  rotted  boards  he  said  were  a  termite 
trap  if  I  didn't  remove  them.) 

The  painters  come  from  the  mainland,  and 
arrive  off  a  fishing  boat  at  twenty  minutes  of 
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was  already  at  rest  and  she  longed  to  slumber 
beside  him,"  it  says  underneath.  There  are 
weeping  willows  and  she  sits  on  the  gravestone 
staring  at  the  ground.  This  picture  has  always 
been  in  my  room,  and  has  made  me  miserable 
for  years,  particularly  when  it  is  raining. 

I MENTION  Evangeline  to  illustrate  the 
quality  of  my  difficulties  in  getting  the  house 
ready  for  the  tenants.  If  I  had  done  more  paint- 
ing and  carpentering  myself,  I  might  have  saved 
money.  But  I  simply  didn't  have  time.  Throw- 
ing things  out  and  putting  things  away  took 
too  long. 

Neither  sounds  difficult,  nor  would  have 
occurred  to  you.  They  don't  show  in  any  way 
a  trust  company  can  see,  like  money. 

Aunt  Maria  made  a  special  visit  to  help  throw 
things  away.    She  knew  we  had  to. 

But  she  had  a  sentiment  about  Evangeline. 

Moreover,  one  does  not  get  rid  of  a  chair  with 
a  broken  cane  seat,  even  if  it  has  not  been  fixed 
in  fifteen  years,  when  it  matches  a  whole  chair. 
They  go  together. 

Old  laced  canvas  bathing  shoes  may  come  in 
handy  for  guests  who  haven't  brought  their  own, 
not  realizing  our  rocks  are  barnacley. 

There  was  the  old-fashioned  large  round  tin 
bathtub  which  was  always  kept  under  the 
double  bed  in  the  downstairs  spare  room.  Usu- 
ally a  single  male  guest  has  this  room,  because 
Aunt  Maria  thinks  it  is  nice  and  separate  for 
him.  He  is  supposed  to  find  the  old  tin  tub 
convenient  to  put  his  bathing  suit  in  after 
swimming.  That  he  never  does  is  no  reason 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

There  was  the  thing,  and  even  Aunt  Maria 
didn't  know  exactly  what  it  was  for.  It  was 
small,  square,  and  made  of  wood,  with  one  flat 
side  and  an  open  box  built  onto  the  bottom  of 
the  Hat  side.  Or  top,  as  the  case  may  be,  since 
it's  doubtful  which  side  should  be  up.  Aunt 
Maria  couldn't  remember  what  it  was  for,  but, 
now  that  she  had  seen  it,  she  said,  she  realized 
it  had  always  been  there,  ft  was  a  nice  little 
thing.  She  had  a  sentiment  about  it.  Perhaps 
you  could  stand  a  plant  on  it. 

Those  small  embroidered  squares,  all  dif- 
ferent, go  under  finger  bowls.  One  might  use 
finger  bowls  sometime. 

The  candleholders  with  springs  in  them  are 
for  the  dining-room  table.  They  hold  paper 
shades  with  dangling  bead  fringe,  and  a  silver 
filigree  shade  goes  on  top  of  that.  It  seemed  too 
bad  when  they  had  been  kept  so  carefully  for 
so  long— 


For  your  information,  all  these  things  are  now 
in  the  large  closet  on  the  third  floor. 

1  find  Aunt  Maria  catching:  when  I  dug  out 
my  grandfather's  large  glass  tobacco  jar,  I  de- 
cided it  would  do  for  cookies,  ft  does  nicely  for 
the  kind  you  want  to  keep  moist,  but  not  for 
the  kind  you  want  to  keep  crisp.  LTnfortunately, 
this  happens  to  be  a  device  one  doesn't  need  at 
the  seashore. 

Just  because  1  took  a  little  time  out  to  make 
cookies,  don't  jump  to  the  conclusion  I  wasn't 
concentrating.  I  concentrated  the  whole  time 
on  saving  money,  but  it  did  no  good.  Our  house 
has  intransigences. 

Take  the  kitchen.  I  admit  I  should  have  told 
you  ahead  of  time  about  getting  rid  of  the  slide. 
I  didn't  decide  until  a  carpenter  was  there 
(shelves),  and  then— it  was  ecstasy  to  see  him 
rip  off  the  molding— it  was  too  late  to  consult 
you. 

The  slide  was  a  small  opening  between  the 
kitchen  and  the  china  closet  with  shelf  space 
on  either  side.  The  cook  put  the  dishes  through 
the  slide,  and  the  maid,  waiting  in  the  china 
closet,  received  them  and  took  them  into  the 
dining-room,  where  the  family  was.  This  sounds 
archaic,  but  you  can  find  something  similar  to 
a  slide  in  the  latest  home  decoration  magazines, 
where  it  is  called  a  pass-through  and  is  con- 
sidered desirable. 


THIS  is  why  we  went  so  far  over  on  the 
estimate  for  linoleum.  Once  the  slide  was 
gone,  and  a  doorway  created,  the  linoleum 
couldn't  just  stop  at  the  doorway:  it  had  to  go 
into  the  china  closet.  And  if  there  was  linoleum 
in  the  china  closet,  there  had  to  be  linoleum  in 
the  kitchen  pantry,  too,  to  balance. 

Now  the  reason  why  the  linoleum  was  not 
linoleum,  but  vinyl  tile,  which  is  more  expensive, 
was  because  1  was  concentrating  so  hard  on 
saving  money.  So  was  my  cousin,  who  was  help- 
ing me  decide  on  colors.  The  fact  that  each  of 
us  couldn't  stand  the  colors  the  other  picked  out 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  expense, 
because  we  couldn't  stand  some  expensive  ones, 
too. 

Linoleum  is  one  of  the  few  things  in  this 
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world  that  never  looks  like  itself.  It  looks  like 
sculptured  rugs.  Aubusson  carpets,  bricks,  nngei 
painting,  or  Jackson  Pollacks.  I  had  jnst  decided 
on  a  fackson  Pollack,  which  was  called  spatter 
pattern,  when  they  told  me  that  linoleum  lasts 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  must  be  waxed  regularly. 

I  was  amazed.  W  hat  was  the  point  of  it? 

I  pointed  out  that  1  never  waxed  the  floor 
in  the  kitchen,  which,  being  wood  stained  dark, 
didn'l  show  the  dirt.  I  pointed  out  that  it  had 
lasted  seventy  years.  Jack  Johnson  said  wood 
floors  were  insanitary,  because  of  dirt  in  the 
cracks.  I  said  we  didn't  eat  off  the  floor,  and 
no  one  had  died.  He  likes  to  argue,  and  so  here 
he  got  off  the  track.  He  told  me  the  only  really 
good  heavy-duty  floor  was  wood,  which  they  use 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Club  where  twenty  or  thirty 
people  work. 

That  proved  my  point,  but  not  to  him,  be- 
cause he  hastily  told  me  that  at  the  Club  they 
washed  the  floor  twice  a  day  with  soap  and 
boiling  water.  Was  I  prepared  to  do  that?  he 
asked  accusingly. 

He  and  everyone  agreed  that  linoleum  shows 
the  dirt  and  has  to  be  washed  and  waxed  and 
wears  out  quickly,  and  was  going  to  be  a  job  to 
lay  because  our  floors  are  wavy,  but,  they  said, 
if  you  rent,  you  must  have  linoleum.  Linoleum 
is  pretty. ' 

By  this  time,  I  didn't  like  any  of  the  linoleum 
patterns,  and  my  cousin  wanted  something  pink, 
which  I  couldn't  spend  even  half  my  life  with. 
We  had  to  compromise,  and  we  did,  on  black 
and  white  vinyl  tile,  which  looks  like  real  tile, 
but  isn't.  The  white  tiles  look  as  if  something 
gray  had  been  spilled  on  them,  which  means  they 
don't  show  the  dirt,  except  that  something  comes 
off  if  I  rub  them  with  steel  wool.  But,  they  tell 
me,  if  I  don't  fuss  at  it  and  if  I  wax  it  once 
in  a  while,  it  may  last  my  lifetime. 


Full  Circle 

UNITED  NATIONS,  N.  Y.,  March  23- 
The  Liberian  representative  here  de- 
clared this  week  that  his  country  lagged 
materially  behind  the  new  nation  of 
Ghana  because  it  had  always  been  in- 
dependent and  had  never  reaped  the 
advantages  ol  colonialism.  .  .  . 
— New  York  Times,  March  24,  1957. 
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So  next  to  wood— which  has— it  seemed  the  best 
tiling.  Can't  you  see  now  that  I  tried? 

I AM  not  sure  if  this  explains  everything,  but 
it  shows  why  it  has  taken  me  so  long  to.  One 
of  my  problems  has  been  how  much  to  tell  you: 
I  would  have  a  better  grasp  of  this  if  I  weren't 
confused  about  what  or  who  you  are. 

I  was  clear  that  you  are  a  company— an  odd 
company  because  you  are  set  up  to  mind,  not 
your  own  business,  but  mine.  This  means  seiz- 
ing any  money  you  can  get  and  investing  it  for 
my  benefit  at  3  or  4  per  cent— strange  to  start 
with  because  if  I  could  seize  any  money  I  could 
get  6  per  cent  for  it.  But  you  can't  help  this; 
you  are  what  the  law  says  you  must  be. 

But  then  you  throw  me  off  by  behaving  like  a 
person.  You  accuse,  or  something  like  that. 

Are  you  clear  about  yourself,  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company?  I  have  at  hand  (it  has  taken  a  little 
time  to  write  all  this)  your  annual  report.  You 
begin  by  quoting  an  "eminent  physician,"  who 
once  said,  "We  must  .  .  .  treat  the  disease  accord- 
ing to  the  best  medical  knowledge.  But  we  must 
also  never,  never  forget  that  we  are  taking  care 
of  a  human  being."  1  gather  he  needed  to  re- 
assure himself  at  certain  moments,  such  as  when 
he  was  treating  a  human  being  with  parrot  fever. 
You  go  on  to  say  that  "the  relationship  between 
doctor  and  patient  applies  equally  to  our  rela- 
tionship with  our  clients."  Then  you  talk 
earnestly  about  your  spirit  of  helpfulness,  sym- 
pathy, understanding,  and  so  on. 

What  is  this?  In  the  first  place,  What  makes 
you  think  you're  a  doctor?  It's  insulting— I'm 
not  sick  in  relation  to  you.  And  why  are  you 
pretending  to  be  a  person?  Is  it  a  backhanded 
attempt  to  get  my  sympathy? 

If  it  is,  I  consider  it  beneath  you— and  also 
beneath  U.  S.  Steel  and  various  other  companies 
that  have  tried  this  dodge  on  me.  As  a  company, 
you  should  be  a-sympathetic.  This  would  relieve 
the  pressure  on  me  as  well  as  on  you. 

Perhaps  you  should  sit  down  and  have  a  files- 
to-files  talk  with  yourself.  You're  limited,  you 
know,  by  definition.  You  can't  be  everything. 
Remember  that  you  are  a  company,  and  don't 
go  creeping  around  corners  like  a  human  being. 

I  refuse  to  feel  sorry  for  you.  After  all,  as 
Aunt  Maria  says,  you  chose  to  do  it.  You  could 
have  been  the  Cockaigne  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany, Erewhon  Underwear,  or  Utopian  Utensils. 
You  had  a  choice  and  you  chose  to  be  the 
Fiduciary  Trust  Company.  Though  limited,  it 
sounds  like  a  solid  thing  to  be.  Have  the  courage 
of  your  corporation. 


Eugene  V.  Rostow 


NEEDED: 

a  rational  Security  Program 


The  Dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School  suggests  a 
new  system  for  screening  employees 
in  government  and  defense  industries — designed 
to  give  better  protection  both  to  the 
public  interest  and  to  innocent  individuals. 

TT  I  S  ten  years  since  President  Truman  estab- 
lished the  first  loyalty  program,  in  response  to 
the  fear  and  tension  which  accompanied  public 
recognition  of  the  Cold  War.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread impression  that  the  loyalty-security  pro- 
grams, as  they  are  now  known,  have  been  on 
the  wane  since  the  censure  of  the  late  Senator 
McCarthy.  The  impression  is  misleading.  Al- 
though we  have  been  somewhat  less  agitated 
about  subversives  lately,  the  institutionalized  ma- 
chinery  of  investigation,  screening,  hearings,  and 
appeals  goes  on;  and  the  practice  is  still  spread- 
ing. 

The  loyalty-security  programs  are  not  im- 
portant only  because  they  directly  affect  the  jobs 
of  many  millions  of  workers  in  government,  in 
the  armed  services,  in  defense  industries,  in 
schools  and  universities,  and  in  various  "sensi- 
tive" jobs  throughout  the  nation.  In  their  present 
forms  these  programs  also  deny  basic  values  of 
our  law.  They  introduce  into  the  social  order, 
and  into  the  legal  system,  concepts  of  guilt  with- 
out fault  which  have  no  j)lace  in  a  society  formed 
under  the  Constitution  and  its  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  committed  to  the  faith  of  freedom. 

It  should  be  easier  to  reach  rational  conclu- 
sions about  how  to  protect  the  nation's  internal 
security  today  than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  In  the 
first  place,  the  country  as  a  whole  knows  much 
more  now  than  it  did  then  about  the  realities  of 
the  Communist  movement.  The  nation  realizes 


now,  as  only  a  minority  did  then,  that  Com- 
munism genuinely  threatens  the  balance  of 
power  on  which  our  security  as  a  nation  rests— 
in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
know  that  the  threat  is  determined,  patient,  well- 
managed,  and  growing;  that  it  will  be  pushed 
into  every  likely  chink  in  our  defenses  with  care- 
fully calculated  force;  and  that  it  rests  on  a 
massive  Soviet  industrial  base,  which  is  expand- 
ing more  rapidly  than  our  own.  We  know  that 
the  Communist  threat  cannot  be  exorcised  by 
legal  action  against  our  weak  Fifth  Column  at 
home,  although  that  Fifth  Column  exists  and 
will  be  used  to  the  limit  of  its  capacities. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  possible  now 
to  reach  firmer  conclusions  than  could  have  been 
accepted  in  1947  about  the  dimensions  of  the 
internal  security  problem,  and  the  consequences 
of  various  ways  of  dealing  with  it.  In  fact,  a 
governmental  committee  under  Mr.  Loyd 
Wright  is  now  reviewing  these  problems  and 
expects  to  issue  a  detailed  report— with  recom- 
mendations—early this  summer. 

The  loyalty  program  launched  in  1947  did  not 
represent  a  new  problem  in  government.  The 
government,  like  all  other  employers,  has  always 
had  procedures  for  investigating  the  character 
and  history  of  i(s  employees  and  prospective  em- 
ployees. These  procedures  had  developed  grad- 
ually over  many  years,  and  it  became  explicit 
policy  some  twenty  years  ago  not  to  employ  Com- 
munists or  Fascists,  or  their  sympathizers,  in  the 
government.  Government  employees  had  to  take 
more  and  more  elaborate  oaths,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  more  and  more  searching  inquiry,  be- 
fore the  government  could  be  satisfied  as  to  their 
fitness  to  serve,  both  during  and  alter  the  war, 
investigatory  efforts  were  expanded,  in  a  race  to 
enforce  these  screening  polities  effectively,  as  the 
Eederal  establishment  mushroomed  in  size. 
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In  1946  and  1947,  however,  the  contours  of 
the  problem  changed.  It  came  to  be  widely 
suspected  that  during  the  New  Deal,  and  during 
the  war,  pockets  of  Communists  and  their  friends 
had  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.  While  the  evidence  of 
such  infiltration  on  a  considerable  scale  is  not 
wholly  convincing,  the  charge  was  vigorously 
propagated  and  had  some  foundation.  Espionage 
is  an  old,  old  technique  of  government.  And  we 
should  take  it  for  granted  that  Communists  will 
in  the  nature  of  their  cause  seek  to  lodge  them- 
selves wherever  they  can  hope  to  exert  influence 
—in  unions,  government  departments,  radio  sta- 
tions, or  schools.  Nonetheless,  the  thought  that 
important  or  relatively  important  officials  of  the 
government  had  come  close  to  treasonable  activi- 
ties struck  hard  and  stirred  opinion  deeply. 

As  the  reaction  gained  momentum,  the  loyalty 
review  procedures  were  initiated,  to  provide  more 
security  to  the  government  employee  as  well  as 
to  the  government,  to  promote  uniformity  of 
standards  among  the  departments,  and  to  give 
the  employee  whose  loyalty  had  been  challenged 
an  opportunity  to  answer,  to  have  the  protection 
of  a  hearing,  and  to  take  an  appeal. 

"the  interests  of 
national  security" 

SINCE  1947,  the  political  standard  by 
which  fitness  to  serve  in  the  government  is 
determined  has  been  changed  twice.  The  original 
order  of  1947  required  a  loyalty  investigation 
for  every  employee  and  prospective  employee  of 
the  government.  No  one  was  to  be  accepted  for 
employment,  or  allowed  to  continue  in  employ- 
ment, if  it  should  be  found,  "on  all  the  evi- 
dence," that  "reasonable  grounds  exist  for  belief 
that  the  person  involved  is  disloyal  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  This  standard,  re- 
quiring a  positive  finding  of  "disloyalty,"  was 
changed  in  1951  to  provide  for  dismissal  or  re- 
fusal of  employment  where,  "on  all  the  evidence, 
there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  person  involved  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States." 

In  1953,  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  per- 
suaded that  the  Truman  program  was  too  weak, 
revised  the  original  Executive  Order  to  make  the 
interests  of  "national  security,"  rather  than  "dis- 
loyalty" or  "reasonable  doubt  as  to  loyalty,"  the 
test  of  federal  employment.  The  Eisenhower 
order  established  as  its  standard  the  rule  that 
no  one  was  to  be  employed  or  retained  in  em- 
ployment unless  his  employment  "is  clearly  con- 
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sistent  with  the  interests  of  the  national  se- 
curity." 

A  considerable  number  of  studies  and  reports 
have  given  the  public  some  sense  of  what  is 
involved  in  many  loyalty-security  cases:  the 
charges,  often  vague,  and  usually  concerned  with 
opinion,  or  the  opinions  of  friends  or  relatives, 
rather  than  conduct;  the  evidence,  often  petty, 
dealing  with  meetings,  subscriptions,  radical 
interests,  or  unusual  behavior,  woven  into  a  pat- 
tern creating  doubt:  the  personal  tragedy  of  a 
career  and  life-history  near  ruin,  even  where  a 
man  has  been  finally  cleared;  the  loyalty,  and 
occasionally  the  betrayal,  of  friends;  the  prolonga- 
tion of  vague  and  intangible  inquiries  in  a  quasi- 
judicial  form.  Reported  cases  illustrate  not  only 
the  routine  grounds  for  dismissal— crime,  false- 
hood, misrepresentation,  and  the  like— but  also 
charges  which  represent  fantastic  hypotheses 
about  the  nature  of  patriotism  and  the  likelihood 
of  its  being  betrayed. 

Case  after  case  charges  a  person  with  friendly 
association  with  a  relative  or  friend  thought  to 
be  a  Communist,  or  a  Communist  sympathizer, 
or  a  member  of  an  organization  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  being  subversive;  with  ap- 
pearing on  the  mailing  lists  of  Communist  front 
organizations  or  publications;  with  using  as  a 
reference  the  names  of  persons  "thought  to  be" 
or  "charged  with  being"  Communist  sympa- 
thizers of  varying  degrees,  or  identified  with 
organizations  some  of  whose  directors  were 
charged  with  being  Communist  sympathizers; 
with  having  protested  against  loyalty-oath  re- 
quirements in  universities,  or  contributed  to 
Spanish  War  Relief,  or  attended  lectures  by 
politically  doubtful  speakers,  or  belonged  to  the 
Consumers'  Union. 

The  concept  of  "loyalty"  is  a  test  of  present 
or  past  political  ideas,  ranging  from  the  Com- 
munist to  the  confusingly  radical,  unortho- 
dox, or  eccentric.  The  notion  of  "security 
risk"  includes  the  full  ideological  spectrum  of 
"loyalty,"  but  it  also  embraces  elements  of  char- 
acter weakness,  susceptibility  to  blackmail,  alco- 
holism, and  homosexuality.  Among  the  fixed 
beliefs  which  prevail  in  this  field  is  a  series  of 
rules  of  thumb— that  persons  with  relatives  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
since  they  might  be  blackmailed;  that  homo- 
sexuals are  more  subject  to  blackmail  than 
undiscriminating  heterosexuals;  and  that  mem- 
bership in  a  certain  number  of  doubtful  or  sub- 
versive organizations,  or  subscription  to  a  certain 
number  of  doubtful  publications,  is  significant 
evidence  of  unreliability.   Many  of  the  criteria 
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used  in  enforcing  the  non-political  parts  of  the 
"security  risk"  standard  have  turned  out  to  be 
almost  more  offensive  to  human  dignity  than  the 
loyalty  test  itself.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  civilized 
government  dismissing  a  reliable  official,  with  a 
long  and  distinguished  record  of  most  exacting 
service,  on  the  ground  that  years  before,  when 
abroad,  he  had  had  an  affair  with  a  lady.  Yet 
apparently  our  government  has  done  so.  The 
rule  would  have  an  interesting  impact  if  gen- 
erally enforced. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  government's 
practice  has  been  the  way  in  which  these  criteria 
have  been  applied.  No  one  could  deny  that  what 
lies  behind  these  words,  in  some  form,  and  to 
some  extent,  has  a  bearing  on  sensible  decisions 
as  to  a  person's  eligibility  for  the  public  service. 
But  they  have  been  enforced  in  many  instances 
with  a  foolish  literalness,  unsophistication,  and 
even  hypocrisy.  A  libertine,  a  pronounced  alco- 
holic, or  a  fervent  revolutionary  could  well  merit 
dismissal,  for  the  good  of  any  service,  and  at 
almost  any  level  of  the  service,  sensitive  or  non- 
sensitive.  But  it  is  absurd  to  fire  a  married 
woman  as  a  security  risk  from  an  ordinary  job 
in  the  bureaucracy,  because  her  baby  arrived  a 
bit  too  soon  after  the  wedding.  The  most  puri- 
tanical New  England  village  takes  such  events 
calmly  in  stride.  Should  the  government  have 
been  convulsed  into  self-righteous  action? 

The  ideas  and  methods  of  the  federal  security 
programs  have  spread  to  vast  areas  of  non-gov- 
ernmental employment— to  defense  industries,  the 
military  itself,  and  the  maritime  industry,  to 
universities  which  have  research  contracts  with 
government,  to  the  educational  system  generally. 
Professor  Brown  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  in  a 
forthcoming  study,  estimates  that  formal  screen- 
ing programs  of  one  kind  or  another  directly 
affect  the  employment  of  13  million  persons  in 
the  United  States,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force.  There  is  no  way  of  judging  how  many 
more  millions  are  under  the  shadow  of  this  quest 
for  assurance  about  the  reliability  of  men.  The 
idea  of  "clearance"  has  become  part  of  the  hori- 
zon of  expectations  of  the  rising  generation. 

What  have  these  procedures  accomplished? 
They  have  dramatized  for  the  country  at  large 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  Communist  movement, 
which  has  eagerly  pursued  its  chosen  goals.  They 
have  established  the  weakness  of  that  movement, 
its  successful  penetration  by  counterespionage 
agents,  and  its  ineffectiveness  in  labor,  in  the 
communications  industries,  in  education,  and  in 
the  government.  The  machinery  for  screening 
under  the  various  loyalty-security  programs  has 


uncovered  only  one  case  of  espionage,  so  far  as  is 
publicly  known,  and  that  indirectly.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  the  ouster  from  government  of  several 
thousand  persons,  and  the  resignation  of  many 
more,  though  no  reliable  statistics  are  available 
to  indicate  the  proportion  of  these  terminations 
which  involved  political  issues  rather  than  alco- 
holism, character  defects,  or  other  grounds. 

It.  has  prevented  the  employment  of  even 
larger  numbers  of  persons.  Significantly,  only  a 
few  perjury  prosecutions  have  developed  in  the 
wake  of  several  thousand  loyalty-security  pro- 
ceedings, to  challenge  a  dismissed  employee  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  made  false  statements 
about  his  politics  on  entering  the  government 
service.  In  one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  these 
cases,  the  government  moved  for  a  dismissal  be- 
cause its  own  officer  had  misrepresented  the  facts 
before  a  grand  jury.  Several  informants  who  had 
brought  the  accusations  which  set  the  machinery 
into  irreversible  motion  were  revealed  as  neu- 
rotic, irresponsible,  or  corrupt. 

These  procedures  may  have  prevented  harm, 
through  the  exclusion  from  government  of  po- 
tential betrayers  of  secrets.  But,  as  a  practical 
matter,  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  this  possible 
gain  against  the  undoubted  damage  done  to  the 
morale  of  the  government  staff,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  science,  and  to  the  fabric  of  law.  While 
the  attack  on  Communists  in  the  trade  unions, 
counterespionage  and  other  police  methods, 
criminal  law  enforcement,  and  above  all  the 
ordinary  processes  of  public  debate  have  effec- 
tively limited  the  influence  of  active  Com- 
munists, the  loyalty-security  programs  have  ac- 
complished little  in  this  positive  sense. 

They  have  created,  however,  an  atmosphere  of 
fear  and  insecurity,  both  in  the  public  service 
and  in  other  sectors  of  society,  gravely  disturbing 
men's  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  government 
and  in  the  sense  of  justice  of  law.  Large  num- 
bers of  people  are  now  persuaded  that  there  is 
something  seriously  wrong  with  programs  that 
produce  such  a  costly  side-effect,  though  there 
is  so  far  no  consensus  as  to  where  their  weak- 
ness lies. 

THE    EXTRALEGAL  PREMISE 

THERE  have  been  many  criticisms  of  the 
way  in  which  the  loyalty-security  programs 
have  functioned,  and  of  their  effects  on  the  life  of 
the  nation.  Most  of  these  criticisms  accept  the 
premise  of  the  programs,  and  concentrate  on  the 
procedures  which  have  been  employed.  The  evi- 
dence againsl  a  man  should  be  presented  to  him 
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and  to  .ill  the  tribunals  which  judge  him,  the 
critics  urge.  He  should  be  able  to  confront  and 
cross-examine  adverse  witnesses.  The  thesis  that 
evidence  must  be  kept  secret  to  protect  the  gov- 
ernment's sources  of  information  has  no  more 
place  in  a  loyalty-security  hearing,  where  a  man's 
career  and  honor  are  at  stake,  than  in  a  criminal 
court.  Charges  are  too  broad,  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  test  their  relevance  or  sufficiency 
bv  movinsr  to  strike  unusually  remote  or  ridicu- 
lous  accusations.  The  person  charged  should 
not  have  to  bear  the  impossible  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  he  has  led  a  blameless  life,  and  always 
supported  policies  which  it  is  now  respectable 
and  conventional  to  have  supported.  And  he 
should  be  protected  against  the  harassment  and 
unfairness  of  having  to  defend  himself  against 
the  same  accusations  over  and  over  again.  The 
government  employee  being  investigated  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  on  the  payroll  until  his 
case  is  settled.  He  should  be  helped  to  find  coun- 
sel, and  his  legal  costs  paid  if  he  is  cleared. 

These  criticisms  all  have  merit.  But  they  do 
not  go  to  the  primary  vice  of  the  loyalty-security 
programs.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  procedure.  The  fault  is  substantive.  The 
wrong  is  to  use  the  authority  of  the  legal  system 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  man  is  "disloyal" 
or  a  "security  risk"— that  is,  a  potential  criminal. 
When  we  embark  on  this  inquiry,  we  have 
passed  the  boundary  between  the  realm  of  action 
and  the  realm  of  belief,  thought,  and  opinion 
beyond  which  no  system  of  law  should  venture. 

Recalling  the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  Alsop 
brothers  called  their  book  on  the  Oppenheimer 
case  We  Accuse.  The  book  was  a  powerful  and 
useful  critique  of  the  loyalty-security  programs, 
but  the  title  was  mistaken.  While  the  Dreyfus 
case  stirred  up  a  great  political  outcry,  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  French  people,  the  case 
itself  was  a  routine  miscarriage  of  justice— a  com- 
monplace accident  in  the  history  of  law.  Oppen- 
heimer's  ordeal  represents  something  altogether 
different.  The  decision  that  Oppenheimer  is  a 
"security  risk"  did  not  rest  on  forged  evidence, 
or  mistaken  identity,  or  lying  witnesses,  or  blind 
pride.  On  the  contrary,  the  judgment  against 
Oppenheimer  is  perfectly  plausible,  given  the 
premises  of  the  loyalty-security  programs.  It 
cannot  be  called  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  is, 
rather,  the  kind  of  judgment  to  be  expected 
normally  from  a  system  of  organized  injustice— 
a  system  of  legal  procedures  through  which 
earnest  and  sincere  judges  are  required  to  answer 
unanswerable  questions. 

For  centuries  the  law  has  experimented  with 
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the  problem  of  how  to  find  out  whether  an 
accused  person  is  guilty  as  charged:  is  the  court 
satisfied  beyond  doubt  that  the  defendant  set 
fire  to  a  given  barn,  on  a  given  night,  in  terms 
of  the  indictment  brought  against  him?  By  and 
large,  legal  proceedings  work  reasonably  well  in 
answering  such  questions,  at  least  in  the  absence 
of  the  kind  of  difficulties  which  plagued  the 
Dreyfus  trials.  But  how  can  a  tribunal  deter- 
mine, as  a  matter  of  law,  that  a  man  is  a  potential 
criminal? 

THE    PURE    IN  HEART 

FO  R  centuries  also,  governments,  like  other 
employers,  have  made  executive  decisions 
about  hiring  and  firing.  While  governments 
should  adhere  to  high  standards  of  fairness  in 
dealing  with  their  employees,  they  are  entitled 
to  considerable  flexibility  in  their  choice  of  civil 
servants.  Officers  of  government  can  and  properly 
do  select  employees  on  all  sorts  of  grounds,  sub- 
jective as  well  as  objective.  They  must  evaluate 
the  man  and  his  record,  his  promise  and  the  risks 
which  he  presents,  including  the  risk  that  he 
may  turn  out  to  be  lazy,  dishonest,  emotionally 
difficult,  or  worse.  That  is  an  expected  part  of 
any  society's  machinery  for  using  its  manpower. 

But  it  is  a  totally  different  matter  to  put  the 
prestige  of  the  process  of  law  behind  a  judgment 
that  a  person  is  or  may  be  disloyal  to  his  country, 
or  a  security  risk— that  is,  a  person  likely  to  com- 
mit one  of  the  most  degraded  crimes  we  know. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  said,  such  a  judgment  is 
"a  badge  of  infamy.  Especially  is  this  so  in  time 
of  cold  war  and  hot  emotions  when  'each  man 
begins  to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy.' " 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  seeking  to  grapple 
with  mysteries  of  this  order,  the  five  opinions 
written  in  the  Oppenheimer  case  each  rested 
on  a  different  premise  and  a  different  concep- 
tion of  the  matter  to  be  tried.  It  is  hardh  sur- 
prising that  case  after  case  in  the  loyalty-security 
programs  has  turned  on  the  political  opinions  of 
the  person  charged,  the  magazines  to  which  he 
subscribed,  or  on  the  political  and  social  views 
and  habits  of  his  relatives  and  friends.  Where 
the  law  is  seeking  to  determine  whether  a  man 
is  a  security  risk,  these  issues  are  as  relevant  as 
anything  else. 

Most  life  histories  have  episodes,  or  chapters, 
which  would  look  appalling  on  the  front  page 
of  a  newspaper,  or  in  an  FBI  security  file.  There 
is  still  point  in  the  old  story  of  the  practical 
joker  who  sent  identical  telegrams  to  the  five 
leading  men  in  his  town:  "Fly  at  once,  all  is 
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discovered,"  and  then  found  that  four  left  on  the 
next  train.  And  it  is  routine  to  discover  that  the 
cashier  who  robbed  the  bank  was  a  model  citizen, 
a  leader  of  his  Church,  a  pillar  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  an  active  and  respected  member  of  the 
community. 

In  the  perspective  of  psychiatry,  moreover,  all 
men  have  needs,  impulses,  and  drives  which, 
given  the  right  set  of  circumstances,  might  lead 
them  into  anti-social  behavior.  And  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  many  persons  who  function  reliably 
and  adequately— often,  indeed,  with  distinction— 
have  private  dimensions  which  would  cause  most 
people  to  question  their  judgment— eccentric 
views  about  religion  or  diet,  gardening,  art,  or 
hea  1th,  or  a  buried  early  scrape  or  wild  oat, 
which  it  is  usually  sensible  to  ignore.  No  system 
of  selection,  even  for  the  elite  of  a  society,  has 
ever  been  able  to  identify  the  pure  in  heart. 

A    BETTER  TEST 

IF  THE  concept  of  "loyalty-security  risk" 
is  not  one  to  which  a  fixed  or  determinate 
meaning  can  be  given— or  should  be  given— by 
procedures  having  the  authority  and  sanction  of 
decision  by  the  state,  what  methods  should  the 
government  employ  to  meet  its  legitimate  de- 
mand for  efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  devotion 
on  the  part  of  its  staff? 

Some  critics,  notably  Walter  Lippmann  and 
C.  D.  Williams,  have  suggested  that  the  entire 
machinery  of  hearings  and  determinations  be 
scrapped,  and  that  employment  be  left  to  execu- 
tive discretion.  The  possible  injustice  of  the 
boss'  decision,  they  contend,  is  preferable  to  the 
stigma  of  fully  considered  official  judgments  that 
a  man  is  a  loyalty  or  security  risk.  This  view 
goes  too  far.  It  would  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the 
safeguards  of  the  civil  service  laws,  which  have 
permitted  us,  not  without  shortcomings  and 
rigidities,  to  develop  a  strong  career  civil  service. 
And  it  runs  counter  to  the  broader  principle  that 
all  the  citizen's  relations  with  his  government 
should  be  conducted  on  a  basis  of  the  highest 
possible  standards  of  even-handed  justice. 

As  a  first  step,  the  selection  of  government 
employees,  and  their  removal  from  career  jobs, 
should  have  the  kind  of  procedural  safeguards 
which  normally  characterize  admission  to  and 
removal  from  the  bar,  the  practice  of  medicine, 
or  the  conduct  of  other  licensed  callings.  The 
executive  decision  to  hire  or  fire  should  be  quali- 
fied by  the  interposition  of  review  procedures, 
as  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  armed  forces, 
the  foreign  service,  and  the  civil  service.  Such 
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procedures  of  review  should  be  required  to  meet 
appropriate  constitutional  standards  of  fairness, 
including  adequate  notice  of  specific  charges, 
hearings,  and  the  opportunity  to  confront  the 
adverse  evidence,  to  present  evidence  oneself, 
and  to  appeal.  Existing  civil  service  procedures, 
which  in  essentials  go  back  to  1912,  provide  for 
hearings  of  a  sort  to  review  the  executive's  deci- 
sion as  to  a  man's  suitability  for  continuation 
in  the  permanent  competitive  civil  service.  Grave 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  such 
procedures  meet  modern  constitutional  stand- 
ards. They  should  certainly  be  reviewed  care- 
fully, and  reformed  to  do  so,  if  found  wanting. 

Questions  of  procedural  fairness  aside,  what 
criteria  should  govern  in  handling  questions  of 
this  order?  The  basic  problem  raised  by  the 
loyalty-security  programs  cannot  be  avoided  by 
giving  it  a  different  name,  or  by  remitting  it 
entirely  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
has  made  90  per  cent  of  the  federal  dismissals 
on  security  grounds,  in  any  event. 

One  suggestion  has  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Special  Committee  on  the  Federal 
Loyalty-Security  Program  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  its  generally 
excellent  recent  Report.  This  recommended 
that  special  personnel  security  programs  should 
apply  to  "sensitive"  positions  and  to  no  others— 
"sensitive"  being  defined  as  positions  whose  occu- 
pants would  have  access  to  material  classified  as 
"secret"  or  "top-secret,"  or  would  have  a  policy- 
making function  bearing  a  substantial  relation 
to  national  security.  For  the  rest,  the  federal 
service  would  continue  to  be  protected,  as  in  the 
past,  by  laws  which  forbid  the  employment  of 
Communists  or  their  active  collaborators,  and  by 
the  general  suitability  requirements  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  rules. 

For  the  sensitive  positions,  the  special  criterion 
of  employment  would  be  "whether  or  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  the  employment  or 
retention  of  employment  of  the  individual  is 
advisable.  In  applying  this  standard  a  balanced 
judgment  should  be  reached  after  giving  due 
weight  to  all  the  evidence,  both  derogatory  and 
favorable,  to  the  nature  of  the  position,  and  the 
value  of  the  individual  to  the  public  service." 
This  test  would  eliminate  the  burden  of  proof 
under  the  present  order,  which  requires  hearing 
officials  to  be  satisfied  that  the  employment  of 
the  person  being  studied  is  "clearly  consistent" 
with  the  interests  of  national  security.  It  would 
permit  the  Security  Personnel  Board  to  considei 
a  man's  associations,  insofar  as  he  was  found  to 
be  closely  identified  with,  or  subject  to,  signifi- 
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cant  influence  by  those  with  w  hom  he  associates. 
The  Committee  recommends  that  evidence 
elicited  from  the  private  and  elusive  world  of 
ideas  be  used  sparingly  and  with  great  care,  and 
that  the  present  Attorney  General's  list  of  sub- 
versive organizations  be  abolished,  as  an  indis- 
criminate tool,  often  wrongly  used  in  personnel 
procedures  throughout  the  country. 

FITNESS  FOR  THE  JOB 

DESPITE  the  merit  of  these  proposals, 
they  do  not  deal  completely  with  the 
underlying  problem.  The  Committee  is  on  sound 
ground  in  stressing  that  the  primary  issue  should 
be  whether  a  man  reasonably  measures  up  to 
his  job,  and  that  different  jobs  presuppose  dif- 
ferent qualifications.  But  the  Report  does  not 
carry  this  principle  over  to  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
cases,  which  it  would  leave  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  suitability  criteria  of  the  existing  Civil 
Service  Regulations.  The  Committee  would  ap- 
parently keep  those  regulations  as  they  are,  even 
though  they  require  a  man  to  be  dismissed  if, 
on  all  the  evidence,  there  is  "reasonable  doubt" 
as  to  his  loyalty— a  vague  and  impalpable  cri- 
terion which  raises  all  the  difficulties  we  have 
discussed.  These  difficulties  are  different  in  kind 
from  those  presented  by  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion against  the  employment  of  Communists  in 
the  government,  a  practical  rule  which  few 
would  now  be  disposed  to  change,  despite  some 
of  the  paradoxes  it  presents. 

Would  it  not  be  preferable  if  the  principle 
suggested  by  the  Committee  Report  were  con- 
sistently made  the  central,  and  indeed  the  only, 
rule  for  government  employment— that  is,  a 
man's  fitness  or  suitability  for  the  job  in  ques- 
tion? This  approach  would  build  on  the  premise 
that  the  government  is  fully  entitled  to  set  rea- 
sonable qualifications  for  employment  and  con- 
tinued employment— qualifications  which  deal 
with  every  aspect  of  a  man's  person,  character, 
and  competence  relevant  to  his  job.  This  ap- 
proach would  make  the  government's  right  to 
inquire  into  a  man's  beliefs,  and  his  entire  his- 
tory, a  function  of  the  requirements  of  the  job 
he  is  called  upon  to  do. 

For  persons  already  employed,  actual  perform- 
ance of  their  jobs  would  be  the  most  significant 
evidence  bearing  on  their  qualification  for  pro- 
motion or  for  continued  employment— the  only 
significant  evidence  for  most  jobs,  and  the  most 
important  evidence,  even  for  jobs  with  especially 
exacting  standards.  Outside  the  zone  of  highly 
sensitive  employment— jobs  affecting  the  national 
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security,  and  policy-making  jobs— full  field  in- 
vestigations of  a  man's  life  would  be  inappro- 
priate, and  should  not  be  made.  For  applicants, 
a  distinction  should  again  be  drawn  between 
sensitive  and  non-sensitive  jobs.  It  is  justifiable, 
at  least  under  present  Cold  War  circumstances, 
to  conduct  a  full-scale  study,  including  a  field 
investigation,  of  applicants  for  sensitive  jobs.  For 
others,  appropriate  inquiry  into  technical  qualifi- 
cations for  the  job  is  indicated.  Unless  it  should 
appear  that  the  applicant  may  be  barred  under 
the  Hatch  Act  as  a  member  of  a  political  party 
or  other  organization  which  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  a  prolonged  search 
into  his  life  history  could  not  be  relevant.  If 
preliminary  inquiry  raises  doubts  about  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Hatch  Act,  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  question  should  be  provided  for, 
perhaps  through  a  procedure  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Indeed,  I  should  carry  the  principle  implicit 
in  the  Committee's  Report  even  further.  In  the 
higher  reaches  of  the  civil  service,  where  policy- 
making is  involved,  the  government  is  entitled  to 
rely  on  officials  who  accept  government  policy, 
and  not  merely  on  those  who  accept  the  Consti- 
tution. It  has  always  been  routine  in  the  armed 
forces,  or  the  foreign  service  to  transfer  officials 
who  strongly  oppose  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  posts  where  their  disagreement  would 
not  interfere  with  effective  administration.  Such 
transfers  are  a  sound  way  of  assuring  govern- 
mental action,  without  compromising  the  ideals 
of  a  career  service.  The  higher  military  com- 
mander who  regards  the  campaign  as  wrongly 
conceived  and  planned  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the 
ideal  instrument  for  carrying  it  out.  A  convinced 
isolationist  would  rarely  be  an  appropriate  Am- 
bassador to  the  councils  of  NATO. 

If  not  overdone,  reliance  on  transfers  should 
become  a  far  more  important  procedure  in  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  the  suitability  of  personnel 
than  has  been  the  case  thus  far.  There  are  dan- 
gers in  such  a  course,  especially  in  times  of 
political  tension.  The  very  severity  of  the  sanc- 
tion of  dismissal  may  prevent  action,  which 
might  become  far  too  common  if  timid  su- 
periors could  get  rid  of  their  "risks"  by  send- 
ing them  to  Botany  Bay;  and  the  stigma  of 
transfer  might  become  as  real  a  moral  blow  to 
the  employee  as  the  stigma  of  dismissal.  Nonethe- 
less there  is  much  to  recommend  it.  If  govern- 
ment can  take  the  lead  in  allaying  the  sense  of 
panic,  which  has  so  seriously  distorted  common- 
sense  judgment  in  this  field,  transfer  should  not 
be  too  dangerous  a  tool  of  administrative  man- 
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agement.  And  if  we  do  nol  dissipate  our  recent 
sense  of  panic,  no  changes  in  the  rules  or  pro- 
cedures will  do  much  good. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  government's  system 
for  personnel  administration  is  based  on  the 
single  and  valid  criterion  of  a  man's  personal 
suitability  for  a  particular  job.  Suppose  further 
that  fair  procedures,  fully  conforming  to  the 
Constitutional  standards  applied,  say,  in  disbar- 
ment proceedings,  are  provided  for  hearing 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  those  who  must 
initially  decide  whether  to  hire  or  fire  federal 
employees.  These  two  policies  would  cut  down 
the  number  of  jobs  for  which  significant  political 
tests  for  employment  were  relevant,  and  would 
meet  the  valid  procedural  criticisms  of  our  ex- 
perience under  the  loyalty-security  programs  of 
the  last  decade.  Under  these  circumstances, 
should  we  continue  to  have  a  separate  program, 
dealing  with  those  cases  of  suitability  for  em- 
ployment which  raise  questions  of  a  political 
character?  Should  there  be  a  separate  order, 
standard,  and  Board  or  Commission  to  handle 
this  class  of  cases? 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  New  York  Bar 
Association  recommends  a  separate  political  se- 
curity program,  which  might  well  be  in  charge  of 
sophisticated  men,  experts  on  Communism,  who 
could  be  expected  not  to  make  the  vulgar  errors 
which  have  been  such  a  painful  feature  of  the 
loyalty-security  process  thus  far.  A  tight  standard 
might  be  stated,  intended  to  confine  the  dismis- 
sals of  "security  risks"  to  a  small  number  of 
obvious  cases.  Nonetheless,  the  contrary  argu- 
ments seem  stronger.  There  are  advantages  in 
abolishing  a  separate  program  of  political  clear- 
ances, and  in  firmly  putting  all  questions  about 
a  man's  politics  into  the  appropriate  context 
of  his  personal  suitability  for  a  particular  job. 

THE    LIMITS    OF  LAW 

TH  E  notion  of  proscribing  classes  of  men 
for  their  ideas,  their  past  follies,  their 
private  lives,  or  their  relatives  is  repellent  to 
us.  It  recalls  the  policies  of  the  Soviets,  who 
discriminate  against  kulaks  and  former  members 
of  the  Russian  middle  class,  and  against  their 
children,  too.  If  eligibility  for  employment  is 
made  once  more  a  matter  of  individual  suit- 
ability for  particular  jobs  or  classes  of  jobs,  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  from  keeping  or  revising  the 
present  security  and  loyalty  tests,  and  much  to  be 
gained  from  starting  over. 

This  nation  has  been  engaged  in  a  long 
and   troublesome   exercise— an    instinctive  and 


healthy  attempt  to  bring  the  internal  security 
problem  into  the  law.  Among  the  complex 
and  novel  issues  of  the  Cold  War,  none  has 
beeh  more  difficult  to  resolve  than  that  of  devis- 
ing procedures  which  would  protect  government 
against  unreliable  or  untrustworthy  employees, 
and  equally  protect  government  employees 
against  the  risks  of  dismissal  by  witch  hunt.  So 
long  as  the  problem  is  defined  in  terms  of  uni- 
versal criteria  for  employment  and  dismissal— the 
loyalty  or  security  risk— we  are  trapped  in  a 
dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  visible  escape, 
save  a  return  to  the  practice  of  unlimited  execu- 
tive discretion.  For  the  prevailing  system  re- 
quires us  to  use  the  prestige  of  the  trial  process, 
with  all  its  historical  and  psychological  power,  to 
make  adjudications  about  the  beliefs,  opinions, 
and  character  of  men,  and  the  possibility  that 
they  may  commit  crime.  This  has  been  an  im- 
possible task,  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  law. 
But  that  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do. 

The  way  out  is  not  to  give  up  the  attempt  to 
protect  internal  security  against  the  efforts  of  the 
Communists,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  abandon 
the  protections  of  the  civil-service  idea.  Defin- 
ing the  problem  in  terms  of  an  individual's  suit- 
ability for  a  particular  employment,  as  I  propose 
we  do  instead,  is  not  a  magic  formula  which  dis- 
pels all  difficulty.  But  it  maps  out  an  approach 
which  should  individualize  these  problems,  and 
make  them  soluble,  in  terms  which  protect  both 
the  public  service  and  the  dignity  and  privacy  of 
the  citizen's  life. 

An  advantage  of  this  approach  would  be  to 
annul  flat  rules  and  presumptions,  except  for 
the  prohibition  against  the  employment  of  active 
Communists.  Another  would  be  to  require  the 
government  to  abandon  elaborate  field  studies 
into  an  employee's  beliefs,  and  his  political  and 
personal  history,  save  for  those  few  jobs  where 
the  burden  of  responsibility  requires  the  govern- 
ment to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  a  man's 
stability,  experience,  and  personal  attitudes. 
Thus  i(  should  sioj)  the  dangerous  process  of 
accumulating  dossiers,  and  do  much  to  end  the 
atmosphere  of  insecurity  and  mutual  suspicion 
which  has  been  so  damaging  a  by-produci  ol  the 
loyalty-securit)  programs  of  the  last  decade. 
When  the  government  begins  to  investigate  pri- 
vate lives  intensively,  it  discovers  that  things  are 
seldom  whal  the)  seem,  and  thai  main  closets 
contain  skeletons.  Once  this  knowledge  is  avail- 
able, it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  use  it. 

We  can  evaluate  this  proposal  by  considering 
some  ol  its  implications.  Under  suc  h  a  standard, 
there  could  be  no  general  inquisition  into  the 
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lite  histories  and  political  ideas  of  federal  meat 
inspectors  and  proofreaders.  Perhaps  the  most 
severe  test  for  the  policy  proposed  here  would 
be  to  see  how  the  Oppenheimer  case  might  have 
been  handled  under  it.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was  in 
a  sensitive  position,  justifying  full  inquiry  into 
every  aspect  of  his  career  and  character.  The  ap- 
proach proposed  here  would  pose  the  problem 
presented  by  Oppenheimer's  record  not  as  the 
question  whether  Oppenheimer  was  a  "security 
risk,"  but  whether  his  superior  acted  arbitrarily 
and  without  suitable  basis  in  fact  in  deciding 
that  he  lacked  sufficient  confidence  in  Oppen- 
heimer's reliability  to  continue  his  employment. 
The  question  would  not  be  the  abstract  issue  of 
using  the  full  panoply  of  semi-judicial  inquiry 
to  determine  whether  Oppenheimer  was  a  prob- 
able or  likely  espionage  agent,  but  the  far  more 
limited  and  tolerable  act  of  taking  an  adminis- 
trative appeal  from  a  superior's  decision  that  a 
member  of  his  staff  was  not  in  person  or  charac- 
ter the  kind  of  man  the  job  required.  Most  of 
the  same  evidence  would  have  been  relevant. 
The  fact  that  Oppenheimer  had  served  well  for 
more  than  a  decade  would  have  been  given  far 
greater  weight,  since  the  issue  would  have  been 
his  suitability  for  the  job.  But  that  issue  would 
have  been  altogether  different  from  the  ques- 
tion the  Boards  struggled  with  in  vain  as  the 
case  was  actually  handled.  The  end  might  have 
been  the  same;  but  the  consequences— both  to 
Oppenheimer,  to  the  world  of  science,  and  to  the 
law— would  have  been  of  a  different  order. 

THE  MORAL  we  should  draw  from  what  is 
now  a  lengthy  and  fullv  disclosed  experience 
with  the  Communist  threat  to  internal  security 
is  twofold:  the  threat  is  real,  since  the  Soviet 
Union  is  strong,  hostile,  aggressive,  and  growing 
relatively  stronger.  The  fanatic  devotees  of  the 
Soviet  cause  are  indeed  its  loyal  subjects,  and 
may  recruit  help  from  those  who  in  any  society 
are  willing  to  engage  in  the  crime's  of  sabotage  or 
espionage.  With  equal  conviction,  we  may  now 
conclude  that  the  Communist  Fifth  Column  in 
the  United  States  is  weak  and  ineffective,  and 
well  within  the  control  of  sound  police  surveil- 
lance. It  accomplished  little  or  nothing,  by  way 
of  sabotage  at  least,  either  during  the  early 
stages  of  World  War  II  or  during  the  Korean 
War.  Whatever  espionage  it  conducted,  as  re- 
vealed in  several  famous  cases,  A\as  discovered 
by  the  accident  of  Gouzenko's  defection  or  by 
police  methods,  not  by  the  universal  investiga- 
tions of  the  loyalty-security  programs. 

We  should  conclude  that  the  process  of  uni- 
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versa]  screening  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
rules  of  exclusion  we  developed,  presuming  that 
people  of  certain  views  or  habits  were  more 
likely  than  others  to  commit  crime,  were  wrong. 
They  represent  in  our  law  an  extension  of  the 
dangerous  idea  behind  the  relocation  program 
for  Japanese  and  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
which  we  carried  out  during  the  war:  that  men 
can  be  segregated,  penalized,  and  stigmatized 
without  individual  fault,  because  it  is  widely 
suspected  that  they  may  commit  crime.  The 
sound  answer,  which  could  satisfy  both  the  legiti- 
mate administrative  needs  of  the  government 
and  the  rights  of  its  employees,  should  be  found 
by  building  carefully  on  the  central  idea  of  suita- 
bility for  the  job:  that  different  jobs  require 
different  degrees  of  character  stability,  and  dif- 
ferent standards  of  political  judgment.  Aban- 
doning blanket  presumptions  of  probable  guilt, 
the  sensitive  areas  of  government  could  be 
assured  staffs  of  appropriate  reliability,  without 
making  "reasonable  doubt  of  loyalty"  a  general 
touchstone  for  dismissal  from  the  civil  service. 

Bevond  that  we  need  not  and  should  not  eo. 
A  left-wing  employee  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  might  someday  put  germs  in  a  reservoir. 
But  so  might  an  employee  who  becomes  para- 
noid, or  a  civilian. 

We  can  afford  the  security  of  freedom.  The 
loyalty-security  programs  have  produced  in- 
security, not  security.  They  have  violated  one  of 
the  vital  ends  to  which  any  system  of  law  should 
be  dedicated.  As  Montesquieu  said,  "The  po- 
litical liberty  of  the  subject  is  a  tranquillitv  of 
mind  arising  from  the  opinion  each  person  has 
of  his  own  safety.  In  order  to  have  this  liberty, 
it  is  requisite  that  government  be  so  constituted 
as  one  man  need  not  be  afraid  of  another." 

That  "tranquillity  of  mind"  for  the  individual, 
which  Montesquieu  rightly  saw  as  an  essential 
goal  of  government  under  law,  is  threatened 
when  exaggerated  punishment  or  repression  cor- 
rupts society.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
opposed  loose  prosecution  for  treason,  and  all 
manner  of  attempts  to  fight  heresy  by  legal  sanc- 
tions. 

"Only  outward  acts,"  he  wrote,  "are  amenable 
to  the  laws.  It  is  not  words  that  are  punished, 
but  deeds  in  the  performance  of  which  the  words 
are  uttered.  Words  become  crimes  when  thev 
prepare,  accompany,  or  follow  a  criminal  action.*' 
In  seeking  to  deal  with  conspiracy,  we  have 
through  the  loyalty-security  programs  succeeded 
in  punishing  heresy,  and  often  mere  heterodoxy 
or  confusion. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 


By  RUSSELL  LYNES 
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DESIRE  out  from  under  the  elms 


Four  hundred  and  fifty  Yale  men  who 
graduated  twenty-five  years  ago  have  given 
a  social  observer  some  surprising  insights 
into  the  changes  in  America's  class  system. 

MY  WIFE  comes  from  a  long  line  of 
Harvard  men,  and  when  she  married 
me,  a  Yale  man,  one  younger  member  of  her 
family  asked  the  important  question:  "Is  there 
anything  morally  wrong  with  going  to  Yale?" 

Now  that  my  class  has  been  twenty-five  years 
away  from  the  elms  of  Yale's  campus,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  provide  Harvard  men  (and  anyone 
else  who  is  interested)  with  a  detailed  answer.  I 
have  just  examined  the  answers  to  450  question- 
naires that  have  been  filled  out  with  varying 
degrees  of  enthusiasm  and  resentment  by  my 
classmates  who  graduated  from  college  into  the 
economic  mud  puddle  of  1932.  Morally,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  tell,  they  qualify  to  associate  with 
Harvard  men. 

They  look,  however,  in  many  subtle  ways  as 
well  as  in  many  obvious  ones,  very  different  from 
their  parents'  generation.  They  are,  to  use  a 
phrase  more  common  on  their  parents'  tongues 
than  on  their  own,  "a  different  class  of  peo- 
ple." Or,  more  accurately,  they  are  not  a  class 
of  people  at  all.  Only  their  age  (wliich  is  middle), 
their  general  sense  of  well-being,  and  their  com- 
mon experience  in  New  Haven  (now  more  dimly 
remembered  by  some  than  by  others)  give  them 
a  certain  homogeneity.  The  social  structure 
which  spawned  them  has  gone  and  they  repre- 


sent, as  well  as  any  group  of  men  might,  the 
transition  from  an  old  order  to  a  new  one. 

I  would  like,  if  I  can,  to  put  them  in  perspec- 
tive—not their  own  kind  of  perspective  of  suc- 
cess or  failure,  but  to  set  them  against  a  back- 
drop of  their  social  class,  their  tastes,  and  their 
power,  if  any. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  in  America 
when  class,  power,  and  taste  seemed  to  go  hand 
in  hand,  when  an  upper  class,  because  it  had 
the  power  of  wealth,  appeared  to  set  the  stand- 
ards of  taste  for  other  Americans.  In  many  re- 
spects the  class  of  1932  has  the  attributes  that 
we  are  likely  to  attach  to  an  upper-class  or 
upper-middle-class  group.  Financially  it  is  gen- 
erally quite  well-heeled.  It  is  educated,  in  the 
formal  sense,  well  beyond  the  average  American 
of  its  generation,  and  presumably  it  exhibits  the 
tastes  associated  with  a  combination  of  educa- 
tion and  wealth.  But  something  is  missing.  The 
pieces  in  the  puzzle  simply  will  not  go  together 
to  make  the  familial  pi(  tine. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  make  a  composite 
portrait  of  iliese  450  men,  and  the  result  is  a 
single  personality  which  is  neither  \ci\  sur- 
prising nor  very  inspiring.  The  composite  man 
is  middle-aged  and  he  knows  it,  though,  of 
course,  he  relinquishes  the  idea  of  being  a  young 
man  reluctantly.  By  and  large  he  thinks  he  lias 
not  made  out  too  badly,  and  he  is  a  family 
man  who  feels  thai  success  primaril)  means  pro- 
viding Eoi  the  welfare  of  bis  wife  and  children. 

He  reads,  bin  not  a  greal  deal,  and  he  is  iikhc 
likely  to  read  magazines  than  books.  He  goes 
to  church  spasmodically.  He  has  his  children's 
religious  education  on  his  mind,  though  he  is 
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likel\  to  leave  it  to  somebody  else.  He  is  reason- 
ably prosperous,  plays  golf,  expects  to  retire  in 
his  late  fillies  or  early  sixties  and  then  spend 
a  good  deal  of  time  fishing.  He  leaves  matters 
of  household  taste  to  his  wife  who,  he  thinks, 
should  not  have  a  job.  He  votes  Republican,  is 
Leer)  of  "creeping  socialism,"  and  he  thinks  the 
younger  generation  is  too  concerned  with  "se- 
curity" and  t. ikes  too  many  of  the  good  things 
of  life  for  granted.  He  does  some  housework, 
but  only  occasionally  and  no  more  than  he  can 
help.  He  lives  in  a  suburb  and  thinks  his  wife 
spends  "too  damn  much  time"  playing  bridge. 
He  has  stuck  with  her,  though.  A  fair  amount 
of  his  own  spare  time  goes  into  good  works  for 
the  community  but  less  than  goes  into  golf. 


LEAN    AND  FAT 

THIS  is  obviously  the  portrait  of  a  statis- 
tical meatball,  the  lean  and  the  fat  all 
ground  together  to  produce  the  average  man.  It 
is  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  middle-aged  man  you 
might  expect  to  find  anywhere  in  America.  And 
yet,  if  you  look  at  him  a  little  more  closely,  he 
stops  looking  average  and  becomes  a  rather 
interesting  specimen. 

Let's  go  back  a  little  in  time.  When  the 
members  of  the  class  of  1932  entered  Yale  the 
boom  was  on  and  prosperity  looked  as  though 
it  would  last  forever.  A  freshman  in  a  coonskin 
coat  that  cost  his  parents  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  was  a  common  sight  and  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  Stutz  "Bearcats"  pulled  up  at  tne 
curbs  near  the  campus.  It  was  the  day  of  the 
yellow  Chrysler  roadster  with  a  battery  of  French 
taxi  horns  and  of  torchlight  parades  the  night 
before  football  games.  A  sell-out  crowd  of  80,- 
000  would  pack  the  Bowl  to  watch  Yale  play 
Army.  They  both  played  the  same  brand  of  foot- 
ball then,  and  Albie  Booth  was  Yale  '32's  gift  to 
football  posterity.  (Albie,  a  New  Haven  boy, 
waited  on  the  training  table  to  help  pay  his  way.) 

The  class  of  1932  was  the  biggest  ever  to  enter 
Yale  up  to  that  time  and  numbered  about  900. 
It  was  chosen  out  of  1,300  applicants  who  quali- 
fied for  entrance;  this  year's  freshman  class  at 
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Yale,  about  10  per  cent  larger,  is  chosen  from 
4,000  qualified  applicants.  (Fewer  of  this  new 
class  will  be  flunked  out;  their  average  IQ  is 
probably  fifteen  points  higher  than  ours  was.) 
A  very  high  percentage  of  my  class  (72  per  cent) 
came  from  independent  preparatory  schools,  an 
urbane  and  sophisticated  lot  of  young  men  to 
whom  going  to  college  was  taken  for  granted 
and  in  stride.  Even  so,  there  were  a  good  many 
boys  on  scholarships  who  washed  dishes  or  col- 
lected laundry  to  help  get  themselves  through 
school.  There  is  no  denying,  however,  that  the 
class  was  a  relatively  homogeneous  group  and 
by  no  means  representative  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  .  .  .  except,  as  nearly  as  I  can  discover, 
they  wanted  the  same  things  that  most  people 
want.  They  came,  most  of  them,  from  the  pros- 
perous upper-middle  class,  from  families  who 
were  tised  to  comfortable  living.  They  came 
from  a  class  in  which  a  considerable  degree  of 
power  had  been  vested. 

What  happened  between  the  fall  of  1928  and 
the  summer  of  1932  was,  of  course,  catastrophic. 
A  good  many  of  my  classmates  quit  college 
because  their  families  lost  their  money,  and 
many  other  boys  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
went  to  work  at  whatever  jobs  they  could  find 
around  the  campus.  Most  of  us  were  dumped 
on  the  job  market  in  June  1932.  A  few  took  a 
look  at  the  world  and  what  it  was  like  and  post- 
poned the  moment  of  facing  it  for  good,  suf- 
ficient, and  useful  reasons.  Some  went  to  medical 
or  law  or  some  other  graduate  school. 

Nineteen  thirty-two  was,  indeed,  a  dreadful 
year,  one  that  has  been  called  "the  bottom  of 
the  depression."  It  was  a  year  of  breadlines  and 
Hoovervilles,  of  bank  failures  and  apple-sellers 
on  Wall  Street.  A  good  many  young  men,  who 
had  come  out  of  college  just  before  the  crash 
and  stepped  into  plush  jobs  with  excellent  pay 
and  seemingly  limitless  prospects,  were  broke 
and  pounding  the  pavements.  The  unpleasant 
atmosphere  seemed  to  have  only  one  advantage. 
It  did  not  look  as  though  it  could  get  any  worse. 

Some  of  us  went  to  work  at  once  at  anything 
we  could  find  for  whatever  pay  we  could  get.  It 
took  others  a  year  or  more  to  find  any  sort  of  job. 
Those  who  were  employed  averaged  less  than 
$1,200  a  year.  One  man  reported  that  he  was 
glad  "to  get  a  raise  to  $60  a  month  after  four 
months."  Another  man  who  started  at  $100  a 
month  got  two  10  per  cent  cuts  in  salary  in  the 
first  six  months.  (He  is  now  making  $25,000  a 
year.)  To  be  choosy  was  nonsense,  though  about 
a  third  of  the  class  set  out  to  follow  in  their 
fathers'  footsteps.    Of  these  oniy  half  stuck  it 
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out.  This  depression  class  started .  not  only  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  but  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel. 

But  where  are  they  now  financially?  Most  of 
them  would  find,  if  they  were  to  compare  their 
salaries  with  national  figures,  that  they  are  in 
the  top  five  or  six  per  cent  of  the  nation.  Eighty- 
eight  per  cent  of  them  are  earning  $10,000  a  year 
or  more.  Six  per  cent  of  them  earn  between 
$50,000  and  $75,000,  and  three  per  cent  over 
$75,000.  These,  mind  you,  are  earnings  from 
professions  or  businesses  and  do  not  include 
income  from  investments.  Counting  that  sort  of 
additional  income,  fifteen  men  out  of  the  450  re- 
ported family  incomes  of  over  $100,000.  The 
two  highest  salaries  reported  were  both  $120,000 
—one  by  a  lawyer  and  the  other  by  an  engineer 
who  works  for  an  aircraft  manufacturer. 

One  could  say  without  hesitation,  then,  that 
these  men  represent  financial  power.  They  also 
represent  business  power,  for  a  lair  share  of 
them  run  their  own  businesses  or  are  officers  of 
corporations.  They  also  have  a  certain  degree 
of  power  in  their  own  communities,  though  very 
few  of  them  have  held  public  office.  Financially 
they  have  status  that  is  close  to  that  which  their 
parents  had  in  1928— but  there  much  of  the 
similarity  stops.  Power,  taste,  and  class  are  not 
the  bedfellows  they  once  were,  and  it  might 
be  useful  to  look  at  these  abstractions  briefly 
to  see  how  our  ideas  about  them  have  changed. 

Power  to  some  of  us  is  horsepower  or  physical 
force.  To  others  it  is  the  power  to  persuade,  or 
moral  force.  To  still  others  it  is  the  power  of 
position  or  money  or  coercion.  Taste  is  even 
more  elusive.  To  some  people  it  is  a  physical 
sensation.  To  others  it  means  the  appreciation 
of  style,  still  another  abstraction.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  taste  is  an  intellectual 
process  ...  a  man  of  good  taste  is  a  man  of 
sharp  intellectual  perceptions.  Or  taste  can  be 
emotional,  in  the  aesthetic  sense  that  some  peo- 
ple respond  emotionally  to  art  or  to  the  movies 
or  to  Dixieland  jazz. 

And  class,  too,  is  a  hard  idea  to  pin  down.  To 
the  sociologist  it  means  levels  in  the  social  spec- 
trum—upper class,  middle  class,  lower  class.  To 
the  racetrack  tout  it  means  style— "That  nag  has 
class."  But  if  you  look  back  to  the  1920s  and 
before  you  will  find— as  you  will  not  find  today 
—that  there  was  an  upper  class  with  the  power 
of  money  that  had  a  tremendous  influence  on 
the  taste  of  the  community.  It  owned  the  local 
factory,  controlled  the  local  charities,  gave  the 
local  library,  chaired  the  board  oJ  the  local 
school,  and  passed  its  ideas  of  gentility  and  taste 


down  to  those  who  aspired  to  be  its  social  equals. 
There  was  a  degree  of  noblesse  oblige  related 
to  the  triumvirate  of  power,  taste,  and  class  that 
is  hard  to  detect  in  the  Yale  Class  of  1932. 

Power,  in  fact,  does  not  seem  to  be  what  they 
want.  They  want  comfort  for  themselves  and 
for  their  families  and  they  want  time.  Some  want 
fame.  But  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

IN    PLACE    OF  MONEY 

TO  A  question  which  asked  them  to  state 
briefly  their  ideas  of  success  there  was  a 
tremendous  variety  of  answers.  A  personnel  man 
wrote:  "To  have  created  something."  An  execu- 
tive earning  $45,000  a  year  said,  "I  often 
wonder."  "Afore  money,"  wrote  a  $20,000  a  year 
lawyer.  An  investment  counselor,  who  serves  as 
trustee  of  a  charitable  institution,  said,  "To 
leave  behind  an  important  contribution  to  so- 
ciety." And  others:  "To  be  a  big  frog  in  a 
small  puddle"  .  .  .  "Top  man  in  my  chosen  line 
in  the  world"  .  .  .  and  so  on.  But  money  was 
the  first  concern  of  most  of  them. 

Next  came  reputation  or  the  regard  of  other 
people.  A  professor  said,  "Recognition  by  fellow 
experts  plus  respect  of  those  who  can  evaluate 
one's  achievements."  Personal  happiness  and 
the  development  of  one's  potentialities  ranked 
below  money  or  position.  An  editor  defined  suc- 
cess as,  "To  enjoy  what  you  are  doing  and  be 
able  through  it  to  enable  the  people  you  love 
to  enjoy  what  they  are  doing."  A  businessman 
turned  librarian  wrote,  "Exploiting  one's  abili- 
ties to  the  maximum."  But  they  were  a  minority. 

Within  a  group  that  looks  financially  homo- 
geneous, on  the  whole,  and  that  seems  to  rep- 
resent a  fair  degree  of  power,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  variety  of  attitudes 
toward  what  they  want  out  of  life.  They  also 
vary  sharply  in  their  views  about  whether  they 
are  paid  what  they  are  worth.  One  man  says, 
"No  one  ever  does  think  he's  paid  what  he's 
worth."  He  is  a  vice-president  of  a  bank  and  he 
makes  $20,000  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
partner  in  a  big  law  firm  who  makes  $60,000 
wrote,  "Lots  of  people  could  do  it  .in  well  for 
less,"  and  a  producer  of  industrial  films  said, 
"Hell,  I'm  overpaid  compared  to  guys  who 
work  harder  at  more  productive  jobs."  (Is  this 
honesty  or  modesty?  I  don't  know.) 

bin  ii  is  also  true  thai  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  were  doing  well  in  business  de<  ided 
the  scramble  lor  money  was  not  worth  it.  One 
ex-vice-president  of  a  large  corporation  gave  ii 
ii])  and  is  now  a  distinguished  librarian.  An- 
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other  man  sold  out  a  real-estate  business  to  run 
a  liquor  store  at  a  fraction  of  his  former  income. 
He  says  he's  having  more  fun  and  more  time  to  do 
what  he  wants.  One  man  in  business  for  him- 
self wrote:  "Money  is  not  worth  it,  but  unfor- 
tunately that  is  the  nature  of  our  system." 

Most  of  them,  however,  stick  to  the  grind  and 
take  it  for  granted.  They  hope  to  retire  (except 
for  the  lawyers  who  seem  to  look  forward  to 
an  old  age  of  legal  documents)  as  soon  as  they 
can  .  .  .  probably  in  their  early  sixties,  or  fifteen 
years  from  now.  (Only  the  doctors,  incidentally, 
mentioned  health  in  connection  with  retire- 
ment.) 

We  can  construe  this  concern  with  money  in 
another  way.  The  incomes  of  these  men  put 
them  in  the  very  top  bracket  .  .  .  the  top  6  per 
cent  nationally,  as  we  have  noted.  But  have 
they  financial  power?  Certainly  not  in  the  sense 
of  the  great  financiers  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century  and  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  "organiza- 
tion men,"  to  borrow  William  H.  Whyte's  phrase, 
and  not  "tycoons."  Most  of  them  are  on  salaries, 
hardly  any  of  them  can  .or  will  ever  be  able 
to  amass  large  fortunes,  and  they  don't  expect 
to.  None  of  them  mentioned  as  part  of  his  am- 
bition that  he  worked  in  order  to  leave  money 
to  his  children,  as  his  father  would  have.  In 
other  words,  they  do  not  see  any  likelihood  of 
transmitting  their  wealth  or  what  little  financial 
authority  they  have  to  their  progeny,  except 
through  providing  them  with  education  and 
possibly  influence  in  getting  a  job. 

The  power  of  money  in  America  has  changed. 
It  has  shifted,  as  everyone  knows,  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  corporation,  and  the  power  of  any 
single  man  in  any  corporation  is  limited.  There 
are  no  more  J.  P.  Morgans  or  Andrew  Carnegies 
in  whose  hands  money  represented  enormous 
authority.  The  Robert  Youngs  and  the  oil  barons 
would  be  small  fry  to  them.  Comparatively 
speaking,  power  is  anonymous  (the  French  call 
the  corporation  "Societe  Anonyme")  and  it  is 
limited  (the  English  call  it  "Ltd."). 

But  my  Yale  men  yielded  another  interesting 
sidelight  on  this  question.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  doctors  (physicians  and 
surgeons)  averaged  $21,000  a  year,  or  more  than 
the  largest  group,  the  businessmen.  The  lawyers 
did  even  better.  They  averaged  about  $10,000 
more  than  the  doctors,  though  the  lowest  paid 
lawyer  made  less  than  the  lowest  paid  doctor. 
There  were  a  good  many  more  lawyers  than 
businessmen  in  the  $40,000  to  $60,000  group. 

This  could  lead  one  to  an  interesting  con- 
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elusion— that  the  intellectual  worker,  that  is,  the 
professional,  had  more  personal  money  power 
than  the  businessman.  This  is  entertaining  to 
contemplate  until  one  considers  the  salaries  of 
college  professors  (of  whom  my  class  seems  to 
have  produced  a  goodly  number).  You  find  that 
they  average  a  little  lower  than  the  businessmen— 
and  of  course  none  of  them  comes  anywhere 
near  the  better  paid  businessmen  or  doctors  or 
lawyers.  My  high  lawyer  was  $120,000,  as  I  said. 
My  high  doctor,  a  surgeon,  made  $55,000.  The 
top  college  professor  made  $15,000  in  a  law 
school. 


WHO    MAKES  WHAT: 

TH  E  superficial  unity  of  class  begins  to  look 
odd  as  we  break  down  our  earnings  by 
professions.  Is  the  businessman  who  makes 
$10,000  a  year  in  the  same  social  class  as  the 
$40,000  lawyer  or  the  $8,000  professor  of  Eng- 
lish? It  begins  to  look  as  though  diversity  were 
a  more  common  factor  than  unity  in  this  group 
which  is  supposed  to  be  all  of  one  stripe. 

Another  item  in  the  questionnaire  points  in 
the  same  direction.  These  men  were  asked  to  say 
whether  they  were  in  their  own  estimation 
"failures,"  if  they  had  "done  OK,"  or  if  they 
were  "frankly  rather  pleased"  with  themselves. 
Just  about  the  same  number  said  that  they  were 
failures  as  said  that  they  were  pleased  with 
themselves.  There  were  about  twenty  in  each 
group,  and  money  was  not  the  controlling  factor 
in  their  attitudes.  Both  groups  were  earning 
about  the  same  amount  of  money;  some  of  each 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  financial  scale  and 
some  were  in  the  $30,000  group.  For  the  most 
part  those  who  considered  themselves  failures 
felt  that  they  had  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  and 
were  engaged  in  pursuits  they  didn't  like.  Those 
who  were  pleased  with  themselves  enjoyed  their 
work,  their  families,  and  (in  a  few  cases)  the 
reputations  they  had  made.  There  were  obvi- 
ously a  good  many  who  said  they  had  merely 
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dour  OK  who  were  quite  pleased  with  them- 
selves, but  thought  it  infra  dig  to  say  so. 

Here,  then  is  a  presumably  homogeneous 
group  of  well  educated,  financially  secure, 
upper-middle-class  family  men.  Looked  at  from 
a  distance  they  have  much  in  common,  but 
looked  at  closely  the  striking  thing  about  them 
is  not  their  sameness  but  their  divergence.  What 
can  one  say  about  the  power  of  this  class?  About 
its  taste? 

Its  power  is  primarily,  I  believe,  in  perpetuat- 
ing its  values.  It  believes  in  education  and  in 
the  right  of  its  progeny  to  go,  as  it  did,  through 
college.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  inherited  wealth 
that  it  feels  confident  it  can  leave  its  children. 
It  also  hopes  to  perpetuate  its  moral  values  and 
its  manners  and  mannerisms.  It  tries  to  make  its 
children  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  teach  them 
to  conform  to  certain  social  patterns  and  to 
rules  of  courtesy  and  etiquette.  It  may  further- 
more try  to  instill  in  its  children  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  or  service  to  the  community 
—a  sense  that  is  close  to  the  old  noblesse  oblige; 
for  this  group  does  feel  a  certain  social  superior- 
ity over  the  less  well  educated  and  well  heeled. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  my  classmates 
were  not  interested  in  encouraging  their  chil- 
dren to  go  into  public  life.  If  they  wield  power 
it  is  largely  through  the  business  community  and 
through  work  for  charitable  institutions  rather 
than  in  the  institutions  of  government.  The  fact 
is,  I  believe,  that  they  do  not  think  of  themselves 
as  exerting  power;  they  prefer  to  think  of 
themselves  as  useful,  unspectacular  citizens  with 
some  public  responsibilities  which  are  secondary 
to  their  family  responsibilities.  They  are,  by  and 
large,  a  live-and-let-live  lot  of  men. 

What  about  their  taste?  You  will  not  find, 
in  most  cases,  much  relationship  between  what 
they  learned  in  college  and  what  they  now  read. 
The  Caine  Mutiny  was  mentioned  most  often  as 
their  favorite  book  of  the  last  five  years.  Their 
favorite  magazines  are  Life,  Time,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  the  Reader's  Digest— not  per- 
haps the  most  intellectually  demanding  of  our 
publications,  but  the  most  generally  popular 
over  the  nation.  They  seem  to  prefer  (as  their 
wives  must  also)  traditional  decoration  and 
architecture  to  more  up-to-date  styles.  But  here 
again  there  is  variety  which  emerges  from  de- 
tails. A  sampling  of  150  men  showed  that  they 
read  ninety-eight  different  magazines.  They  col- 
lect everything  from  modern  paintings  to 
shrunken  heads,  Indian  relics,  and  ship  models. 
Some  of  them  live  in  modern  houses  with  mod- 
ern furniture  and  a  few  of  them  (not  including 


professors)  read  more  than  a  hundred  books  a 
year.  Their  tastes  are  various,  and  seem  to  bear 
little  or  no  relation  to  how  much  money  they 
make. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  they  are  spread 
over  the  nation,  though  the  highest  concentra- 
tion is  in  the  Northeast.  They  vote  pretty  much 
alike— more  than  80  per  cent  of  them  voted  for 
Eisenhower  in  the  last  election.  They  have  small 
families— two  or  three  children— and  their  di- 
vorce rate  is  above  the  national  average.  Very 
few  of  their  wives  have  jobs  and  they  disapprove 
of  women  working  while  they  have  growing  chil- 
dren, though  a  few  take  a  more  liberal  view  of 
feminine  freedom.  There  they  are,  then— not 
quite  typical  middle-class  families,  but  they  have 
a  pretty  thoroughly  middle-class  outlook  on  life. 
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BU  T  what  do  they  look  like  when  one  sets 
them  against  a  larger  national  landscape? 
They  are  so  few,  of  course,  that  they  vanish 
entirely.  They  cut  very  little  ice,  and  this  is 
essentially  because  they  represent  so  many  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  are  identified  with  so  many 
kinds  of  occupation,  and  find  their  satisfactions 
in  so  many  different  ways.  Once  they  might  have 
been  part  of  a  small  upper  class  which  wielded 
a  good  deal  of  financial  power  and  guided  the 
taste  of  others.  But,  as  we  have  noted,  it  is 
neither  the  individual  nor  the  social  class  that 
now  exercises  such  authority. 

It  is  the  organization  that  wields  financial 
power  .  .  .  whether  it  is  a  big  corporation  ot  a 
big  labor  union.  It  is  the  organization  that 
wields  the  greatest  influence  over  taste,  whether 
it  is  the  movie  company,  the  television  network, 
the  city  museum,  or  the  university. 

II  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  myself,  the  im- 
portance of  the  old  social  structure  divided  into 
an  upper  class,  a  middle  class,  and  a  lower  class 
no  longer  has  much  validity  in  America  as  a 
measure  of  power,  or  taste,  or  social  position.  It 
is  no  longer  the  magnet  it  once  was.  More  and 
more,  Americans  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  class 
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and,  instead,  come  to  think  of  themselves  and 
their  status  in  terms  of  specialized  groups.  In 
A  Surfeit  of  Honey  in  a  chapter  called  "What 
Has  Become  of  the  Upper  Class?"  I  used  a 
figure  of  speech  that  I  would  like  to  reiterate. 
I  said  that  our  society  is  no  longer  like  the  hori- 
zontal but  uneven  slices  in  a  geological  model;  it 
is  like  a  series  of  pyramids  ...  a  pyramid  for  big 
business,  a  pyramid  for  the  academic  or  intellec- 
tual world,  a  pyramid  for  labor,  one  for  the 
underworld,  one  for  entertainment  and  com- 
munications, and  so  on.  At  the  top  of  each  of 
these  pvramids  there  is  a  sort  of  aristocracy  that 
sets  the  general  tone,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a 
permanent  aristocracy,  and  there  is  always 
somebodv  waiting  for  the  chance  to  pull  out  the 
rug— as  the  rug  was  pulled  out  last  year  from 
under  "Pat"  Weaver,  the  big  man  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  or,  more  recently, 
from  under  Dave  Beck  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 
(These  two  men  should  not  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence:  they  had  nothing  in  common 
but  high  position  in  their  respective  pyramids.) 
In  the  pyramid  of  today  it  is  not  the  individual 
who  has  power,  but  rather  group  policy  that 
represents  the  convictions  of  not  just  one  man 
but  of  many  men. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Take  a  corporation:  it  is 
referred  to  as  a  team  and  its  leaders  are  "the 
management  team."  It  is  as  neatly  stratified  by 
position  as  the  peerage  of  England:  but— like 
the  top  banana  of  the  English  peerage,  the 
Queen— the  chairman  of  the  board  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  organization,  subject  to  removal 
if  the  board  of  directors  wants  to  push  him  out. 
When  such  things  happen  in  business  they  are 
not  revolutions,  but,  more  likely,  proxy  fights. 

So  the  real  class  structure  of  America  is  now 
found  within  the  organization,  which  has  its 
own  etiquette,  its  own  social  customs,  and  its 
own  ways  of  snubbing  people.  But  like  any  so- 
cial microcosm  it  has  its  eccentrics  with  which 
it  is  quite  happy  to  put  up  if— and  only  if— 
they  are  so  talented  that  it  would  be  unprofitable 
for  the  organization  to  dispense  with  them.  In 
general,  however,  it  behooves  the  organization 
man  to  conform  to  the  social  customs  of  his 
particular  pyramid. 

These  pyramids  are,  I  believe,  a  quite  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  one-class  society  that  .America 
has  for  so  long  been  trying  to  achieve.  It  may 
be  sad  to  say  it,  but  a  great  many  people  seem 
to  want  to  know  where  they  and  other  people 
belong,  if  only  so  that  they  can  move  out  of  their 
niche  into  one  they  believe  is  better.  The  or- 
ganization provides  a  nice,  clean,  obvious  ladder 
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for  the  man  and  his  family  to  climb;  and  if  he 
works  hard  and  behaves  himself  he  knows  that 
he  will  be  helped  up  rung  by  rung  by  the  or- 
ganization itself. 

He  will  find  the  qualities  of  taste  of  various 
organizations  quite  different.  He  will  find  big 
industry  conservative  in  its  tastes,  for  the  most 
part,  whereas  he  would  find  the  communications 
business  somewhat  more  relaxed  and  adventur- 
ous, and  the  theater  and  movies  somewhat  given 
to  eccentricity.  You  wouldn't  find  the  president 
of  General  Motors  driving  a  white  Cadillac,  for 
example.  You  might  easily  find  a  movie  tvcoon 
in  such  a  car,  though,  interestingly  enough,  when 
you  approach  the  peak  of  any  of  the  pyramids- 
industry,  communications,  even  the  underworld 
—you  will  find  a  rather  consistently  conservative 
pattern  in  the  facade  the  top  men  expose  to  the 
public. 

But  where  in  all  this  are  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1932  at  Yale?  Thev  are  scattered  through 
the  pyramids  of  various  sorts  and  at  various 
levels.  Their  upper-middle-class  quality  counts 
for  very  little,  except  perhaps  at  reunions.  Their 
tastes  reflect  not  the  social  class  they  belong  to 
nearly  so  much  as  the  business  or  professional 
group  of  which  they  are  members. 

But  some  of  them,  thank  heaven,  seem  only  to 
reflect  themselves.  Thev  are  the  individualists 
who  have  pulled  out  of  the  organizations  and 
gone  it  alone,  like  the  man  who  runs  the  liquor 
store  or  the  executive  who  became  a  librarian. 
Still  others  have  been  able  to  force  their  eccen- 
tricities on  organizations,  and  because  of  their 
wits  have  got  away  with  it.  Still  others  have 
joined  professions  where  a  man  is  on  his  own, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  like  the  surgeon.  Some 
are  what  I  have  tailed  L'pper  Bohemians— in- 
quisitive men  of  culture  who  cut  across  the  pyra- 
mids and  refuse  to  surrender  their  tastes  to  any 
organization. 

Power,  taste,  and  class  have,  I  believe,  got  a 
three-way  divorce.  It  might  be  possible  todav 
to  set  up  a  neat  structure  of  who  has  the  power 
in  our  society.  Next  to  it,  one  might  construct 
an  equally  neat  social  structure  based  on  money 
and  social  background,  and  next  to  that  a  struc- 
ture of  taste,  as  I  once  did  in  Highbrow,  Low- 
brow, Middlebrow.  Every  one  of  us  belongs 
somewhere  in  all  three  of  these  structures.  Each 
of  us  has  some  power,  some  class,  and  some  taste. 
And  so  Ion?  as  we  maintain  our  freedom  as  in- 
dividuals  no  one,  I  believe,  is  going  to  be  able  to 
find  for  us  that  lowest  of  all  measurements— the 
delight  of  scientists  and  the  despair  of  humanists 
—the  common  denominator. 


The  first  published  report  on  Nazi  Germany's 
money  factory — a  secret  military  operation, 
hidden  in  a  concentration  camp,  which  turned 
out  British  currency  by  the  bale  .  .  .  but 
failed  in  its  efforts  to  make  $100  bills. 

ON  MAY  26,  1949,  Dr.  Andre  Amstein, 
chief  of  the  Counterfeiting  Bureau  of  the 
Swiss  Police,  forwarded  to  several  of  his  col- 
leagues in  various  Western  countries  carbons  of 
a  thick  typewritten  report  about  "the  greatest 
forgery  and  counterfeiting  enterprise  of  all  time." 
It  was  marked  SECRET. 

Dr.  Amstein,  a  sober  police  executive,  is  not 
given  to  hyperbole.  Operation  Bernhard,  the 
code  name  the  Nazis  used  for  their  counterfeit- 
ing of  some  $600  million  worth  of  British  bank 
notes  in  World  War  II,  was  superlative  in  many 
ways.  It  was  the  biggest  operation  of  its  sort  ever 
seen;  it  distributed  the  most  money  over  the 
longest  period;  turned  out  some  of  the  finest 
counterfeit  notes  ever  made;  had  the  world's 
largest  counterfeit  distribution  network;  op- 
erated with  the  lowest  overhead;  had  the  greatest 
number  of  conspirators— and  the  most  expensive 
equipment  ever  assembled  for  counterfeiting.  It 
also  had  two  superlative  characters  in  its  cast: 
Bernie  and  Solly. 

Recently,  through  the  measured  indiscretion 
of  a  friendly  European  official,  I  was  permitted 
to  inspect  a  copy  of  Dr.  Amstein's  compilation 
which  is  labeled  SECRET.  I  have  also  been  able 
to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  Bernie  and  Solly, 
the  mainsprings  of  Operation  Bernhard. 
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Considering  its  spectacular  scope  and  nature, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  full  story  has  never  been 
told  before.  Dr.  Amstein's  report  is  SECRET  tor 
good  reasons.  For  one  thing  it  provides  numer- 
ous technical  details  that  would  be  of  consider- 
able value  to  anyone  undertaking  the  counter- 
feiting of  British  pounds  or  American  dollars. 
The  Bank  of  England,  unlike  the  U.  S.  Treasury, 
never  discusses  counterfeit  notes  and  their  tell- 
tale errors. 

Counterfeiting  an  enemy's  coinage  or  cur- 
rency has  been  a  tactic  of  most  major  wars  since 
1470  when  the  wily  Duke  Galeazzo  Sforza  of 
Milan  used  it  against  Venice.  In  World  War  II 
the  British,  while  refusing  to  counterfeit  Ger- 
man currency— a  possibility  President  Roosevelt 
asked  them  to  consider— did  make  good  facsimiles 
of  Nazi  ration  stamps,  which  were  dropped  by  air 
in  1940.  And  counterfeit  postage  stamps  of  Ger- 
many and  Occupied  France  were  made  to  be 
used  by  secret  agents  and  for  the  mailing  of 
propaganda  missives  within  those  countries.  In  a 
far  more  important  operation  the  United  States 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  manufactured  and  dis- 
tributed excellent  facsimiles  of  Japanese  cur- 
rency. Officially  this  is  still  denied  by  the  former 
OSS  Director,  Major  General  William  Dono- 
van, but  the  evidence  I  have  seen  is  persuasive. 

In  1940  the  Nazis  decided  to  counterfeit  British 
currency  and  assigned  the  task  to  Branch  V]  F  1 
of  the  German  Sic/ierheitsdienst  or  Secret  Service 
which  had  been  making  excellent  Eorgeries  ol 
neutral  and  enemy  passports  and  identity  papers 
in  its  Delbruckstrasse  mansion  in  Berlin.  The 
work  proceeded  slowly— the  Nazis  had  under- 
estimated the  technical  difficulties  of  duplicating 
Bank  of  England  paper,  inks,  and  watermark. 

Not  until  the  spring  oi   1942  when  Captain 
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Friedrich  Waller  Bernhard  Kriiger  took  charge 
of  VI  F  4  did  the  project  gather  serious  momen- 
tum. About  the  same  time  it  acquired  its  code 
name  "Operation  Bernhard,"  in  honor  of  the 
thirty-eight-year-old  Captain  who  ran  it. 

Like  most  other  key  Nazis  Captain  Kriiger  was 
not  the  beau  ideal  of  Nordic  physiognomy.  Al- 
though he  was  about  five  feet,  eight  inches  tall, 
his  broad  forehead  and  receding  hairline  some- 
how made  him  seem  shorter.  In  repose  his  nose 
was  straight  and  rather  blunt,  but  when  he 
laughed  it  seemed  to  change  shape  completely. 
He  had  a  square  chin,  dark  eyes,  and  looked 
younger  than  his  years. 

He  was  born  in  1904  in  Riesa,  about  forty 
miles  east  of  Leipzig.  His  father  was  a  minor 
government  functionary.  Young  Kriiger  was  sent 
to  the  technical  college  in  Chemnitz  and  after 
graduation  worked  in  Chemnitz  textile  plants, 
then  in  Polish  and  French  factories. 

In  1929  he  lost  his  job  and  joined  the  growing 
National  Socialist  Party.  Two  years  later  he  was 
made  an  SS  man  and  rose  steadily,  attaining  a 
captaincy  in  April  1939.  He  trained  SS  personnel 
in  radio  operation  and  transmission.  A  year  later 
he  was  assigned  to  Department  VI  of  the  Secret 
Service  and  was  sent  to  France  to  obtain  samples 
of  U.  S.,  British,  Canadian  passports;  identity 
papers  for  American  seamen,  wireless  operators, 
and  stewards;  and  identity  cards  for  Canadian 
airmen.  Department  VI  forged  these  expertly. 

When  Kriiger  was  assigned  to  counterfeiting 
bank  notes  in  1942— largely  because  of  his  suc- 
cess in  making  the  bogus  Allied  identification 
cards— he  found  that  his  predecessors  on  the 
problem  had  been  floundering  primarily  over 
the  difficulty  of  reproducing  the  paper  the  Bank 
of  England  used. 

Since  1725  the  Portal  family  of  Laverstoke, 
England,  has  supplied  the  Bank  of  England  with 
the  white  linen  paper  used  for  pound  notes.  Only 
once  since  then  has  anyone  succeeded  in  getting 
any  paper  out  of  the  plant  illegally.  This  was 
in  1862  after  James  Griffiths,  a  Birmingham  en- 
graver with  a  counterfeiter's  ambitions,  hired  a 
team  of  London  confidence  crooks  to  go  to  Whit- 
church and  flim-flam  a  trusted  Portal  employee 
into  sneaking  out  several  reams.  Kriiger,  an 
eminently  practical  fellow,  did  not  count  on 
duplicating  that  feat.  Instead  he  ordered  several 
tons  of  pure  linen  from  Turkey,  but  the  hand- 
made paper  didn't  come  out  quite  right  until 
someone  hit  on  the  idea  of  laundering  the  linen 
after  it  had  first  been  used  to  wipe  factory  ma- 
chines. 

The  elaborate  watermark— which  covers  most 


of  the  bank  note  with  a  series  of  parallel  un- 
dulating lines  interrupted  at  three  spots  with 
the  denomination  of  the  bill  in  numerals  and 
letters— was  even  more  difficult  to  achieve  cor- 
rectly. 

When  the  paper  formula  had  been  solved,  the 
old  paper  firm  of  Schleicher  &  Schull  was  given 
a  large  continuing  order.  The  ink  problems 
were  solved  by  the  Schmidt  brothers  of  Berlin, 
and  the  expensive  printing  machinery  was  sup- 
plied by  the  firm  of  Rudolph  Stenz. 

CONCENTRATION  CAMP 
DE  LUXE 

BY  AUGUST  1942  most  of  the  technical 
problems  had  been  solved  satisfactorily  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  mass  production  of 
the  notes.  In  Sachsenhausen  concentration  camp, 
some  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Berlin,  Bar- 
racks 19  was  suddenly  cleared  of  all  its  miserable 
inmates  awaiting  death.  A  ten-foot  wall  of 
barbed  wire  was  placed  around  the  building; 
regular  camp  guards  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 
compound;  and  a  special  detachment  of  SS 
guards  was  brought  in  to  patrol  the  barracks. 

On  their  arrival  the  SS  guards  were  lectured 
by  the  recently  promoted  Major  Kriiger.  He 
made  it  clear  that  if  anyone  talked  of  or  even 
hinted  about  the  work  going  on  in  the  barracks, 
he  would  be  sent  immediately  to  the  Russian 
front.  He  also  stressed  in  what  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  talks  of  the  war  that 
the  prisoners  were  no  longer  verdamte  Jiiden 
but  co-workers  in  the  triumphant  National 
Socialist  march  toward  world  domination. 

From  concentration  camps  all  over  the  New 
Germany  specially  picked  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Sachsenhausen:  a  Czech  engineer,  a  Norwegian 
stereotypist,  a  Viennese  upholsterer,  a  French 
photographer,  a  Czech  mathematics  professor,  a 
Dutch  army  captain,  a  Danish  bank  clerk,  and, 
of  course,  several  German  Jews,  including  a  Ber- 
lin fashion  photographer  and  a  printer. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  a  company 
of  thirty  men,  and  Major  Kriiger,  resplendent  in 
his  SS  uniform,  came  down  for  a  little  talk. 

He  was  blunt:  they  were  there  to  counterfeit 
British  pound  notes.  He  warned  sternly  against 
trying  to  escape  or  talking  to  anyone  outside  the 
barracks  about  their  work.  Their  food  rations 
would  be  excellent,  comparable  to  what  German 
heavy  workers  were  getting.  They  would  be  per- 
mitted to  read  daily  newspapers,  get  a  cigarette 
ration,  and  even  be  allowed  to  have  a  radio. 
And  if  things  went  well,  he  promised,  there 
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would  be  a  Ping-pong  table  in  their  quarters. 

All  oi  them,  he  went  on,  were  under  his 
special  protection.  They  would  not  be  killed, 
he  promised  solemnly.  After  they  had  completed 
their  task  successfully  and  Germany  was  victori- 
ous, arrangements  would  be  made  for  these  hand- 
picked  Jews  to  live  in  a  special  enclave  in  an 
Aryan  world  where  they  would  be  employed  on 
delicate  jobs.  Later  one  of  the  prisoners  recalled 
this  extraordinary  talk: 

"We  had  been  saved,  many  of  us  at  the  very 
last  hour,  from  certain  death.  Now  this  incredi- 
ble, amiable  Nazi  major  was  promising  us  not 
only  that  we  woidd  live,  that  we  would  eat  and 
smoke  to  our  heart's  content,  but  also  that  pro- 
vision had  even  been  made  for  us  to  survive  a 
Nazi  victory.  Imagine!  Even  if  we  distilled  out 
of  his  gallons  of  honeyed  promises  only  a  thin 
drop  of  vinegary  truth  it  still  all  seemed  like 
heaven  on  earth  for  most  of  us." 

Kriiger  kept  most  of  his  promises.  The  food 
was  adequate,  the  cigarette  ration  was  pretty 
good,  the  newspapers  came.  There  was  a  radio 
in  the  barracks.  Ping-pong  matches  were  held— 
the  Jews  were  rash  enough  to  beat  the  SS  guards 
—and  once  there  was  even  a  night  of  amateur 
theatrical  performances.  The  crew  even  got  per- 
mission to  wear  ordinary  civilian  jackets  and 
trousers  if  they  wished.  They  wished. 

But  there  were  also  reminders  from  time  to 
time  that  the  Nazis  weren't  fooling;  that  Bar- 
racks 19  wasn't  just  a  rest  camp.  Two  SS  guards 
who  talked  outside  about  the  work  in  the  bar- 
racks were  given  fifteen  years  at  hard  labor.  A 
Russian  Jewish  student  named  Sukenik  who 
caught  TB  was  killed  so  that  he  wouldn't  be  able 
to  talk  to  any  doctors  or  nurses.  After  that  do-it- 
yourself  medicine  had  no  more  ardent  practi- 
tioners than  the  inmates  of  Barracks  19. 

By  December  1942  the  installation  of  a  print- 
ing shop  and  an  engraving  section  was  com- 
pleted. The  paper  mill  at  Hahnemuehle  started 
a  monthly  delivery  of  12,000  sheets  of  the  spe- 
cially made  linen  bank  note  paper.  Each  sheet 
would  provide  four  bank  notes. 

ENTER  SOLLY 

TH  E  counterfeiting  enclave  was  divided 
into  five  sections.  There  was  the  Printing 
Office  managed  by  Arthur  Lewin  of  Berlin.  Kurz 
Weiler  of  Vienna  was  made  head  of  the  Book- 
binding Shop,  for  the  plant  had  other  tasks  in 
addition  to  printing  British  pound  notes.  Nor- 
man Levy,  the  former  Berlin  fashion  photog- 
rapher, was  in  charge  of  the  photography  sec- 


tion, and  Abraham  Jakobsen,  a  former  Dutch 
army  captain,  took  over  the  phototype  section. 
In  charge  of  the  general  office  was  Oskar  Stein 
of  Pilsen. 

In  January  of  1943  Barracks  19  received 
a  new  worker— a  small,  slim,  gray-eyed  Russian 
Jew  with  curly  dark  brown  hair,  thick  lips  and 
eyebrows,  and  jug  ears.  His  name  was  Solly 
Smolianoff,  and  in  that  strange  crew  he  was 
unique:  he  was  the  only  professional  criminal  in 
the  lot. 

He  had  been  born  in  Poltava,  southern  Russia, 
in  1897  and  sent  to  art  school  at  Odessa  when  he 
was  sixteen.  There  he  met  Professor  Eugen 
Zotow  who  was  to  have  a  profound  influence  on 
his  choice  of  a  life  calling.  Zotow,  an  excellent 
engraver  and  able  artist— some  of  his  paintings 
hang  in  the  Hermitage  Museum  in  Leningrad- 
had  served  a  sentence  in  Russia  in  1912  for 
counterfeiting. 

Solly  lied  Soviet  Russia  in.  1925  and  alter  a 
year's  hegira  arrived  in  Berlin  where  he  met  his 
old  instructor,  now  known  professionally  as  Ivan 
Vernitchy.  He  had  become  a  counterfeiter  of 
British  pound  notes  and  quickly  enlisted  his 
former  pupil  in  his  ring.  Solly  helped  round  out 
some  of  the  finer  points  on  the  plates,  and  to 
further  his  professional  education  was  sent  to 
Amsterdam  to  pass  some  of  the  £50  notes.  In  the 
summer  of  1928  he  was  caught  and  served  a 
two  and  one-half  year  sentence.  In  1940  the 
Berlin  police  caught  up  with  him  again  and  he 
was  charged  with  making  and  passing  £10  notes. 
Britain  and  Germany  were  at  war  then,  but  there 
were  neutrals  and  Jews  in  Germany  who  hoped 
to  get  out  of  the  country  with  a  stock  of  British 
bank  notes. 

Solly  was  sent  to  Mauthausen  concentration 
camp  where  he  won  the  favor  of  the  SS  guards 
and  officers  by  doing  their  portraits  in  charcoal. 
Late  in  1942  Major  Kriiger  came  across  his 
dossier  and  knew  he  was  an  ideal  recruit  for 
Operation  Bcrnhard— a  professional. 

The  first  day  [Solly  later  recalled],  1  was 
introduced  to  Jakobsen  who  used  to  be  a 
Captain  in  the  Dutch  Army,  lie  said:  "Here 
conies  the  man  who  will  help  us  with  oui 
mistakes.  Look  how  poor  ihis  work  is"  and 
showed  me  some  of  the  Briiisli  pound  notes 
they  had  just  made.  Later  I  was  introduced 
to  Major  Kriiger,  a  small  skinny  man. 
[Kriiger  was  lom  inches  taller  and  thirty 
pounds  heavier  than  Smolianoff.]  lie  greeted 
me  with  kindness  and  said:  "Well,  we  have 
been  waiting  for  you.  ...  I  am  sorry  you  won't 
find  the  poeti<  touch  here  but  only  a  vet) 
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hard  prosaic  life.  ...  1  know  that  you  are  in 
Tear  of  death  but  ii  you  do  your  work  right 
and  as  long  as  I  am  chief  you  have  nothing  to 
[ear.  Behind  this  barbed  wire  you  are  no  more 
Jews  but  my  fellow  workers.  Here  we  all  work 
as  a  team  in  the  fight  for  New  Europe  and  the 
victory  will  be  ours.  And  now  go  and  do 
everything  so  that  f  don't  fall  on  my  nose 
before  Himmler.  All  my  hope  is  based  on 
you." 

The  king-size  crackly  £5  note  was  the  favorite 
at  Barracks  19.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  notes  made 
were  of  that  denomination.  The  10,  20,  and  50 
pound  notes  each  accounted  for  20  per  cent  of 
the  output.- 


Fifteen  to  twenty  hours  of  preparatory  work 
was  done  on  each  special  printing  machine  be- 
fore the  paper  was  run  through.  After  every 
hundred  notes  had  been  printed  one  of  the 
machines  was  stopped  and  the  vignette  of  Brit- 
tania  seated  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  was 
carefully  cleaned.  After  printing,  the  notes  were 
left  to  dry  for  a  week. 

Now  the  examination  squad  took  over.  First 
the  notes  were  carefully  assorted  so  that  their 
serial  numbers  were  no  longer  in  consecutive 
order.  Then  each  note  was  compared  to  a  gen- 
uine note  of  the  same  denomination  in  a  well-lit 
box  with  a  clear  glass  surface.  Then  the  inspec- 
tors sorted  the  notes  into  four  categories: 

The  very  best  were  to  be  used  only  in  neutral 
countries  and  to  be  sent  with  German  spies 
operating  in  enemy  countries.  "Wahl  2"  was 
designated  for  paying  off  collaborators  and 
quislings  in  occupied  lands.  "Wahl  3"  or  Abwurf 
notes  were  to  be  jettisoned  over  England  by  Nazi 
bombers  in  order  to  disrupt  the  British  banking 
system.  Four  was  the  "Ausschuss"  or  junk  cate- 
gory of  unusable  notes. 

The  good  notes  were  pierced  carefully  with  a 
pin  to  make  them  look  older.  (For  generations 
English  bank  clerks  have  pinned  notes  together.) 
Finally  in  the  shipping  room  the  note  edges  were 
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cut  with  a  file  to  give  the  appearance  of  hand- 
made paper.  Then  the  bills  were  placed  in  strong 
green  paper  envelopes  which  had  been  imprinted 
with  the  addresses  of  German  embassies  or  lega- 
tions in  Sweden,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and 
Portugal.  The  envelopes  were  carried  by  diplo- 
matic pouch. 

Profitable  distribution  was  difficult.  Paying 
off  spies  and  saboteurs  and  quislings  in  counter- 
feit money  conserved  what  little  foreign  exchange 
the  Nazis  had  but  it  did  not  bring  any  foreign 
currency  or  gold  into  Nazi  hands.  The  first 
attempt  at  mass  distribution  was  made  in  France 
in  the  summer  of  1943.  About  100,000  notes, 
mainly  fives,  were  sent  to  a  French  bank  through 
some  VI  F  4  agents,  in  exchange  for  foreign 
currency.  But  in  a  day  the  Nazi  Military  Admin- 
istration officials  heard  about  the  deal  and 
promptly  put  the  French  banker  and  his  German 
friends  in  jail.  A  similar  fiasco  took  place  in 
Greece.  Finally  Walter  Funk,  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics, laid  down  the  law:  Operation  Bernhard 
was  not  to  operate  in  any  country  occupied  by 
Germany.  Such  intervention  "might  upset  cur- 
rencies he  was  endeavoring  to  stabilize." 

Before  long  a  distribution  network  for  the 
bogus  pounds  was  created  by  an  obscure  financial 
genius,  thirty-nine-year-old  Friedrich  Schwend 
who  came  from  southwest  Bavaria.  His  record 
included  successful  commercial  ventures  in  the 
U.  S.  (he  had  been  a  private  investment  coun- 
selor in  New  York),  China,  and  even  Soviet 
Russia  during  the  NEP  period. 

Schwend's  arrangement  wras  a  generous  one: 
he  would  get  a  third  of  the  gross  take.  In  return 
he  agreed  to  shoulder  the  entire  risk  and  stand 
all  losses  from  confiscations  and  the  thefts  of  any 
unreliable  sub-agents  he  might  employ.  Quickly 
Schwend  got  a  network  of  agents  in  operation. 
Most  of  them  were  managers  of  large  hotels  in 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  Spain;  two 
were  bank  managers,  a  Swiss  and  an  Italian. 
These  sub-agents  kept  25  per  cent  of  their  total 
take,  but  they,  in  turn,  had  to  assume  complete 
responsibility  for  their  allotments  of  the  false 
pound  notes. 

By  operating  two  neutral  vessels  out  of  Genoa 
and  Trieste,  Schwend  was  able  to  get  his  notes 
distributed  widely  in  North  Africa  after  the 
Allied  invasion  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  In 
the  main  the  agents  remitted  gold  ingots,  dia- 
monds, dollars,  and  Swiss  francs. 

Operation  Bernhard  also  provided  forged  notes 
for  special  tasks.  The  freeing  of  Mussolini  in 
September  1943  from  a  resort  hotel  in  the 
Abruzzi  Mountains  where  he  was  held  prisoner 
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cosl  the  Nazis  $250,000  of  their  fresh  pounds  for 
information.  Eliaza  Bazna,  the  valet  to  the 
British  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  received  about 
11,500,000  in  Operation  Cicero.  And  the  false 
notes  w  ere  spent  by  the  millions  buying  up  para- 
chuted arms  given  by  the  Allies  to  Serb,  Croat, 
and  Italian  partisans. 

THE    BOGUS  $100 

BY  APRIL  1943  the  Bank  of  England 
suspected  a  vast  counterfeit  scheme.  Its 
tellers  spotted  the  duplicated  serial  numbers  and 
noted  that  the  black  dots  which  surrounded  the 
spelled-out  denomination  of  the  bill  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  were  a  fraction  of  a  millimeter 
too  large.  On  April  22,  1943  the  Bank  ceased 
issuing  bank  notes  of  £10  or  higher  and  started 
withdrawing  those  already  issued.  In  their  place 
they  issued  new  ones  that  incorporated  an  in- 
genious safeguard  invented  in  1935  by  Stanley 
B.  Chamberlain,  an  English  expert  on  security 
paper.  The  new  notes  have  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
metallic  thread  which  acts  as  an  electrical  con- 
ductor in  the  paper,  but  the  exact  manner  in 
which  it  conducts  electricity  is  one  of  the  secret 
tests  for  the  paper's  genuineness. 

Yet  the  news  that  the  Nazis  were  counterfeit- 
ing British  pounds  did  not  reduce  that  currency's 
desirability  to  partisans,  North  Africans,  and 
Frenchmen.  Even  counterfeit  pounds  had  a  con- 
siderable value  of  their  own,  an  apparently  para- 
doxical situation  which  has,  however,  occurred 
before.  In  China,  from  1900  to  1910,  there  was 
so  much  bogus  paper  money  in  circulation  that 
the  counterfeit  notes  were  recognized  as  a  kind 
of  currency  and  business  contracts  stipulated 
whether  payments  were  to  be  in  real  paper 
money  or  half  cash  and  half  counterfeit.  And 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century  at  least  one  U.  S. 
court  ruled  that  a  counterfeit  320  bill  had  a 
cash  value. 

But  there  were  parts  of  Europe  where  the 
bogus  notes  were  not  popular.  Some  partisan 
units  in  Yugoslavia  insisted  on  German  occupa- 
tion marks  in  exchange  lor  the  arms  dropped 
them  by  the  Allies.  When  the  Nazi  Secret  Ser- 
vice had  trouble  getting  the  marks  from  Minister 
of  Economics  Funk,  Kriiger  was  ordered  to  make 
German  occupation  marks.  He  and  his  crew  did 
a  fine  job. 

"We  will  give  them  any  kind  of  paper  they 
want,"  he  joked  with  his  co-workers. 

Toward  the  end  of  1943  the  RHSA,  the  newl) 
formed  top  command  ol  all  Germany's  intelli- 
gence,   secret   service,    and  counterintelligence 


forces,  decided  to  counterfeit  U.S.  dollars.  In 
February  1944  a  new  section  was  set  up  in  the 
ever-growing  compound  around  Barracks  19. 
There  were  now  140  inmates  in  the  section  work- 
ing on  two  twelve-hour  shifts  so  that  the  ma- 
chines would  not  be  idle.  The  average  monthly 
output  of  pound  notes  at  this  time  was  650,000 
of  which  200,000,  or  40  per  cent,  were  serviceable 
—that  is,  passed  the  tests  for  categories  1  and  2. 
In  all  of  1944  more  than  8  million  British  bank 
notes  were  made.  Of  these  some  3  million,  with 
an  approximate  value  of  5277,500,000  were 
deemed  serviceable. 

By  now  Bernie  Kriiger's  relationship  with  his 
co-workers  was  one  of  cordial  friendliness.  ("You 
know,"  one  of  the  Barracks  19  prisoners  said 
later,  "we  liked  Kriiger.  He  was  very  decent  to 
us.")  His  Saturday  morning  trips  to  Sachsen- 
hausen  from  Berlin  to  pick  up  the  best  of  the 
week's  production  were  always  marked  by  his 
many  compliments  on  the  fine  quality  of  the 
notes,  his  appreciation  of  their  devoted  efforts, 
and  his  assurances  that  they  need  worry  about 
nothing. 

Work  on  the  American  $100  bill  went  slowly, 
however.  News  of  the  Allied  landings  in  Nor- 
mandy had  a  profound  effect  on  the  counter- 
feiters, and  from  the  summer  of  1944  onward 
they  engaged  in  a  colossal  slowdown  effort— with 
the  tacit  support  of  Major  Kriiger  himself. 

One  Saturday  morning  in  September  1944, 
when  a  satisfactory  $100  had  still  not  been  pro- 
duced Kriiger  took  the  five  section  heads  of  the 
Barracks  into  his  confidence.  Personally,  he  was 
in  no  hurry  for  the  American  notes.  Once  they 
turned  out  the  American  bills  there  would  be 
nothing  more  for  the  co-workers  to  do  and  there 
was  every  likelihood  that  he,  Kriiger,  Avon  Id  be 
sent  to  the  Russian  front. 

But  the  delaying  tactics  made  Himmler  furious 
and  he  put  pressure  on  Kriiger  who  frantically 
reversed  himself  and  begged  his  co-workers  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  bill  quickly.  Three  days 
later  Solly  had  a  good  sample  of  the  back  of  the 
SI 00  note.  Kurt  Werner,  Kriiger's  deputy  at 
Barracks  19,  phoned  Kriiger  in  Berlin  and  gave 
him  the  good  news.  Two  hours  later  the  Major 
roared  through  the  gates  in  his  Mercedes  Benz. 

Ever  the  showman,  Solly  exhibited  his  prize 
work  against  a  theatrical  background.  On  a 
green  baize-covered  table  he  placed  fifteen  gen 
tune  SI 00  bills— shipped  to  Barracks  19  for  com- 
parison purposes  l>\  die  inspectors  and  his  half- 
completed  bill.  All.  oi  course,  were  placed  face 
down  so  thai  sixteen  Independence  Halls  were 
showing.    Expectant!)    Kriigei   was  led  to  the 
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tabic  and  asked  to  pick  out  the  counterfeit  note. 

Kriiger  stood  a  long  time  before  the  table 
studying  them  [Solly  recalled]  but  finally  put 
his  ringer  on  the  one  he  had  chosen  to  be 
counterfeit,  lint  it  was  genuine.  .  .  .  We  were 
glad  but  he  was  ecstatic.  Immediately,  after 
congratulating  us  again  and  again,  he  took 
off  for  Berlin  with  the  counterfeit  bill  I  had 
made.  That  night  every  one  of  our  command 
was  happy  because  we  had  heard  that 
Himmler  had  okayed  the  work,  appreciated 
our  efforts,  and  had  given  the  order  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  bitter-sweet  quality  of  their  success  was 
not  lost  upon  them.  How  many  more  such  Nazi 
compliments  would  it  take  to  speed  them  to 
destruction? 


By  January  1945  Barracks  19  had  reluctantly 
produced  twenty  $100  bills  that  had  passed  the 
inspection  teams.  These  bore  only  provisional 
serial  numbers  until  the  date  and  number  se- 
quence mystery  of  the  U.  S.  bills  had  been  solved. 
Himmler  saw  the  bills,  approved  them,  and 
urged  full  production  immediately. 

But  in  early  1945  Nazi  Germany  wasn't  in  a 
position  to  mass-produce  anything.  The  Hahne- 
muehle  paper  factory  had  been  hit  in  several  air 
raids.  Less  than  1,000  sheets  of  the  carefully 
duplicated  American  paper,  made  of  50  per  cent 
linen  and  50  per  cent  cotton,  was  available. 

Then  one  Saturday  morning  Kriiger  came  with 
an  alarming  piece  of  news:  Berlin  wanted  a 
special  run  of  $10  million  worth  of  British  pound 
notes,  mainly  in  fives  and  tens.  It  was  getaway 
money  for  some  Nazi  leaders  about  to  flee  the 
country.  A  week  later  Kruger  was  back  to  take 
the  huge  batch  to  Berlin.  He  had  been  drinking 
heavily.  As  the  notes  were  put  in  his  car  he  told 
the  five  department  heads  the  bad  news: 

"I  cannot  help  you  any  more.  If  we  lose  the 
war  all  of  you  will  be  killed." 


MAGAZINE 

It  wasn't  really  news.  For  months  the  invol- 
untary co-workers  of  Barracks  19  had  known 
the  Nazis  would  surely  kill  them  to  keep  the 
details  of  the  operation  from  reaching  the  vic- 
torious and  presumably  vengeful  Allies.  From 
February  1945  onward  production  of  the  bank 
notes  was  practically  nil.  Late  that  month 
Kruger  was  back  with  more  dark  tidings: 

He  arrived  unexpectedly  [Solly  wrote]  and 
told  everyone  to  prepare  for  evacuation. 
Everything  was  carefully  packed.  ...  In 
March  we  left  for  Mauthausen  .  .  .  there  all 
the  machinery  was  unloaded  and  stored  in 
barracks  at  the  station  .  .  .  we  were  personally 
checked  and  completely  undressed  so  that  no 
piece  of  equipment  or  paper  would  be  found 
on  us.  ...  Whoever  was  found  with  some- 
thing on  him  would  be  responsible  for  the 
death  of  the  whole  group. 

The  men  were  kept  on  at  Mauthausen  con- 
centration camp  for  a  month.  The  boxed  equip- 
ment was  untouched.  Then  came  orders  from 
Berlin  to  move  to  Redl-Zipf  in  the  Alpine 
redoubt  where  the  die-hard  Nazis  planned  to 
make  their  last  Wagnerian  stand. 

At  Redl-Zipf  all  the  plates  and  imprinted 
special  paper  were  destroyed  in  hastily  con- 
structed outdoor  incinerators.  About  $50  million 
worth  of  the  poorer  British  notes  were  also 
burned.  The  time  to  drop  them  over  England 
had  passed.  Paper  could  no  longer  win  the 
war. 

On  the  night  of  April  23  Kruger  appeared 
at  Redl-Zipf  accompanied  by  a  blonde.  The 
Mercedes  was  packed  with  their  belongings,  and 
the  Major  added  to  his  hoard  a  few  more  thou- 
sand of  the  first-class  British  notes.  Without  a 
farewell  to  his  co-workers  he  took  off  for  the  last 
time  and  headed  south. 

Later  that  night  Kurt  Werner,  Kriiger's 
deputy,  had  news  for  the  prisoners'  executive 
committee: 

He  came  and  woke  us  up  with  the  sad  in- 
formation that  we  had  to  be  ready  to  be 
transferred  early  next  morning  [Solly  recalled]. 
After  his  behavior  and  the  expression  on  his 
face  we  understood  that  this  was  our  last  hour. 
.  .  .  The  next  morning  we  loaded  the  cases 
with  the  bank  notes  on  ten  or  fifteen  trucks 
with  trailers  and  then  we  were  put  in  three 
trucks  and  drove  towards  Ebensee,  the 
daughter  camp  of  Mauthausen  which  had  the 
task  to  destroy  us. 

Only  two  of  the  trucks  reached  Ebensee.  The 
men  on  these  trucks,  including  Solly,  were 
brought  into  the  bathroom  of  the  SS  barracks 
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to  await  arrival  of  the  third  group.  Hours 
passed.  I'lie  Fbcnsee  commandant  who  had  firm 
orders  to  kill  all  three  truckloads  without  delay 
was  torn  between  military  obedience  and  a 
Nazi's  desire  to  do  the  job  efficiently— all  at  once. 
He  waited.  That  night  an  SS  officer  came  with 
a  mac  hine  pistol  and  told  the  men  he  was  going 
to  kill  them,  right  there.  Desperately  they  argued 
it  would  be  unjust  to  kill  them  when  a  third 
of  their  group  was  still  away  from  the  camp. 
All  or  nothing,  they  insisted.  The  officer  was  a 
lair-minded  fellow.  They  were  right.  He  put  his 
pistol  away. 

Later  that  night  two  of  the  prisoners  escaped 
and  reached  a  U.S.  Army  regimental  head- 
quarters fifty  miles  away.  They  urged  the  Amer- 
icans to  save  their  fellow  prisoners.  Solly  wrote: 

On  Saturday,  May  5,  in  the  morning  we 
saw  the  white  flag  put  up  by  the  inmates  of 
the  camp.  The  SS  had  run  away  and  the 
inmates  had  taken  over.  The  next  day  the 
American  troops  arrived  in  armored  cars  and 
soon  after  our  friends  in  the  third  truck 
arrived  on  foot. 

The  truck  had  been  intercepted  by  a  band 
of  Austrian  partisans  who  killed  the  SS  officers 
and  freed  the  prisoners,  thus  saving  the  lives  of 
the  condemned  counterfeiters  at  Ebensee. 

JUST  PAPER 

TWO  of  the  other  trucks  with  bank  notes 
broke  their  axles  on  the  rough  mountain 
roads.  The  perplexed  SS  officer  chucked  the 
boxes  into  the  Traun  river  and  sent  his  men 
home.  The  other  trucks  reached  the  Nazi  Sub- 
marine Experiment  Center  at  Toplitzee,  where 
a  British  POW  witnessed  the  sinking  of  the  cases 
containing  the  notes  and  then  the  trucks  in  the 
deep  lake. 

Some  of  the  cases  hurled  into  the  Enns  and 
Traun  rivers  burst  after  they  became  waterlogged 
and  thousands  of  the  notes  floated  to  the  surface 
to  be  gathered  by  local  villagers  and  a  few  sharp- 
eyed  U.  S.  soldiers.  Many  of  the  notes  were 
recovered— but  not  all.  There  was  a  great  short- 
age of  paper  and  a  large  number  of  the  bills 
were  used  locally  as  toilet  paper. 

U.S.  and  British  agents  quickly  began  a  con- 
tinent-wide hunt  for  the  men  who  had  worked 
in  Barracks  19.  George  McNally,  a  U.  S.  Secret 
Service  man  on  duty  with  SHAEF  Headquarters, 
was  particularly  anxious  to  locate  the  plates  for 
the  fine  $100  bills  the  Nazis  had  made. 

Mot  until  May  1 04 7  did  the  U.S.  catch  up  with 


Solly.  He  was  picked  up  in  Rome  for  selling  a 
$500  bill  on  the  black  market.  It  was  genuine 
but  it  brought  Solly  in  for  questioning.  He  was 
released  after  he  told  how  the  Si 00  plates  had 
never  been  completed.  Solly  had  married  a 
comely  widow  in  Rome.  It  was  from  his  wife, 
Solly  explained,  that  he  had  gotten  the  $500  bill. 
In  1948  Solly  joined  his  wife  in  Montevideo 
where  they  lived  with  her  brother,  a  successful 
bookseller. 

In  1955  the  Smolianoffs  left  Uruguay  and 
moved  to  a  large  southern  city  in  Brazil.  A  friend 
who  recently  visited  them  reports  that  Solly  is 
cloing  well  as  a  commerc  ial  artist.  But  he  does 
no  engraving  of  any  kind.  His  wife  designs  and 
makes  children's  toys.  They  are  pleased  with 
their  move  to  Brazil. 

And  the  amiable  Major  Bernie  Kriiger?  For 
nearly  a  decade  he  was  the  object  of  an  intense 
search  by  British,  American,  and  Soviet  agents, 
who  assumed  that  he  tnig/it  have  taken  some  of 
the  better  plates  with  him.  As  it  happened, 
there  was  a  flood  of  bogus  American  $100  bills 
in  Europe  after  the  war  but  these  were  made  by 
a  Marseilles  gang. 

Then  in  1955  the  wily  ex-Major  turned  up  in 
Hanover,  West  Germany.  Turned  up  without 
his  perfumed  blonde,  his  Mercedes,  and  without 
much  money;  turned  up  as  a  taciturn  salesman 
on  the  outskirts  of  Hanover— unearthed  during  a 
routine  census  check. 

Since  he  is  charged  with  no  crime— the  British 
considered  Operation  Bernhard  a  legitimate  ruse 
of  war— the  Bonn  government  has  left  him  alone. 
He  has  refused  newspaper  interviews  because  he 
plans  to  write  a  book  about  his  experiences.  In 
1956  he  moved  to  a  suburb  of  Braunschweig 
where  he  is  now  outlining  his  book,  he  wrote 
me  recently. 

Probably  less  than  £10  million  worth  of  the 
bogus  notes  was  ever  put  into  circulation  by  the 
still-missing  Schwend  and  his  crew.  But  even  if 
every  one  of  the  circulated  notes  had  remained 
undetected  it  probably  would  not  have  mattered 
greatly.  Between  1939  and  1956  the  Bank  of 
England's  legitimate  notes  in  circulation  in- 
creased from  £526  million  to  £1,912  million. 

When  it  comes  to  inflating  currency  the  mod- 
ern counterfeiter,  no  matter  how  well  equipped 
and  organized,  just  doesn't  stand  a  chance  against 
a  central  bank  issuing  notes  not  convertible  into 
gold. 

"Money,"  recently  grumbled  "Mammon," 
Punch's  financial  columnist,  "seems  to  have  no 
future." 

No  matter  who  prints  it. 


Cabell  Phillips 

Drawings  by  Roy  McKie 


Your  best  deal  in 
Military  Service 

Every  young  man  can  choose  among  thirty 
different  ways  to  work  off  his 
military  obligations — here  summarized  and 
compared  for  the  first  time. 

TH  E  biggest  "sell"  to  teen-age  America 
today  is  being  engineered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  a  sustained, 
high-pressure  merchandising  campaign  which 
will  cost  about  $40,000,000,  and  for  which  a 
highly  polished  7,500-man  sales  force  has  been 
deployed  into  just  about  every  community  of 
consequence  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  best 
brains  of  Madison  Avenue  have  worked  out  the 
programing  which,  in  the  patois  of  the  craft,  is  a 
"saturation  job"  employing  every  channel  of 
communication  from  television  spectaculars  to 
sober  classroom  lectures. 

The  goal  of  all  this  concentrated  endeavor  is  to 
persuade  young  men  in  the  high-school-to-college 
age  bracket  that  it  is  a  lot  smarter  to  volunteer 
for  a  tour  of  military  duty  than  to  gamble  with 
being  caught  in  the  draft. 


The  underlying  psychological  strategy  is  a  deft 
one.  It  is  aimed  at  a  young  but  relatively  sophis- 
ticated audience  which  feels  little  romantic  en- 
chantment about  wars  or  about  the  men  who 
fight  them.  It  does  not  bang  the  drums  of 
patriotism  nor  stir  up  the  glandular  juices  in 
fear  or  anger  toward  a  foreign  foe— or  only  very 
subtly  so,  in  any  event.  What  it  does  seek  is  to 
implant  in  each  young  man's  mind  three  ideas: 

(1)  that  a  hitch  in  the  military  is  a  normal  and 
expected  part  of  his  career; 

(2)  that  by  accepting  this  obligation  early  he 
can  pick  and  choose  among  a  wide  and  alluring 
range  of  service  opportunities; 

(3)  that  if  he  should  postpone  or  evade  his 
obligation,  then  he'll  probably  get  caught  in  the 
draft  anyway,  which  is  no  better  than  he  de- 
serves. 

This  is  all  set  out  in  elaborate  and  seductive 
form  in  a  variety  of  handsome  brochures,  leaflets, 
and  posters;  in  countless  radio  and  television 
programs;  and  by  hundreds  of  personable,  articu- 
late, crisply  uniformed  young  recruiters  in  man- 
to-man  interviews  with  their  prospects.  Each 
service  plugs  its  own  product  and  the  competitive 
spirit  among  them  is  lively.  But  there  is  a  central 
slogan— "It's  YOUR  Choice"— and  even  a  "cou- 
pon gimmick."  Attached  to  some  of  the  litera- 
ture is  a  tear-out  postcard  addressed  simply, 
"It's  Your  Choice,  Washington  25,  D.  C."— which 
will  bring  you  a  packet  of  brightly  written  and 
illustrated  reading  matter,  and  just  possibly  an 
unsolicited  call  at  your  home  by  a  man  from  the 
local  recruiting  office. 

You  should  welcome  this  visit  if  you  happen  to 
have  a  youngster  of  upper-high-school  age  around 
the  premises.  The  two  of  you  will  certainly  have 
to  face  up  to  the  question  sooner  or  later  of  how 
and  when  or  whether  he  is  going  to  do  his  mili- 
tary service.  And  since  there  are  at  least  thirty 
different  ways  in  which  that  service  can  be  dis- 
charged, some  professional  guidance  ought  to  be 
welcome. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  politicians 
and  military  planners  in  Washington  have 
wrestled  with  the  question  of  how  best  to  pro- 
vide the  country  with  a  military  establishment 
which  would  adequately  match  our  world-wide 
commitments  but  which  would  not  break  our 
economic  backs.  Everything  from  total  reliance 
upon  volunteers  to  compulsory  service  for  all 
youths  has  been  thought  of,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, tried.  What  has  finally  emerged  is  a 
double-barreled  arrangement  which,  in  barest 
substance,  does  these  things: 

(a)  guarantees  a  steady  supply  of  conscript  man- 
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power  through  the  draft  (Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951); 

(b)  provides  for  a  backlog  of  trained  reserves 
to  supplement  the  standing  forces  (Reserve 
Forces  Act  of  1955). 

The  people  in  the  Pentagon  feel  that,  on  the 
w  hole,  this  is  a  reasonably  adequate  legislative 
warrant— if  it  can  be  made  to  work.  As  total 
manpower  in  all  the  services  has  been  reduced 
over  the  last  few  years— the  figure  now  stands 
at  2,800,000— there  has  been  no  great  problem  in 
keeping  the  necessary  number  of  bodies  in  the 
pipelines.  Selective  Service  call-ups  over  the  last 
year  have  averaged  only  about  12,000  a  month: 
virtually  all  these  boys  have  gone  to  the  Army, 
since  the  other  services  manage  to  get  all  the 
volunteers  they  need. 

So  the  problem  is  not  quantitative,  but  it  is 
qualitative— urgently  so.  The  age  of  the  atom, 
the  jet,  and  the  educated  electron  has  turned 
upside  down  the  concepts  of  competence  and 
mental  capacity  which  the  services  have  so  long 
employed.  It  is  a  revolution  that  strikes  through 
all  the  ranks  down  to  the  lowliest  GI  level.  The 
new  age  demands  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  of 
a  higher  caliber  than  the  old,  and  one  of  the 
surest  ways  of  getting  them  is  by  increasing  the 
ratio  of  volunteers  to  draftees.  For  volunteers 
not  only  tend  to  be  a  somewhat  superior  breed 
in  general,  but  the  services  can  be  a  great  deal 
more  selective  in  the  men  they  accept. 

A  SUPERIOR  BREED 
IN  THE  RANKS 

THUS,  volunteering  has  been  made  just 
about  as  alluring  as  ingenuity  can  contrive. 
Beyond  the  basic  appeal  of  doing  one's  patriotic 
duty,  military  service  is  made  to  seem  a  valuable 
addition  to  one's  educational  equipment.  Each 
young  man  is  urged  to  get  his  high-school 
diploma,  at  the  least,  before  enlisting.  It  is 
strongly  intimated,  indeed,  that  he  probably  will 
find  himself  beyond  his  educational  depth  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  if  he  hasn't  finished 
high  school.  To  this,  he  is  assured,  his  military 
career  will  add  not  only  a  broadening  and  ma- 
turing capstone,  but  if  he  goes  beyond  his  six- 
months  basic  training  he  can  begin  to  specialize 
in  any  of  scores  of  crafts  and  vocations  upon 
which  a  future,  full-time  careei  can  be  built. 
On  top  of  all  ol  this,  of  course,  the  volunteer 
will  find  such  other  orthodox  allurements  as 
travel,  adventure,  the  flattery  of  a  uniform,  and 
the  prestige  of  the  particular  service  he  chooses. 
"Be  a  leader  of  men,"  says  the  Marine  Corps. 


Ami  the  Navy,  improving  upon  its  ancient  in- 
junction, "Join  the  Navy  and  see  the  world." 
now  advices  that  the  Navy  is  "a  career  and  yet 
a  way  of  life,  filled  with  honor,  tradition,  and 
personal  rewards." 

But  by  far  the  most  persuasive  inducement  for 
the  volunteer  is  the  privilege  of  choosing  (within 
some  limitations,  of  course)  not  only  the  amount 
of  active  duty  he  will  serve,  but  the  kind  as  well. 
Unlike  the  hapless  draftee,  the  volunteer  is  in- 
vited to  tailor  his  military  service  (again,  within 
limits)  to  his  personal  preference  and  needs.  To 
make  this  confusing  range  of  choices  intelligible, 
the  principal  ones  are  summarized  below.  (Inci- 
dentally, this  is  the  first  time— so  far  as  I  can 
discover— that  the  different  military  "deals"  have 
been  codified  and  compared;  not  even  the  Penta- 
gon has  ever  listed  precisely  what  it  offers.) 

There  are  three  basic  provisions  common  to 
all  plans  which  should  be  kept  in  mind.  They 
are: 

(1)  Every  heal  tin  young  man  between  the  ages 
of  18 1/2  and  26  is  obligated  to  put  in  from  six  to 
eight  years  of  military  service  if  the  government 
elects  to  call  him. 

(2)  If  he  serves  as  much  as  two  years  on  active 
duty  with  one  of  the  regular  services  his  total 
obligation  is  reduced  to  six  years. 

(3)  Whatever  portion  of  his  eight-  or  six-year 
obligation  is  n^t  spent  on  active  duty  must  be 
spent  in  reserve  status  as  follows: 

(a)  in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  a  period  which, 
by  adding  in  his  time  on  active  duty,  will  equal 
four  years  (with  certain  exceptions  to  be  noted 
later),  and 

(b)  in  the  Standby  Reserve  for  whatever  addi- 
tional period  is  necessary  to  round  out  his  total 
obligation. 

(The  Ready  Reserve  requires  weekly  drills 
and  a  two-week  summer  encampment  or  cruise. 
It  is  subject  to  immediate  mobilization  in  time 
of  emergency  on  call  of  the  President.  A  mem- 
ber's failure  to  maintain  a  proper  performance 
record  can  result  in  his  forced  shift  back  to  active 
duty.  The  Standby  Reserve  has  no  training  re- 
quirement. It  can  be  mobilized  only  through  an 
act  of  Congress.) 

Now— keeping  these  principles  in  mind— there 
are  two  ways  in  which  a  young  man  can  respond 
to  his  obligation  for  military  service.  The  sim- 
plest is  to  wait  around  to  see  if  the  draft  catches 
up  with  him  any  time  before  liis  twenty-sixth 
birthday.  It  may  01  it  ma)  not.  01  hemay  acquire 
exemption  through  marriage  or  dependents.  It  is 
a  gambler's  choice  at  best.  II  lie  is  drafted  he 
serves  two  years  on  active  duty,  four  years  in  the 
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reserves.  He  has  no  choice  as  to 
the  branch  of  service  (most  draf- 
tees are  assigned  to  the  Army) 
and  not  very  much  as  to  the  spe- 
cialty he  will  follow. 

His  other  alternative  is  to  vol- 
unteer. As  a  volunteer  he  can, 
under  ideal  circumstances,  (a) 
pick  his  branch  of  service,  (b) 
pick  his  specialty  within  that 
service,  (c)  elect  to  put  in  as  little 
as  six  months  on  active  duty,  and 
(d)  choose  among  three  basic  en- 
listment plans  as  follows: 

(1)  Regular  Enlistment.  All 
services  offer  regular  enlistments 
at  age  17  for  minimum  terms  of 
three  years  in   the  Army  and 
A^My  Marine  Corps,  and  four  years 

in  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Coast  Guard.  Total  service  obligation  is  six 
years  in  active  and  reserve  status. 

(2)  Enlisted  Reserve.  All  sen  ices  except  the 
Air  Force  offer  at  age  17  enlistment  for  a  term 
of  two  years  active,  four  years  reserve  duty. 

(3)  Six  Months  Reserve.  There  are  two  variants 
to  this  plan  which  is  offered  by  all  services  exc  ept 
the  Navy: 

(a)  for  those  17  to  181,4,  six  months  active  duty 
plus  a  full  seven  and  one-half  yeffrs  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  (except  for  the  Army,  which  requires 
only  four  and  one-half  years  in  the  Ready  and 
three  years  in  the  Standby  Reserve): 

(b)  for  those  181/c,  and  older,  six  months  active 
duty  plus  five  and  one-half  years  in  the  Ready 
Reserve.  The  upper  age  limit  for  this  variant  is 
21  in  the  Marine  Corps,  25  in  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Coast  Guard. 

A  special  bargain  plan,  which  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1957,  is  offered  those  entering  the 
Army  or  Air  Force  via  the  National  Guard.  This 
cuts  the  active  duty  requirement  for  those  in  the 
17  to  18 14  age  bracket  from  six  months  to  eleven 
weeks,  with  the  entire  balance  of  an  eight-year 
obligation  to  be  served  in  the  Ready  Reserve. 
Reserve  duty  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  under 
all  the  plans  enumerated  above  may  be  served  in 
National  Guard  units  if  desired.  The  require- 
ments and  responsibilities  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  regular  reserves. 

Regular  Enlistment  is  primarily  for  the  young 
fellow  who  feels  that  the  military  offers  about  as 
good  a  livelihood  as  anything  else,  or  who  at 
least  has  no  other  pressing  career  plans.  The 
Enlisted  Reserve  is  for  those  who  are  less  certain 
about  a  military  career  but  who  are  willing  to 


find  out.  and  who  in  any  event  would  like  to 
cut  their  reserve  obligation  to  four  instead  of  six 
years.  The  Six  Months  Reserve— which  is  prov- 
ing the  most  popular  of  all— is  for  those  who 
frankly  want  to  see  this  business  over  with  as 
quickly  and  painlessly  as  possible  and  to  get  on 
with  an  education  or  a  job  or  a  romance. 

This  scheme  has  its  drawbacks  from  the  long- 
range  military  viewpoint,  as  we  shall  see,  but  as  a 
device  to  make  a  boy's  decision  to  join  up  as 
palatable  as  possible,  it  is  a  roaring  success. 
Thousands  are  signing  up  for  the  short  hitch 
each  month. 


OPTIONS    FOR  OFFICERS 

SO  MUCH  for  the  enlisted  ranks.  If  a 
young  man  wishes  to  buck  for  a  commission 
the  avenues  open  to  him  are  infinitely  more 
varied— and  considerably  more  difficult  to  map 
out.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  less  pressing 
need  for  officers  in  all  of  the  services  than  there 
is  for  enlisted  men.  Second,  the  physical  and 
educational  requirements  are  uniformly  higher— 
a  college  degree  is  mandatory  in  most  instances. 
And  third,  the  intangible  qualities  of  leadership 
—personality,  appearance,  a  rounded  school  back- 
ground—have  a  variable  but  sometimes  decisive 
weieht  in  the  final  selection.  Army  standards 
generally  are  less  exacting  than  those  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard;  the  Marine 
Corps  is  next  toughest;  and  the  Air  Force  is 
toughest  of  all. 

Each  service  maintains  its  own  service  academy 
from  which  the  hard  nucleus  of  its  career  offi- 
cer corps  is  replenished  each  year.  Entrance 
usually  is  won  only  by  Congressional  appoint- 
ment and  after  stiff  competi- 
tive examinations.  These  are 
full  four-year  college  courses 
leading  to  regular  commis- 
sions and,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  professional  mili- 
tary careers.  A  youngster 
thinking  of  a  berth  at  Army's 
W  est  Point,  Navy's  Annapolis, 
the  Coast  Guard's  New  Lon- 
don, or  the  Air  Force's  Colo- 
rado Springs  should  write  to 
his  Congressman  for  informa- 
tion. 

The  more  popular  and  pro- 
saic ways  in  which  a  commis- 
sion can  be  won  are  through 
the  several  variants  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps 
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(ROTC)  and  the  Officer  Can- 
didate Schools  (OCS).  How 
these  plans  work  for  the  vari- 
ous services  is  set  out  below. 

A  rmy 

ROTC— Four  years  of  part- 
time  military  training  pins 
one  summer  encampment,  in 
colleges  having  ROTC  units, 
leading  upon  graduation  to  a 
commission  and  followed  by 
either  two  years  active  and 
four  years  reserve  service,  or 
six  months  active  and  seven 
and    one-half    vears  reserve 


service. 

OCS-Available 


only  to 


those  already  in  regular  or 
reserve  service  (including  Na- 
tional Guard)  and  having  a  high-school  diploma 
or  its  equivalent.  Twenty-two  weeks  of  training, 
leading  to  a  commission  and  two  years  active, 
four  years  reserve  duty. 

Navy 

ROTC— Regular:  part-time  training  in  a  four- 
year  college  course  paid  for  in  full  by  the  Navy. 
plus  three  summer  cruises,  leading  to  a  regular 
commission  and  four  years  active  duty,  two  years 
in  the  reserves.  Contract:  part-time  training  in  a 
four-year  college  course  XOT  paid  for  by  the 
Navy,  plus  one  summer  cruise,  leading  to  a  re- 
serve commission  with  two  years  active  duty,  four 
years  in  the  reserves. 

OCS— Available  to  college  graduates  of  19  or 
over  only.  Four  months  training  leading  to  a 
reserve  commission  and  three  years  active  duty, 
two  and  three-quarters  years  in  the  reserves. 
Aviation  OCS  requires  an  additional  fourteen 
months  of  advanced  training  with  two  and  one- 
half  years  active  duty,  two  years  in  the  reserves. 

Aviation  Cadet— Available  only  to  those  with 
at  least  two  years  of  college.  Eighteen  months 
training  leading  to  a  reserve  commission  with 
two  and  one-half  years  active,  two  years  reserve 
duty. 

Marine  Corps 

Graduates  of  the  Navy's  officer  training  courses 
may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  Marine  Corps.  In 
addition,  the  Corps  offers  the  following  courses 
of  its  own  for  both  ground  and  air  personnel: 


Platoon  Leaders  Class— Available  to  colic  c 
students  only.  Consists  of  two  six-weeks  summer 
training  courses  leading,  upon  graduation  from 
college,  to  a  reserve  commission  with  three  years 
active,  three  years  reserve  duty. 

Officer  Candidate  Course— Available  to  college 
graduates  only.  Consists  of  ten  weeks  training, 
leading  to  regular  or  reserve  commission,  at  the 
option  of  the  Corps,  with  three  years  active  and 
three  years  reserve  duty. 

Air  Force 

ROTC— Part-time  training  in  colleges  having 
Air  ROTC  units,  divided  into  two  years  of  basic 
and  two  years  of  advanced  training  with  promo- 
tion to  the  latter  optional  with  the  Air  Force. 
Reserve  commission  upon  graduation  followed 
by  three  years  active,  three  years  reserve  duty. 

OCS— Available  only  to  those  20i/2  or  older 
who  are  already  in  regular  or  reserve  service 
(including  Air  National  Guard)  and  who  hold  a 
high-school  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  Consists 
of  six  months  training  leading  to  a  reserve  com- 
mission and  up  to  three  years  active  duty  at  the 
option  of  the  Air  Force.  Reserve  duty  in  accord- 
ance with  this  option  and  the  duration  of  prior 
active  duty. 

Aviation  Cadet— Available  to  high  school  grad- 
uates 19  or  older,  but  with  a  strong  preference 
for  men  with  at  least  two  years  of  college. 
Twelve  months  training  for  navigators,  fourteen 
months  for  pilots,  leading  to  a  reserve  commis- 
sion; three  years  active  duty  with  the  balance  of 
a  six  years  obligation  in  the  reserves.  Members 
of  the  Air  National  Guard  electing  this  program 
must  take  eighteen  months  of  training. 

Coast  Guard 

OCS— Available  to  college  graduates  21  or 
older.  Consists  of  seventeen  weeks  training  lead- 
ing to  reserve  commission  and  either  three  years 
active  and  three  years  reserve  duty  or,  at  the 
option  of  the  Coast  Guard,  six  months  active 
and  seven  and  one-half  years  reserve  duty. 


VALUE    OF    THE    QUICK  TRICK 

IT  IS  obvious  from  this  catalogue  that  the 
services  have  gone  further  than  ever  before  in 
drawing  the  fangs  from  the  obligation  for  mili- 
tary service.  A  principal  objective  has  been  to 
interfere  with  school  careers  to  the  least  extent 
possible.  Not  only  are  youths  urged  in  all  the 
recruiting  literature— some  of  it  done  in  a  racy 
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teen-age  vernacular— to  complete  high  school,  and 
even  college,  hel'ore  enlisting,  but  under  many 
of  the  programs  grace  periods  are  provided  so  a 
boy  can  delay  his  induction  a  few  weeks  beyond 
his  critical  18i/2  birthday  if  he  can  complete 
school  within  that  time.  A  great  many  youngsters 
apparently  are  finding  it  desirable  to  sandwich  a 
six-month  tour  of  active  duty  between  high- 
school  graduation  and  college  matriculation. 
This  is  particularly  attractive  to  those  who 
complete  high  school  at  the  mid-winter  term  but 
don't  want  to  start  college  until  the  following 
September. 

What  will  prove  to  be  the  best  "deal"  out  of 
this  varied  assortment  of  choices  depends  upon 
many  subjective  factors.  From  the  standpoint  of 
"getting  it  over  in  a  hurry"  the  Army's  six 
months  plan  for  the  17-18i/2  age  group— requir- 
ing only  four  and  one-half  years  of  Ready  Re- 
serve duty— involves  the  lightest  obligation  of  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  boy  whose  family  cannot 
afford  to  send  him  to  college  and  who  is  unable 
to  get  an  appointment  to  one  of  the  service 
academies  may  find  the  Navy's  Regular  ROTC, 
where  his  entire  college  expenses  are  paid,  most 
suited  to  his  needs. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  the  particular 
standards  and  requirements  of  the  various  serv- 
ices before  making  a  choice.  Mechanical  apti- 
tudes are  high  on  the  list  of  preferment  in  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  for  example.  And  the 
Air  Force  screens  out,  in  its  various  officer-train- 
ing programs,  most  of  those  who  flunk  the  pre- 
liminary tests  for  flying  aptitude.  A  boy  or  his 
parents  should  study  the  various  enlistment  plans 
carefully,  for  the  recruiting  officers  cannot  always 
be  depended  upon  for  an  objective  appraisal. 
Each  is  a  salesman  dedicated  to  his  own  product, 
and  his  chief  aim  is  to  fill  his  monthly  quota  of 
recruits,  leaving  it  to  the  higher  ups  to  sort  out 
the  square  pegs. 

READY    VS.  POTENTIAL 

H  1  L  E  the  recruitment  drive  is  meeting 
its  primary  goal  of  filling  up  the  reserve 
ranks,  there  is  a  lot  of  sober  head-shaking  in  the 
Pentagon  over  what  its  long-range  implications 
may  be. 

The  Army  has  gone  for  it  enthusiastically;  it 
has  always  had  difficulty  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate reserve.  The  other  services  view  it  with 
varying  degrees  of  skepticism.  Their  basic 
complaint  is  that  the  program  is  tailored  to  the 
convenience  of  America's  youth  rather  than  to 
the  needs  of  its  armed  services.  The  imperative 
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today,  they  contend,  is  for  a  "ready  potential" 
rather  than  for  a  "mobilization  potential."  This 
means,  in  lay  terms,  a  fighting  force  ready  for 
instant  action,  not  "paper  forces"  which  still 
have  to  be  trained  for  combat  effectiveness.  Men 
with  only  six  months  basic  training  are  in  no 
sense  battle-ready.  And  to  tick  off  the  number 
of  our  ground  divisions,  air  wings,  and  naval 
units  whose  ranks  are  swollen  with  such  inade- 
quately trained  men  is  to  create  a  dangerous 
illusion  about  our  real  strength. 

Some  authorities  recommend  that  the  horde 
of  six  months  enlistees  ought  to  be  trained  for 
and  primarily  regarded  as  a  civil-defense  force. 
In  a  moment  of  crisis,  it  is  argued,  our  small 
force  of  trained  and  battle-ready  regulars  should 
not  be  deflected  from  their  main  job  to  the 
handling  of  traffic  jams,  putting  out  atomic  fires, 
and  manning  refugee  centers.  But  as  things 
presently  stand,  a  good  many  of  them  would 
have  to  do  just  that. 

Another  complaint  of  the  more  orthodox 
among  the  Pentagon's  inhabitants  is  that  the 
souped-up  drive  for  reservists  is  cutting  the  ground 
away  from  the  regular  enlistment  programs.  So 
much  emphasis  on  the  "easy  way"  to  military 
service,  they  feel,  is  chipping  away  at  the  attrac- 
tions and  prestige  of  the  military  as  a  career.  It 
is  further  argued  that  the  great  boost  in  new 
reserve  enlistments  means  a  corresponding  drain 
on  regular  units  to  provide  the  necessary  training 
personnel. 

By  the  end  of  May  the  volume  of  Army  enlist- 
ment, which  had  been  rising  at  the  unheard-of 
rate  of  more  than  1,000  a  week,  was  creating  real 
concern  over  the  adequacy  of  training  facilities. 
Some  Congressmen  had  begun  to  protest  that  the 
recruitment  program  was  proving  "too  much  of 
a  good  thing." 

These  and  other  complaints  have  been  duly 
heard  and  weighed  by  Washingon's  top  brass, 
military  and  civilian.  The  decision  is  to  push 
ahead  with  "It's  YOUR  Choice"  with  everything 
the  Pentagon  and  Madison  Avenue  can  give  it. 
If  the  young  volunteers  continue  to  pour  into 
the  recruiting  stations  as  they  have  during  the 
last  few  months,  the  hope  is  that  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  more  cream  to  be  skimmed  off  the  top 
of  the  manpower  pool.  A  certain  percentage  of 
even  short-term  recruits  and  ROTC  graduates 
can  be  counted  upon  to  develop  a  taste  for  the 
military  life  and  to  stick  with  it.  And  therein 
lies  the  ultimate  hope  of  all  this  striving— that, 
by  a  sort  of  osmosis,  the  whole  tone  and  caliber 
of  our  fighting  force  will  be  elevated  and  en- 
riched. 


A  Story  by  RAY  BRADBURY 

Drawings  by  Joe  Mugnaini 


the  day  it  Rained  Forever 


TH  E  hotel  stood  like  a  hollowed  dry  bone 
under  the  very  center  of  the  desert  sky, 
where  the  sun  burned  the  roof  all  day.  All  night, 
the  memory  of  the  sun  stirred  in  every  room  like 
the  ghost  of  an  old  forest  fire.  Long  after  dusk, 
since  light  meant  heat,  the  hotel  lights  stayed 
off.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hotel  preferred  to 
feel  their  way  blind  through  the  halls  in  their 
never-ending  search  for  cool  air. 

This  one  particular  evening,  Mr.  Terle,  the 
proprietor,  and  his  only  boarders,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Fremley,  who  looked  and  smelled  like  two 
ancient  rags  of  cured  tobacco,  stayed  late  on  the 
long  veranda.  In  their  creaking  glockenspiel 
rockers,  they  gasped  back  and  forth  in  the  dark, 
trying  to  rock  up  a  wind. 

"Mr.  Terle  .  .  .?  Wouldn't  it  be  really  nice  .  .  . 
some  day  ...  if  you  could  buy  .  .  .  air  condi- 
tioning .  .  .?" 

Mr.  Terle  coasted  a  while,  eyes  shut. 
"Got  no  money  for  such  things,  Mr.  Smith." 
The  two  old  boarders  Hushed;  they  hadn't  paid 
a  bill  now  in  twenty-one  years. 

Much  later,  Mr.  Fremley  sighed  a  grievous 
sigh.  "Why,  why  don't  we  all  just  quit,  pick  up, 
get  outa  here,  move  to  a  decent  city?  Stop  this 
swelterin'  and  fryin'  and  sweatin'." 

"Who'd  buy  a  dead  hotel  in  a  ghost  town?" 
said  Mr.  Terle,  quietly.  "No.  No,  we'll  just  set 
here  and  wait,  wait  for  that  great  day,  January 
29th." 


Slowly,  all  three  men  stopped  rocking. 
January  29th. 

The  one  day  in  all  the  year  when  it  really  let 
go,  and  rained. 

"Won't  wait  long."  Mr.  Smith  tilted  his  gold 
railroad  watch  like  the  warm  summer  moon  in 
his  palm.  "Two  hours  and  nine  minutes  from 
now  it'll  be  January  29th.  But  I  don't  see  nary 
a  cloud  in  ten  thousand  miles." 

"It's  rained  every  January  29th  since  I  was 
born!"  Mr.  Terle  stopped,  surprised  at  his  own 
loud  voice.  "If  it's  a  day  late,  this  year,  I  won't 
pidl  God's  shirt-tail." 

Mr.  Fremley  swallowed  hard,  and  looked  from 
east  to  west  across  the  desert  toward  the  hills. 
"I  wonder  .  .  .  will  there  ever  be  a  gold  rush 
hereabouts,  again?" 

"No  gold.''  said  Mr.  Smith.  "And  what's  more, 
I'll  make  you  a  bet— no  rain.  No  rain  tomorrow, 
or  the  day  alter  the  day  alter  tomorrow.  No  rain 
all  the  rest  of  this  year." 

The  three  old  men  sat  staring  at  the  big  sun- 
yellowed  moon  that  burned  a  hole  in  the  high 
stillness. 

After  a  long  while,  painfully,  they  began  to 
rock  again. 

THE  first  hot  morning  breeze  curled  the  calen- 
dar pages  like  a  dried  snake  skin  against  the 
flaking  hotel  front. 

The  three  men,  thumbing  their  suspenders 
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up  over  i  lie i r  hat  rack  shoulders  came  barefoot 
dow  nstairs  to  I >  1  i  1 1  k  out  at  that  idiot  sky. 
"January  29th  .  .  ." 

"Not  a  drop  of  mercy  there." 

"Day's  young." 

"I'm  not."  Mr.  Fremley  turned  and  went  away. 

1 1  took  him  five  minutes  to  find  his  way  up 
through  the  delirious  hallways  to  his  hot,  freshly 
baked  bed. 

At  noon,  Mr.  Terle  peered  in. 

"Mr.  Fremley  .  .  .?" 

"Damn  desert  cactus,  that's  us!"  gasped  Mr. 
Fremley,  lying  there,  his  face  looking  as  if  at  any 
moment  it  might  fall  away  in  a  blazing  dust  on 
the  raw  plank  floor.  "But  even  the  best  damn 
cac  tus  got  to  have  just  a  sip  of  water  before  it 
goes  back  to  another  year  of  the  same  damn  fur- 
nace. I  tell  you,  I  won't  move  again,  Til  lie  here 
an  die  if  I  don't  hear  more  than  birds  pattin' 
around  up  on  that  roof!" 

"Keep  your  prayers  simple  and  your  umbrella 
handy,"  said  Mr.  Terle,  and  tiptoed  away. 

At  dusk,  on  the  hollow  roof  a  faint  pattering 
sounded. 

Mr.  Fremley's  voice  sang  out  mournfully  from 
his  bed. 

"Mr.  Terle,  that  ain't  rain!  That's  you  with 
the  garden  hose  sprinklin'  well-water  on  the  roof! 
Thanks  for  tryin',  but  cut  it  out,  now." 

The  pattering  sound  stopped.  There  was  a 
sigh  from  the  yard  below. 

Coming  around  the  side  of  the  hotel  a  moment 
later,  Mr.  Terle  saw  the  calendar  fly  out  and 
down  in  the  dust. 

"Damn  January  29th!"  cried  a  voice.  "Twelve 
more  months!  Have  to  wait  twelve  more  months, 
now!" 

MR .  SMITH  was  standing  there  in  the 
doorway.  He  stepped  inside  and  brought 
out  two  dilapidated  suitcases  and  thumped  them 
on  the  porch. 

"Mr.  Smith!"  cried  Mr.  Terle.  "You  can't 
leave  after  thirty  years!" 

"They  say  it  rains  twenty  days  a  month  in 
Ireland,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "I'll  get  a  job  there 
and  run  around  with  my  hat  off  and  my  mouth 
open." 

"You  can't  go!"  Mr.  Terle  tried  frantically  to 
think  of  something;  he  snapped  his  fingers.  "You 
owe  me  nine  thousand  dollars  rent!" 

Mr.  Smith  recoiled;  his  eyes  got  a  look  of 
tender  and  unexpected  hurt  in  them. 

"I'm  sorry."  Mr.  Terle  looked  away.  "I  didn't 
mean  that.  Look  now— you  just  head  for  Seattle. 
Pours  two  inches  a  week  there.  Pay  me  when  you 
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can,  or  never.  But  do  me  a  favor:  wait  till  mid- 
night. It's  cooler  then,  anyhow.  Get  you  a  good 
night's  walk  toward  the  city." 

"Nothing'll  happen  between  now  and  mid- 
night." 

"You  got  to  have  faith!  When  everything  else 
is  gone,  you  got  to  believe  a  thing'll  happen. 
Just  stand  here  with  me,  you  don't  have  to  sit, 
just  stand  here  and  think  of  rain.  That's  the 
last  thing  I'll  ever  ask  of  you." 

On  the  desert,  sudden  little  whirhvinds  of  dust 
twisted  up,  sifted  dowm.  Mr.  Smith's  eyes  scanned 
the  sunset  horizon. 

"What  do  I  think?  Rain,  oh  you  rain,  come 
along  here?  Stuff  like  that?" 

"Anything.  Anything  at  all!" 

Mr.  Smith  stood  for  a  long  time  between  his 
two  mangy  suitcases  and  did  not  move.  Five,  six 
minutes  ticked  by.  There  was  no  sound,  save  the 
two  men's  breathing  in  the  dusk. 

Then  at  last,  very  firmly,  Mr.  Smith  stooped 
to  grasp  the  luggage  handles. 

Just  then,  Mr.  Terle  blinked.  He  leaned  for- 
ward, cupping  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

Mr.  Smith  froze,  his  hands  still  on  the  luggage. 

From  away  among  the  hills,  a  murmur,  a  soft 
and  tremulous  rumble. 

"Storm  coming!"  hissed  Mr.  Terle. 

The  sound  grew  louder;  a  kind  of  whitish 
cloud  rose  up  from  the  hills. 

Mr.  Smith  stood  tall  on  tiptoes. 

Upstairs,  Mr.  Fremley  sat  up  like  Lazarus. 

Mr.  Terle's  eyes  grew  wider  and  yet  wider  to 
take  hold  of  what  was  coming.  He  held  to  the 
porch  rail  like  the  captain  of  a  calm-foundered 
vessel  feeling  the  first  stir  of  some  tropic  breeze 
that  smelled  of  lime  and  the  ice-cool  white  meat 
of  coconut.  The  smallest  wind  stroked  over  his 
aching  nostrils  as  over  the  flues  of  a  white-hot 
chimney. 

"There!"  cried  Mr.  Terle.  "There!" 

And  over  the  last  hill,  shaking  out  feathers  of 
fiery  dust,  came  the  cloud,  the  thunder,  the 
racketing  storm. 

OVER    the  hill,  the  first  car  to  pass  in 
twenty  days  flung  itself  down  the  valley 
with  a  shriek,  a  thud,  and  a  wail. 

Mr.  Terle  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  looked  up,  thinking  of  Mr.  Fremley 
in  his  room. 

Mr.  Fremley,  at  the  window,  looked  down  and 
saw  the  car  expire  and  die  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

For  the  sound  that  the  car  made  was  curiously 
final.  It  had  come  a  very  long  way  on  blazing 
sulphur  roads,  across  salt  flats  abandoned  ten 
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million  years  ago  by  the  shingling  off  of  waters. 
Now,  with  wire-ravelings  like  cannibal  hair 
spuing  up  from  seams,  with  a  great  eyelid  of 
canvas  top  thrown  back  and  melted  to  spear- 
mint gum  over  rear  seat,  the  auto,  a  Kissel  car, 
vintage  1924,  gave  a  final  shuddering  as  if  to 
expel  its  ghost  upon  the  air. 

The  old  woman  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car 
waited  patiently,  looking  in  at  the  three  men  and 
the  hotel  as  if  to  say,  "Forgive  me,  my  friend  is 
ill;  I've  known  him  a  long  while,  and  now  I 
must  see  him  through  his  final  hour."  So  she 
just  sat  in  the  car  waiting  for  the  faint  convul- 
sions to  cease  and  for  the  great  relaxation  of  all 
the  bones  which  signifies  that  the  final  process 
is  over.  She  must  have  sat  a  full  half-minute 
longer  listening  to  her  car,  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  peaceful  about  her  that  Mr.  Terle  and 
Mr.  Smith  leaned  slowly  toward  her.  At  last  she 
looked  at  them  with  a  grave  smile  and  raised  her 
hand. 

Mr.  Fremley  was  surprised  to  see  his  hand  go 
out  the  window,  above,  waving  back  at  her. 

On  the  porch,  Mr.  Smith  murmured,  "Strange. 
It's  not  a  storm.  And  I'm  not  disappointed.  How 
come?" 

But  Mr.  Terle  was  down  the  path  and  to  the 
car. 

"We  thought  you  were  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  .  ."  He 
trailed  off.  "Terle's  my  name,  Joe  Terle." 

She  took  his  hand  and  looked  at  him  with 
absolutely  clear  and  unclouded  light  blue  eyes 
like  water  that  has  melted  from  snow  a  thousand 
miles  off  and  come  a  long  way,  purified  by  wind 
and  sun. 

"Miss  Blanche  Hillgood,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"Graduate  of  the  Grinnell  College,  unmarried 
teacher  of  music,  thirty  years  high-school  glee 
club  and  student  orchestra  conductor,  Green 
City,  Iowa,  twenty  years  private  teacher  of  piano, 
harp,  and  voice,  one  month  retired  and  living  on 
a  pension  and  now,  taking  my  roots  with  me,  on 
my  way  to  California." 

"Miss  Hillgood,  you  don't  look  to  be  going 
anywhere  from  here." 


"I  had  a  feeling  about  that."  She  watched  the 
two  men  circle  the  car,  cautiously.  She  sat  like 
a  child  on  the  lap  of  a  rheumatic  grandfather, 
undecided.  "Is  there  nothing  we  can  do?" 

"Make  a  fence  of  the  wheels,  dinner  °one  of 
the  brake  drums;  the  rest'll  make  a  fine  rock 
garden." 

Mr.  Fremley  shouted  from  the  sky.  "Dead? 
I  say,  is  the  car  dead?  I  can  feel  it  from  here! 
Well— it's  way  past  time  for  supper!" 

Mr.  Terle  put  out  his  hand.  "Miss  Hillgood, 
that  there  is  Joe  Terle's  Desert  Hotel,  open 
twenty-six  hours  a  day.  Gila  monsters  and  road 
runners  please  register  before  going  upstairs.  Get 
you  a  night's  sleep,  free,  we'll  knock  our  Ford 
off  its  blocks  and  drive  you  to  the  city  come 
morning." 

She  let  herself  be  helped  from  the  car.  The 
machine  groaned  as  if  in  protest  at  her  going. 
She  shut  the  door  carefully,  with  a  soft  click. 

"One  friend  gone,  but  the  other  still  with  me. 
Mr.  Terle,  could  you  please  bring  her  in  out  of 
the  weather?" 

"Her,  ma'm?" 

"Forgive  me,  I  never  think  of  things  but  what 
they're  people.  The  car  was  a  man,  I  suppose, 
because  it  took  me  places.  But  a  harp,  now, 
don't  you  agree,  is  female?" 

She  nodded  to  the  rear  seat  of  the  car.  There, 
tilted  against  the  sky  like  an  ancient  scrolled 
leather  ship-prow  cleaving  the  wind,  stood  a  case 
which  towered  above  any  driver  who  might  sit 
up  in  front  and  sail  the  desert  calms  or  the 
city  traffics. 

"Mr.  Smith,"  said  Mr.  Terle.  "Lend  a  hand." 

They  untied  the  huge  case  and  hoisted  it 
gingerly  out  between  them. 

"What  you  got  there?"  cried  Mr.  Fremley  from 
above. 

Mr.  Smith  stumbled.  Miss  Hillgood  gasped. 
The  case  shifted  in  the  two  men's  arms. 

From  within  the  case  came  a  faint  musical 
humming. 

Mr.  Fremley,  above,  heard.  It  was  all  the 
answer  he  needed.  Mouth  open,  he  watched  the 
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huh  and  the  two  men  and  their  boxed  friend 
swa)  and  vanish  in  the  cavernous  porch  below. 

"Watch  out!"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "Some  damn 
fool  left  his  luggage  here—"  He  stopped.  "Some 
damn  fool?  Me." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  They  were 
not  perspiring  any  more.  A  wind  had  corne  up 
from  somewhere,  a  gentle  wind  that  fanned  their 
shirt  collars  and  Happed  the  strewn  calendar 
gently  in  the  dust. 

"My  luggage  .  .  ."  said  Mr.  Smith. 

Then  they  all  went  inside. 

MORE   wine,  Miss  Hillgood?   Ain't  had 
wine  on  the  table  in  years." 
"Just  a  touch,  if  you  please." 
They  sat  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle  which 
made  the  room  an  oven  and  struck  fire  from 
the  good  silverware  and  the  uncracked  plates  as 
they  talked  and  drank  warm  wine  and  ate. 
"Miss  Hillgood,  get  on  with  your  life." 
"All  my  life,"  she  said,  'Tve  been  so  busy 
running  from  Beethoven  to  Bach  to  Brahms,  I 
never  noticed  I  was  twenty-nine.   Next  time  I 
looked  up  I  was  forty.  Yesterday,  seventy-one. 
Oh,  there  were  men;  but  they'd  given  up  singing 
at  ten  and  given  up  flying  when  they  were 
twelve,  i  always  figured  we  were  born  to  fly,  one 
way  or  other,  so  1  couldn't  stand  most  men  shuf- 
fling along  with  all  the  iron  in  the  earth  in  their 
blood.  1  never  met  a  man  who  weighed  less  than 
nine  hundred  pounds.  In  their  black  business 
suits,  you  could  hear  them  roll  by  like  funeral 
wagons." 

"So  you  flew  away?" 

"Just  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Terle.  It's  taken  sixty 
years  to  make  the  final  break.  All  that  time  I 
grabbed  onto  piccolos  and  flutes  and  violins  be- 
cause they  make  streams  in  the  air,  you  know, 
like  streams  and  rivers  on  the  ground.  I  rode 
every  tributary  and  tried  every  fresh-water  wind 
from  Handel  on  down  to  a  whole  slew  of 
Strausses.  It's  been  the  far  way  around  that's 
brought  me  here." 

"How'd  you  finally  make  up  your  mind  to 
leave?"  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

"I  looked  around  last  week  and  said,  'Why. 
look,  you've  been  flying  alone!  No  one  in  all 
Green  City  really  cares  if  you  fly  or  how  high 
you  go.'  It's  always,  'Fine,  Blanche'  or  'Thanks 
for  the  recital  at  the  PTA  tea,  Miss  H.'  But 
no  one  really  listening.  And  when  I  talked  a 
long  time  ago  about  Chicago  or  New  York,  folks 
swatted  me  and  laughed,  'Why  be  a  little  frog 
in  a  big  pond  when  you  can  be  the  biggest  frog 
in  all  Green  City!'  So  I  stayed  on,  while  the  folks 
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who  gave  me  advice  moved  away  or  died  or  both. 
The  rest  had  wax  in  their  ears.  Just  last  week 
I  shook  myself  and  said,  'Hold  on!  Since  when 
do  frogs  have  wings?'  " 

"So  now  you're  headin'  west?"  said  Mr.  Terle. 

"Maybe  to  play  in  pictures  or  in  that  orchestra 
under  the  stars.  But  somewhere  I  just  must  play 
at  last  for  someone  who'll  hear  and  really 
listen  .  .  ." 

They  sat  there  in  the  warm  dark.  She  was 
finished,  she  had  said  it  all  now,  foolish  or  not— 
and  she  moved  back  quietly  in  her  chair. 

Upstairs,  someone  coughed. 

Miss  Hillgood  heard,  and  rose. 

IT  T  O  O  K  Mr.  Fremley  a  moment  to  ungum 
his  eyelids  and  make  out  the  shape  of  the 
woman  bending  down  to  place  the  tray  by  his 
rumpled  bed. 

"What  you  all  talking  about  down  there  just 
now?" 

"I'll  come  back  later  and  tell  you  word  for 
word,"  said  Miss  Hillgood.  "Eat  now.  The 
salad's  fine."  She  moved  to  leave  the  room. 

He  said,  quickly,  "You  goin'  to  stay?" 

She  stopped  half  out  the  door  and  tried  to 
trace  the  expression  on  his  sweating  face  in  the 
dark.  He,  in  turn,  could  not  see  her  mouth  or 
eyes.  She  stood  a  moment  longer,  silently,  then 
went  on  down  the  stairs. 

"She  must  not've  heard  me,"  said  Mr.  Fremley. 

But  he  knew  she  had  heard. 

Miss  Hillgood  crossed  the  downstairs  lobby  to 
fumble  with  the  locks  on  the  upright  leather 
case. 

"I  must  pay  you  for  my  supper." 

"On  the  house,"  said  Mr.  Terle. 

"I  must  pay,"  she  said,  and  opened  the  case. 

There  was  a  sudden  flash  of  gold. 

The  two  men  quickened  in  their  chairs.  They 
squinted  at  the  little  old  woman  standing  beside 
the  tremendous  heart-shaped  object  which 
towered  above  her  with  its  shining  columbined 
pedestal  atop  which  a  calm  Grecian  face  with 
antelope  eyes  looked  serenely  at  them  even  as 
Miss  Hillgood  looked  now. 

The  two  men  shot  each  other  the  quickest  and 
most  startled  of  glances,  as  if  each  had  guessed 
what  might  happen  next.  They  hurried  across 
the  lobby,  breathing  hard,  to  sit  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  hot  velvet  lounge,  wiping  their  faces 
with  damp  handkerchiefs. 

Miss  Hillgood  drew  a  chair  under  her,  rested 
the  golden  harp  gently  back  on  her  shoulder, 
and  put  her  hands  to  the  strings. 

Mr.  Terle  took  a  breath  of  fiery  air  and  waited. 
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A  desert  wind  came  suddenly  along  the  porch 
outside,  tilting  the  chairs  so  they  rocked  this  way 
and  that  like  boats  on  a  pond  at  night. 

Mr.  Fremley's  voice  protested  from  above, 
"What's  goin'  on  down  there?" 

And  then  Miss  Hillgood  moved  her  hands. 

Starting  at  the  arch  near  her  shoulder,  she 
played  her  fingers  out  along  the  simple  tapestry 
of  wires  toward  the  blind  and  beautiful  stare 
of  the  Greek  Goddess  on  her  column,  and  then 
back.  Then,  for  a  moment,  she  paused  and  let 
the  sounds  drift  up  through  the  baked  lobby  air 
and  into  all  the  empty  rooms. 

If  Mr.  Fremley  shouted,  above,  no  one  heard. 
For  Mr.  Terle  and  Mr.  Smith  were  so  busy  jump- 
ing up  to  stand  riven  in  the  shadows,  they  heard 
nothing  save  the  storming  of  their  own  hearts 
and  the  shocked  rush  of  all  the  air  in  their  lungs. 
Eyes  wide,  mouths  dropped,  in  a  kind  of  pure 
insanity,  they  stared  at  the  two  women  there,  the 
blind  Muse  proud  on  her  golden  pillar,  and  the 
seated  one,  gentle  eyes  closed,  her  small  hands 
stretched  forth  on  the  air. 

Like  a  girl,  they  both  thought  wildly,  like  a 
little  girl  putting  her  hands  out  a  window  to 
feel  what?  Why,  of  course,  of  course! 

To  feel  the  rain. 

The  echo  of  the  first  shower  vanished  down 
remote  causeways  and  roof-drains,  away. 

Mr.  Fremley,  above,  rose  from  his  bed  as  if 
pulled  round  by  his  ears. 

Miss  Hillgood  played. 

She  played  and  it  wasn't  a  tune  they  knew  at 
all,  but  it  was  a  tune  they  had  heard  a  thousand 
times  in  their  long  lives,  wrords  or  not,  melody  or 
not.  She  played  and  each  time  her  fingers  moved, 
the  rain  fell  pattering  through  the  dark  hotel. 
The  rain  fell  cool  at  the  open  windows  and  the 
rain  rinsed  down  the  baked  floorboards  of  the 
porch.  The  rain  fell  on  the  rooftop  and  fell  on 
hissing  sand,  it  fell  on  rusted  car  and  empty 
stable  and  dead  cactus  in  the  yard.  It  washed 
the  windows  and  laid  the  dust  and  filled  the  rain 
barrels  and  curtained  the  doors  with  beaded 
threads  that  might  part  and  whisper  as  you 
walked  through.  But  more  than  anything,  the 
soft  touch  and  coolness  of  it  fell  on  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Terle.  Its  gentle  weight  and  pressure 
moved  them  down  and  down  until  it  had  seated 
them  again.  By  its  continuous  budding  and 
prickling  on  their  faces,  it  made  them  shut  up 
their  eyes  and  mouths  and  raise  their  hands  to 
shield  it  away.  Seated  there,  they  felt  their  heads 
tilt  slowly  back  to  let  the  rain  fall  where  it 
would. 

The  flash  flood  lasted  a  minute,  then  faded 


away  as  the  fingers  trailed  down  the  loom,  let 
drop  a  few  last  bursts  and  squalls,  and  then 
stopped. 

The  last  chord  hung  in  the  air  like  a  picture 
taken  when  lightning  strikes  and  freezes  a  billion 
drops  of  water  on  their  dowmward  flight.  Then 
the  lightning  went  out.  The  last  drops  fell 
through  darkness  in  silence. 

Miss  Hillgood  took  her  hands  from  the  strings, 
her  eyes  still  shut. 

Mr.  Terle  and  Mr.  Smith  opened  their  eyes  to 
see  those  two  miraculous  women  way  over  there 
across  the  lobby,  somehow  come  through  the 
storm  untouched  and  dry. 

They  trembled.  They  leaned  forward  as  if 
they  wished  to  speak.  They  looked  helpless,  not 
knowing  what  to  do. 


AND  then  a  single  sound  from  high  above 
in  the  hotel  corridors  drew  their  attention 
and  told  them  what  to  do. 

The  sound  came  floating  down,  feebly,  flutter- 
ing like  a  tired  bird  beating  its  ancienl  wings. 
The  two  men  looked  up  and  listened. 
It  was  the  sound  oi  Mi.  Fremley. 
Mr.  Fremley,  in  his  room,  applauding. 
It  took  five  seconds  !<>i   Mi.  Terle  to  figure 
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what  it  was.  Then  he  nudged  Mr.  Smith  and 
began,  himself,  to  beat  his  palms  together.  The 
two  men  struck  their  hands  in  mighty  explosions. 
The  echoes  ricocheted  around  about  in  the 
hotel  caverns  above  and  below,  striking  walls, 
mirrors,  windows,  trying  to  fight  free  of  the 
rooms. 

Miss  Hillgood  opened  her  eyes  now,  as  if  this 
new  storm  had  come  on  her  in  the  open,  unpre- 
pared. 

The  men  gave  their  own  recital.  They  smashed 
their  hands  together  so  fervently  it  seemed  they 
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the  firm  circling  rhythm  of  his  arc 
Vanishes  out  of  trees.  Father,  I  know 
You  came  to  look  for  me  an  hour  ago: 
I  killed  the  bird,  and  now  the  day  goes  dark, 
The  flesh  too  darkens  underneath  his  wings; 
And  I  lie  listening  here,  but  not  for  love. 
Little  I  care  for  sounds  of  hidden  things, 
Now  having  shaken  that  last  music  off. 

The  lost  dogs,  yelling  on  a  hill  of  graves 
To  other  dogs,  hoping  to  raise  the  dead, 
Care  nothing  for  me  here  who  bow  my  head 
And  hear  the  dewfall  sliding  on  the  leaves. 
Hidden  beside  the  body  of  this  bird, 
Caved  in  a  cell  of  air  where  nothing  sings, 
I  hear  you,  Father— I  might  not  have  heard. 
Little  I  care  for  sounds  of  hidden  things. 

Early  I  saw  the  hunter  slink  away, 
Breaking  the  back  of  his  bewildered  gun. 
Obscure  among  the  trees,  I  flung  a  stone; 
The  earth  divided  from  the  sun,  the  day 
Shifted  among  the  stars  before  I  saw 
Feathers  catch  fire  and  quiver  down  in  rings: 
The  crows  flew  off,  lost  in  a  sorrowing  caw. 
Little  I  care  for  sounds  of  hidden  things. 

Father,  my  brothers  hunt  me  in  the  wind 
And  have  no  love  for  me.  The  dogs  desire 
Nothing  to  do  with  me  who  shiver  here. 
Long  for  your  name  but  cannot  make  a  sound. 
Little  I  care  for  sounds  of  hidden  things. 
Carry  me  off  before  my  brothers  come, 
Or  the  trees  tear  me  in  a  rage  of  wings. 
Father,  I  killed  the  bird.  Come,  lead  me  home. 
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had  fistfuls  of  firecrackers  to  set  off,  one  on 
another.  Mr.  Fremley  shouted.  Nobody  heard. 
Hands  winged  out,  banged  shut  again  and  again 
until  fingers  puffed  up  and  the  old  men's  breath 
came  short  and  they  put  their  hands  at  last  on 
their  knees,  a  heart  pounding  inside  each  one. 

Then,  very  slowly,  Mr.  Smith  got  up  and  still 
looking  at  the  harp,  went  outside  and  carried  in 
the  suitcases.  He  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  lobby 
stairs  looking  for  a  long  while  at  Miss  Hillgood. 
He  glanced  down  at  her  single  piece  of  luggage 
resting  there  by  the  first  tread.  He  looked  from 
her  suitcase  to  her  and  raised  his 
eyebrows,  questioningly. 

Miss  Hillgood  looked  at  her  harp, 
at  her  suitcase,  at  Mr.  Terle,  and 
at  last  back  to  Mr.  Smith. 
She  nodded,  once. 
Mr.  Smith  bent  down  and  with 
his  own  luggage  under  one  arm  and 
her  suitcase  in  the  other,  he  started 
the  long  slow  climb  up  the  stairs  in 
the  gentle  dark.  As  he  moved,  Miss 
Hillgood  put  the  harp  back  on  her 
shoulder  and  either  played  in  time 
to  his  moving  or  he  moved  in  time 
to  her  playing,  neither  of  them 
knew  which. 

Half  up  the  flight,  Mr.  Smith 
met  Mr.  Fremley  who,  in  a  faded 
robe,  was  testing  his  slow  way 
down. 

Both  stood  there  looking  deep 
into  the  lobby  at  the  one  man  on 
the  far  side  in  the  shadows,  and  the 
two  women  further  over,  no  more 
than  a  motion  and  a  gleam.  Both 
thought  the  same  thoughts. 

The  sound  of  the  harp  playing, 
the  sound  of  the  cool  water  falling 
every  night  and  every  night  of  their 
lives,  after  this.  No  spraying  the 
roof  with  the  garden  hose  now,  any 
more.  Only  sit  on  the  porch  or  lie 
in  your  night  bed  and  hear  the 
falling  .  .  .  the  falling  .  .  .  the 
falling  .  .  . 

Mr.  Smith  moved  on  up  the  stair; 
Mr.  Fremley  moved  down. 

The  harp,  the  harp.  Listen, 
listen! 

The  fifty  years  of  drought  were 
over. 

The  time  of  the  long  rains  had 

come. 
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Why  young  ministers 

are  Leaving  the  Church 


A  former  clergyman  tells  how 
the  conflicts  between  the  preacher, 
the  church  bureaucracy,  his  congregation 
.  .  .  and  his  conscience  .  .  .  are  forcing 
many  young  pastors  to  hunt  for  other  jobs. 

THE  years  since  World  War  II  in  the 
United  States  have  seen  a  widespread  re- 
birth of  interest  in  religion  and  the  church. 
There  is,  we  are  increasingly  reminded  by  all  the 
media  of  mass  communication,  a  "return  to 
religion." 

It  appears  to  be  a  good  day  for  the  church, 
with  new  church  buildings  going  up  everywhere, 
clergymen's  salaries  being  raised,  and  denomina- 
tional memberships  swelling  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

This  is  also  a  day  of  considerable  religions 
complacency.  The  critic  and  the  prophet  are 
little  heard  in  these  comfortable  times.  But  in 
the  face  of  this  widespread  satisfaction  there  are 
signs  that  all  is  not  as  rosy  and  well-adjusted  as 
some  of  our  denominational  priests  and  statis- 
ticians would  have  us  believe.  There  is  indeed, 
increasing  conflict  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  lives 
of  the  clergymen  themselves. 

In  the  August  20  issue  of  Life,  last  year, 
Wesley  Shrader,  associate  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  discussed  "W  in 
Ministers  Are  Breaking  Down."  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  serious  increase  in  emotional 
crackups  among  ministers  is  the  result  of  the 
modern  situation  in  which  congregations  expe<  i 
their  ministers  to  play  too  many  roles.  The 
minister's  sense  of  failure  in  the  face  of  all  these 
impossible  demands,  said  Dr.  Shrader,  is  wha! 
causes  his  emotional  breakdown. 


While  I  do  not  question  the  partial  truth  of 
Dr.  Shrader's  thesis,  I  feel  that  he  does  not  go 
deep  enough  nor  far  enough  in  probing  the 
underlying  reasons  for  crackups  among  the 
clergy.  It  is  not  only  the  multiplicity  of  roles  the 
American  clergyman  is  forced  to  play  that  is 
causing  these  breakdowns,  but  the  conflict  be- 
tiueen  the  role  the  minister  is  expected  to  plax 
as  a  minister  and  the  kind  of  life  he  wants  to  live 
as  a  human  being.  (And— may  we  be  reminded— 
before  he  was  a  minister  he  was  a  human  being, 
created  by  God.) 

THE    ROUND  PEGS 

THE  unhappiness  of  many  a  clergyman  is,  I 
think,  not  due  so  much  to  overwork,  or  too  mam 
demands,  as  it  is  to  conflicts  between  what  he  is 
expected  to  be  and  do  and  say,  and  what  he 
would  rather  be  and  do  and  say. 

Almost  every  clergyman  must  be  two  men: 
what  he  really  is,  and  what  lie  thinks  the  chinch 
and  society  expect  a  clergyman  to  be.  The  second 
involves  the  role  he  must  play  day  and  night 
until  he  finally  cannot  tell  himself  from  the 
clergyman  which  the  church  and  society  have 
made  him.  He  becomes  so  accustomed  to  his  role 
—like  it  or  not— thai  he  is  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
expose  his  real  self  to  himself  01  to  others.  Once 
in  a  while  his  wile,  perhaps,  or  an  intimate 
friend,  calls  it  out— the  real  self  which  has  lain 
bui  icd  Imi  so  manj  years. 

It  is  then,  perhaps,  that  he  sees  clearly,  as  in  a 
(lash,  what  the  grinding  adherence  to  conven- 
tion has  made  <>l  him,  what  playing  a  role  has 
done  to  his  soul.  It  is  then,  perhaps— to  cite  (wo 
recent  examples  I  know  aboul  that  the  minister 
goes  in  the  garage  and  slmis  the  door  ami  turns 
on  the  motor  of  his  car,  or  gets  out  of  his  anto 
at  a  lakeside  and  walks  into  the  water. 
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One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  trouble 
in  the  ministry  today  is  that  there  are  so  many 
ministers  w  ho  aremnsuited  to  their  profession  in 
the  first  place.  W  hile  this  may  be  true  of  any 
profession  one  could  name,  there  is  a  difference 
here:  It  is  far  more  difficult  for  misfits  to  get  out 
of  the  ministry  than  it  is  for  them  to  quit  other 
professions.  The  church  and  society— and  the 
minister's  family  and  friends— generally  believe 
that  if  a  man  is  a  minister  he  had  a  call  from 
God  to  be  one,  and  therefore  must  fit.  God 
somehow  or  other  jnst  doesn't  call  misfits,  so 
how  could  he  be  a  misfit? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  what  con- 
stitutes a  "call"  to  the  ministry  is  totally  mis- 
understood in  many  communities  and  churches. 
Many  a  young  minister's  "call"  is  really  only  the 
prodding  of  mother  or  father,  who  out  of  false 
pride  would  like  to  see  their  boy  a  "man  of  God." 
In  many  other  instances  that  "call"  is  the  result 
of  the  misguided  teaching  of  religious  leaders 
who  have  inflicted  on  the  young  person  a 
tremendous  guilt  complex  which  makes  him  vir- 
tually incapable  of  deciding  to  go  into  any  other 
work;  he  is  afraid  that  God  will  punish  him  if 
he  does  not  go  into  the  church. 

Then  there  is  the  influence  of  the  parsonage, 
the  local  church,  and  the  minister  himself  upon 
the  minister's  children.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  highest  percentage  of  persons  in  Who's  Who 
from  professional  homes  come  out  of  parsonages. 
For  the  most  part  they  have  made  their  achieve- 
ments, not  in  the  ministry,  but  in  some  other 
profession.  But  I  know  many  ministers'  sons 
who  went  into  the  ministry  because  in  a  quite 
literal  sense  that  was  the  only  profession  their 
parents  gave  them  a  chance  to  go  into.  From  the 
time  they  were  very  small  children  they  were 
given  to  believe  that  the  ministry  was  the  only 
worthwhile  profession  there  was.  Consequently, 
a  great  many  ministers'  sons  in  the  ministry  are 
chafing  at  the  bit. 

Many  liberal  clergymen  in  America  today 
are  fully  aware  of  this  "problem  of  the  parson- 
age." Most  of  these  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
rear  their  children  in  an  atmosphere  of  personal 
freedom.  But  this  is  a  terribly  difficult  thing  to 
do  in  many  of  the  parsonages  of  American 
Protestantism— as  any  one  who  knows  them  inti- 
mately can  attest. 

Aside  from  the  more  or  less  forced  misfits  in 
the  ministry— there  because  their  society  or  their 
parsonage  limited  their  choice  of  profession- 
many  misfits  got  into  the  ministry  through  a 
variety  of  other  reasons,  but  find  it  equally  diffi- 
cult to  get  out.  They  would  be  far  better  off 
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selling  autos,  washing  windows,  or  working  at 
the  mill. 

For  example,  some  ministers  plainly  hate 
their  jobs.  I  have  known  ministers  who  despised 
people  in  general  and  their  congregations  in 
particular,  who  had  no  interest  in  ideas  or  books 
or  preaching,  who  had  no  talent  whatsoever  for 
leading  people— and  who  knew  all  this.  Yet  they 
stuck  to  the  ministry.  If  we  were  to  ask  why,  the 
answer  might  well  be  that  they  preferred  the 
security  and  bondage  of  an  outwardly  imposed 
role  to  the  insecurity  and  freedom  of  being 
themselves. 

DOCTRINAL  HERESY 

BUT  it  is  when  one  considers  the  plight  of 
the  ministers  who  are  fitted  for  their  pro- 
fession that  the  more  serious  problems  present 
themselves.  One  of  them  is  the  cleavage  between 
the  beliefs  of  the  average  chmchgoer  and  his 
minister.  The  seminaries  educate  ministers  far 
beyond  the  understanding  and  religious  position 
of  the  laity.  And  while  this  is  no  doubt  unavoid- 
able and  even  necessary,  the  result  is  what 
amounts  to  two  religions— a  clerical  religion  and 
a  lay  religion.  This  was  precisely  the  case  in  the 
"heresy  trials"  which  recently  took  place  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  All  of  these  trials  involved 
younger  ministers,  recently  out  of  seminary,  and 
in  each  case  the  young  minister's  understanding 
of  Christian  truth  conflicted  with  that  of  his 
church's  laity  and  his  older  fellow  ministers. 

Those  churches  which  demand  a  literal  sub- 
scription to  such  dogmas  as  the  Virgin  Birth,  the 
Physical  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  Deity  (rather 
than  the  divinity)  of  Jesus,  the  Bible  as  the 
actual  words  of  God,  and  so  forth,  are  in  for 
trouble  in  the  coming  years.  Any  young  minister 
like  myself  who  got  out  of  seminary  in  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  knows  this.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  he  is  a  Methodist  or  a  Baptist, 
a  Presbyterian,  an  Episcopalian,  or  a  Lutheran. 
A  very  large  number  of  the  ministers  of  my  gen- 
eration, regardless  of  denomination,  have  arrived 
at  personal  convictions  about  the  Christian  faith 
—through  long  wrestling  and  struggle— which  are 
far  more  liberal  and  unorthodox  than  they  would 
dare  to  admit  in  public.  Many  of  their  own 
churches  and  seminaries  are  aware  of  this,  and 
most  of  them  have  no  idea  of  what  to  do  about  it. 

The  Lutheran  ministers  who  were  considered 
"heretics"  found  that  their  own  standards  of 
personal  integrity  forced  them  to  reveal  their 
own  convictions.  They  could  not,  in  good  con- 
science, play  the  role  of  good,  sound,  orthodox, 
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conventional,  safe  Lutherans.  They  wanted  with 
all  their  hearts  and  souls,  as  earnest,  sincere 
followers  of  Christ,  to  show  that  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  the  faith— whose  literal,  dated,  and 
man-made  expression  they  did  not  subscribe  to— 
were  still  at  the  center  of  their  lives  and  ministry. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  their  church  would  have 
none  of  that.  There  are  thousands  of  ministers 
in  America  like  that  today.  And  most  of  them 
are  playing  a  role,  but  they  are  not  really  happy 
in  it. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  they  no  longer  believe  in 
the  Gospel  as  they  are  expected  to  preach  it,  and 
no  longer  believe  in  the  denomination  they  are 
expected  to  support. 

THE   IDEAL  PREACHER 

JUST  as  troublesome  as  the  disagreement 
about  doctrine  is  the  ridiculous,  even  ludi- 
crous, idea  many  Protestants  have  of  what  their 
minister  is  supposed  to  be.  Where  this  picture 
developed  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  may  be  a 
mixture  of  Puritan  piety,  Victorian  prudery,  and 
the  pious  moralism  of  the  American  Middle 
West,  but  wherever  it  came  from  it  casts  the 
Protestant  minister  in  America  in  a  role  which 
succeeds  not  in  spiritualizing  but  only  in  de- 
humanizing him. 

The  average  Protestant  congregation  is  highly 
suspicious  of  really  intelligent  preaching,  or  of 
preaching  as  an  art.  The  truth  is,  the  average 
Protestant  church  in  America  is  scared  to  death 
of  ideas.  The  minister  who  really  has  ideas  soon 
finds  he  either  has  to  cut  and  trim  or  to  look  for 
that  rare  church— if  he  can  find  it— where  people 
want  to  think  a  little.  Really  good  preaching  is 
too  "stuck  up"  or  too  "highbrow"  for  90  per  cent 
of  American  Protestant  congregations. 

To  fulfill  his  role  as  a  successful  Protestant 
minister  the  young  clergyman  can  get  off  to  his 
best  start  by  joining  Rotary,  or  a  similar  group, 
and  by  buying  Doran's  Ministers  Manual  every 
year  and  the  Reader's  Digest  in  order  to  find 
sermon  sources.  Next,  he  should  spend  a  major 
part  of  his  time  in  community  organizations  and 
be  ready  to  speak  to  the  PTA  at  the  ring  of  the 
phone,  as  well  as  to  the  Homebuilders  Guild. 

He  should  never  tell  his  people  they  are  spirit- 
ually dead.  He  should  tell  them  they  are  won- 
derful and  that  they  can  all  have  peace  of  mind 
and  success  through  religion.  He  should  show 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  town's  art  center,  oi 
its  orchestra,  or— especially— in  its  little  theater, 
as  this  is  quite  likely  infested  with  people  who 
are  highly  immoral.    He  should  not  write  am 


articles  or  books.  This  is  doing  work  for  himself 
on  the  church's  time.  He  should  positively  be 
present  and  vocal  at  all  suppers,  bazaars,  com- 
munity meetings,  committee  meetings,  choir  prac- 
tices, baptisms,  weddings,  and  gatherings  of  the 
clans.  He  should  not  be  seen  too  often  at  the 
movies,  if  at  all.  Let  him  not  go  to  films  such  as 
"Baby  Doll"  lest  the  pastoral  relations  committee 
be  eager  to  move  him  that  June.  If  he  smokes 
or  likes  a  glass  of  wine  at  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas— beware!  That  is  the  equivalent  of 
committing  adultery  with  the  choir  director. 

Now,  the  amazing  thing  about  this  role  in  his 
personal  living  which  the  minister  is  forced  by 
convention  to  play  is  that  it  is  not  Protestant. 
The  reasoning,  if  any,  behind  this  conglomera- 
tion of  concepts  of  what  makes  the  ideal  Amer- 
ican clergyman  does  not  follow  good  Protestant 
doctrine,  as  anyone  who  has  studied  Luther  and 
the  Reformation  readily  knows.  One  of  the 
central  ideas  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was 
expressed  in  the  phrase  "every  man  a  priest." 
The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  clergyman  and 
the  layman  are  supposed  to  stand  equal  in  all  re- 
spects before  God  and  before  num.  There  is  no 
difference.  Evidently,  many  Protestant  denomi- 
nations do  not  take  the  Reformation  seriously. 
For  the  double  standard  of  American  Protestant 
life— as  between  clergyman  and  layman— is  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  conventionally  imposed 
schizophrenia  which  the  clergyman  must  some- 
times suffer. 

As  an  example,  the  Methodist  Church  has  a 
law  (a  law,  notice,  talk  oi  Jewish  legalism!)  which 
says  that  Methodist  ministers  cannot  smoke.  But 
if  the  layman  is  just  as  good  as  the  minister— as 
the  Protestant  Reformation  taught— why  should 
the  Methodist  ministers  alone  have  the  privilege 
of  not  being  permitted  to  smoke? 

PRORLEMS    OF    THE  PARSONAGE 

IT   IS   also  true  that  the  conventional  role 
which  the  minister  is  often  forced  to  play  in 
the  parish  inevitably  involves  his  family. 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  which  brought 
the  clergyman's  wife  into  the  ministry  of  the 
church,  should  have  provided  some  means  for 
her  emancipation  from  the  frequently  frustrating 
role  she.  too,  is  often  forced  into  the  moment 
she  becomes  the  mistress  of  the  parsonage  or  the 
manse  oi  the  rectory.  The  truth  is,  her  husband 
—when  he  has  moments  <>l  insight  regretfully 
yet  helplessly  senses  how  little  she  can  ever  hope 
to  experience  the  abundant  life  he  claims  his 
Gospel  oilers.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  suppose,  to 
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add  that  1  am  not  speaking  of  any  sort  of 
material  abundance. 

Nowhere  in  our  present  society,  I  think,  is 
the  egotism  of  the  male  more  easily  and 
more  unjustifiably  excused  than  in  the  Protestant 
parsonage.  I  know  that  many  clergymen— and 
some  of  their  wives— will  approach  a  state  of 
apoplexy  in  their  angry  opposition  to  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  made.  Nevertheless,  what  I  have 
seen  makes  me  believe  it  to  be  true.  Forced  by 
convention  to  play  the  role  of  the  man  who 
thinks  he  must  be  God  to  his  family,  his  church, 
and  his  society,  the  minister  in  far  too  many 
instances  dominates  the  private,  intellectual, 
creative,  sexual,  and  spiritual  life  of  his  wife 
until  all  that  is  human  and  alive  and  beautiful 
is  crushed  within  her. 

The  coercive  influence  of  the  church  and  the 
society  of  which  the  minister's  wife  is  a  part  is 
no  less  damaging  to  her  own  individuality  than 
to  her  husband's.  She  is  always  expected  to  say 
"the  right  thing"  and  to  do  "the  nice  thing"— if  it 
kills  her.  And  it  often  does  kill  her— the  real  self 
God  gave  her. 

POLITICS    IN    THE  CLERGY 

TO  RETURN  to  the  minister  himself 
again:  Probably  the  most  serious  charge 
which  the  young  minister  would  make  is  that  he 
is  forced  into  playing  the  role  of  a  politician  if  he 
is  going  to  get  ahead  in  his  profession. 

The  Methodist  Church,  in  which  I  was  a  min- 
ister and  of  which  I  have  most  personal  knowl- 
edge, is  one  of  the  chief  offenders  on  this  score. 
Ask  any  Methodist  minister  and  he  will  likely 
admit  that  it  is  all  too  true.  Yet  the  situation 
seems  to  improve  little  if  any  with  the  years. 

The  outright  bootlicking,  backslapping, .  and 
"apple-polishing"  which  go  on  in  the  aggressive 
fight  for  position,  place,  and  prestige  are  ap- 
palling to  any  sensitive  young  minister.  The  pity 
is  that  this  is  about  what  is  expected.  The  lead- 
ing laymen  expect  it  and  foster  it.  The  rule  in 
the  church  is  very  often  "who  you  know"— not 
"who  you  are"  and  what  you  have  genuinely  to 
offer  in  preaching,  personal  example,  creativity, 
intellectual  clarity,  honesty,  and  sincerity. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  bishops  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  for  example,  actively  cam- 
paign for  office.  The  same  goes  for  college  presi- 
dents, board  secretaries,  and  the  pastors  of  many 
of  the  larger  churches.  This  is  not  to  say— please 
note— that  the  Methodist  Church,  among  the 
denominations,  does  not  have  a  large  amount  of 
superior  talent  in  its  bishops,  school  executives, 


secretaries,  and  pastors.  It  does  have.  But  the 
means  of  achieving  these  offices— often  by  men 
of  third-  and  fourth-rate  talent— is  sometimes 
enough  to  make  a  big  city  ward-heeler  blush. 

Many  men  of  integrity  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  my  opinion,  will  seek  other  denomina- 
tions, where  the  congregation  itself  chooses  the 
minister  on  the  strength  of  his  personal  qualifica- 
tions, instead  of  having  one  assigned  to  it  through 
denominational  politics.  What  is  the  young  min- 
ister to  think  when— having  been  assigned  to  an 
expected  small  parish  at  the  bottom— he  is 
accosted  by  a  respected  senior  minister  with  the 
words:  "Why,  Bill,  if  you  had  let  us  know  you 
were  coming  into  the  conference,  we  would  have 
taken  care  of  you  in  a  good  church." 

In  addition  to  the  politics,  the  role  which  the 
minister  is  forced  to  play  in  the  highly  organized, 
episcopal  type  of  church,  like  the  Methodist— 
with  its  hierarchy  of  bishops,  superintendents, 
and  secretaries  all  pressing  their  plans  and  pro- 
grams more  relentlessly  day  by  day— involves  a 
situation  hardly  less  regimented  than  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Yet  these  same  Protes- 
tants are  always  pointing  to  dictatorship  in  the 
Roman  Church. 

Methodist  ministers  are  so  used  to  threatening 
letters  from  their  hierarchy  they  grow  accustomed 
to  them  and  hardly  notice  them  after  a  few  years. 
Bishops  and  superintendents  frequently  remind 
the  ministers:  "We  are  taking  careful  note"— 
whether  or  not  you  are  meeting  your  quota, 
whether  or  not  you  are  supporting  this  or  that 
program.  "A  record  will  be  kept." 

The  Methodists  have  excellent  statistics  at 
least!  But  what  is  this  kind  of  thing  doing  to 
men's  souls? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Theodore  M.  Greene,  a 
distinguished  Christian  philosopher  now  at 
Scripps  College,  in  a  widely  discussed  article  pub- 
lished in  motive  magazine  a  few  years  ago,  re- 
marked that  the  one  greatest  trouble  with  our 
age  was  the  absence  of  spirituality  among  our 
spiritual  leaders. 

It  could  well  be  that  when  the  younger  minis- 
ters of  our  time  come  to  a  fuller  realization  of 
the  position  in  which  they  now  stand,  there  will 
be  a  movement  away  from  the  regimented  type 
of  Protestant  denomination.  It  may  be  a  move- 
ment very  much  like  the  Transcendentalist  Move- 
ment of  Emerson,  Channing,  Thoreau,  and 
Alcott,  who  in  New  England  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  experienced  a  similar 
revulsion  against  the  harsh  dogmas  and  regi- 
mentation of  the  Calvinistic  Congregationalism 
and  Presbyterianism  of  their  day.  Call  it  escap- 
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ism  if  you  wish.  It  may  be  an  escape  into  the 
truth,  not  away  from  it.  It  may  be  an  escape 
from  the  false  security  of  denominations  which 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  very  competition  and 
compulsion  and  coercion  of  our  modern  world- 
all  that  their  Gospel  professes  to  expose  and 
preach  against.  It  may  be  a  turning  against  a 
security  which,  at  last,  the  clergy  sees  has  been 
bought  at  too  dear  a  price— the  loss  of  personal 
dignity,  integrity,  and  freedom  of  the  spirit. 

THE    MOST    PRECIOUS  GIFT 

HAT,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  this 
matter?  Any  fair-minded  minister  must 
admit  that  we  have  got  to  have  the  church,  that 
there  can  be  no  expression  of  religion  without  a 
church  of  some  kind.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
the  church  and  its  saving  work. 

I  have  attempted  to  hold  up  for  scrutiny  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  ministry  and  church  as  a 
younger  minister  sees  them  today.  I  would  try 
to  say  a  word  for  the  church  and  the  ministry  of 
the  future,  hoping  that  laymen  and  clergy  may 
anticipate  a  day  of  greater  humanity  and  honesty 
in  the  church. 

Surely  God  is  looking  for  honesty  from  men 
first  of  all,  not  orthodoxy  and  conventionality. 
The  church  is  a  conservative  thing.  It  changes 
very  slowly.  Yet  move  it  must— or  die.  Informed 
laymen  in  the  Protestant  church,  men  of  insight, 
spirit,  and  humor,  can  help  the  minister  im- 
mensely so  that  he  does  not  have  to  "go  outside" 


to  live  his  real  life.  They  can  help  to  make  the 
life  of  the  church  and  community  so  honest  and 
genuine  and  manly  that  the  young  minister  will 
feel  he  is  wanted  and  needed— at  home  in  his 
church,  at  home  in  his  community,  at  home  with 
himself. 

The  clergy,  young  and  old,  in  official  and  un- 
official positions,  can  seek  the  same  standard  of 
honesty,  humanity,  and  integrity.  They  can  give 
up  fearing  one  another,  fearing  the  parishioners, 
the  pastoral  relations  committee,  the  bishop,  and 
the  hierarchy.  They  can  stop  confusing  their 
church  and  its  dogmas  and  programs  with  the 
living  God.  They  can  cease  playing  God  them- 
selves. They  can  be  themselves  as  God  gives  them 
to  be  themselves. 

They  can,  God  willing,  remember  to  their 
soul's  life  and  to  the  life  of  the  church  and 
nation,  that  the  spiritual  leaders  of  history  who 
really  lived  with  God— Socrates,  Jesus,  Lincoln- 
were  all  men  who  treasured  the  precious  gift  of 
honesty  above  the  dubious  blessing  of  orthodoxy 
and  conventionality. 

In  this  way  the  schizophrenia  of  the  moderih 
clergy  can  be  helped  along  a  path  of  healing  and 
grace.  And  even  embarrassing  heretics  like  my- 
self may  be  allowed  an  undusted  back  corner  seat 
inside  the  church  where— if  we  do  not  sing  all  the 
hymns  or  recite  all  the  creeds— we  can  at  least 
have  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  a  fellowship 
which  is  pioneering  beyond  petty  barriers  con- 
structed of  human  frailties  to  keep  the  soul  of 
man  alive  in  a  terrible  yet  beautiful  world. 
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FAMOUS  Drops  for  Hypocondriack  Melancholy:  Which  effectually  cure  on 
the  Spot,  by  rectifying  the  Stomach  and  Blood,  cleansing  them  from  all  Impuri- 
ties, and  giving  a  new  Turn  to  their  Ferment,  attenuating  all  viscous  tenacious 
Humours  (which  make  the  Head  heavy,  clog  the  Spirits,  confuse  the  Mind,  and 
cause  the  deepest  Melancholy,  with  direful  Views  and  black  Reflections),  com- 
forting the  Brain  and  Nerves,  composing  the  Thoughts  and  introducing  bright 
lively  Ideas  and  pleasant  Briskness,  instead  of  dismal  Apprehensions  and  dark 
Incumbrance  ol  the  Soul,  setting  the  Intellectuals  at  Liberty  to  ad  with  Coinage. 
Serenity,  and  Steady  Cheerfulness,  and  causing  a  visible  diffusive  Joy  to  reign  in 
the  Room  of  uneasy  Doubts,  Fears  kc.  for  which  they  may  be  truly  esteemed 
infallible.  Price  3  s.  6  d.  a  Bottle,  with  Directions.  Sold  only  at  Mr.  Bell's 
Bookseller  at  the  Cross-Keys  and  Bible  in  Comhill  near  the  Royal-Exchange. 

—Daily  Courant,  January  8,  1714. 
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A  VISIT  TO  INDIA 


CAPE    COMORIN,    SOUTH  INDIA 

1H  A  V  E  been  here  in  this  hotel  now  for  a 
week.  At  no  time  during  the  night  or  day  has 
the  temperature  been  low  enough  for  comfort; 
it  fluctuates  between  95  and  105  degrees,  and 
most  of  the  time  there  is  absolutely  no  breeze, 
which  is  astonishing  for  the  seaside.  Each  bed- 
room and  public  room  has  the  regulation  large 
electric  fan  in  its  ceiling,  but  there  is-  no  elec- 
tricity; we  are  obliged  to  use  oil  lamps  for  light- 
ing. Today  at  luhchtime  a  large  Cadillac  of  the 
latest  model  drove  up  to  the  front  door.  In  the 
back  were  three  fat  little  men  wearing  nothing 
but  the  flimsy  dhotis  they  had  draped  around 
their  loins.  One  of  them  handed  a  bunch  of  keys 
to  the  chauffeur,  who  then  got  out  and  came  into 
the  hotel.  Near  the  front  door  is  the  switch  box. 
He  opened  it,  turned  on  the  current  with  one 
of  the  keys,  and  throughout  the  hotel  the  fans 
began  to  whir.  Then  the  three  little  men  got 
out  and  went  into  the  dining-room  where  they 
had  their  lunch,  f  ate  quickly,  so  as  to  get  up- 
stairs and  lie  naked  on  my  bed  under  the  fan. 
ft  was  an  unforgettable  fifteen  minutes.  Then 
the  fan  stopped,  and  I  heard  the  visitors  driving 
away.  The  hotel  manager  told  me  later  that  they 


were  government  employees  of  the  State  of 
Travancore,  and  that  only  they  had  a  key  to  the 
switch  box. 

Last  night  1  awoke  and  opened  my  eyes. 
There  was  no  moon,  it  was  still  dark,  but  the 
light  of  a  star  was  shining  into  my  lace  through 
the  open  window,  from  a  point  high  above  the 
horizon  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  I  sat  up,  and  gazed 
at  it.  The  light  it  cast  seemed  as  bright  as  that 
of  the  moon  in  northern  countries;  coming 
through  the  window,  it  made  its  rectangle  on  the 
opposite  wall,  broken  by  the  shadow  of  my 
silhouetted  head,  f  held  up  my  hand  and  moved 
the  fingers,  and  their  shadow  too  was  definite. 
There  were  no  other  stars  visible  in  that  part  of 
the  sky:  this  one  blinded  them  all.  It  was  about 
an  hour  before  daybreak,  which  comes  shortly 
after  six,  and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  On 
such  still  nights  the  waves  breaking  on  the  nearby 
shore  sound  like  great,  deep  explosions  going  on 
at  some  distant  place.  There  is  the  boom,  which 
can  be  felt  as  well  as  heard,  and  which  ends  with 
a  sharp  rattle  and  hiss,  then  a  long  period  of 
complete  silence,  and  finally,  when  it  seems  that 
there  will  be  no  more  sound,  another  sudden 
boom.  The  crows  begin  to  scream  and  chatter 
while  the  darkness  is  still  complete. 

The  town,  like  the  others  here  in  the  extreme 
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south,  gives  the  impression  of  being  made  of 
dust.  Dust  and  cow-dung  lie  in  the  streets,  and 
the  huge  crows  hop  ahead  of  you  as  you  walk 
along.  When  a  gust  of  hot  wind  wanders  in  from 
the  sandy  wastes  beyond  the  town,  the  brown 
fans  of  the  palmyra  trees  swish  and  bang  against 
each  other;  they  sound  like  giant  sheets  of  heavy 
wrapping  paper.  The  small  black  men  walk 
quickly,  the  diamonds  in  their  ears  flashing.  Be- 
cause of  their  jewels  and  the  gold  thread  woven 
into  their  dhotis,  they  all  look  not  merely  pros- 
perous, but  fantastically  wealthy.  When  the 
women  have  diamonds,  they  are  likely  to  wear 
them  in  a  hole  pierced  through  the  wall  of  one 
nostril. 

THE  first  time  I  ever  saw  India  I  entered  it 
through  Dhanushkodi.  An  analogous  procedure 
in  America  would  be  for  a  foreigner  to  get  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  United  States  by  parachuting 
into  Death  Valley.  It  was  God-forsaken,  uncom- 
fortable, and  a  little  frightening.  Since  then  I 
have  landed  as  a  bonafide  visitor  should,  in  the 
impressively  large  and  unbeautiful  metropolis  of 
Bombay. 

But  I  am  still  glad  that  my  first  trip  did 
not  bring  me  in  contact  with  any  cities.  It  is 
better  to  go  to  the  villages  of  a  strange  land 
before  trying  to  understand  its  towns,  above  all 
in  a  complex  place  like  India;  after  traveling 
some  eight  thousand  miles  around  the  country, 
I  know  approximately  as  little  as  I  did  on  my 
first  arrival.  However,  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  people 
and  places,  and  at  least  I  have  a  somewhat  more 
detailed  and  precise  idea  of  my  ignorance  than 
I  did  at  the  beginning. 

If  you  have  not  taken  the  precaution  of  reserv- 
ing a  room  in  advance,  you  risk  having  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  finding  one  when  you  land 
in  Bombay.  There  are  very  few  hotels,  and  the 
two  good  ones  are  always  full.  I  hate  being  com- 
mitted to  a  reservation  because  the  element  of 
adventure  is  lacking.  The  only  place  I  was  able 
to  get  into  when  I  first  arrived,  therefore,  was 
something  less  than  a  first-class  establishment.  It 
was  feasible  during  the  day  and  the  early  hours 
of  the  evening.  At  night,  however,  every  square 
foot  of  floor  space  in  the  dark  corridors  was 
occupied  by  sleepers  who  had  arrived  late  and 
brought  their  own  mats  with  them;  the  hotel  was 
able  in  this  way  to  shelter  several  hundred  extra 
guests  each  night.  Having  their  hands  and  feel 
kicked  and  trodden  on  seemed  to  be  a  familiar 
enough  experience  to  them  so  that  they  never 
made  any  audible  objection  when  the  inevitable 
happened. 


Here,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  rooms 
and  they  are  vast,  and  I  am  the  only  one  staying 
in  the  hotel. 

THE    COMRADE    AND    THE  NUNS 

IT  WAS  raining.  I  was  on  a  bus  traveling 
from  Alleppey  to  Trivandrum.  On  the  seat 
in  front  of  mine  were  two  little  Indian  nuns.  I 
wondered  how  they  stood  the  heat  in  their  heavy 
robes.  Sitting  near  the  driver  was  a  man  with  a 
thick,  fierce  mustache  who  distinguished  him- 
self from  the  other  passengers  by  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  his  dhoti  he  also  wore  a  European 
shirt,  its  scalloped  tail  hanging  down  nearly  to 
his  knees.  With  him  he  had  a  voluminous  col- 
lection of  magazines  and  newspapers  in  Tamil 
and  English,  and  even  from  where  I  sat  I  could 
not  help  noticing  that  all  this  reading  matter  had 
been  printed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  a  certain  moment,  near  one  of  the  myriad 
villages  that  lie  smothered  in  the  depths  of  the 
palm  forests  there,  the  motor  suddenly  ceased  to 
function,  and  the  bus  came  to  a.  stop.  The  driver, 
not  exchanging  a  single  glance  with  his  passen- 
gers, let  his  head  fall  forward  and  remain  resting 
on  the  steering  wheel  in  a  gesture  of  despair. 
Expectantly  the  people  waited  a  little  while,  and 
then  they  began  to  get  down.  One  of  the  first 
out  of  the  bus  was  the  man  with  the  mustache. 
He  said  a  hearty  good-by  to  the  occupants  in 
general,  and  started  up  the  road  carrying  an 
umbrella,  but  not  his  armful  of  printed  matter. 
Then  I  realized  that  at  some  point  during  the 
past  hour,  not  foreseeing  the  failure  of  the  motor 
and  the  mass  departure  which  it  entailed,  he  had 
left  a  paper  or  magazine  on  each  empty  seat- 
exactly  as  our  American  comrades  used  to  do  on 
subway  trains  two  decades  ago. 

Almost  at  the  moment  I  made  this  discovery, 
the  two  nuns  had  risen  and  were  hurriedly  col- 
lecting them.  They  climbed  down  and  ran  along 
the  road  after  the  man,  calling  out  in  English: 
"Sir,  your  papers!"  He  turned,  and  they  handed 
them  to  him.  Without  saying  a  word,  but  with 
an  expression  of  fury  on  his  face,  he  took  them 
and  continued.  But  it  was  impossible  to  tell  from 
the  faces  of  the  two  nuns  when  they  returned  to 
gather  up  their  belongings  whether  or  not  they 
were  conscious  of  what  they  had  done. 

A  few  minutes  later  everyone  had  left  the  bus 
and  walked  to  the  village— everyone,  that  is,  bul 
the  driver  and  me:   I  had  too  much  luggage. 
Then  I  spoke  to  him. 
"\\'h;it's  the  matter  with  the  bus?" 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"How  am  I  going  to  get  to  Trivandrum?"  He 
did  not  know  that,  either. 

"Couldn't  you  look  into  the  motor?"  I  pur- 
sued. "It  sounded  like  the  fan  belt.  Maybe  you 
could  repair  it." 

This  roused  him  sufficiently  from  his  apathy 
to  make  him  turn  and  look  at  me. 

"We  have  People's  Government  here  in 
Travancore,"  he  said.  "Not  allowed  touching 
motor." 

"But  who  is  going  to  repair  it,  then?" 

"Tonight  making  telephone  call  to  Trivan- 
drum. Making  report.  Tomorrow  or  other  day 
they  sending  inspector  to  examine." 

"And  then  what?" 

"Then  inspector  making  report.  Then  sending 
repair  crew." 
"I  see." 

"People's  Government,"  he  said  again,  by  way 
of  helping  me  to  understand.  "Not  like  other 
government." 

"No,"  I  said. 

As  if  to  make  his  meaning  clearer,  he  indicated 
the  seat  where  the  man  with  the  large  mustache 
had  sat.  "That  gentleman  Communist." 

"Oh,  really?"  (At  least,  it  was  all  in  the  open, 
and  the  driver  was  under  no  illusions  as  to  what 
the  term  "People's  Government"  meant.) 

"Very  powerful  man.  Member  of  Parliament 
from  Travancore." 

"Is  he  a  good  man,  though?  Do  the  people 
like  him?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir.  Powerful  man." 

"But  is  he  good}"  1  insisted. 

He  laughed,  probably  at  what  he  considered 
my  ingenuousness.  "Powerful  man  all  rascals," 
he  said. 

Just  before  nightfall  a  local  bus  came  along, 
and  with  the  help  of  several  villagers  I  trans- 


ferred my  luggage  to  it  and  continued 
on  my  way. 

Most  of  the  impressively  heavy  Com- 
munist vote  is  cast  by  the  Hindus. 
The  Moslems  by  virtue  of  their  strict 
religious  views  do  not  take  kindly  to 
any  sort  of  ideological  change.  (A  con- 
vert from  Islam  is  unthinkable; 
apostasy  is  virtually  non-existent.) 
Even  Christianity  has  retained  too 
much  of  its  pagan  decor  to  appeal  to 
the  puritanical  Moslem  mind. 

But  if  the  comparatively  simple  and 
unvaried  trappings  of  Christianity 
shock  the  Moslems,  one  can  imagine 
the  loathing  inspired  in  them  by  the 
endless  proliferations  of  Hindu  re- 
ligious art  with  its  gods,  demons,  metamorphoses, 
and  avatars.  The  two  religious  systems  are  anti- 
podal. Fortunately,  the  constant  association  with 
the  mild  and  tolerant  Hindus  has  made  the 
Moslems  of  India  far  more  understanding  and 
tractable  than  their  fanatical  brothers  in  Islamic 
countries  further  west,  so  that  there  is  less  actual 
friction  than  one  might  expect. 

AN    EPISODE    OF  COBRAS 

DURING  breakfast  one  morning  in 
Madras  the  Moslem  head  waiter  told  me 
a  story.  He  was  traveling  in  the  Province  of 
Orissa.  There  in  a  certain  town  was  a  Hindu 
temple  which  was  famous  for  having  five  hun- 
dred cobras  on  its  premises,  and  he  decided  he 
would  like  to  see  these  legendary  reptiles.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  got  into  a  carriage  and  went  to 
the  temple.  At  the  door  he  was  met  by  a  priest 
who  offered  to  show  him  around.  And  since  the 
Moslem  looked  prosperous,  the  priest  suggested 
a  donation  of  five  rupees,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
"Why  so  much?"  asked  the  visitor. 
"To  buy  eggs  for  the  cobras.  You  know,  we 
have  five  hundred  of  them." 

The  Moslem  <>ave  him  the  money  on  condition 
that  the  priest  let  him  see  the  snakes.  For  an 
hour  the  priest  dallied  in  the  many  courtyards 
and  galleries,  pointing  out  bas-reliefs,  idols, 
pillars,  and  bells.  Finally  the  Moslem  reminded 
him  of  their  understanding. 

"Cobras?  Ah,  yes.  But  they  are  dangerous. 
Perhaps  you  would  rather  see  them  another 
day?" 

This  behavior  on  the  priest's  part  delighted 
him,  for  it  reinforced  his  suspicions.  "Not  at  all," 
he  said,  "I  want  to  see  them  now." 

Reluctantly  the  priest  led  him  into  a  small 
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alcove  behind  a  large  stone  Krishna,  and  pointed 
into  a  \ ery  dark  corner. 

"Is  this  the  place?"  the  visitor  asked. 

"This  is  the  place." 

"But  where  are  the  snakes?" 

In  a  small  enclosure  were  two  sad  old  snakes, 
"almost  dead  with  hunger,"  he  assured  me.  But 
around  the  outside  at  the  feet  of  Krishna  were 
hundreds  of  egg-shells. 

"Von  eat  a  lot  of  eggs,"  he  told  the  priest. 

The  priest  laughed.  "Here,"  he  said  to  the 
other.  "Take  back  your  five  rupees.  But  if  you 
are  asked  about  our  cobras,  please  be  so  kind  as 
to  say  that  you  saw  five  hundred  of  them  here 
in  the  temple." 

This  episode  illustrated  the  head  waiter's  the- 
sis, which  was  that  the  Hindus  are  abjectly  naive 
and  ridiculous  in  the  practice  of  their  religion; 
this  is  the  general  opinion  held  by  the  Moslems. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  Hindu  considers  Islam  an  incomplete 
doctrine,  far  from  satisfying.  He  finds  its  aus- 
terity singularly  comfortless,  and  is  inclined  to 
deplore  its  utter  lack  of  mystico-philosophical 
content,  an  element  in  which  his  own  religion  is 
so  rich. 

I  was  invited  to  lunch  at  one  of  the  cinema 
studios  in  the  suburbs  north  of  Bombay.  We 
ate  our  curry  outdoors;  our  hostess  was  the  star 
of  the  film  then  in  production.  She  spoke  only 
Marathi;  her  husband,  who  was  directing  the 
picture,  spoke  excellent  English.  During  the 
course  of  the  meal  he  told  how,  as  a  Hindu,  he 
had  been  forced  to  leave  his  job,  his  home,  his 
car,  and  his  bank  account  in  Karachi  at  the  time 
of  partition,  when  Pakistan  acquired  its  auton- 
omy, and  emigrate  emjity-handed  to  India,  where 
he  had  managed  to  remake  his  life.  Another 
visitor  to  the  studio,  an  Egyptian,  was  intensely 
interested  in  his  story.  Presently  he  interrupted 
to  say:  "It  is  unjust,  of  course." 

"Yes,"  smiled  our  host. 

"What  retaliatory  measures  does  your  govern- 
ment plan  to  take  against  the  Moslems  in  India?" 

"None  whatever,  as  far  as  I  know." 

The  Egyptian  was  genuinely  indignant.  "But 
why  not?"  he  demanded.  "It  is  only  right  that 
you  apply  the  same  principle.  You  have  thirty 
million  or  more  Moslems  here.  Deport  them.  I 
say  that,  even  though  I  am  a  Moslem." 

The  film  director  looked  at  him.  "You  say  that 
because  you  are  a  Moslem,"  he  told  him.  "But 
Ave  cannot  put  ourselves  on  that  level." 

The  conversation  ended  there.  A  moment 
later  packets  of  betel  nut  were  passed  around.  I 
promptly  broke  a  tooth.    I  withdrew  from  the 


company  and  went  some  distance  away  into  the 
garden.  While  I  was  separating  the  mouthful 
of  partially  chewed  leaves  and  nuts  from  the 
pieces  of  bicuspid,  the  Egyptian  came  up  to  me, 
his  lace  a  study  in  scorn. 

"They  are  afraid  of  the  Moslems.  That's  the 
real  reason,"  he  whispered.  Whether  he  was 
right  or  wrong  I  am  not  qualified  to  say,  but 
there  I  had,  clearly  expressed,  the  two  opposing 
moral  viewpoints— two  concepts  of  behavior 
which  cannot  quickly  be  reconciled. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL  SPY 

OBVIOUSLY  it  is  a  gigantic  task  to 
make  a  nation  of  a  place  like  India.  In 
addition  to  Moslems  and  Hindus  (the  latter  pres- 
ent in  all  stages  of  cultural  evolution  from  the 
naked  savage  to  the  university  graduate  whose 
brilliance  can  put  practically  any  Westerner  to 
shame)  there  are  Parsees,  Jainists,  Jews,  and 
Christians.  But  religion  is  of  course  not  the  only 
hindrance  to  unity;  there  is  also  the  question  of 
language.  Hindi,  the  imposed  national  idiom,  is 
at  the  moment  more  foreign  to  most  Indians  than 
English.  Those  who  do  not  happen  to  know  Hin- 
di speak,  among  other  tongues,  Gujarati,  Mara- 
thi, Bengali,  Urdu,  Telugu,  Tamil,  or  Malayalam, 
most  of  which  have  not  only  their  own  vocabu- 
laries and  grammar,  but,  which  is  far  more  isolat- 
ing, their  own  separate  alphabets  and  characters. 

When  you  come  to  the  border  between  two 
provinces  you  often  find  bars  across  the  road, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  undergo  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  your  luggage.  As  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  strict  control  of  the  passage  of 
liquor  between  wet  and  dry  districts,  but  that  is 
not  the  extent  of  the  examination. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  conversation  at  the  border 
on  the  Mercara-Cannanore  highway: 
"What  is  in  there?"  (Customs  officer.) 
"Clothing."  (Bowles.) 
"And  in  that?" 
"Clothing." 
"And  in  all  those?" 
"Clothing." 
"Open  all,  please." 

After  eighteen  suitcases  have  been  gone 
through  ( arefully: 

"My  God,  man!  Close  them  all.  I  could 
charge  duty  for  all  ol  those  goods,  Inn  you  will 
never  be  able  to  do  business  with  these  things 
here  anyway.   The  Moslem  men  are  too  clever." 

"But  I'm  not  opening  a  ( lothing  stoic' 

"Close  the  luggage.    It  is  duty-free,  I  tell  you." 

A  professor  from  Raniket  in  North  India  ar- 
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rived  at  the  hotel  here  yesterday,  and  we  spent 
.1  good  part  of  the  night  sitting  on  my  window- 
seat  that  overlooks  the  sea,  talking  about  what 
one  always  talks  about  here:  India.  Among  the 
many  questions  I  put  to  him  was  one  concerning 
the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  Hindu  temples  in 
South  India  are  closed  to  non-Hindus,  and  why 
they  have  military  guards  at  the  entrances.  I 
thought  I  knew  the  answer  in  advance:  fear  of 
Moslem  disturbances.    Not  at  all,  he  said.  The 


principal  purpose  was  to  keep  out  certain  Chris- 
tian missionaries.   I  expressed  disbelief. 

"Of  course,"  he  told  me.  "They  come  and  jeer 
during  our  rituals,  ridicule  our  sacred  images." 

"But  even  if  they  were  that  stupid,"  I  said 
"their  sense  of  decorum  would  keep  them  from 
doing  such  things." 

He  merely  laughed.  "Obviously  you  don't 
know  them." 

The  post  office  here  is  in  a  small  stifling  room 
over  a  shop,  and  it  is  full  of  boys  seated  on 
straw  mats.  The  postmaster,  a  tiny  old  man 
who  wears  large  diamond  earrings  and  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  and  who  is  always  naked  to 
the  waist,  is  also  a  professor:  he  interrupts  his 
academic  work  to  sell  an  occasional  stamp.  At 
first  contact  his  English  sounds  fluent  enough, 
but  soon  one  discovers  that  it  is  not  adapted  to 
conversation,  and  that  one  can  scarcely  talk  to 
him.  Since  the  boys  are  listening,  he  must  pre- 
tend to  be  omniscient,  therefore  he  answers 
promptly  with  more  or  less  whatever  phrase 
comes  into  his  head. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  post  a  letter  by  air  mail 
to  Tangier.  "Tanjore,"  he  said  adjusting  his 
spectacles.  "That  will  be  tour  annas."  (Tanjore 
is  in  South  India,  near  Trichinopoly.)  I  ex- 
plained that  I  hoped  my  letter  would  be  going 
to  Tangier,  Morocco. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said  impatiently.  "There  are 
many  Tanjores."   He  opened  the  book  of  postal 
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regulations  and  read  aloud  from  it,  quite  at  ran- 
dom, for  (although  it  may  be  difficult  to  believe) 
exactly  six  minutes.  I  stood  still,  fascinated,  and 
let  h  im  go  on.  Finally  he  looked  up  and  said: 
"There  is  no  mention  of  Tangier.  No  airplanes 
go  to  that  place." 

"Well,  how  much  would  it  be  to  send  it  by 
sea  mail?"  (I  thought  we  could  then  calculate 
the  surcharge  for  air  mail,  but  I  had  not  reck- 
oned with  South  India.) 

"Yes,"  he  replied  evenly.  "That  is  a  good 
method,  too." 

I  decided  to  keep  the  letter  and  post  it  in  the 
nearby  town  of  Nagercoil  some  other  day.  Before 
I  left  I  hazarded  the  remark  that  the  weather  was 
extremely  hot.  In  that  airless  attic  at  noon  it 
was  a  wild  understatement.  But  it  did  not  please 
the  postmaster  at  all.  Deliberately  he  removed 
his  glasses  and  pointed  the  stems  at  me. 

"Here  we  have  the  perfect  climate,"  he  told 
me.  "Neither  too  cold  nor  too  cool."  I  agreed. 

This  element  of  absurdity  so  common  in  ordi- 
nary conversation  here  is  of  course  due  in  part  to 
language,  but  even  more  it  is  a  result  of  differ- 
ences in  mental  processes  and  basic  philosophy. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  visible 
quantitative  changes  in  the  life,  all  in  the  one 
direction  of  Europeanization.  (I  refer  to  the 
smaller  towns;  the  cities  have  long  since  been 
Westernized.)  The  temples  which  before  were 
lighted  by  bare  electric  bulbs  and  coconut  oil 
lamps  now  have  fluorescent  tubes  glimmering  in 
their  ceilings.  Crimson,  green,  and  amber  flood- 
lights are  used  to  illumine  bathing  tanks,  deities, 
the  gateways  of  temples.  The  public-address  sys- 
tem is  the  bane  of  the  ear  these  days,  even  in 
the  temples.  And  it  is  impossible  to  attend  a 
concert  or  dance  recital  without  discovering  sev- 
eral loudspeakers  in  operation  which  completely 
destroy  the  quality  of  the  music.  A  mile  before 
you  arrive  at  the  cinema  of  a  small  town  you 
can  hear  the  raucous  blaring  of  the  amplifier 
they  have  set  up  at  its  entrance. 

At  one  point  I  was  held  for  forty-eight  hours 
in  a  concentration  camp  run  by  the  Ceylon  gov- 
ernment on  Indian  soil.  I  was  under  suspicion 
of  being  an  "international  spy." 

"But  who  am  I  spying  for?"  I  asked  piteously. 

The  director  shrugged.  "Spying  for  interna- 
tional," he  said. 

More  than  the  insects  or  the  howling  of  pariah 
dogs  outside  the  barbed  wire,  what  bothered 
me  was  the  fact  that  in  the  center  of  the  camp, 
which  at  that  time  housed  some  twenty  thousand 
people,  there  was  a  loudspeaker  in  a  high  tower 
which  literally  all  day  long  roared  forth  Indian 
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film-music.  Fortunately  it  was  silenced  at  ten 
o'clock  each  evening. 

This  year  in  South  India  there  are  fewer  men 
wearing  native  articles  of  clothing— fewer  bare 
torsos,  dhotis,  and  sandals;  more  shirts,  trousers, 
and  shoes.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  slow 
shutting-down  of  services  which  to  the  Western 
tourist  make  all  the  difference  between  pleasure 
and  discomfort  in  traveling,  such  as  the  restau- 
rants in  the  stations  (there  are  no  dining-cars  on 
the  trains)  and  the  showers  in  the  first-class  com- 
partments. Six  years  ago  they  worked;  now 
they  have  been  sealed  off.  You  can  choke  on 
the  dust  and  soot  of  your  compartment,  or  drown 
in  your  own  sweat,  now,  for  all  the  railway  cares. 

Happily,  the  hotels  continue  to  provide  excel- 
lent service,  although  naturally  they  charge  more 
each  year.  The  rates  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
an  inclusive  daily  price  for  room  and  five  meals: 
cfiotd  hazri  or  early  bed-tea,  generally  served  with 
fruit,  a  four-  or  five-course  breakfast,  lunch— or 
tiffin,  as  some  still  insist  on  calling  it— afternoon 
tea  with  sandwiches  and  cakes,  and  dinner.  The 
daily  rates  in  the  best  hotels  range  between  $5 
and  SI 5  a  day.  Perhaps  the  greatest  hotel  bar- 
gain I  found  was  in  Cannanore  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  where  I  had  my  own  cottage  at  the  edge 
of  a  cliff  overlooking  the  sea  for  $2.50  a  day, 
including  very  good  meals. 

Here  and  there,  in  places  like  the  bar  of  the 
Hotel  Metropole  at  Mysore,  or  at  the  North 
Coorg  Club  of  Mercara,  one  may  still  come 
across  vestiges  of  the  old  colonial  life:  ghosts  in 
the  form  of  incredibly  sunburned  Englishmen 
in  jodhpurs  and  boots  discussing  their  hunting 
luck  and  prowess.  But  these  visions  are  rare  in 
a  land  that  wants  to  forget  their  existence. 

THINGS    TO  FORGET 

TH  E  younger  generation  in  India  is  intent 
on  forgetting  a  good  many  things,  includ- 
ing some  that  it  might  do  better  to  remember. 
There  woidd  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  get- 
ting rid  either  of  their  country's  most  ancient 
heritage,  the  religion  of  Hinduism,  or  of  its  most 
recent  acquisition,  the  tradition  of  independence. 
This  latter,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  illiterate 
masses  are  concerned,  is  inseparable  not  only 
from  the  religious  state  of  mind  which  made 
political  victory  possible,  but  also  from  the  leg- 
end which— growing  up  around  the  figure  of 
Gandhi— has  elevated  him  in  their  minds  to  the 
status  of  a  god. 

The  young,  politically-minded  intellectuals 
find  this  not  at  all  to  their  liking;  in  their  articles 


and  addresses  they  return  again  and  again  to  the 
attack  against  Gandhi  as  a  "betrayer"  of  the 
Indian  people.  That  they  are  motivated  by 
hatred  is  obvious.    But  what  do  they  hate? 

For  one  thing,  subconsciously  they  hate  their 
own  inability  to  go  on  having  religious  beliefs. 
Then,  belonging  to  the  group  without  faith,  they 


are  forced  to  hate  the  past,  particularly  the 
atavisms  which  are  made  apparent  by  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind,  with  its  irrationality, 
its  subjective  involvement  in  exterior  phenom- 
ena. The  floods  of  poisonous  words  they  pour 
forth  are  directed  primarily  at  the  adolescents: 
it  is  an  age  group  which  is  often  likely  to  find 
demagoguery  more  attractive  than  common 
sense. 

There  are  at  least  a  few  of  these  enlightened 
adolescents  in  every  town;  the  ones  here  in  Cape 
Comorin  were  properly  horrified  when  by  a 
stratagem  I  led  them  to  the  home  of  a  man  of 
their  own  village,  named  Subramaniam,  who 
claims  that  his  brother  is  under  a  spell.  (They 
had  not  imagined,  they  told  me  later,  that  an 
American  would  believe  such  nonsense.)  Ac- 
cording to  Subramaniam,  his  brother  was  a 
painter  who  had  been  made  ait  director  ol  a 
large  film  studio  in  Madras.  To  substantiate  his 
story  he  brought  out  a  sheaf  of  very  professional 
sketches  for  film  sets. 

"Then  my  brother  had  angry  words  witb  a 
jealous  man  in  the  studio,"  said  Subramaniam, 
"and  the  man  put  a  charm  on  him.  His  mind  is 
gone.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  will  return." 
The  brother  presently  appeared  in  the  court- 
yard; he  was  a  vacant-eyed  man  with  a  beard, 
and  he  had  a  voluminous  turkish  towel  draped 
ovei  his  head  and  shoulders.  He  walked  past 
and  disappeared  through  a  doorway. 
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"A  spirit  doctor  is  treating  him."  The  ad- 
vanced young  men  shifted  their  feet  miserably: 
it  was  unbearable  that  an  American  should  be 
hearing  such  dreadful  revelations  from  one  liv- 
ing in  their  midst. 

But  these  youths  who  found  it  so  necessary 
to  ridicule  poor  Subramaniam  failed  to  under- 
stand why  I  laughed  when,  the  conversation 
changing  to  the  subject  of  cows,  I  watched  their 
collective  expression  swiftly  change  to  one  of 
beatific  admiration.  For  cow  worship  is  one  facet 
of  popular  Hinduism  which  has  not  yet  been 
superseded  by  twentieth-century  faithlessness.  It 
has  taken  on  new  forms  of  ritual,  it  is  true.  Mass 
cow  worship  is  often  practiced  now  in  vast,  mod- 
ern concrete  stadiums,  with  prizes  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  owners  of  the  finest  bovine  speci- 
mens, but  the  religious  aspect  of  the  celebration 
is  in  no  way  impaired.  The  cows  are  decorated 
with  garlands  and  jewelry,  fed  bananas  and  sugar 
cane  by  people  who  have  waited  hours  in  line  for 
that  rare  privilege,  and  when  the  satiated  animals 
can  eat  no  more  they  simply  lie  down  or  wander 
about,  while  hundreds  of  young  girls  perform 
sacred  dances  in  their  honor. 

In  India,  where  the  cow  wishes  to  go,  she  goes. 
She  may  be  lying  in  the  temple,  where  she  may 
decide  to  get  up,  to  go  and  lie  instead  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  If  she  does  not  like  the 
proximity  of  the  traffic  streaming  past  her,  she 
may  lumber  to  her  feet  again  and  continue  down 
the  street  to  the  railway  station,  where,  should 
she  feel  like  reclining  in  front  of  the  ticket  win- 
dow, no  one  will  disturb  her.  On  the  highways 
she  seems  to  know  that  the  drivers  of  trucks  and 
buses  will  spot  her  a  mile  away  and  slow  down 
almost  to  a  stop  before  they  get  to  her,  and  that 
therefore  she  need  not  move  out  from  under  the 
shade  of  the  particular  banyan  tree  she  has 
chosen  for  her  rest.  Her  superior  position  in  the 
world  is  agreed  upon  by  common  consent. 

The  most  satisfying  exposition  I  have  seen  of 
the  average  Hindu's  feeling  about  this  exalted 
beast  is  a  little  essay  composed  by  a  candidate  for 
a  post  in  one  of  the  public  services,  entitled  sim- 
ply: The  Cow.  The  fact  that  it  was  submitted  to 
show  the  aspirant's  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, while  touching,  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. 

The  Cow 

The  cow  is  one  wonderful  animal,  also  he 
is  quadruped  and  because  he  is  female  he  gives 
milk— but  he  will  do  so  only  when  he  has  got 
child.  He  is  same  like  God,  sacred  to  Hindu 
and  useful  to  men.    But  he  has  got  four  legs 
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together.  Two  are  fore  ward  and  two  are  af- 
terwards. 

His  whole  body  can  be  utilized  for  use. 
More  so  the  milk.  What  it  cannot  do?  Vari- 
ous ghee,  butter,  cream,  curds,  whey,  kova  and 
the  condensed  milk  and  so  forth.  Also  he 
is  useful  to  cobbler,  watermans  and  mankind 
generally. 

His  motion  is  slow  only.  That  is  because 
he  is  of  amplitudinous  species,  and  also  his 
other  motion  is  much  useful  to  trees,  plants  as 
well  as  making  fires.  This  is  done  by  making 
flat  cakes  in  hand  and  drying  in  the  sun. 

He  is  the  only  animal  that  extricates  his 
feedings  after  eating.  Then  afterwards  he 
eats  by  his  teeth  whom  are  situated  in  the  in- 
side of  his  mouth.  He  is  incessantly  grazing 
in  the  meadows. 

His  only  attacking  and  defending  weapons 
are  his  horns,  especially  when  he  has  got  child. 
This  is  done  by  bowing  his  head  whereby  he 
causes  the  weapons  to  be  parallel  to  ground  of 
earth  and  instantly  proceeds  with  great  veloc- 
ity forwards. 

He  has  got  tail  also,  but  not  like  other 
similar  animals.  It  has  hairs  on  the  end  of 
the  other  side.  This  is  done  to  frighten  away 
the  flies  which  alight  on  his  whole  body  and 
chastises  him  unceasingly,  whereupon  he  gives 
hit  with  it. 

The  palms  of  his  feet  are  so  soft  unto  the 
touch,  so  that  the  grasses  he  eats  would  not 
get  crushed.  At  night  he  reposes  by  going 
down  on  the  ground  and  then  he  shuts  his 
eyes  like  his  relative  the  horse  which  does  not 
do  so.    This  is  the  cow. 

THE  moths  and  night  insects  flutter  about  my 
single  oil  lamp.  Occasionally,  at  the  top  of  its 
chimney,  one  of  them  goes  up  in  a  swift,  bright 
flame.  On  the  concrete  floor  in  a  fairly  well- 
defined  ring  around  the  bottom  of  my  chair  are 
the  drops  of  sweat  that  have  rolled  off  my  body 
during  the  past  two  hours.  The  doors  into  both 
the  bedroom  and  the  bathroom  are  closed;  I 
work  each  night  in  the  dressing-room  between 
them,  because  fewer  insects  are  attracted  here. 
But  the  air  is  nearly  unbreathable  with  the  stale 
smoke  of  cigarettes  and  bathi  sticks  burned  to 
discourage  the  entry  of  winged  creatures.  Today's 
paper  announced  an  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague 
in  Bellary.  I  keep  thinking  about  it,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  almost  certain  eventual  victory 
over  such  diseases  will  prove  to  have  been  worth 
its  price:  the  extinction  of  the  beliefs  and  rituals 
which  gave  a  satisfactory  meaning  to  the  period 
of  consciousness  between  birth  and  death.  I 
doubt  it. 
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Disk  Jockeys 
and 
Baby-sitters 

^  hy  most  radio  stations  choose  their  music 
strictly  for  teen-age  girls  .  .  . 
and  how  two  stations  made  a  wad  of  money 
by  playing  a  few  records  for  grownups. 

TWENTY  years  ago,  a  French  writer 
visiting  here  marveled  at  the  incessant  out- 
pouring of  love  songs  from  his  hotel  radio  and 
he  wrote:  "America  appears  to  be  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  love  is  a  national  problem 
.  .  .  and  station  WXZO  is  [its]  love  court." 

Today,  despite  the  rise  of  television,  radio  and 
its  love  songs  are  thriving  more  than  ever.  More 
AM  stations— better  than  2,700— play  to  more 
radios,  about  125,000,000,  or  one  for  every  Amer- 
ican over  nine  years  old.  Last  year,  68  per  cent  of 
all  radio  hours  were  consumed  by  the  spinning 
of  records. 

Radio's  new  economic  provider  and  cultural 
commander  is  the  disk  jockey,  the  impresario  of 
the  love  court.  He  is  empowered  to  select  the  rec- 
ords which  spin  musical  dreams  into  our  kitchens 
and  cars;  and  he  appears  to  control  which  popu- 
lar tunes  Americans  will  hum  and  whistle— and 
pay  $150,000,000  a  year  to  own.  In  doing  so,  he 
also  appears  to  control  what  song  writers  write 
and  what  publishers  publish.  His  influence  ex- 
tends to  television,  which  chooses  its  songs  by 
their  popularity  on  records  and  radio.  Finally,  he 
appears  to  control  the  ascendancy  of  popular 
stars.  The  quickest  way  to  dazzling  fame  in  show 
business  is  a  hit  record  pushed  by  a  disk  jockey. 


Even  TV  and  the  movies  cannot  match  its  effect. 

But  how  real  is  the  disk  jockey's  power  over  the 
record  business  and  popular  taste?  Does  he  in 
fact— as  is  widely  imagined— connive  with  his 
5,000  fellow  disk  jockeys  to  predetermine  our  hit 
songs  and  foist  them  upon  a  helpless  public? 
Or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  is  he  instead  the  tool 
of  the  record  magnate,  who  selects  the  hits  and 
foists  them  on  him— to  the  extent  of  bribing  him, 
if  necessary? 

The  facts  are  not  quite  what  they  seem. 

The  disk  jockey  (once  you're  on  first-name 
terms  with  the  trade,  you  call  him  "d.j."  or 
"deejay")  neither  conspires  nor  really  controls. 
The  experienced  disk  jockey  knows  he  can  spin 
a  record  until  it  comes  out  of  our  ears  but  he 
can't  make  us  like  it.  Furthermore,  he  has  no 
interest  in  doing  so.  He  desires  only  to  please 
the  public,  and  so  serve  his  sponsor— and  thus 
himself— by  "playing  the  music  the  public  wants." 
So  he  avidly  watches  the  trade's  weekly  sales  sur- 
veys and  spins  the  records  that  sell— a  statistical 
approach  to  culture.  As  Ward  Mclntyre,  a  Birm- 
ingham deejay,  says,  "You  can't  knock  the  dollar 
bills  that  buy  songs.  You'd  be  letting  the  public 
down." 

Many  people  who  disdain  mass  culture  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  songs  we  hear  on  the 
radio  are  indeed  selected  at  the  cash  register: 
that  they  are  indeed  picked  by  the  "public." 

Only  one  fact  upsets  this  conclusion.  The 
broad  public,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  defining 
it,  doesn't  buy  these  records.  Popular  single 
records  are  sold  to  a  market  comprised  over- 
whelmingly of  young  girls  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  nineteen,  the  baby-sitting  class. 
This  fact  is  axiomatic  among  record  executives, 
song  writers,  and  disk  jockeys.  Thus,  by  confus- 
ing his  publics,  the  disk  jockey  purports  to  serve 
the  whole  public  by  responding  to  a  limited  part 
of  it.  He  imposes  the  ditties  of  a  baby-sitter 
culture  on  the  baby-sitter's  parents,  the  parents 
who  employ  her,  and  even  the  baby  she  sits  for. 

The  disk  jockey  is  not  cynically  assuming  that 
the  general  public  has  the  mind  of  a  fourteen- 
year-old.  He  is  responding  to  the  emotions  and 
the  tastes  of  a  specific  public  which  literally  is 
fourteen  years  old.  The  words  of  these  songs- 
little  wide-eyed  wishes  for  ideal  love  and  perfect 
lovers,  little  songs  of  frustration  at  not  finding 
them— quite  reasonably  reflect  the  baby-sitter's 
view  of  the  world,  and  when  taken  this  way  the 
ditties  become,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  more 
intelligible.  But  this  docs  not  make  them  satis- 
factory representatives  of  a  broad  popular  cul- 
ture. 
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Can  America's  popular  song  culture  ever 
mature  beyond  an  adolescent  girl's  conception 
of  lite  and  love?  Can't  a  sdng  which  assumes  its 
listener  has  acquired  adult  experience  in  a  real 
world  ever  become  popular?  So  long  as  the  mass 
medium  of  radio  remains  committed  to  the  baby- 
sitter economic  s  of  the  record  industry,  it  appears 
that,  no,  it  can't.  But  this  could  change.  It  un- 
doubtedly would  change  il  disk  jockeys  and  sta- 
tion managers  were  to  discover  that  teen-age 
control  of  broadcast  music  injures  them  com- 
mercially. 

Songs  for  adults  do  exist.  They  are  played, 
more  than  anywhere  else,  in  Broadway  musical 
shows.  It  is  true  that  every  Broadway  show  has 
its  minor  quota  of  "pop"  formula  ditties,  inserted 
to  invite  record  royalties  and  the  enormous  pub- 
licity they  bring  to  the  show  through  the  disk 
jockeys.  But  these  shows  also  produce  witty 
delights  like  "I'm  fust  an  Ordinary  Man"  from 
"My  Fair  Lady,"  and  "Adelaide's  Lament"  from 
"Guys  and  Dolls."  Even  the  record  industry  has 
learned  that  the  appeal  of  these  adult-oriented 
songs  extends  way  beyond  the  patrons  of  the 
theater  box  office. 

GOING  STEADY 

THEN  why  don't  disk  jockeys  play  better 
songs?  To  understand  the  deejay's  predilec- 
tion for  going  steady  with  the  baby-sitter,  we 
need  to  examine  more  closely  what  motivates 
him  and  how  he  works. 

First,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  young 
fellow  doesn't  earn  much  money.  The  few  excep- 
tions are  the  successful  free-lancers,  big  per- 
sonalities, whose  earnings  may  go  to  six  figures. 
But  most  are  salaried  staff  announcers. 

They  are  usually  apprenticed  in  the  small- 
town station,  where  there  is  always  a  need  for  a 
young  man  of  good  voice  and  a  modicum  of 
training  to  cultivate  his  chief  gift— which  is  gab. 
If  he  can  demonstrate  in  an  audition  (in  person 
or  on  tape)  that  he  can  deliver  a  commercial  with 
conviction  and  that,  between  commercials,  he 
has  the  talent  for  thinking  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue— about  anything,  so  long  as  he  doesn't 
stop—he  has  the  qualifications  which  get  the 
job  of  staff  announcer,  i.e.,  disk  jockey.  His 
acceptability  as  a  musical  judge  is  taken  for 
granted.  His  salary,  in  a  small  to  middle-sized 
city,  is  sixty  to  ninety  dollars  a  week.  At  stations 
of  greater  wattage  in  cities  of  metropolitan  rank, 
the  going  rate  is  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty. 

The  deejay  is  haunted  by  frequent  doubts 
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about  his  own  talent  and  by  a  longing  for  some 
material  wealth  of  his  own.  He  finds  relief  from 
these  discomforts,  however,  when  he  is  reminded 
persistently  that  he  is  a  big  shot.  The  stars  and 
their  managers  lavishly  intoxicate  the  disk 
jockey,  literally,  by  a  binge  of  cocktail  parties 
and,  figuratively,  by  personal  visits,  full-page  ads 
in  the  trade  papers  ("I  owe  all  my  good  fortune 
to  the  deejays  of  America— thank  you  one  and 
all!"),  and  by  endless  quantities  of  endearing 
mail  ("It's  people  like  you  that  make  people 
like  me  like  people  like  you").  The  teen-agers, 
too,  write  him  adulatory  letters,  phone  him  to 
request  songs,  and  turn  out  in  sighing  droves 
whenever  he  appears  in  person  to  open  a  new 
supermarket.  So  he  blithely  overlooks  his 
sponsor's  purpose  of  impressing  the  spender  in 
the  family.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  whims  of  the 
baby-sitter,  like  the  love  described  on  his  records, 
is  blind. 

This  enthusiasm  gives  rise  to  elements  of  cru- 
sading neatly  combined  with  commercialism. 
The  deejay's  crusades  are  zealous,  grave  affairs 
directed  at  innocuous  goals.  One  of  the  country's 
five  most  influential  jockeys,  Bob  Clayton  of 
Boston,  recently  campaigned  to  get  youngsters  to 
see  Cecil  B.  DeMille's  movie,  "The  Ten  Com- 
mandments," then  campaigned  to  get  other  dee- 
jays to  match  his  campaign.  A  New  Yorker, 
Douglass  ("focko")  Henderson,  topped  him  by 
writing  and  propagating  "five  extra  command- 
ments" ol  his  own,  among  them,  regular  attend- 
ance at  school  and  helping  mother  around  the 
house. 

In  their  preoccupation  with  teen-agers,  a 
growing  number  of  deejays  are  discovering  a 
source  of  unexpected  profit.  Their  medium  is 
the  "record  hop,"  a  low-budget  party  where  teen- 
agers dance  to  hit  records  which  the  deejay  in- 
troduces and  plays;  He  promotes  paid  attendance 
by  publicizing  them  on  his  own  radio  time.  Jay 
Michael,  in  Pittsburgh,  has  appeared  at  one 
thousand  record  hops  in  three  years.  The  de- 
mand for  his  appearances  caused  him  to  devise 
an  ingenious  new  enterprise.  Now  he  tapes 
introductions  to  records  and  where  he  can't 
appear  in  person  he  rents  out  his  tapes  for  "tape 
hops." 

The  deejay  explains  away  these  auxiliary  ven- 
tures as  instruments  for  researching  the  current 
public  taste.  "Many  times  at  a  hop,"  says  tape- 
hopper  Michael,  "I  discover  a  new  record,  then 
begin  to  work  on  it  on  the  air." 

But  there  are  simpler,  sounder  ways  to  pin 
down  what  music  "the  public  wants,"  and  the 
deejay  follows  them  assiduously.   Three  trade 
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papers—  The  Billboard,  Variety,  and  Cash  Box— 
each  week  pull  together  surveys  from  several  per- 
spectives: best  sellers  in  stores,  most  played  in 
juke  boxes,  most  played  by  disk  jockeys,  best 
sellers  in  each  of  the  leading  cities,  best  selling 
sheet  music,  tunes  with  the  greatest  radio-TV 
audiences,  new  records  "coming  up  strong,"  and 
even  best  sellers  in  Britain.  The  best  seller  lists 
are  the  disk  jockey's  bible  and  the  sales  reports 
of  records  "coming  up  strong"  are  his  prophet. 

THE    HIT  MAKERS 

TH  E  most  successful  disk  jockey  in  America 
is  Howard  Miller  of  Chicago.  CBS  pays 
him  |200,000  a  year  for  chatting  about  other 
people's  talent,  and  side  activities  are  said  to 
bring  him  another  $150,000  a  year. 

Miller  has  earned  the  status  of  a  major  power 
in  the  music  business  by  his  reputation  as  a  "hit 
maker,"  even  though  he  admits  that  he  doesn't 
know  a  great  deal  about  music.  The  sounds 
which  guide  him  are  those  of  a  publicity  feed- 
back transmitted  through  the  complex  record 
and  radio  industries  to  announce  the  coming  of 
a  hit.  The  signal— from  record  manufacturer  to 
disk  jockey  to  the  public  to  the  record  shop  to 
the  manufacturer  to  the  disk  jockey  and  back 
to  the  public— sometimes  completes  the  whole 
circuit  in  a  matter  of  hours.  To  observe  Miller's 
method  is  to  study  the  mechanics  of  hit-making 
as  practiced  by  an  expert. 

Miller  talks  to  the  promotion  man  of  every 
major  record  company  almost  every  day.  ("If 
they  don't  call  me— and  they  nearly  always  do— 
I  call  them.") 

"This  record,"  the  promotion  man  says,  "got 
a  ride  by  the  deejays  in  Detroit  last  week  and 
there's  real  action  in  the  stores." 

That's  interesting  to  Miller.  Or  this  kind  of 
report  is  even  more  interesting:  "This  new  record 
got  one  spin  yesterday  on  another  station.  The 
stores  don't  even  have  it  yet.  But  six  dealers  told 
our  salesmen  they  got  one  or  two  requests 
apiece." 

From  such  wisps  of  early  response,  Miller  spies 
a  potential  winner.  He  spins  the  new  record  on 
the  air  twice  that  day.  Three  hours  later  he 
calls  the  record  company. 

"I  played  the  new  one.  What's  happening  in 
the  stores?  What  do  you  hear  from  other  towns? 
What's  it  selling  in  Detroit?  Boston?  Philly?" 
(Never  New  York,  a  city  of  sluggish  responses.) 
If  these  early  tests  prove  positive,  if  he  seems  to 
be  touching  the  record-buying  nerve,  Miller  sets 
out  to  make  a  hit. 
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"This  record,"  he  announces  on  the  air,  loudly 
and  repeatedly,  "will  be  a  hit;  I  predict  it  will  be 
a  hit." 

The  kids  in  school  begin  to  talk.  Sales,  still 
small,  nudge  upward.  Now  the  promotion  man 
prods  other  disk  jockeys:  "Look,  here  comes  a 
hit.  Better  get  on  it."  The  snowball  collects 
mass. 

Now  Miller  reports  on  the  air:  "I  predicted  a 
week  ago  this  would  be  a  hit.  Today  it's  headed 
for  the  top  ten."  In  a  few  more  days  it's  there, 
and  Miller's  reputation  as  a  hit-maker  takes 
another  jump. 

Sometimes  he  mounts  a  frail  plug  to  ride. 
Then  Miller— who  is,  after  all,  not  a  taste-maker 
but  a  taste  reflector— gracefully  dismounts,  climbs 
on  another,  and  the  promotion  man  who  misled 
him  crawls  into  the  doghouse  for  a  while.  But  to 
play  the  gambler's  game  of  hit-making,  Miller 
and  his  colleagues  must  constantly  give  initial 
exposure  to  new  records,  then  listen  for  the 
feedback.  Thus  radio  feeds  itself  new  song 
material  as  it  burns  out  the  old. 

But  once  the  disk  jockey  is  a  recognized  maker 
of  hits,  he's  in  the  saddle.  He  has  the  town  (the 
teen-age  town)  talking  about  him.  And  even 
better,  he  gets  the  powerful  machinery  of  the 
record  companies  working  for  him  as  they  com- 
pete for  his  favor.  He  demands— and  he  gets- 
exclusive  interviews  on  the  air  with  their  stars 
while  less  worthy  deejays  get  a  polite  brushoff. 
He  is  fed  gossip,  marked  "exclusive,"  to  spice  up 
his  chatter.  The  companies  pin  up  liis  picture 
in  the  record  shops,  his  "endorsement"  ol  lists 
of  hits.  They  give  him  ideas  for  crusades  and 
for  contests,  even  throw  in  the  prizes  (records,  of 
course).  They  invite  him  to  introduce  stars  at 
large  public  functions.  They  swell  his  popu- 
larity, expand  his  rating  with  more  and  more 
baby-sitters. 

But  just  as  the  deejay,  in  the  mechanics  of  hit- 
making,  relies  on  record  company  information, 
so  must  the  record  company  rely  on  news  from 
the  disk  jockey.  Neither  professes  to  know  just 
what  does  make  a  record  a  hit,  and  the  blind 
turn  for  leadership  to  the  blind. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  a  record  sung  by  the 
Crew  Cuts  had  just  been  released,  "Earth  Angel" 
on  one  side.  "Ko-Ko-Mo"  on  the  other.  \it 
Talmadge,  Mercury  Records  executive  vice- 
president,  was  all  set  to  push  the  "Earth  Angel" 
side,  mostly  on  hunch,  but  he  wasn't  sine.  A 
promotion  man  had  just  come  in  from  tour 
visiting  Midwestern  deejays  and  Talmadge 
pumped  him  anxiously. 

"Which  side  are  they  playing  in  Peon';!?" 
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"  'Earth  Angel'." 

"Good.  How  about  Davenport?" 

"There  it's  'Ko-Ko-Mo'." 

"Oh  yeah?  What  are  they  doing  in  Madison?" 

"Both  sides." 

"Oh,  that's  terrible." 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  two-sided  hit,  which  is  a 
calamity.  Not  because  it's  unprofitable— it  cer- 
tainly is  not— but  it's  a  waste.  For  one  thing, 
when  disk  jockey  attention  is  diffused  to  two 
sides,  the  promotional  impact  suffers.  Moreover, 
a  company  hates  to  be  selling  two  hits  for  the 
price  of  one. 

Today  most  companies  no  longer  label  the 
sides  of  records  "A"  and  "B."  These  letters 
imply  built-in  value  judgments  and  the  com- 
panies don't  want  to  inhibit  the  "public's"  free 
choice,  for  fear  a  potential  hit  might  slip  by. 

Capitol  Records  learned  early  in  its  successful 
life  to  trust  the  ears  of  the  disk  jockey  and 
through  him,  the  public— the  baby-sitting  public 
—more  than  its  own  in  hit-picking.  Nat  "King" 
Cole  had  recorded  a  tune,  "The  Greatest  In- 
ventor," at  the  behest  of  its  publisher.  "We  were 
so  sure,"  recalls  Lee  Gillette,  artist-and-repertoire 
director,  "that  we  had  a  hit.  We  printed  up 
broadsides  for  the  stores  full-page  ads  in  The 
Billboard— [he  works." 

Hours  later,  distributors  began  to  call  Capitol's 
Hollywood  headquarters.  "You  guys  are  out  of 
your  minds,"  shouted  one,  echoing  the  others. 
"You're  pushing  the  wrong  side."  A  few  disk 
jockeys  had  preferred  the  ballad  on  the  back, 
"Mona  Lisa";  they  played  it  and  it  was  catching 
fire.  It  had  touched  the  nerve.  "  'Mona  Lisa'  be- 
came," says  Gillette,  "one  of  the  biggest  hits  we 
ever  had,  and  'The  Greatest  Inventor'  died  an 
obscure  death." 

THE    ADVERTISER  PAYS 

IT  COMES  naturally  to  the  record  executive 
to  equate  "the  people"  with  the  public  of  teen- 
agers, for  in  the  sale  of  popular  hits,  the  baby- 
sitter is  his  world.  The  fact  is  that  the  baby-sitter 
has  seized  control  of  radio— not  to  mention  music 
on  television— and  has  obstructed  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  popular  music  culture  which 
America  might  have.  Or  rather,  commercial 
radio  has  voluntarily  surrendered  itself  to  the 
baby-sitter. 

By  so  doing,  radio  appears  to  be  committing 
grand  larceny  upon  its  own  advertisers.  By  what 
logic  can  the  used-car  dealer,  the  loan  company, 
the  storm-window  installer,  or  the  tomato-paste 
canner  hope  to  collect  the  maximum  audience 
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of  breadwinners  and  housewives  by  sponsoring 
the  music  chosen  by  schoolchildren?  In  fact,  why 
does  the  sponsor  stand  for  it?  In  most  cases,  this 
simple  paradox  has  not  occurred  to  him.  He  con- 
fidently lays  his  money  at  the  feet  of  the  disk 
jockey  producing  the  most  fan  mail  and  faddish 
disturbances.  Meanwhile,  adult  listeners  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  a  steady  outpouring  of 
adolescent  songs,  rather  than  shut  their  radios 
off  altogether. 

The  novel  idea  of  selecting  adult  music  for  an 
adult  audience  recently  occurred  to  at  least  one 
station  in  New  York,  WOR.  It  cleared  out  all  its 
time  from  9:05  p.m.  to  1:00  a.m.  for  a  program 
called  "Music  from  Studio  X."  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  music  is  played  from  LP  records,  mostly 
Broadway  show  tunes  and  "mood  music"— a  new 
trade  term  to  describe  light  instrumental  collec- 
tions marketed  mainly  to  adult  owners  of  hi-fi 
phonographs.  Commercials  interrupt  the  music 
only  every  half  hour.  Advertisers  found  the 
simple  formula  an  astonishing  success  and  the 
program  is  a  sellout. 

A  small  Newark  station,  WVNJ,  set  up  a  for- 
mat last  January  of  playing  album  music  exclu- 
sively for  19i/9  hours  a  day  and,  by  March, 
boosted  its  Hooper  rating  to  double  the  com- 
bined Hoopers  of  the  other  leading  north  New 
Jersey  stations. 

"We  have  announcers,  not  jocks,"  says  Ivon 
B.  Newman,  the  station  manager.  "We  believe 
listeners  tune  in  to  hear  music,  not  to  hear  about 
the  private  lives  of  announcers." 

If  the  broadcaster  is  bent  upon  playing  "the 
music  the  public  wants,"  he  might  well  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  sales  of  LP  albums  to  adidt 
hi-fi  owners,  and  to  the  long-lasting  popularity  of 
songs  like  "Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes"  and  "Old 
Black  Magic."  These  have  remained  popular  not 
because  of,  but  despite,  the  hit-minded  disk 
jockey.  It  could  be  seriously  argued,  whether 
all  of  us  like  these  songs  or  not,  that  these 
"standards"— as  the  trade  calls  them— are  the 
folk  songs  of  urbanized  America. 

The  development  of  a  truly  popular  music 
can  begin  only  when  its  audience  reasonably 
resembles  the  whole  public.  The  economic  in- 
centives of  radio  being  what  they  are,  the  radio 
sponsor,  just  by  pursuing  his  self-interest,  can 
do  the  most  to  return  AM  radio— and  popular 
music— to  the  public  at  large.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
tell  the  disk  jockey  to  stop  reading  the  sales 
charts  of  hit  records— in  fact,  to  avoid  them— and 
start  playing  songs  which  assume  the  listener  is 
an  adult  and  wants  some  expression  of  his  adult 
experience. 


After  Hours 


THE    AVENGING  PRESS 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  hero  called  the  Foreign  Cor- 
respondent. He  wore  a  trench  coat 
and  had  lunch  in  Chungking  with 
Madame  and  the  G-mo  and  wrote 
books  called  Only  the  Bars  Are  Neu- 
tral.  Today  he  is  no  more.  The  re- 
porter of  myth  and  legend  is  now  a 
completely  different  individual.  He 
is  a  nice  young  man  in  horn-rim 
glasses  who  appears  on  television  and 
asks  important  people  polite,  knowl- 
edgeable questions.  He's  Russell 
Nype  in  "Call  Me  Madam";  he's  the 
son  of  Walter  Mitty;  he's  the  one 
who  gets  the  girl  in  "Born  Yester- 
day"; he's  John  Madigan  of  News- 
week on  "Face  the  Nation." 

ft  seems  to  me  that  television  has 
really  established  something  in  the 
panel-press  programs,  but  I  am  in- 
creasingly curious  and  uncertain 
what  will  happen  to  it.  We've  al- 
ready come  to  the  point  where  news- 
paper headlines  are  regularly  made 
by  the  answers  given  in  interviews 
that  are  watched  by  more  people 
than  read  the  newspapers.  We  are 
already  at  the  point  where  journal- 
ists can  become  better  known  for  act- 
inglike journalists  in  public  than  for 
practicing  their  profession  in  private. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  respon- 
dent and  questioner  begin  to  connive 
with  one  another  ("Ask  me  about  so- 
and-so  and  I'll  give  you  a  real  page- 
one  answer")?  How  long  will  it  be 
before  some  editor  gets  fed  up  and 
forbids  his  reporters  to  appear? 

So  far  the  record  ol  the  programs 
lor  making   news  is  an  impressive 


one.  ft  was  on  "Meet  the  Press"  that 
Senator  Walter  George  called  for  the 
meeting  "at  the  summit"  which  later 
took  place  in  Geneva,  as  it  had  been 
on  "Meet  the  Press"  that  Whittaker 
Chambers  accepted  Alger  Hiss's  chal- 
lenge to  repeat  his  accusations  out- 
side of  Congressional  immunity,  ft 
was  on  "Face  the  Nation"  that  Dave 
Beck  recently  admitted  borrowing 
$300,000  without  interest  from  his 
union  treasury,  and  of  course  it  was 
"Face  the  Nation"  that  landed 
Nikita  Khrushchev,  the  prize  capture 
of  all,  with  a  filmed  interview  that 
would  have  been  a  newsbeat  on  any 
occasion.  Both  programs,  in  conse- 
quence, continue  to  command  a 
steady  supply  of  notables,  all  appar- 
ently eager  to  stick  their  heads 
through  the  hole  in  the  canvas  and 
invite  custard  pies  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Part  of  the  explanation  must  be 
that  the  programs  are  so  good.  From 
the  public's  viewpoint  they  arc  woi  th 
a  hundred  front  pages,  in  the  first 
place  they  are  well  suited  to  the 
medium  in  that  they  have  always 
employed  (even  before  the  advent  of 
Mike  Wallace)  what  I  am  convinced 
are  the  three  essential  principles  ol 
television:  (1)  conflict,  (2)  hidden 
meanings,  and  (3)  the  facial  close-up. 
In  the  second,  they  convey  whai  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  deep  and  accurate 
impression  ol  the  Very  Importani 
Persons  w  ho  appeal  on  t  hem.  The) 
have— as  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  one  of 
the  founders  ol  "Meel  the  Press,"  has 
often  observed— an  "awesome"  power 
of  convincing  viewers  that  they  are 
seeing  "a  man  as  he  truly  is." 

This    is    an    illusion,    but    it  is 


aesthetically  successful.  It  is  based  on 
the  universally  accepted  (and  then 
disregarded)  fiction  that  the  pro- 
grams' object  is  to  elicit  news,  which 
allows  everyone  to  engage  without 
further  ado  in  the  real  object— the 
posing  of  questions  which  will  strain 
to  the  utmost  the  subject's  ability  to 
answer  firmly  but  innocuously.  He  is 
being  tested  for  the  rather  specialized 
talent  of  looking  good  in  a  situation 
rather  infrequently  encountered.  He 
appears  here  as  a  bundle  of  policies, 
a  composite  of  positions  he  is  previ- 
ously known  to  have  taken.  His  ques- 
tioners know  what  he  is  supposed  to 
think;  probably  they  also  know  mosl 
ol  what  he  actually  docs  think  but 
can't  normally  say.  A  shrewdly  con- 
structed (otherwise  known  as  "curve- 
ball")  query  is  aimed  to  get  into  the 
gap  between  the  two  and  reveal  the 
human  being  inside  the  public  per- 
sonality. 

In  an  ordinary  press  conference 
the  moral  edge  is  with  the  re- 
spondent. He  has  at  hand,  and  can 
always  use,  the  ultimate  weapon  of 
"no  comment."  But  you  can't  say 
"no  comment"  in  front  of  several 
million  customers.  Television  radi- 
cally limits  the  degree  of  tolerable 
evasiveness  at  the  same  time  that  it 
raises  the  required  level  of  sincerity. 
You  intisi  be  quick,  plausible,  and 
intense.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that 
the  lack  or  possession  ol  these  quali- 
l  it's  reall)  tells  as  nun  h  about  a  man 
"as  he  truly  is"  as  Mi.  Spivak  be- 
lieves, but  the)  undeniabl)  show  up 
( learl)  on  t  he  TV  s<  reen,  1 1  you  arc 
among  the  Eortunate  you  will  come 
through  even  largei  than  life;  il  not, 
you  are  lost.  And  meanwhile  there- 
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porters  who  administer  this  ordeal 
will  sit  there  trying  to  outnice  you  by 
looking  mild  and  friendly.  Perhaps 
they  have  to.  If  they  didn't,  the  audi- 
ence would  think  reporters  were  the 
meanest  people  in  the  world— even 
May  Craig.  What  worries  me  is  that 
this  continued  appearance  in  the  in- 
quisitorial role  may  give  journalists 
a  bad  name. 

Yet  there  is  an  exception,  one 
variety  of  victim  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  appearing  here  rather 
than  the  disadvantage.  That  is  the 
man  or  woman  of  such  an  experi- 
enced and  mellow  character  that  he 
or  she  could  not  hide  it  even  by  try- 
ing. I  can  only  remember  two  off- 
hand—Eleanor Roosevelt  and  Robert 
Frost— but  they  were  enough  to  con- 
vince me  it  was  a  category  and  not  an 


accident.  With  people  who  have  so 
little  to  conceal,  because  they  are 
simply  there,  the  journalist-inquisi- 
tors can  do  little;  and  Mr.  Spivak 
asks  a  "tenacious"  question,  of  the 
kind  for  which  he  is  famous,  at  his 
peril  (when  he  crowded  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt last  year,  she  put  him  back  in 
his  place  so  firmly  I  thought  he 
.  would  turn  in  his  spectacles  and  re- 
sign). While  such  great  ones  are  with 
us,  at  least,  journalism  can  probably 
survive  the  insidious  appeal  of  tele- 
vision to  its  sense  of  glamor  and 
drama.  First  was  the  event,  then 
came  the  writer.  We  will  be  safe  so 
long  as  the  new-style  journalist  does 
not  become  excessively  attractive— so 
long,  that  is,  as  the  young  would 
rather  grow  up  to  be  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt than  a  reporter.    —Mr.  Harper 


HOW    TO    TALK  OZARK 


The  following  communication  has 
come  to  me  from  Miss  Ethel  Strain- 
champs  of  Springfield,  Missouri,  and 
in  the  interests  of  supporting  the  cul- 
tural strivings  of  Madison  Avenue, 
I  am  happy  to  pass  it  along. 

HERE  are  indications  in  the 
_I_  current  exposes  of  life  on 
Madison  Avenue  that  the  men  in  the 
so-called  communications  industry 
have  discovered  that  certain  Amer- 
ican dialects  are  more  effective  than 
others— both  for  communicating,  and, 
more  important,  as  tools  for  getting 
ahead  in  the  world.  In  one  current 
best-selling  novel  some  of  the  char- 
acters—having observed  that  their 
confreres  from  the  South  and  the 
Middle  West  are  getting  most  of  the 
breaks— are  astute  enough  to  try  to 
cancel  what  is  clearly  the  outlanders' 
main  advantage  by  imitating  their 
manner  of  speaking. 

As  one  who  has  made  the  dialect 
shift  in  reverse,  I  would  be  less  than 
charitable  not  to  offer  some  guidance 
to  those  going  the  other  way,  par- 
ticularly since  I  may  be  one  of  a  very 
few  willing  or  able  to  do  so.  The  late 
H.  L.  Mencken  once  suggested  that 
I  expand  for  publication  a  letter  I 
had  written  to  him  about  my  lin- 
guistic climb  from  Ozark  dialect  to 
standard  English.  He  said  that  a  per- 
son who  could  write,  in  formal  Eng- 
lish, about  an  "illiterate  dialect"— 


from  the  point  of  view  of  one  to 
whom  it  was  a  native  tongue— was 
something  of  a  rarity. 

Most  people  who  speak  such  a  dia- 
lect have  unconsciously  acquired 
along  with  it  a  feeling  that  speech 
should  absolutely  never  be  tampered 
with.  The  Ozarker's  exceptionally 
strong  aversion  to  any  modification 
of  his  speech  habits  has  made  his 
dialect  one  of  the  greatest  reposi- 
tories of  archaic  and  obsolete  Eng- 
lish known  to  modern  linguists. 
They  consider  it  the  most  pristine 
branch  of  Appalachian  or  "Southern- 
hill,"  the  dialect  that  is  known  to  the 
layman  as  "hillbilly." 

The  Ozarker's  linguistic  conserva- 
tism appears  to  be  based  on  sound 
instinct.  It  is  shared  by  a  branch  of 
the  most  civilized  users  of  our  lan- 
guage—the English  aristocracy.  Given 
his  choice  between  the  U  and  the 
Non-U  words  listed  in  Nancy  M it- 
ford's  Noblesse  Oblige,  the  Ozarker 
would  take  the  U  in  nearly  every 
case.  As  a  child  I  said  fine  house  and 
not  lovely  home;  sick  instead  of  ill; 
false  teeth  and  not  dentures;  spec- 
tacles and  not  glasses;  Scotch  and  not 
Scottish;  looking-glass  and  not  mir- 
ror; and  rich  instead  of  wealthy.  Not 
only  would  I  have  said  that  a  rich 
man  had  false  teeth;  I  would  also 
have  said  that  he  was  fat  and  that  he 
had  had  his  teeth  pulled  because 
they  were  rotten  or  had  holes  in 


them.  Heavy-set,  extracted,  decay ei 
and   cavities   are   Non-U   words  in 
learned  after  I  left  home. 

As  for  the  recommended  U-pra 
tice  of  remaining  silent  in  certai  • 
embarrassing  social   situations,   tr  t 
Ozarker  masters  the  art  at  an  earl  : 
age.   Never  having  been  taught 
reply  when  someone  says,  "Pleased  t 
have  met  you,"  nor  to  comment  af 
hiccuping,  belching,  or  sneezing, 
remains  silent  on  these  occasions 
perfect  dignity,  feeling  no  sense 
omission. 

The  practice  of  keeping  the  mout 
shut  when  possible  and  of  choosirj 
only  the  most  straightforward  wot] 
when  speech  is  unavoidable  shoul 
probably  not  be  adopted  in  its  pui 
Ozark  form  by  the  communication 
beginner.  In  anyone  other  than  til 
utterly  pure  in  heart  it  would  sounjt 
like  pretentious  simplicity— which  : 
Non-U  in  any  country.  Fowler,  th 
expert  on  correct  usage  for  the  En 
lish,  listed  as  "stylish  archaisms" 
number  of  words  that  are  in  daif 
use  in  the  Ozarks. 

A  rather  severe  pruning  of  the  vi 
cabulary  will  be  necessary,  howevei 
The  Ozarker  is  right  again  in  h 
instinctive  hostility  to  long  and  ur|\ 
usual  words.  In  conversation  the 
are  a  handicap  anywhere  and  in  wri 
ing  they  are  useful  only  for  comi 
effect. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  learne 
about  language  when  I  left  the  hill 
and  started  to  high  school  in  Joplir 
Missouri,  was  that  a  large  vocabular 
can  be  a  social  handicap.  Until  thei 
it  had  never  occurred  to  me  tha 
there  were  real  people  anywhere  i 
the  world  who  talked  like  the  peopl 
in  books,  but  the  speech  of  my  urbat 
classmates  was  so  much  more  lik 
book  language  than  it  was  like  m 
own  that  I  at  first  imagined  I  ha< 
entered  the  linguistically  perfec 
world  of  Prudence  and  Her  Friend' 
I  unlimbered  my  reading  vocabular 
and  went  around  delivering  it  in  di< 
tionary  accents  and  grammar-boo 
order.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  di 
cover  that  this  was  a  mistake  and  1 
I  lowered  my  sights  to  mere  socia 
acceptability.  Within  a  couple  c 
months  I  had  gone  from  you'uns  t 
you  to  y'all;  from  party  to  EXquisit 
to  exQUlSite;  from  winder  to  wii 
doiv  to  winda;  and  from  drawers  t 
lingerie  (I  was  taking  French,  c 
course)  to  lonjeray.  In  short,  I  hajl 


i.ttk'  my  first  dialect  switch— this 
ime  from  rural  to  urban  Appa- 
tchian. 

This  sort  of  dubious  improvement 
>  not  the  worst  thing  that  can  hap- 
en  in  the  classroom  to  a  hillbilb 
'ho  lets  the  bars  down.  He  is  also 
tir  game  lor  the  English  teachers 
ith  their  sets  of  correct-usage  rules, 
lam'  of  which  are  totally  wrong  and 
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.  sidlin'  in  like  a  ho>y  to  war  .  .  . 

lost  of  the  rest  oi  which  are  at  best 
Jon-U.  I  was  taught,  lor  example, 
liat  good  deal  was  a  corrupt  form  of 
heat  deal;  that  neither  apt  nor  liable 
mild  ever  be  used  to  mean  likely;  to 
im  could  not  mean  to  intend;  to 
\%vor  could  not  be  used  for  to  re- 
emhle;  that  such  verb  forms  as 
'amt ,  dreamt,  burnt ,  .snug,  and  sunk 
,ere  used  as  past  tenses  by  illiterates 
nly;  that  it  was  reprehensible  to  use 
lean  or  clear  to  mean  entirely,  or 
md  for  angry;  and  that  sure  and 
ear  were  never  adverbs. 

All  these  condemned  usages  should 
>e  adopted  at  once  by  the  new 
ialect  learner.  They  have  the  raffish 
harm  that  accrues  to  anything  op- 
>osed  by  the  schoolteachers  and  at 
he  same  time  they  are  in  excellent 
landing  with  the  real  authorities  on 
anguage.  For  the  same  reasons  he 
hould  make  Irequent  use  of  words 
ike  liefer,  tetchy,  and  gaumy.  By 
iolating  only  the  non-canonical 
ules  to  begin  with,  the  neophyte 
vitli  a  queasy  conscience  can  break 
limself  in  gradually,  in  the  mean- 
vhile  dabbling  in  a  sort  of  subtle 
adism  now  enjoyed  almost  ex- 
lusively  by  the  pi  a<  I  icing  purists. 

Attaining  a  hillbilly  facility  with 
ig  tires  of  speech  should  present  no 


difficulties  to  the  adman.  His  well- 
exercised  creativity  will  make  np  for 
his  lack  oi  knowledge.  The  born 
Ozarker  carries  around  in  his  head 
a  lifetime  collection  of  similes  and 
metaphors,  and  his  special  skill  is  an 
ability  to  extract  the  right  figure  lor 
the  tight  occasion  without  a  pause 
for  thought.  The  creative  type  would 
be  wise  to  learn  a  few  of  these  to 
begin  with,  absorbing  their  flavor  as 
he  goes. 

Common  barnyard  and  wood-lot 
fauna  abound  in  the  Ozarker's 
figure-of-speech  anthology,  and  the 
beginner  might  work  this  field  first, 
using  these  standards  as  models:  as 
crooked  as  a  barrel  of  snakes;  he's  got- 
about  as  much  use  for  that  as  a  hog 
has  for  a  side-saddle:  steppin'  out 
like  a  chicken  in  high  oats;  sidlin' 
in  like  a  hog  to  war;  he  couldn't  hit 
a  bull  in  the  rump  with  a  fiddle;  as 
independent  as  a  hog  on  ice;  blinkin' 
like  a  toad  in  a  hailstorm;  as  mad 
;>s  a  coon  in  a  poke. 

These  are  more  effective  when  the 
speaker  is  holding  his  mouth  right, 
another  skill  that  requires  an  under- 
standing of  the  Ozarker's  attitude 
toward  language.  Like  the  U-speaker, 
he  is  for  the  casual  approach.  His 
restraint  in  volume  and  tempo  and 
the  indistinctness  of  his  pronuncia- 
tion all  result  from  his  reluctance  to 
appear  to  be  spending  an  unseemly 
amount  of  energy  on  a  function  that 
should  be  performed  as  inconspicu- 
ously as  possible.  A  distaste  for  ex- 
pending the  energy  necessary  to  en- 
gage his  jaw  muscles  gives  his  vowels 
their  narrow,  horizontal  sound,  so 
that  he  says  catch  to  rhyme  with 
fetch,  tire  with  bar,  and  get  with  bit. 
(These  are  U-pronunciations,  too,  ac- 
cording to  Noblesse  Oblige.) 

This  greatly  simplifies  pronuncia- 
tion, as  an  analysis  of  a  few  Ozark 
Slurvian  words,  offered  as  a  further 
guide  to  pronunciation,  will  show: 

Bard— had  the  loan  of.  (He's  living 
on  bard  time.) 

Ca  rd— poltroon.  (He  took  the 
c  ard's  way  out.) 

Fard— top  part  of  the  face.  (He 
parts  his'  hair  in  the  middle  of  his 
lard.) 

Hard— employed.  (She  was  caught 
kissing  a  hard  hand.) 

Nard  lessened  in  breadth.  (  The 
choice  nard  down  to  two.) 

Tarred— hoi.  (Gorrillas  live  in  the 
tarred  zone.) 
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We  Look  Before  and  After 


ON  E  advantage  we  have  over  our  ancestors 
is  that  we  have  a  greater  variety  of  things 
to  worry  about  than  they  had.  Man  has  always 
had  a  remarkable  capacity  for  worry,  but  for 
much  of  his  history  he  has  had  comparatively 
little  space  to  spread  his  worries  over.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  we  grow  tired  of  our  own  troubles 
or  the  troubles  of  our  own  nation  or  interna- 
tional alliance,  we  can  shift  gears  and  do  our 
worrying  on  a  planetary  scale.  We  can  wonder 
if  the  world's  natural  resources  are  about  to 
be  exhausted,  or  if  the  total  population  is 
growing  at  a  rate  that  means  universal  starva- 
tion, or  if  the  human  race  will  mutate  into  a 
collection  of  monstrosities. 

Probably  most  of  us  are  not  yet  very  good  at 
worrying  on  the  grand  scale,  but  this  deficiency 
does  not  arise  from  any  lack  of  books  and 
articles  to  help  us.  In  the  last  few  years  publica- 
tions concerning  man's  future  on  the  earth  have 
become  increasingly  numerous.  The  most  re- 
cent and  one  of  the  best  is  The  Next  Hundred 
Years,  by  Harrison  Brown,  James  Bonner,  and 
John  Weir  (Viking,  $3.75).  The  authors,  whose 
special  fields  of  interest  are  (respectively)  raw 
materials,  food,  and  manpower,  have  pooled 
their  learning  to  write  a  succinct  and  lucid 
study  of  the  technological  and  human  re- 
sources with  which  man  faces  the  future. 

A    PRIMER    OF    PLANETARY  WORRY 

ANY  attempt  to  see  what  lies  ahead  for  the 
human  race,  as  these  authors  well  know,  is 
hazardous  in  the  extreme.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  unknown  and  unknowable  about  the 
future  that  the  most  predictors  can  do  is  to  take 
present  trends  and  project  them  forward  to 
see  what  will  happen  if  no  major  war,  plagues, 
scientific  revolution,  or  other  important  inter- 
ruptions or  reversals  occur. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  important  trend  of  all 
is  also  one  of  the  most  unpredictable— population 
growth.  We  know  that  at  present  rates  of  in- 
crease there  will  soon  be  too  many  people  in 
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the  world,  but  we  do  not  know  as  much  as 
we  need  to  about  what  controls  the  growth  of 
population.  The  authors  of  The  Next  Hundred 
Years  put  their  trust  in  the  idea  that  populations 
tend  to  stabilize  themselves  after  industrializa- 
tion; they  hope  that  after  the  whole  world  has 
been  industrialized  world  population  will  level 
off  at  about  seven  billion  people.  But  the 
United  States,  the  most  highly  industrialized 
of  nations,  now  has,  according  to  their  figures, 
a  rate  of  population  growth  (apart  from  immi- 
gration) higher  than  India's.  Apparently  the 
extent  of  industrialization  in  a  country  is  not  a 
sure  guide  to  how  fast  its  population  growth  will/ 
level  off. 

Even  if  we  suppose  that  population  will  stop 
increasing  at  about  seven  billion,  can  all  those 
people  possibly  maintain  themselves  on  this 
little  planet?  The  authors  of  The  Next  Hundred 
Years  think  so.  The  problem  will  not  be  raw 
materials;  it  will  be  energy  and  human  skill. 
The  raw  materials  will  be  increasingly  hard  to 
get  at  and  to  process,  but  they  exist  and  can  be 
made  available  if  there  are  enough  skilled  people 
and  enough  energy  to  do  the  job.  Presumably 
the  atom,  with  the  aid  of  more  conventional 
sources,  will  supply  the  energy,  and  that  seems  to 
leave  us  with  what  is  essentially  a  problem  in 
education:  the  task  of  turning  out  a  larger  and 
larger  number  of  engineers  and  technicians  to 
perform  the  more  and  more  difficult  task  of 
wresting  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  sufficient 
goods  to  keep  a  gigantic  population  alive.  The 
authors  think  that  this  too  can  be  done.  So  it 
appears  that  if  we  are  careful  enough  there  is 
really  nothing  to  worry  about  after  all. 

But  that  is  a  misleading  conclusion  to  draw 
from  the  analysis,  for  the  authors  of  Tlie  Next 
Hundred  Years  have  confined  their  speculations 
to  the  technological  possibilities  of  the  future, 
and  they  make  no  attempt  to  discuss  the  social 
problems  that  would  beset  the  world  they  en- 
vision. Those  problems  would  be  formidable 
if  not  desperate.  In  fact,  the  more  one  thinks 
about  them,  the  more  one  feels  about  the  world 
these  writers  describe  as  Berdyaev  felt  about 
Utopia:  the  point  is  not  that  it  is  impossible 
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Full  of  fascinating  new  material,  this 
biography  of  Marie  Antoinette  "has  the 
readability  and  grip  of  a  good  novel." 
—The  Listener.  "M.  Castelot  has  written 
a  full-length,  immensely  detailed,  finely 
chiseled  biography  of  Marie  Antoinette 
which  will  rank  as  one  of  the  very  best . . . 
a  most  readable  yet  balanced  and  realis- 
tic biography."  —  The  Times  (London). 
Literary  Guild  Selection  for  June.  $5.00 
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The  Improbable  Life  and  Times 
of  Charles  MacArthur 

By  BEN  HECHT 

With  an  introduction  by  HELEN  HAYES  MacARTHUR 

"Charlie  is  the  work  of  a  great  profes- 
sional and  of  a  great  friend  ...  a  man 
who  not  only  knows  his  subject  but  also 
knows  how  to  write  well." 

—Gene  Fowler. 

"Apart  from  taking  me  back  to  what  we 
called  'the  good  old  days,'  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  book."— Irving  Berlin. 

"Ben  Hecht's  book  about  Charlie  is  a  fine 
summation  of  that  ribald  rebel.  To  me  it 
combines  the  best  that  was  Charlie  and 
the  best  of  Ben."— Anita  Loos. 
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Three  of  Louis  Bromfield's  best  early 
novels,  brought  together  in  one  big  volume 
for  the  delight  of  older  readers  and  for  the 
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"The  sense  of  life  is  in  this  book  ...  a  world 
crowded  with  vivid  faces." — The  Nation 

EARLY  AUTUMN 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winner.  "A  dramatic 
novel  and  a  stinging  satire.  Important  and 
entertaining." — The  Bookman 

A  GOOD  WOMAN 

"A  Good  Woman  is  a  good  book.  It  is  enter- 
taining and  moving." — N.  Y.  Times.  $3.95 


By  JOHN  DICKSON  CARR 

The  author  of  The  Devil  in  Velvet  is 
at  the  top  of  his  form  in  this  superb 
story  of  a  20th-century  Scotland  Yard 
man  among  the  belles,  bullies  and  brawls 
of  Regency  London.  "A  grand  mixture  of 
metaphysics  and  melodrama  ...  a  fas- 
cinating reading  experience."— Vincent 
Starrett.  "A  first-rate  murder  mystery 
and  a  tremendously  vivid  and  convincing 
reconstructive  description  of  life  in  Lon- 
don in  1829.  A  fascinating  book  from 
start  to  finish."— F.  Van  Wyck  Mason. 
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but  that  we  must  see  that  it  does  not  happen. 
Whether  Ave  know  or  can  find  any  way  to  keep 
it  from  happening  is  another  question. 

THE    PAST    AS  FUTURE 

I  N  The  Coming  Caesars  (Coward-McCann,  $6) 
Amaury  de  Riencourt,  a  Frenchman  who  has 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  this  country,  makes 
another  attempt  at  predicting  the  future,  but 
this  time  the  prediction  is  based  on  historical 
analogy  rather  than  technological  development. 
The  book  is  the  first  in  a  many-volumed  series 
De  Riencourt  plans  to  write;  apparently  it  will 
be  another  of  those  efforts,  so  popular  these 
days,  to  find  a  characteristic  pattern  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  societies  and  then  to  tell  us  what 
lies  before  us  by  finding  the  point  we  have 
reached  on  that  pattern. 

The  specific  pattern  traced  in  The  Coming 
Caesars  is  an  analogy  between  American  and 
ancient  Roman  history.  De  Riencourt  thinks, 
as  others  have  thought  before  him,  that  America 
stands  in  relation  to  Europe  as  ancient  Rome 
stood  in  relation  to  Greece;  and  he  finds,  again 
as  others  have  found  before  him,  many  striking 
parallels  between  Rome  and  America  in  their 
history,  institutions,  and  national  character.  He 
concludes  that  we  now  stand  in  the  era  of  the 
pre-Caesars,  and  next  will  come  the  American 
Empire,  dominated  by  the  United  States  through 
the  United  Nations  and  ruled  over  by  a  succes- 
sion of  Caesar-like  figures. 

De  Riencourt's  argument  is  ingenious,  stimu- 
lating, and  persuasive,  but  not  everyone  will  find 
it  in  the  end  convincing,  because  a  great  deal  has 
to  be  omitted  to  make  the  analogy  work.  As 
Herbert  J.  Muller  pointed  out  in  an  excellent 
brief  discussion  of  the  Roman-American  parallel 
in  The  Uses  of  the  Past,  our  society's  economic, 
technological,  educational,  and  electoral  bases 
are  very  different  from  Roman  society's.  Or  to 
put  it  another  way:  none  of  the  problems  dis- 
cussed in  The  Next  Hundred  Years  would  have 
been  pertinent  to  Rome  when  she  had  reached 
the  point  that  De  Riencourt  thinks  corresponds 
with  our  present  stage  of  development.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  our  fate  will  be  any  sweeter  than 
the  Romans'  (it  may  be  far  more  bitter),  but  it  is 
to  doubt  that  the  history  of  Rome  tells  us  either 
what  will  happen  next  or  what  we  should  do 
about  it. 

Yet  such  a  comparison  between  societies  can  be 
instructive  if  it  is  not  taken  too  seriously,  and 
the  particular  parallel  he  has  drawn  enables 
De  Riencourt  to  have  oome  interesting  insights 
into  the  course  of  American  political  power.  The 
fact  that  he  is  French  frees  him  to  speculate  on 
subjects  where  most  Americans  prefer  to  remain 
silent.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  section 
(the  best  and  freshest  in  the  book)  on  how  an 
"American  Empire"  might  develop. 


I N  The  Lunatic  Fringe  (Lippincott,  $3.95) 
Gerald  W.  Johnson  also  makes  use  of  historical 
parallels  to  prove  a  point,  though  his  object  is 
not  to  predict  the  future  but  to  scold  the  present. 
Johnson's  book  is  a  collection  of  lively  character 
sketches  of  various  nineteenth-century  American 
agitators  and  reformers.  A  few  of  the  subjects 
are  men  of  such  stature  as  Henry  George,  the 
originator  of  the  single  tax,  and  John  P.  Altgeld, 
the  distinguished  liberal  Governor  of  Illinois  in 
the  1890s,  but  most  of  them,  like  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly, the  Claflin  sisters,  and  Carrie  Nation,  are 
decidedly  more  marginal  both  in  their  accom- 
plishments and  in  their  claim  on  our  attention. 

Apparently  Johnson  thinks  that  the  stories  of 
this  rather  motley  group  of  people  are  worth 
retelling  at  this  moment  of  our  history  because 
we  are  living  in  a  period  hostile  to  eccentricity 
and  protest,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  some- 
thing valuable  because  of  our  hostility.  That  is, 
his  book  is  another  attack  on  our  well-publicized 
conformity.  But  behind  that  argument  lies  an- 
other that  is  more  important,  an  argument  for 
innocence  by  historical  analogy.  The  Lunatic 
Fringe  is  at  bottom  a  defense  of  the  men  and 
women  who  in  recent  years  have  been  subjected 
to  investigation  for  alleged  Communist  affilia- 
tions, sympathies,  or  activities. 

The  argument  for  innocence  by  historical 
analogy  goes  something  like  this:  men  and 
women  in  the  past  have  said  and  done  things 
that  were  unpopular  in  their  own  time,  yet  we 
know  now  that  they  were  at  worst  harmless  crack- 
pots and  at  best  valuable  innovators;  therefore 
men  and  women  who  say  and  do  things  that  are 
unpopular  in  our  time  fall  into  the  same  cate- 
gories. Since  I  have  sometimes  used  this  argu- 
ment myself  I  am  embarrassed  to  report  that 
when  I  see  it  spread  out  on  the  pages  of  a  book 
I  find  it  flimsy,  because  the  reverse  is  equally  true. 
Main  people  (John  Wilkes  Booth,  to  name  one) 
have  said  and  done  things  that  were  unpopular 
in  their  own  time,  and  history  has  seen  no  reason 
to  reverse  the  judgment.  Unpopularity  no  more 
makes  an  opinion  or  action  right  than  popularity 
does. 

The  principle  of  innocence  by  historical 
analogy  is  no  surer  guide  to  justice  than  the 
principle  of  guilt  by  association.  The  fact  that 
we  have  approached  the  problem  of  security 
through  historical  stereotypes  has  not  improved 
our  handling  of  it,  and  this  applies  to  those  who 
have  seen  any  effort  to  deal  with  the  problem 
through  the  stereotype  of  early  New  England 
witch  trials  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  ap- 
proached it  through  the  stereotype  of  Benedict 
Arnold.  Johnson's  historical  analogies  do  little 
more  than  to  confuse  the  issue.  When  he  under- 
takes to  defend  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  by 
implied  analogy  with  such  frontier  Populist 
leaders  as  Sockless  Jerry  Simpson  and  Mary  Ellen 
Lease,  he  is  really  beside  the  point,  not  because 
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the  Himalayas,  Harold  Elvin  cycled 
through  the  heart  of  India. 

Here  is  the  intimate  record  of  his 
observations  and  experiences  —  a 
unique  album  of  enchanting  word 
pictures  from  panoramic  views  to 
dazzling  close-ups,  full  of  the  joy  of 
personal  discovery. 

Elvin's  boundless  delight  in  the 
sights,  sounds  and  scents  of  India  is 
highly  contagious.  Every  page  is  a 
revelation.  Like  the  people  of  India, 
whom  he  learned  to  respect  and  love, 
this  book  sings  inside.  $4.75 
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Dppenheimer  is  indefensible  but  be- 
:ause  he  lives  in  an  infinitely  subtler 
ind  more  complicated  world  than 
hey  lived  in.  In  fact,  it  would  prob- 
iblv  make  more  sense  to  see  the  late 
Senator  McCarthy  as  the  heir  to 
hose  Populist  figures,  with  their  dis- 
rust  of  Eastern  leadership  and  their 
uthlessh  simple  explanations  of 
omplex  phenomena. 

Johnson's  fault,  as  1  see  it,  is  the 
/ery  one  he  castigates:  a  neglect  of 
lifference,  the  denial  of  uniqueness. 
The  Communist  movement  is  dif- 
ferent in  important  respects  from  the 
Vbolitionist  or  Populist  or  Prohibi- 
ionist  movement,  and  the  historian 
ivho  attempts  to  deal  with  it  through 
:hose  historical  parallels  is  not  a  very 
»ure  guide  to  the  problems  it  raises. 
To  understand  Oppenheimer's  situa- 
ion  you  must  try  to  see  what  is 
iinique  in  the  man  and  his  predica- 
nent,  and  the  adventures  of  a  tal- 
ented Kansas  bar-smasher  like  Carrie 
Vation  are  frivolously  irrelevant  to 
hat  effort. 

If  the  reader  of  The  Lunatic 
Fringe  ends  up  with  some  doubt 
ibout  the  validity  of  the  argument 
"or  innocence  by  historical  analogy, 
he  may  go  on  to  wonder  a  little 
ibout  the  case  it  makes  against  pres- 
nt  conformity.  Many  of  the  activi- 
:ies  of  the  men  and  w  omen  Johnson 
•ketches  would  make  little  impres- 
sion today  simply  because  our  so- 
:iety,  at  least  in  large  areas,  is  too 
tolerant  or  too  indifferent  or  too 
sophisticated  to  pay  any  attention  to 
hem.  Some  of  Johnson's  crowd,  for 
instance,  attracted  attention  to  them- 
selves by  taking  up  the  food  fads  of 
Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  or  the  baggy 
nether  garments  for  ladies  of  Mrs. 
Bloomer.  But  in  a  society  that  tol- 
erates yogurt  in  its  stomachs  and 
bullfighter's  pants  on  its  womenfolk 
you  have  to  have  a  good  deal  more 
ingenuity  than  that  to  make  the 
neighbors  raise  their  eyebrow  s. 

In  the  world  of  ideas  much  the 
Same  sort  of  thing  prevails.  In  eco- 
nomics, to  take  the  field  in  which 
many  of  Johnson's  figures  dabbled, 
there  are  still  a  good  many  peddlers 
bi  panaceas,  but  they  attract  little 
attention,  at  least  in  times  of  pros- 
perity. Simple  twist-of-the-wrist  solu- 
tions to  economic  problems  like  the 
single  tax  or  free  silver  or  Mrs. 
Lease's  celebrated  advice  to  farmers 
("Raise  less  corn  and  more  hell!") 


cannot  be  taken  very  seriously  be- 
cause the  economy  is  too  complex 
and  has  been  too  thoroughly  studied. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
there  are  no  new  ideas  around.  The 
Marshall  Plan  was  as  bold  and  origi- 
nal a  way  of  meeting  an  economic 
crisis  as  free  silver  ever  was,  and 
what  is  more  it  became  more  than  a 
plan. 

Besides,  our  society  has  undergone 
a  revolution  in  the  last  quarter- 
century  that  moved  its  center  of 
gravity  to  the  left.  Many  liberal 
causes  have  been  exhausted  by  ac- 
ceptance, with  the  result  that  much 
of  our  nonconformity  now  takes 
place  on  the  right.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion in  education,  for  example.  If 
vociferous  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  things  are  is  a  sign  of  noncon- 
formity, as  Johnson  assumes  it  is, 
then  there  is  plenty  of  noncon- 
formity among  people  who  are  think- 
ing about  American  education,  but  it 
does  not  usually  find  its  leaders 
among  progressive  educators  but 
among  those  whom  they  would  prob- 
ably call  reactionaries. 

Btit  I  am  too  harsh  with  The 
Lunatic  Fringe  and  its  author,  much 
of  whose  work  I  have  in  the  past 
admired.  Johnson  is  a  learned  and 
jaunty  writer,  high-minded  and  gen- 
erous-spirited. His  purpose  in  this 
book  is  admirable,  but  I  cannot  re- 
gard it  as  anything  but  unfortunate 
that  he  has  tried  to  serve  that  pur- 
pose with  the  tired  and  fuzzy  myths 
of  conformity  and  innocence  by  his- 
torical analogy. 

THREE    HISTORICAL  NOVELS 

IT  IS  possible  to  look  at  history 
neither  as  a  prediction  of  the  future 
nor  as  a  lesson  for  the  present  but  as 
a  revelation  of  what  is  constant  in 
human  experience,  what  is  and  was 
and  ever  more  shall  be.  This  is  the 
way  the  gifted  Latin  American  writer 
Alejo  Garpentier  uses  the  past  in  a 
brilliant  little  book  called  The  King- 
dom of  This  World  (Knopf,  $3). 

Carpentier  is  a  poet  in  tempera- 
ment and  technique,  and  his  book 
often  recalls  the  poetry  of  St.  John 
Perse.  It  is  based  on  the  history  of 
Haiti  in  the  fascinating  years  <>1 
Toussaint  L'Overture  and  the  Negro 
King  Henri  Christophe,  but  Carpen- 
tier tells  no  story  and,  except  for  a 
brief  passage  near  the  end,  provides 
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Flashing 
Color  and 
Excitement 
of  2000  years 
of  the  Corrida 

Biography 
of  the  Bulls 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  SPANISH 
BULLFIGHTING 

Edited  by  REX  SMITH 
64  superb  illustrations 
The  story  of  the  greatest  spectacle  on 
earth,  as  it  has  been  recorded  through 
the  centuries  by  great  writers  from 
Pliny  to  Hemingway,  by  artists  from 
Goya  to  John  Groth. 

"This  anthology  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
very  best  —  because  it  is  the  most  vivid 
and  the  most  rounded  —  material  on 
that  curious  madness  called  bullfight- 
ing that  I  have  ever  seen  brought  to- 
gether within  the  covers  of  one  book 
.  .  .  beautifully  chosen  and  fitted  to- 
gether." —  TOM  LEA,  author  of  The 
Brave  Bulls.    65/s  x  10  inches.  $7.95 
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They  Fought 
for  the  Sky 

by  QUENTIN  REYNOLDS 
author  of  Courtroom,  I,  Willie  Sutton, 
and  other  best  sellers 

Rickenbacker,  Guynemer,  Richtofen, 
Billy  Bishop,  McCudden,  Billy  Mitch- 
ell ..  .  they  were  a  race  apart,  these 
knights  of  the  air.  They  flew  without 
parachutes  or  safety  devices  of  any 
kind.  They  flew  frail  tinderboxes  that 
a  spark  could  ignite.  They  were  indi- 
vidualists. So  were  the  planes  they 
flew.  $3.95 
At  all  booksellers 
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no  commentary;  he  simply  presents  a 
series  of  images  and  lets  them  speak 
for  themselves.  These  images  are  ex- 
traordinarily colorful  and  voluptu- 
ous; they  range  from  glimpses  of 
voodoo  rites  to  a  picture  of  Pauline 
Bonaparte  and  her  black  masseur 
(she  came  to  Haiti  for  a  time  as  wife 
of  its  governor),  from  the  giddy 
antics  of  once-pious  ladies  under 
threat  of  the  plague  to  the  terrible 
suffering  King  Henri  imposed  on  his 
former  fellow  slaves  in  the  building 
of  his  magnificent  fortress-palace. 

These  images,  full  of  the  luxuri- 
ance and  lust  of  the  jungle,  are 
played  off  against  the  cool  and 
sweetly  reasonable  image  of  man 
emanating  from  France  in  the  same 
era.  Carpentier's  point,  of  course,  is 
that  man  has  a  good  deal  in  his 
nature  that  is  not  manifest  to  the 
chill  eye  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason, 
that  life  is  more  wonderful  and 
mysterious  and  terrible  than  her  de- 
votees can  know.  Hence  his  title: 
"In  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  there  is 
no  grandeur  to  be  won,  .  .  .  there  the 
unknown  is  revealed,  existence  is  in- 
finite, there  is  no  possibility  of  sacri- 
fice, all  is  rest  and  joy.  For  this  rea- 
son, bowed  down  by  suffering  and 
duties,  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  his 
misery,  capable  of  loving  in  the  face 
of  afflictions  and  trials,  man  finds  his 
greatness,  his  fullest  measure,  only  in 
the  Kingdom  of  This  World." 

ON  THE  basis  of  her  two  previ- 
ous books  Zoe  Oldenbourg  enjoys  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  his- 
torical novelists  of  the  present,  but 
whether  or  not  her  new  book,  The 
Awakened  (Pantheon,  $4.95),  can  be 
called  an  historical  novel  raises  a 
slight  problem  in  definition.  If  we 
think  of  an  historical  novel  as  one 
that  is  set  in  a  remote  period  of  time, 
then  The  Awakened  does  not  belong. 
But  if  we  mean  by  an  historical 
novel  one  in  which  public,  external, 
historical  events  play  an  important 
part  in  the  private  destinies  of  the 
characters,  then  The  Awakened  is 
one,  for  all  its  characters  are  in  one 
way  or  another  the  victims  of  history. 

There  are  two  main  families  in  the 
book,  one  made  up  of  White  Russian 
emigres  from  Communism  and  the 
other  of  German- Jewish  refugees 
from  Nazism.  In  each  family  mem- 
bers of  the  older  generation  have 
'  uilt  their  way  of  life  around  their 


loyalty  to  the  old  culture,  even 
though  it  has  expelled  them  and 
even  though  in  their  sanest  moments 
they  know  that  now  it  exists  only  in 
their  own  memories.  But  for  mem- 
bers of  the  younger  generation  it  is 
not  enough  to  dream  their  lives  away 
in  loyalty  to  what  has  vanished;  they 
have  awakened  to  the  present,  as  the 
title  indicates,  and  they  must  build 
their  lives  accordingly. 

The  conflict  between  the  genera- 
tions, between  the  old  loyalties  and 
the  new  necessities,  is  dramatized  in 
a  love  affair  between  a  boy  belonging 
to  the  White  Russian  family  and  a 
girl  belonging  to  the  German-Jewish 
family.  Both  families  are  too  proud 
to  tolerate  such  a  marriage,  but  the 
opposition  of  the  girl's  father,  Dr. 
Lindberg,  is  particularly  violent.  He 
is  not  only  a  German  Jew  but  also  a 
Roman  Catholic  convert,  with  some 
peculiar  ideas  about  the  special  role 
of  converted  Jews  in  the  pattern  of 
salvation.  In  the  end,  however,  it  is 
history  in  the  form  of  the  coming  of 
the  second  world  war  that  frustrates 
the  marriage.  From  the  conclusion 
of  the  book  one  might  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Oldenbourg  plans  a  sequel. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  fair  opinion 
of  The  Awakened  because  it  is  so 
uneven  in  quality.  Everything  that 
has  to  do  with  the  White  Russians  is< 
fascinating— their  lives  so  untidy, 
both  physically  and  emotionally, 
their  endless  pointless  quarrels  about 
how  they  will  reconquer  Russia,  their 
pride  and  poverty,  their  pathetic 
effort  to  remain  Russian,  their  fierce 
attachment  to  the  beautiful  services 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Mrs. 
Oldenbourg  was  herself  brought 
from  Leningrad  to  Paris  as  a  little 
girl,  and  she  writes  with  beautiful 
understanding  of  the  emigres.  She  is 
less  successful  with  the  Jewish  refu- 
gees; Dr.  Lindberg  is  a  tiresome  bore, 
and  there  is  far  too  much  of  him  in 
the  book. 

ROBERT  GRAVES'  new  nov- 
el, They  Hanged  My  Saintly  Billy 

(Doubleday,  $3.95),  is  another  of  his 
ventures  into  historical  fiction,  but  it 
is  not  one  of  his  more  impressive 
efforts.  This  time  he  has  turned  to  a 
celebrated  English  murder  trial  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  trial  of  Dr. 
William  Palmer,  who  was  suspected 
of  doping  numerous  racehorses  so 
that  they  would  come  in  late  and  of 
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losing  fourteen  people  so  that  they 
reached  the  end  of  the  course  some- 
what  ahead  ol  schedule. 

Graves  enlivens  his  account  of 
Dr.  Palmer's  career  by  pretending  to 
>e  a  contemporary  observer  and  by 
arguing  that  Palmer  was  innocent  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  hanged. 
He  may  have  been,  but  he  was  a 
thoroughly  bad  egg.  After  his  execu- 
tion his  mother  exclaimed,  "They 
flanged  my  saintly  Billy,"  but  there 
she  seems  to  have  given  way  to  the 
exaggeration  natural  to  a  mother's 
heart;  Dr.  Palmer  was  no  candidate 
lor  sainthood,  and  neither  was  his 
mother  for  that  matter. 

The  trouble  with  Dr.  Palmer  as 
the  main  character  of  a  novel,  how- 
ex  er,  is  not  that  he  was  bad  but  that 
he  was  dull.  His  alleged  crimes  had 
no  finesse  or  subtlety;  his  motives 
lacked  complication  (he  only  wanted 
money);  there  was  nothing  about 
him  to  win  either  sympathy  or  fasci- 
nated revulsion.  He  was  just  a  coarse 
man  whose  friends  and  relatives  had 
b  way  of  dying  of  poison,  and  in 
braves'  opinion  even  that  curious 
characteristic  of  his  circle  was  acci- 
dental. The  book  is  rich  in  detailed 
accounts  of  upsets  of  both  the  race 
and  the  digestive  tracks. 

NO  COMPLAINTS 

THOSE  who  are  dismayed  by  the 
tact  that  so  much  American  writing 
is  critical  of  American  society  will  be 
deased  to  know  of  two  recent  books 
that  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the 
Ivay  things  are. 

One  is  Life  at  Happy  Knoll  by 
Ifohn  P.  Marcjiiand  (Little,  Brown, 
B3.75).  This  is  a  collection  ol  mod- 
erately entertaining  letters  concern- 
ing the  tangled  affairs  of  a  country 
club,  most  of  them  written  by  a 
senior  member  to  a  former  president 
pi  the  club  who  is  traveling  abroad. 
They  concern  such  matters  as  the 
property  damaged  at  a  coming-out 
party,  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
legislation  on  the  length  ol  shorts 
Worn  by  female  members,  the  battle 
between  the  old  guard  and  the  new 
blood,  and  the  ever-recurring  need 
lor  additional  binds.  One  ol  the 
rnost  successful  letters  is  an  elaborate 
rationalization  oi  why  the  goll  pro 
(is  a  genius  who  must  be  kept  on  at 
my  price  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  never  noticeably  improved  the 


game  of  any  of  his  pupils,  and  an- 
other is  an  account  of  how  an  old 
Negro  bartender  uses  the  informa- 
tion he  has  picked  up  from  members 
in  their  cups  to  blackmail  the  club 
into  maintaining  him  in  its  employ 
in  spite  of  his  demonstrated  incom- 
petence. The  book  ends  with  a  letter 
from  the  former  president  of  Happy 
Knoll,  telling  how  travel  in  Asia  has 
convinced  him  that  for  all  its  faults 
the  American  country  club  is  a  great 
institution. 

The  other  book  that  is  pretty  well 
pleased  with  the  way  things  are  going 
is  Howard  Swiggett's  new  novel.  The 
Durable  Fire  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $4). 
In  this  book  the  central  figure  is  not 
a  man  but  a  business,  a  large  cor- 
poration that  manufactures  heavy 
machinery  for  the  international  mar- 
ket, and  the  central  problem  is  less 
personal  than  institutional:  is  the 
business  run  by  gentlemen  or  is  it 
run  by  crass  opportunists  with  bad 
manners?  Swiggett's  answer  is  re- 
assuring, at  least  so  far  as  this  one 
corporation  is  concerned:  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
sometimes  make  mistakes  in  judg- 
ment but  Who  know  good  breeding 
when  they  see  it. 

To  dramatize  this  point  Swiggett 
shows  a  more  or  less  young  man 
named  Stephen  Lowry  who  returns 
to  the  United  States  after  a  consid- 
erable period  of  government  service 
abroad  and  goes  to  work  for  the 
corporation.  It  is  never  demon- 
strated that  Lowry  knows  anything 
about  heavy  machinery  and  he  is 
capable  of  making  a  mistake  that 
costs  the  company  a  large  sum  oi 
money,  but  these  deficiencies  do  not 
count  against  him  because  he  knows 
how  to  handle  himself;  he  has  a  flaw- 
less instinct  for  saying  the  right  thing 
and,  though  he  is  sorely  tried  by 
having  to  associate  with  some  rathei 
rough  types,  he  comes  out  on  top  in 
the  end. 

Lowry  certainly  does  not  cor- 
respond to  what  most  oi  us  have 
seen  and  read  ol  American  business- 
men; he  is  the  \  ery  antii  hesis,  for  in- 
stance,  of  a  man  like  Secretary  of 
Defense  Wilson.  He  seems  rather  to 
be  .1  thoroughly  model  nized  version 
of  Horatio  Alger's  heroes.  They  too, 
you  will  recall,  had  no  particular 
knowledge  of  business,  no  particular 
skill  in  organization,  no  remarkable 
energy  or  imagination,  but  they  were 
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JACQUES  BARZUN, 
author  and  educator,  says: 

have  found  Webster's  New  World 
Dictionary,  College  Edition,  in- 
variably instructive,  full,  and  ex- 
tremely easy  to  use.  The  definitions 
are  not  only  terse  and  clear  but  also 
elegant  —  a  pleasure  to  read,  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  certain 
recent  lexicographers.  I  am  particu- 
larly struck  by  the  quality  of  the  ety- 
mologies and  the  help  given  by  most 
of  the  illustrations  and  all  of  the 
tables.  In  short,  this  is  the  desk-size 
dictionary  I  have  been  waiting  for." 
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The  facts  behind  the 
''bacterial  warfare" 
propaganda,  the 
repatriation  tangle,  the 
58cc  of  Americans  who 
did  not  survive  captivity 

THE 
CAPTIVES 
OF  KOREA 

AX  UNOFFICIAL  WHITE  PAPER 

by  William  L  White 

Author  of 
"They  Were  Expendable"  and 
"Report  on  the  Russians" 

The  files  of  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  were 
opened  to  Mr.  White  for  the 
facts  of  this  terrible  and  fas- 
cinating story:  the  contrast 
between  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners held  by  the  U.N.  and  the 
tortures  suffered  by  our  men 
in  the  Communist  prison 
camps.  An  absorbing  book,  it 
will  give  you  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  mechanism  of 
Communist  tyranny.  S4.95 
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What  is  created? 
What  is  expressed  ?. 
What  is 
experienced  ? 

These  are  the 

PROBLEMS 

OF  ART 

by  Susanne  K.  Langer 

A  brilliant  informal  discus- 
sion of  the  chief  problems  of 
esthetics.  This  book  goes  far 
in  illuminating  the  theories  of 
one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished philosophers.  $3.50 
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very  good  at  saving  the  daughters  of 
bank  presidents  from  drowning  and 
leturning  wallets  lost  by  steel  mag- 
nates. Thev  were  nice  boys,  it  was  a 
nice  world  that  rewarded  them  so 
generouslv.  and  it  is  nice  to  know 
that  there  is  still  room  in  that  world 
for  Stephen  Lowry.  (A  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  selection.) 

O  N  E  of  the  quiet  surprises  of  litera- 
ture in  the  last  few  years  has  been 
the  renewed  vitality  of  English  fic- 
tion. For  a  time  after  the  second 
world  war  English  fiction  was  prettv 
thin,  but  more  recently  there  has 
come  along  a  whole  series  of  brilliant 
novelists— Angus  Wilson,  Kingslev 
Amis,  Iris  Murdoch,  and  Sybille  Bed- 
ford, to  name  a  few.  Now  another 
has  made  his  first  appearance  in  this 
country,  an  English  physician  who  is 
descended  from  Henrv  Fielding-  and 
who  writes  under  the  name  of 
Gabriel  Fieldins;.  Though  he  is  very 
different  from  the  writers  just  men- 
tioned, as  they  are  very  different 
from  one  another,  he  shares  two 
characteristics  with  the  group  as  a 
whole:  a  fine  intelligence  that  en- 
ables him  to  endow  his  characters 
with  intellectual  lives  of  their  own. 
and  a  certain  freedom  of  invention 
that  enables  him  to  escape  the  more 
limiting  conventions  of  the  repor- 
torial  kind  of  writing  still  prevalent 
in  America. 

Fielding's  book.  In  the  Time  of 
Greenbloom  (Morrow,  S4.75),  tells  a 
storv  that  cannot  be  summarized 
without  being  spoiled  for  the  reader: 
even  to  state  the  subject  in  general 
terms  is  to  rob  the  book  of  one  of  its 
best  twists,  because  the  storv  turns 
out  to  be  about  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  appears  to  be 
about  for  almost  half  its  length.  So 
it  will  have  to  be  enough  to  say  that 
die  main  character  is  a  bov  who  in 
early  adolescence  undergoes  a  most 
unusual  and  painful  and  publicity- 
drawing  kind  of  experience,  and  that 
the  action  concerns  the  effect  of  that 
experience  on  his  later  life. 

Most  writers  would  find  such  a 
situation  an  irresistible  invitation  to 
sentimentality,  but  bv  the  depth  and 
brilliance  of  his  perception  Fielding 
holds  it  in  wonderfully  clear  focus. 
He  externalizes  the  boy's  psycho- 
logical state  in  a  series  of  striking 
scenes,  and  he  surrounds  him  with  an 
extraordinary  group  of  people,  espe- 


cially the  boy's  mother  (one  of  tlj 
few  fair  presentations  of  a  religiod 
person  in  fiction  that  I  can  recall 
and  the  Greenbloom  of  the  titlj 
Greenbloom  is  not  a  flowering  shrul 
as  one  might  suppose,  but  the  sd 
name  of  a  fantastic  Oxford  unde: 
graduate,  a  rich  detached  Jew  wh 
meets  the  boy  after  his  painful  e 
perience  and  helps  him  to  recovi 
from  it.   He  stands,  apparently,  f] 
the  pure  freedom  that  the  bov  ml 
accept  in  order  to  live  his  life. 

hi  the  Time  of  Greenbloom  is 
novel  that  an  intelligent  adult  ca 
read  with  interest. 
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F  I  C  T  I  O 

Outbreak  of  Love,  by  Martin  Boy 
In  1913.  in  Melbourne.  Aus trail 
a  way  of  life  among  people  who 
social  activities  centered  around  Gal 
eminent    House   was   being  testt 
in  a  score  of  ways.   Especially  \J 
it   beins:  tested  vis-a-vis  the  nej 
vital,  and  defensive  Australian  n 
tionalist  point  of  view  which  w  ] 
beoinnins;  to  demand  its  own  cd 
ture,  wanting  nothing  of  Europl 
But  this  is  a  novel  of  manners  of  th 
gayest,  wittiest,  most  satisfvingly  r< 
mantic  sort  and  can't  be  descr 
abstractions.    The  people  ai 
and  snobbish,  or  real  and  del 
or   both.    For   instance:    A  knol 
nothing  young  aide-de-camp  is  am 
templating  marrying  an  extreme! 
cultivated— but  Australian— girl:  "HI 
had  hesitated,  partly  because  he  saj 
so  little  evidence  that  her  father's  i] 
come  was  as  large  as  he  had  bee 
told,  and  partly  because  of  Anthea 
conversation.  Her  manner  was  a<B 
quatelv    brutal,    and    would  pa 
amongst    the    fox-hunting  voun 
women  in  Yorkshire,  to  whom  he  w; 
accustomed,  but  it  was  marred  I 
flashes  of  wit  which  puzzled  him,  an 
bv   an   awareness  of  the  splendi 
tradition  of  Western  culture  froi 
a\  hich  .  .  .  she  could  not  free  hersel 
and  which  he  was  sure  his  count] 
friends  would  think  ill-bred.  ...  Si 
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■was  all  right  in  the  hunting  field  as 
long  as  she  did  not  mention  Montes- 
quieu. .  .  ."  These  are  people  whose 
way  ol  life,  like  life  nearly  every- 
where else,  was  doomed  by  the  out- 
break of  war.  But  one  is  given  to 
feel  that  the  integrity  ol  the  good 
people  in  it  will  last  while  the  world 
goes  round.  Hence  "Outbreak  of 
Love."  A  charming  book. 

ReynaL  S3.50 

The  Wonderful  (),  by  James 
Thurbei.  Illustrated  b)  Man  Simont. 

The  chaos— or  chas— that  comes  to 
an  island  when  a  couple  of  treasure- 
hunting  pirates  sail  in  and  abolish 
everything  that  contains  the  letter  O, 
makes  the  loveliest  and  liveliest  of 
parables.  The  book  tells,  in  prose 
that  lapses  into  rhymed  couplets  and 
in  nonsense  that  is  the  greatest  sense, 
of  the  direful  things  that  can  happen 
when  an  arbitrary  rule  is  imposed 
and  interpreted  In  Law.  P>m  the 
Dire  is  overridden  by  the  Delightful: 
ove,  honor,  valor,  clocks,  and  croco- 
;diles  are  brought  back  from  banish- 
ment and  the  end  is  a  real  Surprise. 
Mr.  Simont's  illustrations  are  per- 
fection.       Simon  &  Schuster,  S3. 50 

Tar  to  Go,  by  Mary  Louise  Aswell. 

A  touching  and  exciting  "novel 
of  suspense"  about  two  kidnapings 
in  the  same  small  Pennsylvania  com- 
munity thirty  years  apart.  Both 
Ichildren,  when  spirited  away,  are 
ithree  years  old.  and  the  contempo- 
rary kidnaping  takes  place  on  Hal- 
iloween  when  the  boy,  dressed  as  a 
jlittle  clown,  is  making  the  trick-or- 
treat  rounds  with  older  children. 
The  intertwining  of  the  two  cases 
and  the  psychotic  overtones  make  for 
special,  delightfully  hair-raising  ap- 
iprehension;  the  people  involved  in 
trying  to  solve  the  case  are  real, 
familiar,  neighborly  types;  and  the 
excitement  lasts  till  the  very  last 
[page. 

Farrar,  Straus  k  Cudahy,  S3. 50 

Houseful  of  Love,  by  Marjorie 
Housepian. 

A  novel  told  through  sketches  of 
life  in  the  Armenian  section  of  New 
York  in  the  'twenties,  just  before  the 
depression.  The  sketches  are  loosely 
woven  together  around  a  monu- 
mental character,  Levon  Dai,  who 
never  actually  appears  on  the  scene 
(he  has  made  his  fortune  in  Iowa) 


until  the  very  last,  but  he  dominates 
the  book  both  as  an  energetic  Arme- 
nian immigrant  who  made  his  way 
and  as  a  dynamic  character  any- 
where All  the  people  in  it  for  that 
matter— the  young  girl  narrator,  her 
Uncle  Pousant  who  runs  a  restau- 
rant, her  father  the  doctor,  her 
ninety-seven-year-old  grandmother- 
are  lively,  real,  amusing,  and  lovable. 
And  one  finishes  the  book  saturated 
in  the  Armenian  decor  and  idiom 
and  the  delicious  smells  of  the 
Armenian  cooking  described  on 
nearly  every  page. 

Random  Hotise,  S3. 50 

NON-FICTION 

The  Price  of  Power:  America  Since 
1945,  by  Herbert  Agar. 

In  this  sharp,  witty,  and  critical 
appraisal  of  American  politics  since 
the  war,  Mr.  Agar  is  at  his  pam- 
phleteering best.  The  book  is  a  vol- 
ume in  the  Chicago  History  of  Amer- 
ican Civilization  and  it  is  history 
with  an  edge  and  a  bite.  The  author 
telescopes  the  last  twelve  years:  the 
Truman  Administration;  Yalta  and 
Potsdam:  the  "Do  Nothing  Con- 
gress" which  he  shows  did  quite  a 
lot  after  all,  especially  in  foreign 
affairs:  Hiss,  Chiang,  Fuchs,  and  the 
Bomb;  Mac  Arthur,  Korea,  McCar- 
thy; the  election  of  Eisenhower; 
"Peace"  and  Eisenhower  as  a  pop- 1 
ular  Whig  President  refusing  to 
assume  the  power  that  is  there 
lor  the  taking.  The  book  is  a  small 
masterpiece  of  selection  and  compres- 
sion in  which  he  shows  clearly  that 
not  only  Eisenhower  but  the  country 
as  a  whole,  having  once  assumed 
positions  of  power,  are  now  com- 1 
mitted  to  using  it,  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  He  sums  it  up:  "Yet  the 
best  we  can  hope  lor  is  another 
[decade]  just  as  difficult,  since  the 
alternative  is  a  nice  clean  planet  with 
no  people  on  it."  A  challenging 
book  that  is  a  pleasure  to  read. 

Chicago  University,  $3.50 

The  Taxis  of  the  Maine,  by  Jean 
Dutoufd. 

In  a  series  ol  short  essays  the 
author  ol  A  Dogs  Head  and  The 
Best  Butter  writes— in  terms  ol  his 
own  experience— what  has  happened 
to  the  spirit  of  France  since  1911 
when  the  Cermans  were  turned  back 
at  the  Maine  by  an  army  which 
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deeply  moving  picture 
of  a  struggling  nation 

Probing  deeply  beneath  the 
surface,  Waldo  Frank  presents 
an  all-embracing  view  of  Israel 
and  its  people;  and  casts  a  clear 
light  on  why  this  tiny  land  has 
become  so  urgently  important. 
Brilliantly  evocative,  bridge- 
head literally  "takes"  you  to 
Palestine.  Here  is  an  unforget- 
table portrait  of  Israel  that 
gives  you  a  new  understanding 
of  its  relations  with  its  Arab 
neighbors  and  the  world. 
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reached  the  battlefield  thanks  to 
Paris  taxicabs,  much  as  the  British 
army  at  Dunkirk  was  saved  by  small 
private  boats.  Deploring,  in  contrast, 
the  French  attitude  of  1939  and  1940 
—including  his  own— he  deplores  the 
present  even  more:  "The  France  of 
1956  is  a  weak  and  divided  country. 
.  .  .  France  now  affects  a  detestable 
manner:  the  artistic  manner— that  is 
to  say  the  manner  of  the  bad  artist, 
the  eternal  Bohemian."  His  book  is 
"calling  with  all  its  will  for  a  little 
seriousness  and  a  little  glory,  hating 
with  all  its  force  the  frivolous  an- 
archy of  its  country  and  its  times."  A 
book  furiously  attacked  and  furi- 
ously acclaimed  in  France,  it  will 
have  its  enemies  and  admirers  (I  am 
one)  here  too. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  S3. 50 

In  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion, 

by  Alger  Hiss. 

This  is  not  an  easy  book,  though 
it  is  clearly  and  succinctly  written. 
It  is  not  all  the  testimony  of  the 
hearings  and  the  two  trials;  but  it  is 
a  great  deal  of  it,  this  time  presented 
and  summarized  by  the  man  and 
lawyer  most  concerned— the  Harvard 
Law  School  graduate,  ex-State  De- 
partment official,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  trial,  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace 
—the  accused  himself.  It  still  requires 
nearly  jury-like  attention  to  keep  the 
complicated  facts  in  order,  and  the 
book  will  perhaps  not  change  many 
minds  since  it  will  probably  only  be 
read  carefully  by  those  who  are  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  evidence  and 
have  their  own  passionate  convic- 
tions about  the  case.  But  at  least 
here  is  the  story— told  incidentally, 
with  much  less  passion  than  his 
enemies  or  his  partisans  use— of  the 
trials,  their  background,  and  their 
outcome,  by  the  man  who  served  sen- 
tence because  of  them.  Though  the 
book  takes  concentration  and  time 
no  one  will  find  it  dull  or  unimpor- 
tant to  our  times. 

Knopf,  S5 

Drama  in  Diamonds,  by  Dennis  B. 
Craig  and  Brian  Parkes. 

The  subtitle  of  this  real-life 
mystery  is  "The  Full  Story  of  the 
Amazing  Oppenheimer  Jewel  Theft" 
and  it  reads  along  in  about  that 
greatest-show-on-earth  vein  to  tell  a 
very  good  yarn.  The  Oppenheimers 
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I'  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  own 
ne  of  the  largest  mining  fortunes 
n  the  world.  "Because  of  their 
health,"  the  authors  tell  us,  "Mr. 
fid  Mis.  Oppenheimer  find  it  cliffi- 
ult  to  make  many  real  or  intimate 
riends  for  themselves.  They  both  do 
heir  best  to  ignore  this  social  bar- 
ter which  has  been  built  up  around 
hem  through  no  fault  of  their  own." 
>ut  al  ter  a  party  one  night  in  Decem- 
>er  1955  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Oppen- 
eimer  came  back  to  her  home  to 
nd  that  she  had  been  robbed  of 
5%,  100  worth  of  jewels.  "I'm  now 
?ft  with  about  as  much  jewelry  as 
le  average  city  typist,"  she  said  the 
ext  day,  though  wearing  at  the  time 
pearl  necklace  on  which  "any  office 
irl  would  have  been  able  to  'do'  the 
ontinent."  This  is  the  story  of  how 
lmost  all  of  the  jewelry  was  recov- 
red;  how  the  underworld  collabo- 
ated  in  explaining  how  the  theft 
as  accomplished;  and  how  in  the 
nd  no  one  was  convicted.  An  inter- 
sting  crime  story  to  which  one  has 
o  supply  one's  own  conclusion. 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Cuclahy,  $3.50 

[pecial  Books  for  Summer 

The  Outdoor  Encyclopedia,  edited 
y  Ted  Resting. 

Mr.  Resting  is  editor  of  Sports 
i field  and  in  this  large  but  succinct 
olume  he  has  collected  articles  on 
very thing  (to  list  a  few  topics)  from 
rchery  and  boating,  through  camp- 
ig,  cooking,  fishing,  mountain 
limbing,  nature,  outdoor  equip- 
nent,  photography ,  right  down  to 
eather  and  winter  sports.  An  excel- 
ent  book  for  the  outdoor  enthusiast, 
iberally  illustrated  with  photo- 
raphs  and  charts. 

Barnes,  37.50 

he  Rainbow  Book  of  Nature,  by 
3onald  Culross  Peattie.  Illustrated 
y  Rudolf  Freund. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  is  a  book  for 
hildren,  but  it  is  billed  for  "ages 
en  up"  and  I  defy  any  adult  who 
ets  his  hands  on  it  to  let  it  alone, 
t  is  history,  nature,  biography  (of 
laturalists  and  discoverers)  all  in 
imple  but  epiietly  lyrical  prose,  and 
he  illustrations  (more  than  250  of 
hem)  are  as  decorative  as  they  are 
nformative.  Take  the  tree-frog.  Mr. 
eattie  says:  "The  first  music  of  the 
year,  too,  comes  from  the  jjond— the 


thin,  high  creak-croak  of  the  many 
spring  peepers  and  swamp  tree-frogs. 
It  is  a  sound  both  lonely  and  socia- 
ble, contented  and  full  of  nameless 
sadness,  a  song  that  swells  the 
singer's  throat  till  it  is  nearly  the 
size  of  his  little  frog  body."  .  .  .  Do 
you  know  what  animals  have  the 
longest  life  span?  Whales?  Ele- 
phants? (Neither.)  What  animal 
goes  its  whole  life  without  a  drink 
of  water?  Well,  you  see  what's  ahead 
for  you  and/or  the  children. 

World,  $4.95 

FORECAST 

Veteran  Novelists 

The  Book-of-the-Month  choice  for 
August  is  Voss,  an  historical  novel 
about  Australia  in  the  1850s,  by 
Patrick  White,  author  of  The  Tree 
of  Man.  Viking  will  publish  it  in 
July.  .  .  .  On  August  12  Little,  Brown 
will  be  beating  the  drums  for  The 
Ordeal  of  Gilbert  Pinfold,  a  semi- 
autobiographical  novel  describing 
"a  brief  bout  of  hallucination"  by 
Evelyn  Waugh.  It  is  described  as 
"hilarious"  and  likely  to  cause  as 
much  stir  as  The  Loved  One.  .  .  . 
Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys,  Max 
Shulman's  new  novel  which  Double- 
day  will  publish  on  August  15,  has 
already  been  sold  to  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury-Fox, which  is  a  nice  start  for 
any  book;  and  on  August  21  Harper 
will  launch  Margaret  Culkin  Ban- 
ning's  new  Catholic  novel,  The  Con- 
vert. .  .  .  Those  who  like  a  novel  they 
can  live  with  for  a  nice  long  time, 
can  look  forward  to  Atlas  Shrugged 
which  Random  House  says  is  1,000 
pages  long.  It  is  by  Ayn  Rand, 
author  of  the  best-selling  The  Foun- 
tainhead,  and  will  appear  sometime 
in  the  fall.  Enthusiasts  should  set 
aside  a  good  glop  of  time.  Even  later, 
sometime  early  in  1958,  Houghton 
Mifflin  will  bring  out  Anya  Seton's 
The  Winthrop  Woman,  a  story  of 
the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts 
Ba)  ( lolony  by  the  author  of  the  best- 
selling  Katherine.  (It  sold  50,000 
copies  in  1954.) 

Frost 

As  we  go  to  press  Robert  Frost  is 
in  England  making  a  lecture  and 
poetry-reading  tour  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  State  Department.  Sometime 
in  the  winter  Holt  will  publish  a  still 
untitled  book  of  his  new  poems. 


W.  S.  Woytinsky 
INDIA: 

THE  AWAKENING 
GIANT 


A  sympathetic  exploration  of 
the  world's  largest  democracy 
—  from  peasant  hut  to  parlia- 
ment hall  —  that  makes  India 
comprehensible  to  American 
readers.  "The  kind  of  detailed, 
understanding  but  impartial 
survey  of  modern  India  that 
is  so  badly  needed  just  now." 
— Santha  Rama  Rau.  $3.75 


Lyman  C.  White 

300,000  NEW 
AMERICANS 

The  Epic  of  a  Modern 
Immigrant-Aid  Service 

Foreword  by  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. This  book  is  a  vast  suc- 
cess story,  made  up  of  the 
personal  histories  of  some  of 
the  300,000  immigrants  who 
have  come  to  America  in  the 
last  twenty  years  as  refugees 
from  the  totalitarian  terrors 
of  Europe.  "...  a  valuable 
historical  document  showing 
the  development  in  methods  of 
helping  immigrants  to  become 
a  part  of  their  new  homeland." 
— Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

$4.00 

Agatha  Townsend 

COLLEGE  FRESHMEN 
SPEAK  OUT 

Foreword  by  Burton  Fowler. 
A  distillation  of  impressions 
registered  by  freshmen  in  27 
American  colleges  which  re- 
veals their  own  feelings  about 
the  emotional  transition  from 
high  school  to  college.  Import- 
ant considerations  for  every- 
one—  parent,  counselor,  and 
educator — who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  a  student  prepare 
for  a  rewarding  college  ca- 
reer. "A  superb  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  the 
present  college  generation." 
—Harold  Taylor.  $2.50 

At  all  bookstoi'es 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


the  ^RECORDINGS 

Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


THE    RARE    RECORDED  CONCERT 


Do  your  records  "bring  the  concert 
stage  right  into  your  living-room" 
or  'place  you  in  the  very  best  seat  in  the 
hall"?  The  ads  still  say  so  but  in  actual 
fact  most  record  buyers  have  but  a  hazy 
idea  of  concert  conditions— they  don't 
go  to  concerts  often— and  they  under- 
stand, in  any  case,  that  recorded  music 
is  now  on  its  own  and  pretty  far  re- 
moved from  any  sort  of  concertizing. 
Removed  in  the  recording  process  itself, 
which  has  taken  on  much  of  the  piece- 
meal assembly  technique  of  the  movies, 
and  removed  in  the  listening,  which  now 
lakes  place  in  an  atmosphere  utterly  un- 
like the  concert  hall. 

Records,  indeed,  are  deliberately  made 
timeless  and  spaceless,  purposefully  de- 
tached from  any  particular  place  or  oc- 
casion, the  better  to  allow  you  to  visual- 
ize your  own.  More  likely,  you  will  dis- 
pense with  all  such  complicated  imagery 
in  favor  of  a  simple  musical  abstraction, 
direct  from  performers  to  listener— no 
concert  hall  involved.  Sometimes  it  is 
straight  from  the  composer  to  the  lis- 
tener—since we  must  also  imagine,  per- 
force, that  useful  individual,  the  musi- 
cian who  does  the  playing!  On  records, 
even  he  can  become  shadowy,  a  semi- 
transparent  medium,  agent  of  the  com- 
poser's wish.  All  of  which  is  very  good 
for  musical  understanding,  though  musi- 
cians understandably  do  not  relish  the 
thought. 

To  point  the  contrast,  then,  here  are 
a  few  of  the  rare  recordings  actually 
made  at  a  concert,  before  an  audience. 
Even  so,  they  are  edited,  altered  after 
the  fact;  but  the  music  is  actual  concert 
music.  It  still  has  an  occasional  place 
on  our  records— when  the  recording  luck 
has  been  good.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  isn't. 

Dinu  Lipatti— His  Last  Recital  (Bi 

con,  Sept.  1950).  Angel  3556B  (2)  boxed. 

Sometimes  the  concert-made  recording 
has  a  poignant  validity.  Like  the  "Fare- 
well" Carnegie  Hall  recording  of  Simon 
Barere,  this  album  preserves  the  artist 
in  action  before  an  audience,  substitut- 
ing the  perceptible  tension  and  dedica- 
tion of  an  actual  performance  for  the 
poise  and  greater  accuracy  of  a  record- 
ing session  that  could  never  take  place. 

Lipatti  achieved  an  extraordinary  fol- 
lowing for  such  a  young  pianist.  He  was 


revered  by  audiences  with  a  passionate 
devotion  of  the  sort  usually  reserved  for 
elder  statesmen  of  the  art.  I  once  got 
myself  into  a  hornet's  nest  by  criticizing 
his  Schumann  Piano  Concerto,  before  I 
was  aware  of  his  fame.  And  in  truth, 
the  evidence  in  this  recording  shows 
him,  even  in  illness,  to  be  one  of  those 
rare  masters  of  pianistic  stage  art,  a 
fabulous  technician  but  also  a  piano- 
actor  with  a  dramatic  flair  for  projecting 
the  familiar  piano  stage  repertory,  not- 
ably of  Chopin. 

I  suggest  that  here  is  part  of  the  clue 
to  the  Lipatti  fame.  He  was  a  sort  of 
reincarnation  of  the  grand  old-style 
pianists  of  the  past— from  Paderewski  to 
Harold  Bauer.  His  style  of  playing,  mod- 
ern in  strength,  was  nevertheless  of  an 
old  and  grand  tradition  scarcely  known 
among  younger  pianists.  Not  only  in 
repertory  but  in  the  manner  of  playing, 
even  in  the  concert  atmosphere— for 
Lipatti  clung  to  such  nostalgic  touches 
from  the  past  as  the  brief  improvisation 
of  a  few  chords  before  each  group  of 
works,  to  set  the  key  and  mood.  This 
in  our  day  of  12-tone  jazz! 

The  outstanding  performance  here  is 
the  collection  of  Chopin  waltzes— all  but 
one,  which  he  had  not  the  strength  to 
finish.  The  Bach  Partita  is  played  musi- 
cally, in  the  old  wholly  pianistic  man- 
ner (without  a  trace  of  harpsichord),  a  la 
Harold  Samuel  or  even  Dame  Myra 
Hess.  The  Mozart  D  Minor  Sonata  is 
superbly  tailored,  small  but  not  too 
small,  impeccable  in  technique  and 
phrasing  but  strong.  For  my  ear  it's 
the  best  thing  on  the  program. 

Audience  interference  is  minimum. 
Audience  response,  perfervid  in  the  orig- 
inal, is  held  down  to  a  quick  burst  of 
applause  at  the  end  of  each  major  sec- 
tion (where  it  interrupts  the  final  notes 
of  the  music),  quickly  faded  away.  The 
effect  is  oddly  anticlimactic— for  one 
feels,  quite  irrationally,  that  if  there  is 
to  be  applause  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  it  should  be  long  and  loud, 
even  via  LP!  Thus  the  contradictions 
of  the  recorded  art. 

Irmgard  Seefried  in  Person.  Erik  Werba, 
pi.   Decca  DL  9809. 

This  extraordinarily  beautiful  recital  is 
put  together  on  LP  from  four  separate 
concert  recordings  taken  clown  in  vari- 


ous parts  of  Germany,  a  new  trick  o! 
editing  that  is  remarkably  successful  iii 
that  there  is  no  noticeable  identificatioijj 
of  the  separate  occasions  as  though  thn 
recital  were  a  single  concert— yet  the  feell 
ing  of  audience  presence  and  the  reactj 
tion  between  performers  and  listenerjJ 
is  wonderfully  well  projected. 

But  it  is  the  music,  the  superb  peril 
formance  of  Seefried,  that  makes  th.il 
a  fabulous  record.    Her  Schubert  an* 
Brahms,  to  begin  with,  are  out  of  thi 
world,  as  fine  as  anything  of  Lehmam 
and  as  well  styled,  though  both  lighte 
and  more  accurate  in  detail.  It's  tin) 
more   remarkable,    then,    to   come  td 
Mussorgsky's  poignant  "Nursery  Songs' 
with  their  recitative-like  drama  and  fine' 
that  Seefried,  though  singing  in  Ger 
man,  has  an  exciting  mastery   of  thi 
utterly  different  style.  A  group  of  Bat 
tok  songs  ("Village  Scenes")  is  merek 
another  splendid  display  of  rhis  singer' 
dramatic  sense  of  musical  occasion  an< 
her  incredibly  pure  musicianship.  A  fui 
ther  group  by  Hugo  Wolf— no  odds  anc 
ends  in  this  concert— shows  us  again  he 
remarkable  ear  for   the  complex  anc 
tricky   Wolf  harmonies  and  brings  u 
back  to  Germany,  for  an  appropriate 
and    brilliant    ending    with  Richarc 
Strauss.  What  a  concert!  The  whole  an 
ol  the  lied  is  summed  up  in  it. 

Applause  here  is  loud  and  generousl) 
prolonged,  though  the  original  time 
sequences  have  been  unobtrusively 
tightened  for  LP  efficiency.  A  bettei 
idea,  this,  than  the  too-quickly-laded  LP 
applause  that  saves  space  at  the  expense 
of  concert  drama. 

The  piano  of  Erik  Werba  is  a  fine 
musical  complement  to  Seefried's  sing- 
ing throughout,  and  the  recorded  sound 
could  not  better  project  the  sense  of  a 
concert  stage  combined  with  close-up  re- 
corded clarity. 

Mahler:  Symphony  #6  ("Tragic").  Rot 
terdam  Philharmonic,  Flipse.  Epic  SC 
6012  (2). 

This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  con- 
cert recording  that  came  out  well  in  just 
about  every  respect,  against  all  proba- 
bilities. It  was  made,  before  an  audi- 
ence, at  the  Holland  Festival.  There 
are  a  few  faint  coughs  (softened  b\ 
tape  editing,  no  doubt)  to  remind  us 
of  the  people  but  applause  is  entirely 
absent— could  it  have  been  prearranged 
that  no  one  should  interrupt  the  music? 
—and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
work  is  a  straight  recording,  out  of 
the  usual  recording  session. 

But  there  is,  in  this  lucky  take,  the 
additional  sense  of  purpose  and  intensity 
that  can  come  only  from  a  dedicated 
performance,  to  an  audience  expecting 
it.  This  is  as  fine  Mahler  playing  as 
I've  ever  heard,  famous-names  or  no.  It 
is  personal,  stark,  "speaking."  ominous, 
songful,    ecstatic,    an  overwhelmingly 
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direct  emotional  expression  ;is  only 
Mahler's  huge  orchestra  can  do  it. 

Finally,  the  recording  is  a  hi-fi  man's 
dream,  in  large-orchestra  terms.  Huge 
bass,  transparent  and  dean  highs,  a 
giand  sense   of   breadth   and  bigness. 

In  fact  the  only  trouble  at  all  is 
Eamiliar  enough  in  Mahler.  It's  much 
too  long! 

Jiissi  Bjoerling  Sings  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
RCA  Victor  LM  2003. 

Throw  this  one  in  as  a  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  hundreds  of  concerts  to  wildly 
enthusiastic  audiences  that  this  inde- 
fatigable tenor  sings  the  world  over 
every  year.  I  heard  Jiissi  last  summer, 
outdoors,  in  his  native  Sweden:  there 
the  veils  of  delight  came  when  he  lapsed 
into  national  songs  in  Swedish.  On 
this  disc  it  is  obviously  the  Italian 
opera  aria  material,  on  side  2.  that 
the  audience  wants;  RCA  has  left 
enough  of  the  applause  to  make  this 
plenty  clear. 

A  good  concert  sense  is  conveyed. 
Jiissi  even  announces  his  own  encore 
material,  to  even  more  applause.  The 
singing  is  sturdily  magnificent,  but  the 
huzzas  and  bravos  are  likely  to  annoy 
any  listener  who  likes  to  have  his  own 
opinions  in  his  own  home.  Especially 
on  the  third  or  fourth  playing! 

The  Weavers  at  Carnegie  Hall.  (Pete 
Seeger,  Ronnie  Gilbert,  Lee  Hays,  Fred 
Hellerman.)  Vanguard  VRS  9010. 

All  sorts  of  things  go  on  in  Carnegie 
Hall  these  days;  this  was  taken  at  a 
concert  in  the  new  style— no  printed 
program,  no  written  music,  lots  of  ad-lib 
harmony,  and  even  a  bit  of  audi- 
ence participation.  (There  was  clear- 
ly no  program  because,  time  after 
time,  the  audience  sweeps  into  clapping 
as  it  recognizes  the  first  line  or  so  of 
a  tune— and  nobody  writes  clown  the 
sort  of  fluent  banjo-guitar  accompani- 
ment that  Pete  Seeger  and  F*"ed  Heller- 
man purvey.) 

The  Weavers  are  big-time  music  now, 
juke-box  regulars.  As  such,  their  style 
is  remarkably  pure,  their  songs  still  of 
the  best.  To  be  sure,  these  are  jazz- 
manner  arrangements,  the  precision 
vocal  harmonizing,  the  harmonies 
worked  out  and  co-ordinated  ahead 
of  time.  There  is  a  slick  finish  that 
is  something  more  than  mere  folk 
technique;  the  singing,  still  rough  and 
twangy  and  countrified,  has  a  surge 
and  an  edge  that  is  wholly  professional. 
The  Weavers  will  never  be  "collected " 
in  the  field!  fust  the  same,  their  mem- 
bers clearly  have  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  stuff  in  its 
many  manifestations  that  they  do  not 
degrade    the    original    or    distort  its 


homey  intent,  either.  This  is  surely  a 
good  example  of  folk  art  on  the  way  to 
becoming  concert  music. 

Tunes  vary  from  "Darling  Cory," 
"The  Rock  Island  Line,"  "Hush  Little 
Baby,"  to  the  synthetic  "Sixteen  Lous'' 
ol  recent  lame  and  "Greensleeves,"  of 
more  ancient  renown;  and  they  include 
numerous  international  items  from  vari- 
ous cultures,  all  of  course  adapted  to 
the  American  Way,  with  gusto.  No 
need  lor  printed  texts— you  can  hear 
the  words.  Applause  included. 

Hi-Fi  in  the  Making— Boult  Rehearses 
and  Performs  Britten's  "Young  Person's 
Guide  to  the  Orchestra."  Philharmonic 
Promenade  Orch.,  Boult;  Kurt  List. 
Westminster  XWN  18372. 

A  positively  frightening  documentation 
of  the  new  art  of  hi-fi  recording,  poles 
and  poles  away  from  the  direct  concert 
pickup,  this  LP  takes  us  onto  a  sound- 
track of  a  portion  of  a  recording  re- 
hearsal where  Dr.  Kurt  List,  Westmin- 
ster's musical  director,  tells  Sir  Adrian 
Boult,  measure  for  measure,  exactly 
where  the  hi-fi  effect  through  the  con- 
trol-room loudspeakers  is  not  yet  right. 

Presumably  Sir  Adrian  has  already 
shaped  up  his  orchestra  into  the  musical 
form  he  wants:  this  is  a  second  session 
devoted  to  hi-fi.  Dr.  List  does  all  the 
talking;  Sir  A.  simply  says  yes,  quite, 
and  obliges  with  the  required  adjust- 
ments. Bassoon  much  too  loud  here, 
snares  not  coming  through  there,  second 
oboe  not  strong  enough— at  one  point 
Dr.  L.  flatly  tells  the  tympanist  he's 
out  of  tune,  right  in  front  of  the  con- 
ductor. 

Now  do  we  have  here  a  new  dual 
concluctorship  that,  for  the  recorded 
medium  at  least,  is  legitimate?  Dr. 
List,  going  to  an  extreme,  poses  the 
question  very  neatly,  but  we  can't  dodge 
the  fact  that,  these  days,  somebody  must 
be  in  charge  of  relations  between  hi-fi 


Purcell:  Ode  for  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
1692.  Ambrosian  Singers,  Kahnar  Ch. 
Orch.  of  London,  Alfred  Deller  et  al., 
Michael  Tippett.  Vanguard  BG  55!). 

Vivaldi:  Concerto  in  C  lor  Two  Flutes 

(recorders):  Telemann:  Concert i  in  A 
mi.,  B  Flat,  for  Two  Flutes  (recorders). 
Vienna  Philharmusica,  Anger.  Haydn: 
Concerto  for  Flute.  Scheck-Wenzinger 
Ch.  Group.  Crania  UR  8005 

Haydn:  Piano  Sonatas,  vol.  I  (#6  in 
G,  #50  in  C.  #37  in  D).  Nadia  Reisen- 
berg.  Westminster  XWN  18357. 


and  music,  and  it's  not  going  to  be  the 
i  ondut  tor  himself. 

It's  a  coincidence,  I  expect,  that  this 
performance  of  the  "Young  People's 
Guide"  (side  2)  is  somewhat  slack  and 
uninteresting,  though  the  sound  is  ex- 
cellent of  its  hi-fi  type,  the  instruments 
as  it  were  hung  in  space  at  various 
distances  without  much  hall-sense.  If 
it's  not  a  coincidence,  then  the  prob- 
lem still  remains:  how  do  we  get  both 
music  and  hi-fi  out  of  an  orchestra  at 
once?  It  all  depends,  I  guess. 


Bach:  Brandenburg  Concerti   #1,  #2, 

#4.  Boyd  Neel  Orch.,  Ltd.,  Neel.  Uni- 
corn UN  LP  1040. 

Bach:  Brandenburg  Concerti   #3,  #5, 

#6.  Boyd  Neel  Orch..  Ltd.,  Neel.  Uni- 
corn UN  LP  1041. 

This  is  the  most  solid  and  reliable  set 
of  Brandenburgs  to  date— by  which  I 
mean  that  the  performance  is  not  only 
consistently  and  carefully  set  forth  but 
the  interpretations  are  conservative- 
modern,  without  eccentricities,  the 
tempi  wholly  reasonable,  not  too  fast 
or  too  slow,  the  texture  neither  over- 
heavy  nor  too  light. 

Here,  I'd  suggest,  is  the  coming- 
together  of  the  old  extremes  in  Branden- 
burgs, the  large-orchestra  symphonic 
school  of  thought,  once  represented 
so  well  by  Leopold  Stokowski,  Kousse- 
vitzky  et  id.,  and  the  new  "authentic" 
approach,  with  Old  Instruments  and 
a  tiny  chamber  group.  The  playing 
group  is  small  here,  but— again— solidly 
recorded  and  orchestral  enough  for  any 
big-minded  ear.  The  featured  solo 
instruments  are  reasonably  authentic, 
too,  notably  in  the  superb  harpsichord 
playing  of  George  Malcolm  and  the 
high  trumpet  of  Bram  Gay.  No  re- 
corders—the alternative  standard  flutes 
are  used  in  Concerto  #4. 


Cast  the  First  Stone  (Documentary  case 
history  of  a  Prostitute).  Judge  John  M. 
Murtagh,  Sara  Harris.  (See  book  of 
same  title.)  Dolphin  1. 

Hi-Fi  Hi-Jinks  with  Strauss  (Marches, 
Waltzes,  Polkas,  etc.  by  Josef  and  Job. 
Jr.).  Vienna  State  Opera,  Paulik.  Van- 
guard SRV  101. 

Menotti:  The  Unicorn,  the  Gorgon  and 
the  Manticore.  Madrigal-Fable  lor 
Chorus,  Ten  Dancers,  and  Nine  Instru- 
ments. Ensemble  conducted  by  Thomas 
Schippers.  Angel  35437  (boxed). 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  . 


NOW 
U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 

PAY  YOU  HIGHER  INTEREST 

FASTER! 

If  you've  always  bought  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  for  their  rock-ribbed  safety,  their  guaranteed 
return,  the  way  they  make  saving  easier — you've  got  one  more  reason  now! 

Every  Series  E  United  Slates  Sewings  Bond  you've  bought  since  February  1,  19.57  pays  you  a 
new,  higher  interest — 3XA%  when  held  to  maturity*.  It  reaches  maturity  faster — in  only  8 
years  and  11  months.  And  redemption  values  are  higher,  too,  especially  in  the  earlier  years. 

About  your  older  Bonds?  Easy.  Just  hold  onto  them.  As  you  know,  the  rate  of  interest 
a  Savings  Bond  pays  increases  with  each  year  you  own  it,  until  maturity.  Therefore,  the 
best  idea  is  to  buy  the  new — and  hold  the  old! 

The  main  thing  about  E  Bonds,  of  course,  is  their  complete  safety.  Principal  and 
interest  are  fully  guaranteed.  They  are  loss-proof,  fire -proof,  theft-proof — because  the 
Treasury  will  replace  them  without  charge  in  case  of  mishap.  Your  Savings  Bonds  are  as 
solid  as  a  rock — backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Maybe  you  already  know  about  Savings  Bonds — as  one  of  the  40  million  Americans  who 
own  them  today,  or  as  one  of  the  other  millions  who  have  used  Bond  savings  to  help  pay 
for  new  homes,  cars,  or  college  educations,  or  to  make  retirement  financially  easier.  If  so, 
this  is  familiar  territory  to  you — you  know  there's  no  better  way  to  save. 

But  if  you're  new  to  the  game,  find  out  about  Savings  Bonds  and  what  they  can  do  for 
your  future.  Ask  your  banker,  or  check  with  your  employer  about  the  automatic  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  that  makes  saving  painless  and  easy. 

PART  OF  EVERY  AMERICAN'S  SAVINGS 
BELONGS  IN  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 

Tlie  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publication  in 
cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council  and  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 


Come  aboard  for  all  the  fun  of  France 


Once  aboard  a  great  French  Line  ship  to  Europe,  yon  are 
forever  spoiled  for  any  voyage  less  enchanting. 

You  find  the  very  air  sparkles  with  the  fun-loving  spirit 
of  France.  Yon  relax  to  the  French  flair  for  elegance  and 
ever-gracious  service.  Your  appetite  revels  in  the  delights  of 
French  cuisine,  recognized  the  world's  finest.  Yon  respond, 
with  interesting  new  friends,  to  merry  hours  of  entertainment. 

Almost  with  regret  you  arrive  at  your  port  — refreshed 
and  ready  for  the  sights  and  fun  ahead. 


REGULAR  SAILINGS  FROM  NEW  YORK: 

The  magnificent  51,840-ton  Liberie,  August  1,  16. 
The  gracious  and  storied  He  de  France,  August  7,  24. 
The  intimate  Flandre,  July  27,  August  14. 

cfreaeh,  jQne 

610  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Consult  your  Authorized  French  Line  Travel  Agent 
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ENGLISH  DUAL  CHIMES  C7;cfl  7o7(9.  Strikes  either  Whittington  or  Westminster  chimes.  From  famous  Old  Charter  Collection. 

Tick-lock . . .  tick-tock  . . .      whiskey  that  didn't  watch  the  clock...  seven  long  years, 


GERMAN  FIRE  CLOCK  Circa 
1800.  Tells  time  by  amount  of  oil 
burned  in  column.  But  however  time 
is  measured,  you  will  always  enjoy 
Old  Charter's  supreme  quality. 


Only  a  superior  whiskey  improves  with  age.  Old  Charter  goes  into  the 
cask  the  finest  whiskey  obtainable.  Long,  quiet  years  later  it  emerges  with 
all  the  subtle  flavor  a  bountiful  nature  can  bestow  upon  a  whiskey. 

Long  the  standard  of  excellence  for  bourbon  drinkers,  Old  Charter's 
superb  quality  and  rare  smooth  flavor  have  actually  converted 

many  Scott  h.  Canadian  and  Bonded 
whiskey  drinkers.  Try  it  yourself  and  you'll  see  why. 


;iffi\  Kentucky's  Fincsi  Straight  BOURBON 

Straight  Bourbon  Whiskey  •  7  Years  Old 
S6  Proof  •  Old  Charter  Distillery  Co. 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


The  evidence  is  most  conclusive 


Probably  no  other  gin  has  been  so  strenuously  cross- 
examined  for  so  many  years  as  Booth's  House  of  Lords. 
In  Britain  it  is  on  sale  at  every  licensed  establishment, 
and  has  long  held  the  Royal  Warrant  of  the  reigning 
Monarch.  In  the  United  States  Booth's  House  of  Lords 
has  long  been  in  greater  demand  than  any  other  brand 
of  imported  London  dry  gin. 

The  delightful  smoothness  and  flavor  of  Booth's  House 
of  Lords  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  represents  the 
peerage  of  English  gins.  And  the  unhesitating  verdict  of 
men  of  the  greatest  experience  is  that  Booth's  House  of 
Lords  is  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  perfect  Martini. 
Many  consider  it  almost  a  crime  to  use  anything  else. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II 
GIN  DISTILLERS   •    BOOTH'S  DISTILLERIES,  LTD. 

BOOTH'S 

HOUSE  of  LORDS 

Qfc.Qd&tfflSieffi  DRY  GIN 


Imported  by  W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  ■  Sole  Distributor  for  the  U.  S.  A.  •  DISTILLED  FROM  100%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  •  86  PROOF 


TELEPHONE  MAN  BOB  CROUSHORE,  right,  stops  at  farm  of  John  Rathgeb  to  discuss  the  entry  of  this  Jersey  heifer,  Wood-Knoll  Stillwater  Queen, 
in  livestock  show  at  the  Harrold  Community  Fair,  near  Greensburg,  Pa.  Bob  is  a  director  of  the  fair. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ANSEL  ADAMS 


Telephone  Ambassador- at -Large 


He  serves  his  community  on  and  off  the  job 


Tall,  rangy  Bob  Croushore  is  a  mighty 
familiar  figure  in  Greensburg,  Pa.  As  a 
telephone  man,  he  gets  to  meet  and  talk 
with  people  all  around  town.  And  that 
suits  Bob  right  down  to  the  ground  be- 
cause his  big  interest  in  life  happens  to 
be  people. 

Bob  says,  "I  like  to  think  that  the 
folks  around  here  count  on  me  for  good 
dependable  telephone  service."  He  takes 
professional  pride  in  putting  in  new 
telephones  and  in  providing  additional 
telephones  wherever  they  are  needed. 

Bob  Croushorc's  job  and  his  spare- 
time  activities  both  revolve  around 


Greensburg's  community  life.  He  is  a 
charter  member  and  president  of  the 
fire  department,  a  deacon  in  his  church, 
and  a  member  of  the  Greensburg  Lions 
Club.  And  his  friends  in  the  farm  areas 
made  him  a  director  of  the  fair. 

It  seems  that  the  telephone  business 
was  partly  responsible  for  bringing  Bob 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  together.  Mrs. 
Croushore,  before  her  marriage,  was  a 
telephone  operator. 

All  over  the  country,  people  like  the 
Croushores  are  helping  to  make  your 
telephone  service  even  better  and  more 
convenient. 


TESTING  HANDY  NEW  PHONE.  Bob  Crou- 
shore checks  an  additional  telephone 
which  a  customer  wants  for  her  bedroom. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together ...  Bell  Telephone  System  \-[J^k_ 
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EITHER  of  these  valuable  reference  books 

GIVEN  TO  YOU... 


Tt 
he 

Oxford 

Universal 

Dictionary 


RETAIL  J^C'OO 
PRICE  JLJ  

"The  best  English  dic- 

tionary of  its  size" 
—  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

■k       ★  ★ 
LATEST  EDITION 
2515  Pages 

noN 

ADDENDA 


WITH  THE  FIRST  BOOK  YOU  BUY  AS  A 
MEMBER,  IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  SIX  ADDI- 
TIONAL BOOKS  FROM  AT  LEAST  100  MADE 
AVAILABLE  IN  THE  NEXT  TWELVE  MONTHS 


As  a  mhmbbr  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  you 
l\  will  enjoy  three  distinct  advantages:  FIRST, 
you  will  share  in  more  than  $13,000,000  worth  of 
free  books  (retail  value)  distributed  annually  to 
members  as  Book-Dividends.  This  is  actually  a 
form  of  member  profit-sharing,  similar  to  that  of 
a  consumer  co-operative.  The  offer  outlined  here 
really  represents  "advanced"  Book-Dividends 
earned  by  the  purchase  of  the  six  books  you  en- 
gage to  buy  later.  SECOND,  you  will  insure  your- 
self against  missing  the  new  books  you  are  eager 
to  read.  (For  example,  see  the  list  in  the  coupon.) 
THIRD,  you  will  get  these  books  at  a  considerable 
saving— an  average  of  20%  less  than  the  retail  price. 

5|c  The  reference  book  you  choose  will  be  sent 
to  you  with  your  first  purchase. 

^  The  six  additional  booksyou  agree  to  buycan 
be  chosen  from  at  least  100  Club  Selections 
and  Alternates  made  available  during  theyear. 

^  Each  month  you  receive  a  full  and  careful 
report  about  the  next  Book-of-the-Month.  If 
you  judge  it  is  a  book  you  would  not  enjoy, 
you  may  send  back  a  form  (always  provided) 
specifying  some  other  book.  Or  you  may 
simply  say,  "Send  me  nothing." 

5fc  After  your  seventh  purchase — if  you  continue 
—  with  every  second  Club  choice  you  buy 
you  will  receive  a  valuable  Book-Dividend. 

More  than  $200,000,000  worth  of  free  books 
(retail  value)  have  been  earned  and  received 
by  Club  members  as  Book-Dividends. 


BEGIN  MEMBERSHIP 
WITH  ANY  OF  THE  BOOKS  LISTED 


□THE  SCAPEGOAT 
by  Daphne  du  Maurlcr  $tM 
|~|  day  OF  infamy  bj  «  alter  Lord  I  > 

I  1    THE    LAST    ANGRY  MAN 

|  |  by  Gerald  Green 

Prire  (to  member*  only)  S3.95 

THE    NUN'S  STORY 

by  Kathryn  Holme 
Price  (to  member*  only)  $3.75 

THE  SHORT  REIGN  OF  PIPPIN  IV 

by  John  Steinbeck  SJ.no 

THE    LAST  HURRAH 

by  Edwin  ')■(  onnoi 
Price  (to  member*  only)  S3.!):, 


I     I    THE    TURN    OF    THE  TIDE 

1 — 1  by  Ariinir  Bryant 

Price  (to  member*  only)  $•,..',() 

□ THE    FBI  STORY 
by  Don  Whitehead  ti.ts 
I    I    PROFILES    IN  COURAGE 

1 — 1  by  .John  F.  Kennedy  tl.SO 

□ THE     DEAD    SEA  SCROLLS 
by  Millar  Burrows 
Price  (to  member*  only)  S',.95 

I  1    THIS    HALLOWED  GROUND 

I — '  by  Bniee  Cation 

Prire  'to  member*  only)  fi.25 

I-]    THE    BIBLE    AS  HISTORY 

I — I  by  Werner  Keller  $5.95 
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PLEASE  NOTE :  A  "Doable  Selection" — or  a  set  of 
books  offered  to  members  at  a  special  combined  price — 
Is  counted  as  a  *inqle  book  in  reckoning  Book-Divi- 
dend credit,  and  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
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□  THE   OXFORD   UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 
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U.S.  or  Canadian  currency. 
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LETTERS 


Invisible  Sell 

To  the  Editors: 

Robert  Heilbroncr's  otherwise  excel- 
lent piece  ["Public  Relations— the  In- 
visible Sell."  June]  misses  the  big  point 
about  PR's  lunction.  .  .  .  PR  spreads 
and  stories  are  not  intended,  I  believe, 
to  peddle  the  product.  The  real  func- 
tion ...  is  to  bring  a  person  or  thing 
into  the  specific  competitive  area  in 
which  the  client  functions.  If  John 
Smith;  president  of  Company  X.  gets  a 
cover  story  in  Neiusioeek,  or  Nancy 
Smith,  budding  actress,  gets  a  mention 
in  Lyons'  or  Winchell's  column,  it's  not 
important  whether  five  million  people 
read  it  or  not.  It's  important  for  Com- 
pany X's  competition,  or  casting  di- 
rectors and  producers  to  sec  it.  .  .  . 

Most  public  relations  is  like  sky- 
writing—dramatic and  expensive  and 
then  a  wind  comes  along  and  it's  for- 
gotten. Anyone  who  knows  his  public 
relations  will  tell  you  that  a  good  story 
on  the  Times  financial  page  is  worth 
far  more  to  a  company  than  a  good 
story  on  a  news  page.  Public  relations 
should  mean  creating  status  among  your 
equals.  Anything  else  looks  good  in  a 
scrapbook,  but  that's  all  it  is— scrap. 

Arnold  Beichman 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  sure  every  public  relations  man 
who  read  Mr.  Heilbroner's  article  would 
agree  unanimously  with  one  of  his  con- 
clusions: "We  live  in  a  noisy  society; 
one  in  which  everyone  talks  and  few 
say  anything." 

H.  Walton  Cloke 
Washington,  D.  C. 

As  the  president  of  the  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts Package  Stores  Association 
noted  to  John  C.  Parker,  the  architect 
who  specializes  in  designing  Colonial 
homes,  as  they  left  the  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  the  Van  Norman  Industries,  Inc. 
in  the  Hotel  Sheraton-Kimball,  en  route 
to  the  baseball  game  between  American 
International  College  and  Springfield 
College  behind  the  Bay  State  Rehabili- 
tation Center,  where  Miss  Eastern  States 
Exposition  of  1957  was  visiting  a  pa- 
tient. "I  think  that  Heilbroner  fellow 
was  exaggerating  when  he  wrote  about 
public  relations  men  trying  to  sneak 
their  clients'  names  into  print.'' 

Joseph  Napolitan 
Springfield,  Mass. 


The  section  [of  the  Heilbroner  arti- 
cle] entitled  "Where  the  Doubt  Begins" 
does  not  give  the  full  facts. 

In  1947  the  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  engaged  in  an  ex- 
periment in  public  education  in  Cin- 
cinnati. .  .  .  Public  opinion  was  tested 
as  to  information  and  attitudes  on  the 
UN,  an  intensive  education  campaign 
followed,  and  public  opinion  was  tested 
alter  the  education  campaign. 

Our  goal  was  to  find  out  what  tvpes 
of  techniques  were  most  effective  in 
education  about  the  United  Nations; 
not  to  try  a  mass  public  relations  job. 
Thus  Mr.  Heilbroner's  sentence.  "In  a 
word  the  campaign  was  a  gigantic  frost," 

inaccurate. 

We  were  most  anxious  to  find  out 
better  ways  to  help  people  know  more 
about  the  LTnited  Nations.  We  learned  a 
great  deal  from  the  experiment  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Estelle  Linzer 
American  Assoc.  for  the  UN 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Public  relations  may  be  invisible  to 
Mr.  Heilbroner.  but  to  newspapermen 
it  is  all  too  visible.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  wrath— and  consequent 
loss  of  sympathy— like  the  wrath  of  a  re- 
porter who  works  his  way  to  the  source 
ol  a  storv.  the  company  president,  and 
is  blandly  told  by  the  executive  to  "see 
the  public  relations  department." 

Pall  B.  Beers 
Hanisburg,  Pa. 

...  I  found  [the  article]  a  graphic  and 
fair  survey  of  the  public  relations  field 
in  Mr.  Heilbroner's  highly  readable 
style. 

However  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
several  statements  in  the  interests  of  ac- 
curacy. 

Mr.  Heilbroner  implies  Paul  Garrett 
was  the  first  PR  man  to  work  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  that  General  Motors 
started  becoming  aware  of  public  rela- 
tions about  the  time  he  was  employed  in 
1931.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Carl  Acker- 
man,  who  had  conducted  his  own  pub- 
lic relations  office  from  1921-27.  was 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  General 
Motors  in  1930-31  ...  in  charge  of 
public  relations. 

Heilbroner  says,  "Go  through  the 
catalogues  of  the  universities  twenty 
\ears  back,  and  you  search  for  a  course 
on  public  relations  in  vain."  A  survey 
made  by  this  organization  in  1937  .  .  . 
[shows]  courses  in  public  relations  were 
being  given  at  Buc knell,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  the  University 
<>1  Southern  California,  and  many  of  the 


other  courses  covered  the  subject  under 
different  names.  I  myself  gave  the  first 
public  relations  course  at  any  American 
university  at  New  York  University  in 
1923.  Edward  L.  Bernays 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

"The  Invisible  Sell"  comes  close  to; 
defining  a  profession  which  all  but  de- 
fies definition— even  (or  perhaps  espe- 
cially) by  those  of  us  most  closely  con- 
nected with  it. 

A  pertinent  addendum  might  be  a 
statement  by  Dan  J.  Forrestal,  manager 
of  public  relations  tor  Monsanto  Chem- 
ical and  current  president  ol  the  Pub- 
lic Relations  Society  of  America,  in  a 
recent  speech  in  Dallas.  He  pointed 
out  that  PR  has  managed  to  develop  an 
ethical  code  in  the  space  of  a  few 
decades,  whereas  standards  of  the  medi- 
cal and  legal  professions,  for  example, 
were  many  centuries  in  evolving.  .  .  . 

Pall  L.  Denton 
Witherspoon  &:  Assoc. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

How  to  Grow  Genius 

To  the  Editors: 

Re  "Can  We  Grow  Geniuses  in  Sci- 
ence?" [June],  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any 
field  other  than  perhaps  Showmanship 
and  Salesmanship.  No.  we  can't.  But 
not  for  any  of  the  reasons  suggested  by 
Lancelot  Law  Whyte. 

It  isn't  a  production  problem.  It  isn't 
a  matter  of  posting  signs  on  bulletin 
boards.  Genius  is  natural  born,  not 
manufactured;  it  grows  in  its  own  way, 
like  Top>\.  without  regard  for  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  so  necessary  for 
the  "other-directed"  folk;  and  it  is  per- 
manently self-inspired  without  having 
to  be  notified  by  bulletin  boards.  It 
knows  what  the  big  problems  are  from 
babyhood,  in  its  blood,  bones,  and  en- 
trails. .  .  .  Jack  M.  Webster 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Congratulations  on  your  choice  of  a 
writer  to  explore  the  development  of 
genius  problem.  Your  choice  has  once 
again  validated  that  old  saying.  "Set  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief."  .  .  . 

William  E.  Hawk.  Jr. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Not-so-mysterious  Island 

To  the  Editors: 

I  am  a  Catholic  priest  with  some 
experience  among  Puerto  Ricans  on  the 
island  and  in  the  states.  I  do  not  think 
vour  explanation  ["The  Editor's  Easy 
Chair,"  June]  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Cath- 
olics' attitude  to  birth  control  is  the 
correct  one. 
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OF  THESE  SUPERB  HIGH-FIDELITY 


12"  COLUMBIA  ©RECORDS 

tf  you  join  the  Columbia  ©  Record  Club  now— and  agree  to  purchase  4  selections  during  the  coming  12  months 


TCHAIKOVMV 


NUTCRACKER  SUITE  W[ 
THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY  BALLET 


THL  PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE  ORMANDT.  Cnd«t« 


THE  KING  OF  SWING 


1937-38  Jazz  Concert  No.  2 


ANDRE 
KOSTELANETZ 


Plays  the  Hiusic  of 


JEROME 

KERN 


even.  offe/iccL  -to  kew  w&wJoeAA 


LI'L  ABNER 

Music  from  the  Btoodwoy  Production 

PERCY  FAITH 


ADvENIUBE  I 


H«jH  FiOEUTv  SOUND  I 


Scheherazade 

rimsky-korsskov 


CONCERT  BY  THE  SEA 
ERROLL  GARNER 


p  —  —  — .— |AN  $11.94  VALUE  SENT  TO  YOU  AT  ONCE— MAIL  ENTIRE  COUPON  NOwi""^  —  —  —  ^ 


:S!  You  may  have,  FREE,  ANY  3  of  these  best-selling 
.2"  Columbia  ©  records.  We  make  this  unique  offer 
introduce  you  to  the  money-saving  program  of  the  1 
umbia  ®  Record  Club  ...  a  program  that  selects 
you  each  month  the  greatest  works  in  every  field  of 
;ic— performed  by  the  world's  finest  artists,  brilliantly 
roduced  on  Columbia  ©  records. 

W  THE  CLUB  OPERATES:  To  enjoy  the  Club's  benefits 
nail  the  coupon,  indicating  which  one  of  the  four  Club 
fisions  best  suits  your  musical  taste:  Classical;  Jazz; 
ening  and  Dancing;  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and 
srcal  Comedies. 

:ach  month  you  will  receive  free  the  Club  Magazine 
ich  describes  the  current  selections  in  all  four  Divi- 
ns.  You  may  accept  or  reject  the  monthly  selection 
your  Division  ...  or  you  may  take  records  from  other 
b  Divisions  .  .  .  thereby  assuring  you  the  widest 
sible  choice  of  recorded  entertainment.  Or  you  may 
us  to  send  you  NO  record  in  any  month, 
'our  only  obligation  is  to  purchase  four  selections 
n  the  more  than  100  that  will  be  offered  during  the 
t  12  months.  The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and 
ed  to  you  at  only  $3.98  (original  cast  Musical  Shows 
lewhat  higher),  plus  a  small  mailing  charge. 

=E  BONUS  RECORDS  GIVEN  REGULARLY:  The  three 
ords  sent  to  you  now  represent  an  "advance"  of  the 
b's  bonus  system  —  given  to  you  at  once.  After  you 
e  fulfilled  your  membership  obligation  by  purchasing 
■r  records,  you  will  receive  an  additional  free  Bonus 
ord  of  your  choice  for  every  two  additional  Club 
lections  you  accept.  Bonus  records  are  superb  12" 
umbia  ©  records-the  very  best  of  the  Columbia  © 
alog-just  like  those  shown  here. 
Indicate  on  the  coupon  which  three  records  you  want 
e,  and  the  Division  you  prefer.  Then  mail  the  coupon  at 
:e.You  must  be  delighted  with  membership  or  you  may 
icel  it  by  returning  the  free  records  within  10  days. 

COLUMBIA  ®  RECORD  CLUB 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


COLUMBIA  g)  RECORD  CLUB. 
Dept.  289,     Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  as  my  FREE  gift  the  3  records  indi- 
cated here:  (Select  the  records  you  want  by  circling  3 
numbers  in  the  list  at  the  right) 
. .  .and  enroll  me  in  the  following  Division  of  the  Club: 

(check  one  box  only) 

□  Classical  □  Listening  and  Dancing 

□  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  □  Jazz 
and  Musical  Comedies 

Each  month  you  will  send  me  the  Columbia  ©  Record 
Club  Magazine  which  describes  the  records  offered  in 
all  four  Club  Divisions.  I  have  the  privilege  of  accept- 
ing the  monthly  selection  in  the  Division  checked  above, 
or  any  other  selection  described,  or  none  at  all.  My 
only  obligation  is  to  purchase  four  records  in  the  next 
12  months  at  the  regular  list  price  plus  a  small  mail- 
ing charge.  After  accepting  four  records.  I  will  receive 
a  free  Bonus  record  for  every  two  additional  records 
I  purchase.  If  not  delighted  with  membership.  I  may 
cancel  within  10  days  by  returning  all  records. 


(Please  Print) 

City    _  „_  

62 


CIRCLE  THE  NUMBERS  OF  THE 
3  RECORDS  YOU  WANT 


1.  Tchaikovsky: 
Nutcracker  Suite: 
The  Sleeping 
Beauty  Ballet 

Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra. Ormandy.  cond. 

2.  The  Voice 

Frank  Sinatra  in  12 
songs  that  first  made 
him  famous  —  Lover, 
Fools  Rush  In.  etc. 

3.  King  of  Swing;  Vol.  I 
Benny  Goodman  and 
Original  Orch..  Trio. 
Quartet.  Ridin'  High, 
Moonglow—9  more. 

4.  Li'l  Abner 

Percy  Faith  and  his 
Orchestra  play  music 
from  this  gay  hit  show. 

5.  Bernstein :  Fancy 
Free—  Ballet  Suite; 
Copland:  El  Salon 
Mexico:  Milhaud :  La 
Creation  du  Monde 

Leonard  Bernstein 
conducting  the  Colum- 
bia Symphony  in  bril- 
liant performances  of 
three  modern  works. 

6.  MoonlightBecomesYou 

Here's  mood  music  in 
Hi-Fi  -  Paul  Weston 
and  his  Music  from 
Hollywood.  12  songs. 


7.  Ellington  Uptown 

Duke  Ellington  and 
Orchestra  perform 
Skin  Deep,  TheMooche, 
Perdido  —  2  more. 

8.  Levant  Plays  Gershwin 

3  works— Rhapsody  In 
Blue;  Concerto  in  F: 
An  American  in  Paris. 

9.  Day  By  Day 

Doris  Day  sings  12 
popular  songs— includ- 
ing The  Song  Is  You, 
Autumn  Leaves,  etc. 

10.  Rimsky- Korsakov: 
Scheherazade 

Philadelphia  Orch.. 
Ormandy,  conductor.  A 
superb  performance  of 
this  exotic  score. 

11.  Music  of  Jerome  Kern 

Andre  Kostelanetz  and 
his  Orchestra  play  20 
Kern  favorites. 

12.  Concert  by  the  Sea 
Erroll  Garner  In  an 
actual  Jazz  perform- 
ance at  Carmel.  Calif 
Teach  Me  Tonight. 
Where  or  When.  I'll 
Remember  April  —  8 
more. 


CANADA:  Prices  slightly  higher. 
Address  11-13  Soho  St.,  Toronto  2B 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited} 

to  an  established  Columbia  Records  dealer.  (Dealer's  Nome      -  

authorized  to  accept  subscriptions,  please  fill  t 

in  the  dealer's  name  and  address:  /  Deoler's  Address  _   P-21 
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11 E  D ITE  R  R  AN  K  AN 

""CREEK  ISLANDS 


MADEIRA  •  CASABLANCA  •  TANGIER  •  TUNIS  •  MALTA 
ALEXANDRIA  •  BEIRUT  •  HAIFA  •  CYPRUS  •  RHODES 
ISTANBUL  •  ATHENS  •  CRETE  •  PATRAS  •  CORFU 
DUBROVNIK  •  VENICE  •  SICILY  •  NAPLES 
CANNES  •  BARCELONA  •  PALMA 
MALAGA  •  GIBRALTAR 
LISBON 


Shore  Excursions  operated  by 

American  Express 


The  Magnificent 

tss  OLYMPIA 

23,000  tons,  21  knots 

FROM  NEW  YORK 

JANUARY  17,  1958 

62  DAYS  •  25  PORTS 

18  COUNTRIES  •  3  CONTINENTS 
13,323  MILES  •  From  $1245 

To  the  sunkissed  Mediterranean, 
Adriatic  and  fabled  Aegean  .  .  .  more 
ports,  more  side  trips,  more  shore  ex- 
cursions! Limited  to  less  than  half  nor- 
mal capacity . . .  extra  luxury  service  for 
every  passenger,  Continental  cuisine. 


Colorful  Cruise  Folder  from  your  TRAVEL  AGENT  , 

GREEK  LINE 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  TORONTO  •  MONTREAL 


FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

.'J!  GIMLET 

29  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau, 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES 
i  1 1  us.  Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet, 
Dept.  13-H,  745— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Nassau,  Bahamas 

BRITISH  COLONIAL 
HOTEL 

ENTIRE  HOTEL  COM- 
PLETELY REMODELED 

Fronting  directly  on  the 
ocean,  luxurious  accom- 
modations and  superb 
sports  facilities  within 
its  own  beautiful  sea- 
side estate.  Good  taste 
characterizes  a  holiday 
at  this  internationally 
renowned  resort.  Su- 
perior in  every  respect, 
the  British  Colonial  at- 
tracts a  patronage  ap- 
preciative of  the  finer 
things  in  life.  Incom- 
parable accommoda- 
tions, service,  cuisine 
and  an  active  social  cal- 
endar. Championship 
tennis  courts.  water 
skiing,  private  beach, 
magnificent  salt  water 
swimming  pool.  Attrac- 
tive Summer  Rates. 
Open  All  Year. 

Spring  Lake  Beach.  N.  J. 
THE  ESSEX 
AND  SUSSEX 

A  resort  world  in  it- 
self, under  the  manage- 
ment of  Fred  Abel 
of  the  Seaview  at  Miami 
Beach.  Situated  directly 
on  the  ocean  with  its 
own  private  heach.  the 
ESSEX  and  SUSSEX  is 
a  massive  resort  prop- 
erty accommodating  400. 
Convenient  to  MON- 
MOUTH PARK  race- 
track. Tennis  Courts. 
Putting  Green  on  prem- 
ises. Golf  Club  few 
minutes  away.  Famous 
Essex  Lounge  for  cock- 
tails and  dancing.  For- 


mal and  casual  dance 
nights  in  the  ballroom. 
Sixty  miles  from  NYC 
off  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  (exit  96).  Late 
June  to  early  Sept.  Am. 
plan. 

Davtona  Beach,  Fla. 

THE  PRINCESS  tSSENA 
HOTEL.- INN-COTTAGES 
A  Unit  of  Craig  Hotel 
Corp.  Just  a  step  from 
the  World's  most  fam- 
ous beach.  A  complete 
Resort  entity,  occupying 
6  beautiful  landscaped 
acres.  A  hotel  famed  for 
quiet  charm,  luxurious 
appointments  and  gra- 
cious service.  One  of 
Florida's  most  d  istin- 
guished  hotels.  New 
swimming  pool.  Nightly 
entertainment.  Exquisite 
cuisine.  Air-conditioned 
and  heated  rooms.  Free 
parking  on  premises. 
American  and  European 
Plans.  Attractive  rates 
now  prevailing.  Open  all 
year. 

West  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
—(LUXURY  RESORT 
HOTEL) 

Overlooking  beautiful 
Lake  Worth  offers  lux- 
urious resort  living  the 
year  'round.  An  atmos- 
phere of  quiet  elegance 
assures  you  the  really 
relaxed  vacation  to 
which  you  are  entitled. 
Excel  lent  d  in  ing  room 
and  cocktai I  lounge  in- 
creases that  feel  ing  of 
wel I -be ing  and  content- 
ment. European  plan.  At- 
tractive Summer  Rates. 
OPEN   ALL  YEAR. 


VIEWS  UNLIMITED!  Towering  high  above  ex- 
clusive Beekman  Hill,  our  rooms  command 
superb  views  of  the  East  River,  U.N.  and  the 
New  York  skyline.  Your  dollar  still  buys  a  lot 
of  good  living  here.  Singles  from  $6.50.  Special 
weekly  rates  for  extended  visits. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  HA 


^Beekman  Sower 


I0P  0'  THE 
TOWER 

cocktaii  H  D  T  F  T 

.LOUNGE- 

\j<y        4  9TH  ST.  AT  EAST  RIVER.  NEW  YORK  17.  N  Y, 
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0QutUJult> 

Smooth  beaches,  majestic  cliffs.  Magnifi- 
cent scenery.  Accommodations  of  all  types. 
Late  August  is  especially  good  for  vacations 
here  because  of  the  warmer  water,  more 
sunshine  &  greater  choice  of  accommoda- 
tions. 

Write  for  information  and  color  folder. 
0GUNQUIT   PUBLICITY  BUREAU,  Ogunquit  16,  Maine 
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LETTERS 

Puerto  Rico  is  simply  not  the  "over- 
whelmingly Catholic  country"  you  as- 
sume it  is.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  people  are  practicing  Catholics.  The 
vast  majority,  because  of  lack  of  train- 
ing and  instruction,  "don't  seem  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  hierarchy"  in  any- 
thing: they  do  not  attend  Sunday  Mass, 
observe  Friday  abstinence,  make  their 
Easter  communion.  It  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  a  "minor  mystery"  that  they  dis- 
regard the  Church's  teaching  on  sex. 

The  difference  between  Massachusetts 
and  Puerto  Rico,  then,  is  not  one  be- 
tween Irish  and  Latin;  it  is  between  a 
place  with  one  priest  for  every  800  peo- 
ple, and  one  with  one  priest  for  every 
6,500  people.  Rev.  John  P.  Boland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Teachers  as  People 

To  the  Editors: 

Speaking  from  three  years  of  teaching 
experience,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Sally 
Carrighar's  students  ["Murder  in  the 
Schoolroom,"  June]  pulled  the  wool 
over  her  eyes. 

Kids  can  do  this,  especially  to  the  J 
naive.  Miss  Carrighar  got  them  started, 
and  when  they  saw  she  was  lapping  iu  ; 
up.  they  poured  it  on. 

I  read  the  article  to  one  of  my 
eleventh-grade  English  classes,  and  they 
had  a  laugh  on  Miss  Carrighar  too.  We 
agreed  it  is  preposterous  to  believe  that 
none  of  these  exceptional  children  had 
ever  been  praised  by  a  teacher  except 
after  three  years  had  gone  by  or  on  the  ■ 
last  day  of  school,  and  then  only  in 
private.  We  also  believe  it  is  preposter- 
ous to  believe  the  generalization  that 
children  don't  accept  teachers  as  people.  | 
Theodore  Labrenz 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


If  Miss  Carrighar  had  met  her  pupils 
five  days  a  week  for  forty  weeks  instead 
of  one  day  a  week  for  eight,  it  is  con- 
ceivable they  would  have  had  a  sub- 
conscious desire  to  murder  her  too.  If 
she  had  tried  to  teach  them  some  of  the 
essentials  they  don't  like— which  other 
English  teachers  must  teach— she  might 
have  detected  signs  of  rebellious  dislike 
for  her.  .  .  . 

If  Miss  Carrighar  had  spent  her  eve- 
nings and  weekends  correcting  themes 
instead  of  teaching  her  pupils  the  theory 
of  writing,  she  might  not  have  presented 
such  an  attractive  front  in  the  school 
room.  In  fact,  she  might  have  wondered 
il  she  really  were  a  human  being  at  all. 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  dispelled  some 
of  this  illusion  about  the  "stark,  honest 
viewpoint"  of  the  young?  If  the  child's 
judgment  is  so  honest,  why  does  he  rush 
shrieking  down  the  aisles  at  the  sight 
and  sound  of  an  Elvis  Presley?  .  .  . 


Another  Marboro  Book  Club 


Exclusive! 


THE  MONUMENTAL  STUDY  OF 

Mass 
Culture 


A  scholarly,  witty,  wickedly  revealing 
portrait  off  the  "Lonely  Crowd"  at  play 

•  From  Mickey  Spillane  to  Norman  Vincent  Peale 

•  From  Kostelanetz  to  Rock-and-Roll 

•  From  the  "girlie"  magazines  to  the  "New  Yorker" 

•  From  the  Cult  of  Sadism  to  the  Rituals 
of  Conformity 


IS  A  BOMBSHELL  OF  A  BOOK  ...  a  thought- 
oking,  fight-provoking,  mercilessly  honest 
ly  of  our  brave  new  world  of  fish-tailed 
)mobiles,  embarrassingly  Freudian  comic 
bs,  orgiastic  "detective"  stories,  and  dehy- 
[ted  fresh-frozen  "culture".  By  turns  sting- 
hilarious,  and  perversely  hopeful,  it  is  the 
t  comprehensive  and  significant  critique 
inass  culture  ever  published— a  fitting  suc- 
or  to  The  Lonely  Croud. 

$6.50  Everywhere  —  Yours  Free 

er  until  now  has  the  scholarly  world  de- 
rided upon  the  "popular"  arts  with  such 
roughness,  such  diabolical  zest,  and  such 
porseless  logic.  The  writers  of  this  book  are 
kly   celebrated    in   the   academic  sphere 
Havid  Reisman,  Edmund  Wilson,  Dwight 
McDonald,  Christopher  LaFarge,  Clement 
•,*enberg,  and  Charles  J.  Rolo  are  just  a 
of  them).  But  here  their  scholarship  is 
Ifected  at  some  exceedingly  down-to-earth 
ustions.  For  example: 

L'il  Abner  Psychoanalyzed 

■Lr'il  Abner's  mother  over-protective  and 
Isculine?  (And  if  so,  why  did  Al  Capp 
ne  her  Pansy  ?)  Why  do  "naughty"  girls  in 
filly  wood  films  turn  out  to  be  "good"?  (And 
ffy  do  good  girls  in  French  films  turn  out  to 
naughty?)  Was  it  just  a  coincidence  that 
i1  llane  and  McCarthy  happened  to  the  same 
^ntry  at  the  same  time? 

li  aspect  of  American  popular  culture  is 
elected  (or  spared).  The  hagiology  and 
Ijnonology  of  Madison  Avenue  . . .  the  "cul- 
'e-pill"  therapy  of  the  self-help  books  and 
I  digest  magazines  ...  Hollywood's  contri- 
tions to  theology  ...  the  rage  for  "nearly- 
Issical"  music ...  the  almost  clinical  por- 
yal  of  advanced  schizophrenia  in  a  popular 


"Probably  the  best  book  on  the  subject 
now  available.  Ought  to  be  read  by 
everyone  who  still  can  read." 

—GILBERT  SELDF.S,  Saturday  Review. 


song  called  Paper  Doll. ..the  bizarre  "Orwell- 
esque"  implications  of  Person  to  Person  and 
This  Is  Your  Life  . . .  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  other  mass-phenomena  studied,  diagnosed, 
and  dissected  with  delightful  erudition  (and 
with  utterly  fascinating  results). 

Mass  Culture  is  tvpical  of  the  kind  of  book 
the  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB  makes  avail- 
able regularly  to  its  members  at  drastically 
reduced  prices.  It  has  just  been  published  at 
$6.50.  But  it  is  yours  without  charge  if  you 
join  now. 

Trial  Membership  Is  Cancellable 

You  are  not  obligated  to  order  any  books  from 
the  Club  when  you  send  for  your  free  copy  of 
Mass  Culture.  Read  it,  enjoy  it,  for  2  full 
weeks  (it  is  almost  600  pages  long).  Then,  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  you  wish 
to  remain  a  member,  simply  return  the  book. 
You'll  be  under  no  obligation  and  your  trial 
membership  will  be  cancelled.  The  Club  takes 
all  the  risk.  Why?  Because  we  believe  you'll 
want  to  keep  the  book  as  a  Free  Gift  and  con- 
tinue your  membership.  You  see,  this  is  no 
ordinary  book  club. 

A  Select  Circle  of  Readers 

Like  a  cooperative,  the  MARBORO  BOOK 
CLUB  enables  readers  who  share  the  same 
discerning  tastes  to  pool  their  purchasing 


power— and  thereby  save  an  average  of  one- 
half  when  they  buy  books. 

For  instance,  members  of  the  MARBORO 
BOOK  CLUB  paid  only  $3.95  for  The  Man- 
darins. (Everybody  else  paid  $6.00).  The 
Living  Stage  (  published  at  $8.00)  cost  mem- 
bers only  $3.95.  If  you  had  been  a  member 
during  the  past  year,  you  would  have  saved 
comparable  sums  on  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
Anglo-Saxon  Attitudes,  Seven  by  Colette,  ' 
Sartre's  Being  and  Nothingness,  and  many, 
many  others. 

Save  50%  on  Books  You  Want  Most 

You  will  find  many  of  these  titles  still  avail- 
able if  you  join  now  — plus,  of  course,  the 
important  new  books  that  you  would  other- 
wise buy  this  year  at  higher  prices— and  all 
at  the  Club's  remarkably  low  Me m hers'  Prices. 
Moreover,  you  will  receive  a  Free  Bonus  Book 
of  your  own  choosing  with  every  4  books  you 
select  from  the  scores  of  new  and  recent  titles 
always  available  to  members  at  substantial 
savings. 

Important  to  Act  Quickly 

Meanwhile,  you'll  want  to  send  for  your  free 
copy  of  Mass  Culture  and  make  up  your 
own  mind  later  about  membership  in  the 
MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB.  So  mail  this  cou- 
pon today  while  copies  are  still  available. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB,  222  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3 

Plcaso  issuo  mo  a  cancellable  Trial  Membership  in  (he  MAUBOKO  ROOK  CLUB  and  send,  as  my  free  Rift  for 
joining,  a  copy  of  MASS  crLTT'RK.  If  for  any  reason  T  decide  not  to  remain  a  member.  I  may  return  the 
book  within  '1  weeks  and  my  membership  will  be  Cancelled  without  cost  or  obligation.  If  I  elect  to  keep  the 
frco  book  and  remain  a  member,  I  agree  to  buy  at  least  4  books  during  the  coming  year.  I  will  receive  advance 
notice  of  each  book  offered  by  the  Club,  and  I  may  decline  any  book  simply  by  returning  the  printed  form 
always  provided.  Kvery  4  books  ordered  through  the  Club  at  the  low  Members'  Prices  entitle  me  to  a  free 
Bonus  Book  of  my  choice. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


.ZONE. 


-STATE- 
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Pardon  the 
intrusion... but  if 
you're  an  engineer, 
Douglas  needs  you! 

Maybe  your  engineering  talents 
won't  win  her  heart.  But  how 
about  trying  them  out  on  us? 
Douglas  offers  you  assignments 
on  projects  of  such 
tremendous  scope  as 
. . .  the  exciting  DC-8  jet 
transport. 

. .  .  THOR,  top-priority 
intermediate  range  ballistics 
missile. 

. . .  and  many  more  commercial 
and  military  projects  that  assure 
engineers  greater  promotion 
opportunities,  a  chance  to  plan 
far  into  the  future  and  to  gain 
substantial  rewards. 

Douglas  plants  and  facilities 
give  you  a  nationwide  choice  of 
pleasant  places  to  live. 

Please  write  for  complete  information  to: 

C.  C.  LaVENE 


DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 
BOX  620-U 


LET 

The  child's  desire  to  murder  his  pai> 
(  ins  .iikI  teachers  must  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  It  is  the  natural  reaction  of 
the  balky  coll  to  its  trainer'. 

Alice  Good  Farnsworth 
North  San  Juan,  Calif. 

Where,  oh  where,  did  Miss  Carrighar's 
youngsters  find  these  faceless  mon- 
strosities, these  zombies  they  say  have 
been  their  teachers?  I  have  taught  lor 
forty  years  in  lour  schools,  in  lour  dil- 
ferent  parts  of  New  York  State— villages, 
a  small  city,  a  large  one.  I  have  known 
well  hundreds  of  teachers  .  .  .  and 
never  among  them  have  I  encountered 
one  who  did  not  praise,  who  did  not 
"tell  what  she  thought"— far  too  lre- 
cpaently  in  the  opinion  of  many  pupils 
I  fear— who  was  "not  people."  We  have 
plenty  of  faults,  hut  those  three  are 
definitely  not  among  them!  .  .  . 

Josephine  P.  Howse 
N.  Y.  State  English  Council 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

[The  article]  brought  back  a  memory 
over  thirty  years  old.- One  summer  .  .  . 
I  squired  a  twenty-six-year-old  principal 
attending  summer  school  to  social  gath- 
erings.  At  least  in  her  summer  mood  she 
w  as  a  good  companion  to  a  sixteen-year- 
old  boy. 

I  remember  asking  her  earnestly  why 
leathers  couldn't  be  people.  Her 
answer  was  that  discipline  would  be  im- 
possible if  the  students  ever  found  out 
that  the  teacher  was  just  another  hu- 
man being.  She  said  children  weren't 
"people"  in  school  either,  but  were  pu- 
pils, and  the  learning  process  would  he 
sabotaged  if  a  teacher  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  children  as  anything  else 
hut  pupils. 

In  high  school  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  three  teachers  who  were  "people" 
and  very  fine  people  indeed.  I  will  be 
forever  indebted  to  them.  Judging  from 
my  children's  experience,  such  teachers 
are  rarely  found,  even  today. 

This  article  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  every  teacher  and  every  student 
of  teaching.  .  .  .  Don  Marty 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

.  .  .  Miss  Carrighar's  article  reveals 
shocking  lack  of  knowledge  about  pre- 
adolescence;  particularly  the  ways  in 
which  pre-adolescent  boys  deal  with  and 
feci  about  female  authority  figures.  .  .  . 

f ra  J.  Gordon 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Fla. 

Love  that  Apple 

To  the  Editors: 

When  Hugh  G.  Foster  ["The  Tyranny 
ol  the  Tomato,"  June]  libels  this  tastiest 


TERS 

and  most  versatile  vegetable,  he  must 
be,  he  lias  to  be  referring  to  something 
other  than  the  real  tomato. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Foster  never  ate  a  real 
tomato.  Maybe  his  experiences  have 
been  with  that  imitation  fruit  found 
more  often  than  not  in  the  supermarkets 

These  are  not  tomatoes.  Not  ripe 
tomatoes,  that  is.  These  are  market 
tomatoes,  pulled  from  the  nourishing 
vine  while  still  quite  green.  ...  Ol 
course  there  isn't  any  flavor  in  a  green 
tomato,  and  a  green-pulled  tomato  i: 
still  a  green  tomato  when  the  shoppel 
buys  it,  though  by  that  time  it  ma) 
be  a  pleasing  red.  Green  can  tun: 
to  red  in  the  tomato  world,  and  does 
hut  green  can't  turn  to  ripe  excepi 
on  the  vine.  .  .  . 

The  true  tomato— that  is  something 
else.  The  privileged  few,  possessed  o. 
green  thumbs,  favorable  climate,  gooc 
soil,  and  plenty  of  time  for  horticulture 
grow  their  own.  The  rest  of  us  nuts 
depend  on  country  cousins  or  tha 
rare  peddler  or  store  that  sells,  ii 
season,    the   real    vine-ripened  tomato 

The  treat  is  worth  waiting  for,  Mr 
Foster,  and  you  should  try  it  some  time 
Just  for  a  starter,  peel  your  tomatoes 
slice  thickly,  salt  lightly,  then  refrig 
erate  for  a  while  before  serving.  .  . 

W.  R.  McAlistei 
Anahuac,  Tex 

Mr.  Foster  went  to  Gloucester 

To  seek  puritanical  food. 

But  he  found  that  tomatoes  had 

conquered  potatoes- 
Such  taste  is  exceedingly  crude! 

So  Mr.  Foster  departed  from  Glouceste 
To  seek  a  culture  more  pure. 
This  is  all  very  well.  Mr.  F.,  hut 

pray  tell— 
A  hangover  how  do  Fo?/  cure? 

Helen  R.  Smiti 
San  Antonio,  Tex 

Recognizing  Red  Chint 

To  the  Editors: 

I  have  lived  much  of  my  life  on  tin 
China  mainland  and  most  ol  the  pas 
five  years  in  Formosa.  I  am  the  autho 
of  Formosa  Beachhead.  .  .  . 

1  was  amazed  to  find  Harper's  lendint 
itself  to  the  new  "Maoist  line"  whicl 
lias  replaced  the  worn-out  record  o 
the  Chinese  "agrarian  reformers."  A 
before,  intellectuals  are  flattered  intc 
writing  with  apparent  authority  on  ; 
subject  with  which  they  have  no  first 
hand  information.  So  we  have  "/ 
Better  Way  to  Deal  with  China,"  b] 
George  Steiner  [June]. 

The  refusal  to  deal  at  all  with  Rec 
China,  Mr.  Steiner  says,  '"reflects  tin 
emotions  of  most  Americans."  Actual!1 


An  Unusual  Demonstration  Offer! 


HERE  is  an  amazingly  generous  demonstra- 
tion offer.  It  is  made  solely  to  prove  to 
you  how  much  you  will  enjoy  the  WIDE 
VARIETY  of  important  new  books  of  history 
and  world  affairs  you  can  get  at  cash  savings 
through  the  History  Book  Club. 

The  distinguished  selections  pictured  here 
—  all  handsomely  bound,  and  many  of  them 
illustrated  —  sell  for  as  much  as  $10.00  each 
at  publisher's  list  prices.  But  we  invite  you  to 
choose  ANY  THREE  of  these  valuable  books 
for  only  $3.95,  if  you  join  the  History  Book 
Club  on  this  Trial  Membership  Offer. 

The  History  Book  Club  selections  are  chosen 
by  an  eminent  Board  of  Historians  made  up  of 
Dumas  Malone,  Walter  Millis  and  Louis  B. 
Wright.  Each  book  is  described  to  you  —  in 
advance  —  in  a  careful  and  objective  review. 
If  you  do  not  want  a  book,  you  merely  return 
a  printed  form  (always  provided)  and  it  will 
not  be  sent.  You  may  accept  as  few  as  four 
selections  or  alternates  a  year,  and  resign  at 
any  time  after  accepting  four  such  books.. 

You  receive  a  valuable  Free  Bonus  Book 
with  every  fourth  purchase  after  your  initial 
selection.  (Last  year,  counting  the  value  of 
Bonus  Books,  members  saved  an  average  of 
$3.16  on  each  selection.)  And,  in  addition  to 
current  selections,  a  great  many  other  im- 
portant new  books  are  always  available  to  you, 
at  special  Members'  low  Prices  and  with  full 
Bonus  Credit. 

Right  now,  you  may  take  ANY  THREE 
books  from  this  page  (total  value  up  to  $28.20) 
for  only  $3.95.  But  don't  delay.  Choose  the 
three  books  which  interest  you  most,  and  mail 
the  coupon  at  once  -  without  money  —  to  the 
History  Book  Club,  Dept.  HA- 19, 40  Guernsey 
Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Check  the  3  Books  You  Want  and  Mail  Entire  Coupon  to: 

THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB* Dept.  HA-19»40  Guernsey  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 


f— I  THE   TREE    OF  CULTURE 

I — I  by  Ralph  Linton.  Monu- 
mental 700-page  work  that 
tells  the  story  of  man  —  from 
his  tribal  beginnings  to  modern 
times.  List  price  $7.50. 

(— I  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN 
1—1  GENERAL  STAFF  by  Walter 
Goerlitz.  The  great  military 
personalities  from  Clausewitz 
to  Rommel  —  their  triumphs 
and  fatal  mistakes.  List  price 
$7.50. 

|— 1  RUSSIA  LEAVES  THE  WAR 

1 — 1  by  George  F.  Kennan. 
Priceless  key  to  Soviet  history 
by  the  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia  —  rich  in  detail 
and  in  personalities.  List  price 
$7.50. 

(-1  *  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  by 

' — 1  Andre  Maurois.  A  great 
author's  incisive  history  of 
victories  and  defeats  ...  of 
kings,  mistresses,  politicians 
and  heroes.  List  price  $7.50. 

Send  me  at  once  the  THREE  books  I  have 
checked  above,  two  as  my  enrollment  gift 
and  one  as  my  first  selection,  and  bill  me 
ONLY  $3.95  (plus  a  few  cents  for  postage 
and  packing) . 

Forthcoming  selections  will  be  described 
to  me  in  advance,  and  I  may  decline  any 
book  simply  by  returning  a  printed  form. 
You  will  send  a  valuable  FREE  BONUS 


r-|  THE  LION  AND  THE  THRONE, 
1 — 1  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke  by  Catherine 
Drinker  Bowen.  A  vivid  ac- 
count of  England's  great,  con- 
troversial jurist.  Written  by 
the  author  of  Yankee  from 
Olympus.  List  price  $6.00. 

f— I  MIGHTY  STONEWALL  by 

i — I  Frank  E.  Vandiver.  A  pene- 
trating study  of  a  strange 
genius  who  became  a  great 
general.  He  wouldn't  fight  on 
Sunday,  but  he  marched  his 
troops  until  they  dropped  — 
and  almost  turned  the  tide  of 
the  Civil  War!  List  price  $6.50. 

f— I  BATTLES  AND  LEADERS  OF 
I— J  THE   CIVIL  WAR  by  Ned 

Bradford.  Famous  "eye-wit- 
ness" accounts  of  the  Civil 
War  now  re-edited  in  one  huge 
volume!  "On-the-spot"  draw- 
ings and  maps.  List  price 
$8.95. 


|— I  A  HISTORY  OF  U.  S.  FOR- 
L- J  EIGN  POLICY  by  Julius  W. 
Pratt.  The  whys  and  where- 
fores of  our  foreign  policy  — 
from  1775  to  the  present.  List 
price  $9.25. 

[— 1  BYZANTIUM,  GREATNESS 
I— I  AND  DECLINE  by  Charles 
Diehl.  Detailed  record  of  the 
splendor  and  barbarity  of  a 
fabulous  capital.  List  price 
$8.50. 

|—|  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  SPADE 

1 — I  by  Geoffrey  Bibby.  Re- 
markable account  of  what  life 
was  really  like  in  Europe  just 
before  history  began.  Maps, 
photos.  List  price  $6.75. 

□ Dual  Selection:  YEAR  OF 
DECISIONS  AND  YEARS  OF 
TRIAL  AND  HOPE  (2  vols.) 
by  Harry  S.  Truman.  Out- 
spoken appraisals  of  world 
leaders,  postwar  politics,  the 
phenomenal  '48  election,  and 
afterward.  List  price  $10.00. 


BOOK  each  time  I  purchase  four  addi- 
tional selections  or  alternates.  My  only 
obligation  is  to  accept  four  selections  or 
alternates  in  the  first  year  I  am  a  member, 
and  I  may  resign  at  any  time  after  accept- 
ing four  such  books. 

GUARANTEE:  If  not  completely  satisfied, 
1  may  return  my  first  shipment  within 
7  days,  and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


Name. 


Address. 
City.... 


.Zone  State. 


•HA-19 


BURBANK  TEST  PILOT  says: 

"Experimenting  is  my  business,  but  when  I  shop  I  don't  take  risks . 


FP5 

I'm  always  satisfied  most  with 
a  BRAND  that's  made  a  NAME  for  itself!" 


"I  MADE  IT 

. . .  the  best,  most  up-to-date  product 
available  for  the  money.  I  can't  afford 
to  cut  corners  or  compromise  on 
quality.  If  people  became  dissatisfied 
with  my  product,  they'd  simply  stop 
buying  it." 


"I  SOLD  IT 

. .  .  recommended  it  to  my  customers 
because  the  brand  has  made  a  name 
for  itself.  When  I  sell  a  well-known 
brand,  I  know  the  customer  will  be 
satisfied.  And  satisfied  customers  keep 
me  in  business." 


"I  BOUGHT  IT 

.,.by  brand  because  that's  the  surest 
way  I  know  to  get  exactly  what  I 
want.  I  can't  risk  my  money  on  mis- 
takes. When  I  ask  for  brand  names,  I 
know  I'm  getting  the  best  and  the  safest 
buy." 


THE  BRANDS  YOU  SEE  ADVERTISED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE  ARE  NAMES  YOU  CAN  TRUST! 
They  stand  firmly  behind  every  product  and  claim  they  make. 
BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION,  INC.  •  437  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


LETTERS 

it  reflects  the  dear-eyed  opinion  of 
(1)  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  seven  resolutions;  (2)  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  many  local 
chambers;  (3)  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  American 
Legion,  other  veterans'  organizations, 
men's  service  clubs,  etc.;  (4)  the  AFL- 
CIO  unanimously;  (5)  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  Vice  President  Nixon,  and 
President  Eisenhower  himself.  .  .  . 

Any  talk  about  driving  a  wedge  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  China  is  wish- 
ful thinking.  The  Sino-Soviet  Friendship 
Treaty  makes  it  impossible  for  Mao 
to  be  a  Tito,  dependence  on  Russia 
for  military  supplies  ties  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  the  record  shows  he  has 
never  deviated  one  iota  from  known 
Kremlin  policies.  .  .  . 

That  Red  China  will  win  in  disputed 
territory  by  (forced)  settlement  of 
nationals  there,  is  more  wishful  think- 
ing. Russian  hegemony  is  already  estab- 
lished in  Sinkiang,  and  recently  recog- 
nized in  Manchuria,  without  which 
China's  industrialization  cannot  succeed. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Steiner  seems  to  know  what 
the  Chinese  Communists  "feel."  "think," 
"expect,"  even  what  is  "uppermost  in 
the  Chinese  mind."  With  such  clair- 
voyance will  he  please  tell  Americans 
why  it  is  to  our  interest  to  build  up 
another  present  and/or  potential  enemy, 
as  we  did  Russia  and  Japan.  .  .  ? 

Geraldine  Fitch 
Hague,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  Mrs.  Fitch's  fourth  para- 
graph, Xikita  S.  Khrushchev,  in  his 
CBS  television  interview  in  June,  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  a  basic  doctrinal 
dispute  between  Moscow  and  Peiping 
when  he  denied  that  the  "contradictions" 
between  leaders  and  the  people,  ivhich 
Mao  Tse-tung  had  said  were  possible 
in  Communist  societies,  existed  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  regard  to  her  last  paragraph,  Mr. 
Steiner  by  no  means  suggested  that 
we  should  "build  up  another  present 
and/or  potential  enemy."  On  the  con- 
trary, he  stated  specifically  and  emphati- 
cally, on  page  39  of  his  article,  that  it 
is  not  in  our  interest  to  build  up 
Chinese  industry  and  war  potential. 

—The  Editors 

Your  article  by  George  Steiner  is  very 
fine,  and  I  think  its  publication  does 
a  great  service  to  the  American  people. 
I  lived  in  China  from  1909  to  1934 
and  I  have  in  the  past  four  or  five 
years  written  to  a  few  Congressmen 
from  time  to  time  empnasizing  the 
harm  we  do  ourselves  by  a  policy  which 
cements  China  and  Russia  closer  to- 
gether. .  .  . 

Percy  T.  Watson,  M.  D. 

Miami,  Fla. 


Did  you  ever  read  a  greafclassic" 

...just  for  fun? 


Here's  a  new,  enjoyable  way  for  you  .  .  .  and  your  family 
...  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  World's  best  books  ! 

IF  Yor  like  coon  books,  and  enjoy  reading  them,  ask  yourself  this  plain  question: 
How  long  has  it  heen  since  you've  read  a  great  classic  .  .  .just  for  fun? 
Too  long,  perhaps.  But  now  we  have  wonderful  news  for  you! 
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George  Villiers  and  Other  Studs 

A DREADFUL  book  has  recently  been 
published  in  England.     God  grant  that 
it  may  never  be  published  here. 

It  masquerades  under  an  innocent-sounding 
title:  Uncommon  People.  Its  author,  Paul 
Bloomfield,  purports  to  be  a  decent  citizen,  with 
a  negative  Wasserman  test  and  no  record  of 
subversive  activity.  Its  subject  looks  harmless; 
it  is  advertised  as  the  story  of  George  Villiers, 
who  died  350  years  ago,  and  the  history  of  his 
descendants  and  those  of  five  other  respectable 
Englishmen.  The  unwary  might  mistake  it  for 
another  of  those  tedious  volumes  of  genealogy 
which  are  read  by  old  ladies  in  Boston  and 
Richmond. 

Actually  it  oozes  poison  of  high  virulence. 
Nothing  Marx  or  Lenin  ever  wrote  poses  such 
a  sneaky  threat  to  the  American  Way  of  Life. 
Their  ham-handed  arguments  can  be  immedi- 
ately recognized,  by  most  Americans,  as  pre- 
posterous; but  Bloomfield's  are  so  plausible  and 
seductive  that  it  is  doubtful  that  even  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  could 
hold  out  against  them.  (The  Daughters  may,  in 
fact,  be  especially  susceptible  to  his  evil  whisper- 
ings.) 

So  if  the  Bloomfield  Heresy  were  widely  cir- 
culated in  this  country  it  might,  in  time,  under- 
mine our  political  institutions,  our  habits  of 
courtship  and  marriage,  our  school  system,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  our  social  life.  We  can  feel 
safe  only  if  the  customs  officers  do  their  duty 
with  relentless  efficiency,  burning  every  copy  of 
this  book  they  may  discover  in  the  luggage  of 
smugglers  and  returning  tourists. 

Bloomfield  opens  his  work  with  a  decep- 
tively simple  tale.  He  tells  how  Sir  George 
Villiers  lived  through  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth I  in  comfortable  obscurity,  marrying  twice 
and  raising  nine  children.    In  his  lifetime  no 


one  remarked  him  as  exceptional.  Yet,  as  the 
story  of  his  family  unravels  through  the  cen- 
turies, it  becomes  plain  that  this  farmer  was  one 
of  the  most  exceptional  men  who  ever  lived. 
He  may,  indeed,  have  been  the  all-time  cham- 
pion sire— a  sort  of  human  Man-O'-War. 

For  his  stud-book  record  is  thick  with  genius. 
Villiers'  descendants— legitimate  or  otherwise- 
have  run  the  affairs  of  England  for  much  of  the 
last  three  hundred  years.  Of  those  now  living, 
the  best  known  are  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
unique.  Other  members  of  the  clan— the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  example,  and  the 
two  Pitts— saved  England  in  their  times  of  crisis 
just  as  brilliantly  as  Churchill  did  in  his.  When- 
ever the  island  is  in  mortal  peril,  an  offspring 
of  Villiers  seems  to  turn  up  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  or  the  armies,  or  both;  and  he  wins. 
(Unlike  most  Englishmen,  these  people  are  not 
good  losers;  they  like  to  win,  and  make  a  habit 
of  it.) 

They  also  make  a  habit  of  running  the  king- 
dom, in  peacetime  as  well  as  in  war.  Ever  since 
Sir  George's  day  there  has  hardly  been  a  cabinet 
—except  during  the  Labor  governments— which 
did  not  contain  at  least  one  of  them.  They  col- 
lect responsibilities,  honors,  and  titles  the  way 
a  blue  serge  suit  collects  lint,  so  that  even  to 
American  ears  a  list  of  their  names  sounds  like 
a  roll  call  of  chieftains— Sal isburys,  Cecils,  Paken- 
hams,  Stanleys  .  .  .  the  Dukes  of  Berwick,  Man- 
chester, Atholl,  Hamilton,  and  Grafton  .  .  . 
the  Stanhopes,  Granvilles,  Cavendishes,  Ponson- 
bys,  Howards,  Russells,  and  "the  proud  fighting 
Napiers"  .  .  .  the  Earls  of  Sussex,  Jersey,  Port- 
land, Clarendon,  Desmond,  Denbigh,  and  Lich- 
field .  .  .  Melbourne,  Charles  James  Fox,  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Eden  .  .  .  plus  miscellaneous  lords, 
knights,  and  Big  Wheels  by  the  dozen. 

Nor  is  their  genius  limited  to  politics  and 
fighting.  The  Villiers  Connection  (as  Bloom- 
field calls  it)  also  produces  far  more  than  its 
share  of  brilliant  performers  in  other  fields— 
Bertrand  Russell  in  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
Henry  Fielding  in  fiction,  Lord  David  Cecil  in 
history,  to  mention  only  a  few.  (Though  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  it  has  yet  to  come  up  wit'h 
a  really  good  musician  or  painter.)  Never  has 
there  been  another  blood  line  like  it  anywhere. 

But  a  few  have  come  close.  Bloomfield  goes 
on  to  trace  the  records  of  five  other  uncommon 
families:  (a)  the  Quaker  dynasty,  descended  from 
Robert  Barclay,  which  spawned  a  remarkable 
brood  of  bankers,  reformers,  abolitionists,  scien- 
tists, and  of  course  politicians;  (b)  the  Salisbury 
Cecils,  who  tend  to  interbreed  with  Villiers, 
and  who  govern  as  naturally  as  they  breathe; 
(c)  the  Wedgwood-Darwin  clan,  which  runs 
heavily  to  scientists  and  industrialists;  (d)  the 
Macaulay-Trevelyan    strain,    which  produces 


I  Government 
III  ways  shrinks 

II 

a  dollar  I 


The  only  way  any  government  can  get  money 
is  by  taking  it  from  you  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
A  government  doesn't  manufacture  or  mine  or 
farm,  for  profit.  It  has  no  way  of  earning  money. 

It  can  only  tax. 

Then  government  has  to  pay  its  own 
employees  before  it  gives  the  money  back  to 
you  — shrunken. 

This  simple  truth  is  overlooked  when  any 
group  asks  the  federal  government  to  finance 
its  pet  project. 

Yet  there  is  a  growing  trend  to  ask  the 
government  to  finance  all  kinds  of  things— our 
electric  power,  our  schools— to  subsidize 
this  group  or  that  group.  Even,  among 
extremists,  to  operate  manufacturing  plants. 

But  whenever  the  government  finances 
something  for  you,  you  pay  for  it— through  taxes 
—with  your  own  dollar  that  has  inevitably 
been  shrunk. 

The  standard  of  a  nation's  living  has  never 
been  raised  by  high  taxation.  It  is  raised 
by  increasing  productivity— a  management 
contribution  to  society. 


Ill 
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mostly  historians,  poets,  critics,  novelists,  educa- 
tors, and  painters  (Aldous  Hnxley  and  Rose 
Macanlay  are  samples  of  the  current  generation); 
and  (e)  the  Strachey-Pattle-Stephen  connection, 
which  specializes  in  empire  builders,  teachers, 
and  writers  (including  Virginia  Wool!  and  David 
Garnett). 

Altogether  these  six  clans,  in  all  their  genera- 
tions, add  up  to  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  British 
population.  Yet  they  have  been  responsible  for 
a  very  large  fraction  of  British  civilization.  An 
inordinate  share  of  all  that  is  good,  enduring, 
wise,  beautiful,  or  merely  famous  in  contem- 
porary England  has  sprung  from  this  handful 
of  uncommon  men  and  women. 

AMONG  all  of  them  it  is  noteworthy  that 
five  uncommon  characteristics  show  up  in 
generation  after  generation.  Not  every  member 
of  the  Six  Families  has  all  five,  bv  any  means, 
but  many  have  two  or  three  and  the  truly 
eminent  display  a  full  hand.    They  are: 

(1)  Intelligence.  The  most  universal  of  the 
five  traits;  a  really  stupid  person  is  hard  to  find 
on  any  of  these  family  trees.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  all  of  them  began  with  a  brainy 
sire,  and  the  scions  generally  took  care  to  mate 
with  brains.  Occasional lv  an  impulsive  male 
would  pick  a  beautiful  but  flannel-headed  wife; 
but  the  women— like  females  everywhere— were 
less  romantic  and  more  practical.  They  almost 
never  took  up  with  an  inferior  man. 

(2)  Energy.  These  people  seem  able  to  work, 
make  love,  and  fight  harder  than  ordinary  mor- 
tals. Their  sheer  vitality  often  carries  them  to 
extremes:  many  are  nearly  as  famous  for  their 
drinking,  wenching,  roaming,  and  riotous  be- 
havior as  for  their  more  respectable  achieve- 
ments. When  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  who  ever  pinched 
a  thigh— made  improper  advances  to  a  French 
queen,  he  wore  for  the  occasion  a  bejeweled 
suit  that  cost  80.000  pounds:  the  Marlborough 
scandals  were  notorious:  and  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, after  a  series  of  tempestuous  romances, 
finally  ran  off  to  an  Arab  sheik  Mid  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards  in  his  desert  tent.  Even  Winston 
Churchill  can  scarcely  be  described  as  moderate 
in  his  drinking  and  working  habits. 

(3)  Charm.  Most  of  them  had  it  to  burn. 
Again,  Churchill  and  Buckingham  are  the  ob- 
vious examples— but  countless  lesser  members  of 
the  Six  Families  had  (and  still  have)  a  curious 
power  to  fascinate  other  people.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  Villiers  women,  who  frequently 
became  the  mistresses  of  kings.  But  it  is  also 
true  of  such  odd  fish  as  Charles  Darwin  and 
Virginia  Woolf,  the  unfortunate  Cornwallis,  and 
such  swashbucklers  as  Colonel  David  Barclay 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

(4)  Ruthlessness.    These  clans— even  Barclay's 
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gentle  Quakers— specialize  in  driving  straight 
ahead  for  whatever  it  is  they  want,  and  God 
help  anybody  who  gets  in  the  way.  Their  most 
famous  members  often  were  not  "good"  people 
in  the  Christian  sense:  they  broke  most  of  the 
Commandments  whenever  thev  seemed  a  nui- 
sance, and  left  behind  them  a  trail  of  broken 
hearts  and  heads.  But  they  were  effective.  They 
got  their  own  way,  and  they  got  things  done. 

(5)  Responsibility.  However  sharply  thev  kept 
their  eyes  on  the  main  chance,  they  also  had 
a  sense  of  duty.  As  Bloomfield  points  out.  "the 
uncommonness  that  ran  in  the  great  families 
.  .  .  went  with  solicitude  either  for  the  common 
people,  or  for  the  decent  and  efficient  conduct 
of  public  business,  or  both.*'* 

THE  horrid  moral  of  this  book  is  inescapable: 
A  nation  depends  for  most  of  its  culture,  for 
its  government,  and  for  its  survival  on  a  rela- 
tively few  uncommon  people— and  these  come 
from  a  still  smaller  number  of  blood  strains. 
As  in  other  species,  from  the  influenza  virus 
(see  page  23)  to  thoroughbred  horses  and  Santa 
Gertrudis  cattle,  these  strains  start  with  a  muta- 
tion. Suddenly  and  unpredictably,  an  excep- 
tional individual  crops  up  in  a  family  of  no  pre- 
vious distinction.  One  of  his  unusual  qualities  is 
purely  genetic:  he  is  what  the  biologists  call  a 
pre-potent  sire— the  founder  of  a  line  which 
breeds  true— thus  producing  exceptional  off- 
spring for  uncounted  generations.  Such  an  event 
is  as  rare  as  it  is  precious.  It  would  seem  to 
follow,  then,  that  a  nation  would  do  well  to 
cherish  and  foster  these  uncommon  people:  for 
on  them  rests  its  hope  of  greatness. 

The  hierarchical  society  of  Britain,  with  its 
privileged  ruling  class,  was  well  designed  to 
accomplish  precisely  this.  It  gave  to  exceptional 
families— once  they  had  broken  into  the  privi- 
leged group— the  money,  leisure,  education,  and 
opportunities  thev  needed  to  develop  and  use 
their  creative  talents.  The  system  was  far  from 
perfect,  as  Bloomfield  acknowledges.  It  also  gave 
special  privileges  to  many  families  of  scant  talent, 
at  great  cost  in  money  and  class  hatred:  and  in 
the  last  two  centuries  before  World  War  I  it  was 
increasingly  hard  for  able  men  in  the  lower 
ranks  to  fight  their  way  toward  the  top.  (In  the 
turbulent  times  when  the  \ "illiers,  Cecil,  and 
Barclay  clans  got  their  start,  it  was  fairly  easy  for 
a  shrewd  and  ruthless  man  to  climb  fast:  the 
hierarchical  structure  had  not  yet  frozen,  and 
the  chopping  block  created  a  rapid  turnover  in 
the  aristocracy.)  Nevertheless.  Bloomfield's  book 
is  about   the  most  persuasive  defense  of  the 

*  In  passing  he  notes  yet  another  odd  trait.  Many 
of  the  elite,  especially  in  the  Sidney  line,  "had  a 
knack  of  dying  interesting  deaths  and  uttering 
memorable  last  words." 


Approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Opinion 


Irysler  Corporation,  for  1957,  aimed  for  styling  that  the 
blic  would  hail  as  a  fresh,  exhilarating  exploration. 

st  October,  when  we  put  our  cars  of  The  New  Shape  of 
ition  before  you — the  board  of  public  opinion, 
received  the  most  enthusiastic  endorsement  in  our 
;tory.  People  took  to  the  low,  full-finned  design — 
en  more  so  when  they  learned  there  was  purpose  to 
s  beauty.  The  fins  reduce  steering  correction  as 
ich  as  20  per  cent.  All  this,  plus  far  more  glass 
ia  for  far  safer  visibility.  And  they  were  equally 
pressed  with  the  new  engineering  developments  that 
pt  pace  with  styling  .  .  .  Torsion-Aire  Ride  .  .  . 
■  shbutton  TorqueFlite  transmission  .  .  .  Total-Contact 
[ikes.  Instantly,  the  public  recognized  in  all  this 
auty  and  brawn,  the  newest  advance  of 
ie  Forward  Look. 

id  the  result?  Across  the  country,  the  switch  is  on, 
more  and  more  owners  of  competitive  cars  arc 
rning  to  Chrysler  Corporation.  People  know  what 
3y  want  in  a  car — in  style,  performance,  economy — 


and  the  cars  of  The  Forward  Look  give  it 
to  them.  It's  as  simple  as  that. 

The  styling  and  engineering  leadership  of  the  new 
Chrysler  Corporation  cars  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 
Behind  these  cars  is  a  long  range  program  for 
consistent  operating  results,  including:  new  engineering 
facilities,  intensified  research,  streamlining  of 
manufacturing  for  efficiency  and  cost  management, 
as  well  as  an  aggressive  marketing  outlook. 

This  kind  of  program  is  not  only  important  to  employees 
and  stockholders,  it  is  essential  to  the  kind  of  progress 
in  automotive  styling  and  engineering  that  A\ill 
continue  to  win  growing  enthusiasm  from  you — 
the  board  of  public  opinion.    ■   ■   ■   ■  ■ 

THE  rO/?Wy\F?D  LOOK^> 
CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 
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What  are  you  doing 
about  your 

WRITING 
TALENT? 

Thinking  about  being  a  writer 

never  make  you  one!=Si 

You  can  become  a  successful 
writer  only  by  writing  —  steadily 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
discouragement. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  an 
organization  of  writers  and  edi- 
tors, offers  a  chance  to  write, 
under  the  patient  direction  of  a 
professional.  You  may  concen- 
trate on  fiction  or  non-fiction. 
You  are  offered  interesting  writ- 
ing jobs  to  do  and  encouraged 
to  complete  them  quickly.  You 
may  also  submit  original  work 
of  any  type.  Everything  you  write 
for  a  full  year  will  be  individually 
criticized. 

The  Magazine  Institute  course 
is  no  hurry-up  course  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  teach 
you  a  few  tricks  that  will  make 
you  a  writer  overnight.  It  takes 
more  than  twelve  months  to  com- 
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aristocratic  principle  that  has  ap- 
peared since  Edmund  Burke. 

NO  IDEA  could  be  more  sub- 
versive to  mid-century  America, 
dedicated  as  it  is  to  The  Common 
Man.  Our  whole  way  of  life  is  now 
based  on  the  theory  that  only  the 
mediocre  and  ineffectual  deserve  to 
be  especially  cherished  by  society. 
The  notion  that  exceptional  people 
ought  to  get  exceptional  considera- 
tion—and that  their  abilities  might 
be  transmitted  by  heredity— is  felt  to 
be  shockingly  undemocratic  and  un- 
American. 

So  if  a  man  is  stupid,  lazy,  and 
feckless  enough,  there  is  nothing  our 
society  won't  do  for  him— particu- 
larly if  he  comes  from  a  long  line 
of  stupid,  lazy,  and  feckless  ancestors. 
When  he  has  a  job,  the  union  sees  to 
it  that  he  is  never  fired  for  anything 
short  of  the  most  outrageous  slop- 
piness  and  shirking.  When  he 
doesn't,  a  relief  check  is  always  wait- 
ing. II  he  absent-mindedly  begets 
more  children  than  he  can  support, 
the  state  takes  care  of  them.  For 
good  measure,  we  ply  him  with  sub- 
sidized housing,  free  medical  tare, 
and  the  tender  ministrations  of 
social  workers;  and  we  entertain  him 
lavishly  with  free  television  pro- 
grams carefully  tailored  to  his  slug- 
gish wits. 

His  children  become  the  darlings 
of  the  public  schools,  which  are  pri- 
marily designed  to  keep  mediocre 
youngsters  (and  their  parents)  happy. 
Here  little  Willie  Jukes  is  taught 
'life  adjustment,"  including  how  to 
dance,  play  the  clarinet,  and  drive 
a  hot-rod— but  rarely  does  any 
teacher  insist  that  he  learn  to  read 
and  spell  properly,  because  the  effort 
might  bruise  his  fragile  soul.*  Here, 
moreover,  he  need  fear  no  penalty 
for  stupidity  or  laziness.  If  he  can't 
pass  his  examinations,  he  gets  a 
"social  promotion"  anyhow,  because 

*  It  is  true  that  a  few  schools  are  be- 
ginning to  experiment  with  special 
classes  for  bright  children;  but  many 
professional  educators— notably  the 
powerful  barons  of  the  teachers'  colleges 
—still  seem  to  view  these  "undemocratic" 
experiments  with  distrust.  As  a  conse- 
quence, any  youngster  with  an  I.Q. 
above  120  is  likely  to  spend  most  of  his 
school  years  in  brain-numbing  boredom, 
entangled  (and  ignored)  in  a  machine 
geared  to  the  dull  and  plodding. 


it  might  make  Willie  feel  inferior 
if  he  were  left  behind  his  class.  The 
fact  that  he  is  inferior  is  considered 
irrelevant. 

Behind  all  this  lies  a  double 
theory:  (a)  it  is  our  Christian  duty 
to  help  the  unfortunate— and  who 
can  tell  whether  a  man  is  unfortu- 
nate or  just  plain  copeless?  (b)  if  we 
give  the  Jukes  family  a  better  en- 
vironment, they  may  in  time  become 
better  people.  There  is  something 
to  be  said  for  this,  and  for  at  least 
fifty  years  the  liberals  have  been 
saying  it  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
But  in  our  flurry  of  concern  for  The 
Common  Man,  it  is  only  natural  that 
we  should  come  to  believe  that 
hardly  anybody  else  matters. 

So  too  in  our  public  life.  Ever 
since  the  Jacksonian  revolt  against 
government  by  the  Rich-and-Wise, 
we  have  insisted  that  every  man  is 
just  as  good  as  any  other,  and  sus- 
picion of  the  Hamiltonian  gentry 
still  lies  heavy  on  our  racial  memory. 
We  make  no  effort,  therefore,  to  at- 
tract superior  people  into  either 
politics  or  the  public  service.  On  the 
contrary,  we  go  to  some  lengths  to 
discourage  them.  The  top  pay  in 
these  fields,  for  a  man  who  reaches 
the  peak  of  his  profession— a  Senator, 
Governor,  or  high-level  civil  servant 
—comes  to  about  one-tenth  the  in- 
come of  a  second-rate  TV  comic. 
Moreover,  even  the  best  of  them  live 
in  constant  jeopardy  of  harassment 
and  vilification;  and  they  can  hope 
for  none  of  the  honors,  titles,  and 
emoluments  with  which  less  demo- 
cratic nations  reward  their  outstandj 
ing  public  men.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  we  sometimes  find  a  very  com- 
mon type  of  common  man  in  office. 
The  real  miracle  is  that  we  occa- 
sionally get  a  first-class  public  ser- 
vant, too. 

IN  VIEW  of  all  this,  we  might 
assume  that  the  American  mind  is 
well  fortified  by  habit  and  tradition 
against  the  aristocratical  propa- 
ganda of  Mr.  Bloomfield.  But  can 
we  afford  to  be  so  smug?  Wasn't  it 
precisely  this  kind  of  complacent 
thinking  that  led  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  Blennerhasset  Plot,  and  the 
Pumpkin  Papers?  Is  it  possible  that 
we  may  be  in  deadly  danger  of  fall- 
ing prey  to  Bloomfieldism  without 
even  knowing  it? 

It  is,  indeed.  For,  in  the  back  of 
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our  skulls,  every  one  of  us  already 
is  half-convinced  that  there  might 
be  something  in  what  the  man  says. 

W  e  all  believe,  for  example,  in  the 
aristocracy  of  cattle.  If  you  were 
planning  to  stock  a  ranch  or  a  dairy 
farm,  you  would  think  nothing  of 
paying  S30,000  for  a  herd  bull— pro- 
vided that  his  pedigree  demonstrates 
his  ability  to  produce  outstanding 
offspring.  If  you  race  thoroughbreds, 
you  might  pay  up  to  $10,000  for  the 
right  to  breed  a  single  mare  to  a 
stallion  with  good  blood  lines  and 
a  record  of  many  victories.  More- 
over, the  owner  of  such  a  stud  will, 
quite  sensibly,  spare  no  expense  to 
pamper  the  horse  with  everything 
that  might  help  him  give  a  good  per- 
formance. With  such  examples  con- 
stantly before  us,  it  would  be  an 
easy  step  to  conclude  that  similar 
attention  to  the  heredity  and  con- 
ditioning of  exceptional  human  be- 
ings might  also  pay  off. 

SOME  Americans  already  have 
taken  this  fateful  step.  One  of  them 
is  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon,  who  has 
spent  twenty  years  in  studying  the 
effects  of  heredity  on  human  phy- 
sique, temperament,  and  intelli- 
gence. His  findings,  published  in 
a  series  of  carefully  documented 
studies,  go  even  further  than  Bloom- 
field's:  they  indicated  that  bad 
characteristics,  as  well  as  good,  tend 
to  run  in  families  for  many  genera- 
tions—pretty much  regardless  of  how 
oood  or  bad  the  families'  environ- 
ment  may  be. 

Anyone  who  has  spent  much  time 
around  jails  and  penitentiaries,  as  I 
have,  can  bear  out  at  least  half  of 
his  conclusions.  The  fact  that  strikes 
a  \  isitor  most  forcibly,  as  he  looks  at 
;i  crowd  of  convicts  in  a  prison  mess 
hall,  is  that  these  are  sorry  specimens 
of  humanity.  The  great  majority  of 
them  look  inadequate— under-sized, 
misshapen,  slack-faced,  and  dim— 
and  their  records,  in  fact,  suggest 
that  most  of  them  took  to  crime  out 
of  sheer  stupidity,  or  because  they 
could  not  compete  in  the  normal 
fields  of  human  endeavor.  They  are, 
in  Sheldon's  phrase,  samples  of 
'poor  protoplasm  poorly  put  to- 
gether." And  it  is  surprising  how 
often  the  records  show  an  ancestor 
who  also  fell  afoul  the  law.  (The 
criminal  master  mind  of  fiction  may 
exist  in  fact,  though  I  doubt  it;  if  so, 


EASY  CHAIR 

he  presumably  is  too  smart  to  get 
caught.) 

Other  Americans,   better  known 
than  Sheldon,  have  also  been  in- 
fected  by   the   Bloomfield    Heresy,  j 
The   most   eminent,   perhaps,   was  j 
Abraham    Lincoln,    ordinarily  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  the  people.  He 
did  not  so  regard  himself.   His  law  I 
partner  and  close  friend,  William  H.  I 
Herndon,  relates  how  Lincoln  once  I 
told  him  that  his  mother  was  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks  1 
by  "a  well-bred  but  obscure  Virginia  j 
farmer  or  planter."    And  Lincoln  ] 
argued    that    from    this  nameless 
grandfather    "came    his    power    of  j 
analysis,  his  logic,  his  mental  ac-  ] 
tivity,   his  ambition,   and   all   the  ] 
qualities    that    distinguished    him  I 
from   the  other  members  and  de-  ] 
scendants  of  the  Hanks  family."  This  1 
passage,  from  the  first  chapter  of  1 
Herndon 's  biography,   is  not  very  I 
well  known— perhaps  because  it  is  J 
so   hard   to   fit   into   the   Lincoln  I 
legend,  and  into  the  equalitarian  j 
doctrine  of  our  times. 

No  one  has  yet  made  a  study  of  1 
eminent    American    families    com-  I 
parable  to  Bloomfield's  study  of  the  j 
British  elite.  When  one  is  made,  it  I 
probably   will   not  show   anything  1 
like  the  same  concentration  of  talent  ] 
in  a  very  few  blood  lines.  For  one 
thing,  our  mobile  and  diverse  society  1 
has  offered  no  opportunity  for  the 
inbreeding  which  has  characterized  1 
the  relatively  small,  close-knit  Brit- 1 
ish  riding  class:  then,  too,  we  have  .1 
developed  talent  from  many  levels- 
including  a  Kansas  City  haberdash-  I 
ery— which  the  more  rigid  British 
system  seldom  tapped. 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  clues 
which  suggest  that  Bloomfield's  main 
conclusions  might  hold  nearly  as 
true  here  as  in  England.  Each  of  us 
can  name  offhand  a  dozen  families 
which  have  contributed  far  more 
than  their  share  to  American  life 
through  a  number  of  generations— 
the  Adamses,  above  all,  and  the  Lees,  . 
Tafts,  Roosevelts,  Van  Dorens,  La  I 
Farges,  Mavericks,  Lodges,  Strausses, 
Blahs,  and  Saltonstalls,  to  mention 
a  few  at  random. 

But  this  is  too  dangerous  a  sub- 
ject to  pursue  further.  It  could  lead 
to  the  most  upsetting  kind  of  revolu- 
tion in  American  thought  and  con- 
duct—a genuine  respect  for,  and 
effort  to  foster,  the  Uncommon  Man. 
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rH  E  broad  sweep  of  Peter  F. 
Drucker's  "The  New  Philoso- 
'i\  Comes  to  Life"  (p.  36)  stimulates 
le  skeptical  reader  to  get  down  to 
Ises.  "The  obvious  of  yesteryear  is 
liming  incomprehensible,"  says  Mr. 
pucker.  "An  intelligent  and  well- 
lucated  man  of  the  first  'modern' 
feneration— that  of  Newton,  Hobbes, 
red  Locke— might  still  have  been 
gle  to  understand  and  to  make 
imself  understood  up  to  World 
mi  II.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
'ndd  still  communicate  with  the 
orld  of  today,  only  fifteen  years 
Iter." 

I  How  does  this  generalization  stand 
p?  To  begin  with,  let's  find  an  in- 
digent and  well-educated  man  of 
lie  seventeenth  century— the  age  of 
Jewton,  Hobbes,  and  Locke— and 
ken  test  how  he  "communicates." 

Take,  for  example,  a  man  of  the 
eople:  Daniel  Defoe,  son  of  a 
jutcher:  a  cockney,  a  Dissenter;  a 
Lurnalist,  merchant,  political  agent, 
iatriot,  satirist,  novelist.  Nurtured 
■i  the  Bible,  he  attended  a  Pres- 
yterian  school  in  adolescence  that 
night  him  less  Latin  than  he  would 
lave  got  at  Oxford  but  more  Eng- 
sh,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
kalian;  besides  history,  geography, 
Istronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and 
lorthand.  Young  Defoe  wandered 
reely  in  London;  he  went  fishing; 
le  talked  politics,  he  heard  Bunyan 
reach.  But  he  refused  to  become  a 
sinister,  as  his  father  intended,  and 
:'as  apprenticed  to  a  hosier, 
i  He  married  and  had  six  children, 
kiilt  a  successful  brick  supply  busi- 
ness, bought  a  coach  and  a  pleasure 
oat:  went  bankrupt;  stood  in  the 
illory  and  was  pelted  with  flowers; 
pent  two  years  in  jail  for  "seditious" 
amphleteering;  in  middle  age, 
''rote  Robinson  Crusoe,  one  of  the 
lost  popular  books  ever  published, 
nd  several  other  novels  still  read 

>day.  He  poured  out  more  than 
00  works  in  all;  and  though  lie  was 

tiled  by  Swift  "an  illiterate  figure 
.hose   name   I   forget,"   he  surely 


qualifies  by  modern  pragmatic  stand- 
ards as  a  well-educated  man. 

Even  since  World  War  II  Robin- 
son Crusoe  has  been  reprinted  many 
times.  If  it  still  "communicates"  to- 
day, it  is  because  Defoe  was  a  genius 
at  telling  a  story  and  because  the 
figure  of  the  self-reliant  castaway 
has  universal  appeal.  But  there  are 
many  things  in  Defoe's  book  which 
have  lost  their  punch.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  little  lecture  on  the 
joys  of  the  "middle  station"  in  life- 
delivered  by  Robinson's  father  when 
the  boy  wanted  to  go  to  sea: 

"He  told  me,"  Robinson  recalls, 
"that  mine  was  the  middle  state,  or 
what  might  be  called  the  upper  sta- 
tion of  low  life,  which  he  had  found 
by  long  experience  was  the  best  state 
in  the  world,  the  most  suited  to 
human  happiness,  not  exposed  to  the 
miseries  and  hardships,  the  labor 
and  sufferings  of  the  mechanic  part 
of  mankind,  and  not  embarrassed 
with  the  pride,  luxury,  ambition, 
and  envy  of  the  upper  part  of  man- 
kind .  .  .  that  this  way  men  went 
silently  and  smoothly  through  the 
world  and  comfortably  out  of  it  .  .  . 
not  sold  to  the  life  of  slavery  for 
daily  bread,  or  harassed  with  per- 
plexed circumstances,  which  rob  the 
soul  of  peace  and  the  body  of 
rest.  .  .  ." 

Any  even  half-educated  modern 
reader  knows  that  Robinson  Crusoe, 
miserable  wretch,  ignored  his  father's 
advice  and  went  to  sea.  Does  that 
seventeenth-century  analysis  of  the 
good  life  stand  up  any  better  in  the 
new,  post-World  War  II  philosophic 
terms?  Nothing  so  simple  could 
possibly  be  incomprehensible— but 
doesn't  it  strike  the  mid-twentieth- 
century  reader  as  a  set  piece  to  be 
skimmed  over— a  bit  of  romancing 
from  a  society  as  remote  as  it  is 
static?  Since  World  War  II.  it 
scarcely  "speaks  to"  the  human  con- 
dition anywhere,  no  more  in  Haiti 
or  Peiping  than  in  Levittown,  Long 
Island,  or  Wiunetka,  Illinois. 

II  Peter  Drucker  is  right,  the  well- 
educated  man  today  has  absorbed  a 
new  world  view  in  which  risk  and 


"Mr.  Teddy  likes  milk  too ..." 

Frail  little  Heide  is  worried  about  her 
teddy  bear.  She  likes  to  pretend  to 
feed  him  but  there  is  often  not  even 
enough  food  for  hungry  Heide  her- 
self. Her  delicate  health  is  a  result 
of  her  mother's  malnutrition  before 
Heide's  birth,  and  a  totally  inadequate 
diet  ever  since.  After  Heide's  father 
was  killed,  life  became  so  desperate 
that  she  and  her  mother  made  a  night- 
mare escape  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  into  West  Germany. 

Heide's  courageous  mother  has 
found  work  as  a  weaver,  but  her  piti- 
fully small  wages  cannot  possibly 
provide  Heide  with  enough  clothing 
or  the  proper  food.  This  woman's 
heart  cries  out  for  the  help  that  only 
someone  like  you  can  give. 

What  $10  a  month  can  do  for  a  child  like  Heide 

There  are  5,000  overseas  children  like  Heide 
who,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  American 
friends,  are  sponsored  through  Save  the  Chil- 
dren Federation  and  receive  a  variety  of  food 
benefits,  clothing  and  many  other  essentials. 
You  can  have  a  child  of  your  own  for  only  $10 
a  month — $120  a  year.  You  receive  a  photo- 
graph and  story  of  your  child  and  may  corre- 
spond with  the  child  and  the  family.  Won't 
you  please  help? 

SCF  National  Sponsors  include:  Mrs. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Herbert  Hoover, 
Henry  R.  Luce,  Rabbi  Edgar  F.  Magnin, 
Norman  Rockwell,  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman. 


FOUNDED  19  3  2  H8-< 

SAVE  THE  CHILDREN 

FEDERATION 
345  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Please  tend  me  my  child's  name,  story  and  picture. 

I  want  to  sponsor  a  child  in  Greece  .  .  .  Korea  .  .  . 
Finland  .  .  .  West  Germany  .  .  .  France  .  .  .  Auslria  ...  or 
where  the  need  is  greatest . . .  Enclosed  is  $10  lor  I  month .. . 
$30  for  1st  quarter  .  .  .  $120  for  I  year  ...  I  cannot  be  o 
sponsor  but  enclosed  is  a  gift  of  $  .  .  . 


Name . 


Address 
City... 


 State  

CONTRIBUTIONS  ARC  DEOUCTISIE  FROM  INCOME  T»X 
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PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


change  are  the  only  certainties  and 
the  settled  stations  of  life  as  Father 
Crusoe  knew  them  are  no  more. 

.  .  .  Peter  F.  Drucker  is  an  indus- 
trial consultant,  professor  of  man- 
agement at  the  New  York  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  and 
the  author  of  many  books,  including 
The  New  Society,  The  Practice  of 
Management .  and  America's  Next 
Twenty  Years.  His  current  article 
orew  out  of  a  series  of  lectures  he 
gave  at  Mills  College  last  fall. 

.  .  .  Another  test  of  the  Drucker 
thesis  that  our  "first  post-modern 
generation"  has  a  fundamentally 
new  way  of  looking  at  life  could  be 
made  in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 

"Three  generations  from  shirt- 
sleeves to  shirtsleeves"  was  such  a 
truism  a  few  years  ago  that  Bartlett's 
Quotations  put  it  in  a  footnote 
marked  "attributed  to  Andrew  Car- 
negie." But  in  our  time,  an  open- 
ended  process  of  social  mobility  has 
outmoded  old  Carnegie's  cycle  as 
completely  as  Father  Crusoe's  sta- 
tions. Once  the  son  puts  on  a  white 
collar  (or  gray  flannel  suit),  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  his  son  will  take  it  off. 

Each  year  the  American  labor 
force  is  more  white-collared  and  less 
shirt-sleeved,  and  this  is  the  over- 
whelming reason  for  organized 
labor's  big  coming  drive.  Since  the 
big  drives  of  the  1980s,  unions  have 
been  able  to  claim  greater  and 
greater  social  usefulness;  but  now— 
quite  suddenly— their  field  of  opera- 
tions is  shrinking  before  their  eyes— 
unless  they  can  charge  into  the  white 
collar  reserves. 

No  one  knows  better  what  the  ob- 
stacles are  than  the  organizer  who 
has  to  get  union  cards  signed.  One 
such  worried  man— anonymous  by 
necessity— takes  score  in  "Why  White 
Collar  Workers  Can't  Be  Organized" 
(p.  44).  It  is  no  surprise  to  him  and 
his  colleagues  that,  as  Mr.  Drucker 
puts  it,  "the  issues,  slogans,  and 
alignments  of  as  recent  a  period  as 
the  'thirties  have  become  irrelevant." 

.  .  .  Statistics  on  the  spread  of  in- 
fluenza in  the  United  States  will  be 
available  by  the  time  Dr.  David  D. 
Rutstein's  article  on  the  epidemic 
from  the  Far  East  (p.  23)  reaches  the 
news  stands.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Rutstein 
offers  the  layman  an  informed  analy- 


sis of  the  causes  of  the  disease,  the 

m 

hazards  it  may  present  later  this 
year,  and  the  prospects  for  control 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Rutstein,  who  heads  the  de- 
partment of  preventive  medicine  at 
Harvard,  is  associated  with  several 
hospitals  in  the  Boston  area  and  was 
formerly  doctor  and  teacher  in  lead- 
ing hospitals  and  colleges  in  Albany 
and  New  York  City.  He  has  had 
important  assignments  with  the  New 
York  State  and  City  departments  of 
public  health,  and  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  war.  For  some  years  he  has 
served  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice as  special  consultant.  He  is 
now  writing  a  television  series  and 
a  book  called  The  Facts  of  Medicine. 

.  .  .  "Ninety  Pounds  of  AVet  Paper" 
(p.  29)  is  the  first  true  story  in  print 
establishing  the  relation  of  hur- 
ricanes to  national  security.  It  is 
also  Leonard  K.  Adler's  first  non- 
technical publication:  hitherto  he 
has  dealt  with  such  topics  as  "Anti- 
aircraft Fire  Control  System  T-33" 
and  "Reliability  Factors  in  Ground 
Electronic  Equipment." 

Mr.  Adler  is  a  research  specialist 
in  the  Reliability  Department  of  the 
Lockheed  Missile  System  Division  at 
the  new  Palo  Alto  laboratories.  He 
deserted  New  York  City,  where  he 
was  born,  for  what  he  calls  the  sim- 
ple life  in  California's  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains.  He  was  formerly  opera- 
tions manager  for  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company's  technical  writing 
service. 

.  .  .  Jean  Kerr,  who  indulges  in  a 
piece  of  wishful  thinking  about  diet- 
ing on  marshmallow  fudge  (p.  41), 
confesses  privately  that  she  is  always 
dieting  herself  and  must  have  lost 
(on  and  off)  about  300  pounds  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Her  new  book  to  be 
called  Please  Don't  Eat  the  Daisies 
will  be  published  by  Doubleday  in 
November. 

Mrs.  Kerr  is  married  to  Walter 
Kerr,  drama  critic  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  she  is  the  author 
of  "The  King  of  Hearts."  The  Kerrs 
have  written  a  new  musical  comedy, 
"Goldilocks,"  about  the  silent 
movies  (in  collaboration  with  Leroy 
Anderson  and  Joan  Ford)  which 
Robert  Whitehead  will  produce  this 
fall. 


.  .  .  T  he  cool  dissection  of  "To- 
getherness" (p.  51)  comes  from  Hugh 
R.  King,  who  was  formerly  a  grad- 
uate student  in  philosophy  at  Har- 
vard and  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Ox- 
ford. He  is  now  doing  public 
relations  in  New  York. 

.  .  .  "The  Capture  of  Captain  Russ" 
(p.  54)  is  Anne  Sinclair  Mehdevi's 

first  story  in  Harper's.  She  is  the 
author  of  Persian  Adventure  and 
From  Pillar  to  Post. 

Born  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  Mrs.  Meh- 
devi  grew  up  in  Kansas,  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Rochester,  and  after  graduation 
worked  in  New  York  for  Gimbel's 
advertising,  Collier's,  and  Newsiveek. 
In  1945  she  married  Mohamed 
Mehdevi,  a  Persian;  they  live  in 
Majorca,  and  have  three  children. 

.  .  .  During  his  recent  preaching 
marathon  in  New  York,  the  Rev- 
erend Billy  Graham  had  a  story  for 
just  about  every  current  problem. 
Mental  illness?  Yes,  he  talked  about 
it:  "The  psychiatrists  are  doing  a 
land  office  business  and  they're  so 
nervous  that  they're  now  going  to 
each  other  for  help." 

It's  an  old  joke,  a  homely  one 
which  can  be  relied  on  for  a  laugh, 
even  in  this  rudimentary  form,  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  true.  It  is 
true,  at  least,  that  the  psychiatrists 
do  go  to  each  other  for  help.  Why 
not?  In  any  live  investigation,  men 
who  hope  to  make  progress  have  to 
consult,  to  pool  observations,  to 
argue.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
scope  of  the  field  has  widened  dra- 
matically with  the  new  contribu- 
tions of  biochemistry,  particularly 
to  the  study  of  schizophrenia. 

An  evaluation  of  psychiatry's  new 
findings,  with  an  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  cause  and  treatment  of 
schizophrenia— as  doctors  recognize 
them  today— appears  in  Dr.  Ian 
Stevenson's  article  this  month  (p. 
59).  Dr.  Stevenson  is  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chiatry in  the  LIniversity  of  Virginia 
medical  school. 

.  .  .  "Mr.  Marek's  Elephant"  (p.  66) 
is  a  big  business,  whose  impact  on 
the  American  people's  pleasure  and 
culture  is  so  obvious  that  we  rarely 
pay  it  any  heed. 

Martin  Mayer,  who  tells  you  how 


P  &  o 

r.  Marek  and  his  talented  stable 
bp  the  elephant  going,  is  the  au- 
>r  of  the  two  series  of  articles  on 
all  Street  lawyers  and  on  television  I 
ograining  that  Harper's  published 
t  year.  He  is  a  journalist  trained 
music,  economics,  and  philoso- 
y,  and  the  author  of  a  book  called 
all  Street:  Men  and  Money  and  of 
novel,  The  Experts. 


.  The    World    Youth  Festival 
Moscow  July  28  to  August  11  for 
000  young  guests  from  abroad  has 
Irried  a  lot  of  Americans. 
In  this  context  Richard  A.  Gregg's 
idid  close-up  of  "Russia's  Pam- 
|red  Youths"  (p.  73)  has  the  special 
erest  of  timeliness;  but  it  makes 
attempt  at  propaganda.  As  the 
bskovsky  Komsomolets,  a  Russian 
per  preparing  youngsters  for  the 
stival  points  out,  "We  speak  here 
out  good  Soviet  fellows  and  girls 
io  are  sometimes  easily  carried 
a\  and  who  sometimes,  because  of 
ir    lack    of    acquaintance  with 
ngs,  consider  an  ordinary  foreign 
ng  to  be  a  wonder."  Such  as  an 
nerican  wallet,  for  instance. 
Mr.  Gregg  ran  into  Dimka  and 
other  "good  Soviet  fellows  and 
s"  during  a  visit  to  Russia  late 
t  fall  on  a  Ford  Foundation  travel 
mt.    He  is  a  Harvard  graduate 
Id  M.A.  and  has  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Imy  Air  Force.  He  is  writing  his 
Ictoral   dissertation   at  Columbia 
tiiversity  and  will  teach  Russian 
tjxt  year  at  Amherst. 
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I  •  Four  poets  make  their  first  ap- 
[arance  in  Harper's  this  month: 

Ormonde  de  Kay,  Jr.  (p.  43)  is  a 
fee-lance  screen  writer,  a  Harvard 
jaduate  who  served  in  the  Navy  in 
fork!  War  II  and  Korea. 
Katie  Louchheim  (p.  53)  is  vice- 
airman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
mal  Committee;  she  worked  for 
XRRA  dm  ing  the  war. 
Ted  Hughes  (p.  65)  is  a  Yorkshire- 
•rn  Cambridge  graduate,  who  has 
st  moved  to  the  U.  S.  and  whose 
st  book,  Tlie  Hawk  in  the  Rain, 

II  be  published  next  month. 
Robert  Gordon  (p.  72).  born  in 
istralia,  grew  up  in  Virginia.  In 
e  battle  of  Kula  gulf,  his  ship,  the 
SS  Helena,  went  down,  but  he 
rved  out  the  war,  got  a  Ph.D.  at 
arvard,  and  is  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
rsity  of  Oregon. 


Share  the  resources  of  the 


UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 


for  your 
personal  achievement 

IN  YOUR 
OWN  HOME 


Take  your  own  mature  skills,  experience  and  intelligence. 
ADD  the  rich  resources  of  this  great  University— its  teachers, 
its  advanced  educational  techniques.  RESULT— a  richer  life 
for  you,  broader  cultural  horizons  and  improved  profes- 
sional status. 

START  your  own  study  program  now  at  home  .  .  .  advance 
at  your  own  pace  .  .  .  enjoy  an  absorbing  conversation-by- 
mail  with  a  University  instructor,  your  personal  tutor. 
Choose  for  yourself  from  a  broad  range  of  150  university- 
level  courses  designed  for  adults,  including  .  .  . 


Short-Story  Writing 
Figure  Drawing 
The  Great  Books 
Plato  and  Aristotle 
World  Politics 


Your  Personal  Investments 
Science  and  Philosophy 
Mathematical  Statistics 
Language  in  Thought  and  Action 
Modern  Art 

This  is  but  a  sampling  of  the  150  paths  to  personal  achieve- 
ment you  will  find  in  the  University's  unique  Home-Study 
program.  Other  subjects  available  include  Semantics,  Psy- 
chology, Creative  Writing,  World  Affairs,  Human  Relations, 
Education,  Mathematics,  Library  Science,  Philosophy,  Movies, 
Communication,  Pharmacology,  and  more.  Individual  coun- 
seling is  available  upon  request  to  help  you  select  the 
courses  best  for  you. 

ENJOY  AN  ARMCHAIR  ADVENTURE  IN  IDEAS 

Like  100,000  others,  you  can  find  in  our  catalog  an  invita- 
tion to  your  intellectual  and  cultural  development  ...  a 
convenient,  pleasant  way  to  broaden  your  horizons,  AT 
HOME.  Here's  what  Home-Study  students  write  about  courses 
they  complete: 

"My  course  with  you  was  on  eye-opener.  /  was  particu- 
larly surprised  and  gratified  at  what  could  be  accomplished 
by  this  method  of  education— and  now  realize  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  one  to  stop  learning  and  stagnate  just  be- 
cause he  has  left  school."- 
"A  person  feels  she  is  getting 
as  much  as  if  she  were  on  campus.' 
"The  most  stimulating  academic 
experience  I  ever  had." 

Take  your  first  step  by 
sending  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  the  new  Home-Study 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Which  of  these 
subjects  do  you 
want  to  know 
more  about . . . 

HUMAN  RELATIONS 

IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

Provocative  courses  in 
Psychology  of  Personal 
Adjustment,  Marital 
Adjustment,  Group 
Behavior,  Parenthood. 
Or  work  with  noted 
psychoanalyst  Bruno 
Bettelheim  toward  a 
greater  understanding  of 
Freud's  works. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND 

CAREER  ADVANCEMENT 

Human  Relations  in 
Industry  is  one  of  the 
many  "practical"  career- 
building  courses.  Others 
include  Investment  Banking, 
Hospital  Accounting, 
Library  Science,  Interior 
Decoration,  Mathematics, 
Statistics,  Your  Personal 
Investments. 

THE  CREATIVE  ARTS 

Unique  courses  to  heighten 
your  enjoyment  and  your 
skills— Understanding 
Modern  Art,  Figure 
Drawing,  Design,  Writing 
Poetry,  Playwriting, 
Understanding  Movies, 
Looking  at  Architecture, 
Literature. 


EXPLORE  THE 
OPPORTUNITIES 
OPEN  TO  YOU- 


described  in  the  new  1957-58  Home-Study 
ANNOUNCEMENTS,  yours  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mail 
your  coupon  or  write  today  to  the  Home- 
Study  Department. 


The  Home-Study  Department 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Box  H-104,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 

Yes,  please  send  me  a  personal  copy  of  the 
new  Home-Study  ANNOUNCEMENTS  without 
charge. 

Mr. 

Miss   

Mrs. 


Address 
City  &  State 


Name:  Adams,  Reilly,  Klein — any  one 
of  hundreds. 

Oceupation:  Floor-broker  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 
Job:  Hectic.  Personal  execution  of 
maybe  300  different  orders  a  dav  to  buy 
or  sell  stocks.  A  "fight"  on  your  feet  for 
five-and-a-half  hours  a  day  lo  try  and 
save  even  123^2  cents  a  share  for  every 
investor  who's  buying  or  pick  up  123^ 
cents — sometimes  25  cents — a  share 
extra  for  every  investor  who's  selling. 

The  whole  thing  starts  at  10  o'clock 
sharp  when  a  bell  clangs  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  building  at  11 
Wall  Street  in  downtown  Manhattan. 
Here,  on  the  first  floor,  is  a  huge  room 
where  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  some  1 200 
leading  American  corporations  arc  bought 
and  sold  every  day.  Here  hundreds  of 
floor-brokers  meet  on  behalf  of  their 
particular  firms'  customers — represent 
the  buy  or  sell  orders  of  millions  of 
investors  from  coast  to  coast. 

To  help  speed  the  steady  stream  of 
transactions,  the  floor  is  broken  up  by 
18  information-like  booths  called  trading 
posts — each  one  headquarters  for  an 
average  of  70—75  specific  stocks. 

Ringing  the  18  trading  posts,  and 
ranged  around  the  walls  of  the  room, 
are  44  different  booths  that  house  889 
telephones — booths  that  are  "home 
base"  for  the  floor -brokers. 

Some  firms  find  they  need  only  one 
phone  in  one  booth,  a  single  order  clerk 
to  answer  it,  and  one  floor-broker  to 
handle  their  business  at  the  18  posts. 
Others  need  two  or  three  or  more  floor- 


brokers  and  rent  half  a  dozen  or  more 
telephone  positions. 

Merrill  Lynch,  to  expedite  the  ex- 
ecution of  our  customers*  orders,  divides 
responsibility  for  the  1200  stocks  be- 
tween six  different  floor -brokers,  has  a 
corps  of  28  order  clerks  to  answer  02 
phones,  and  operates  out  of  six  strategi- 
cally scattered  booths  so  that  each  of  the 
18  trading  posts  is  only  a  short  distance 
away  from  some  one  of  our  brokers. 

One  of  our  floor-brokers,  for  example, 
has  fifteen  phones  and  four  clerks  in  his 
booth,  only  handles  orders  for  those 
stocks  in  his  immediate  area — some  192 
stocks  in  all. 

These  are  the  stocks  that  this  man 
lives  with.  He  watches  closely  the 
minute-to-minute,  hour-to-hour  price 
trends  for  each  one  of  the  192.  knows 
what's  happening  to  other  stocks  in  the 
same  industries,  and  how  the  market  as 
a  whole  is  behaving. 

Then  here's  w  hat  happens. 

A  clerk  hands  him  an  order  to  sell  100 
shares  of  stock  X^  Z  "at  the  market" — 
that  is,  at  the  best  price  available  on  the 
Exchange  when  the  order  reaches  the 
floor.  He  walks  to  the  post  where  this 
stock  is  traded,  notices  the  last  sale 
posted  in  XYZ  was  at  $60  a  share,  and 
calls  out  "How's  XYZ?" 

"60  bid.  offered  at  a  half," answers  the 
specialist  in  XYZ.  This  simply  means 
that  $60  a  share  is  the  most  that  anyone 
wants  to  pay  for  this  stock  at  the 
moment,  $60.50  a  share  is  the  least  that 
anybody  is  willing  to  sell  it  for. 

So    the    Merrill    Lynch  floor-broker 


could  sell  the  stock  for  our  customer  a< 
$60  a  share.  But  trained  to  try  and  d< 
better  .  .  .  counting  on  years  of  ex 
perience,  thousands  of  executions,  and  ; 
certain  "feel"  for  the  market  .  .  .  h 
wonders.  He  knows  that  oil  stocks  hav. 
been  inching  up  in  price  through  th 
day,  thinks  he  can  get  a  bit  more  fo 
his  XYZ  if  he  waits. 

So  he  asks  the  specialist  to  "stoi 
him"  at  $60 — or  guarantee  the  Merri! 
Lynch  customer  at  least  $60  a  share  fo 
his  stock. 

The  specialist — a  man  who  keeps  tracl 
of  all  the  different  prices  at  which  peopl 
woidd  like  to  buy  or  sell  particuk 
stocks — agrees,  places  the  order  in  h; 
book,  and  we  immediately  flash  a  wirj 
confirmation  to  our  customer,  assurin 
him  of  at  least  $60  a  share  for  his  stocl 

XYZ  does  continue  to  edge  up  in  pric 
and  a  short  time  later  the  specialist 
able  to  sell  the  100  shares  of  XYZ  fi 
$60.25  a  share — or  $25  more  for  tlj 
Merrill    Lynch    customer    who   placi  j 
the  order. 

Of  course,  our  broker  might  have  ; 
order  to  buy.  Perhaps  some  other  stcx 
that's  been  moving  up  with  the  markf 

The  last  sale  took  place  at  $25  a  shad 
but  the  specialist  is  still  quoting  til 
stock  at  24//8-25.  In  other  words,  oil 
floor-broker  can  still  buy  the  stock  f  I 
only  $25  a  share.  He  w  astes  no  tin  I 
doing  it — and  sends  wire  confirmatic 
to  the  customer. 

So  it   goes  through  a  typical  da 
Mavbe  three  or  four  hundred  orders 
buy  or  sell  stock.  So  many  in  fact,  th] 
any  floor-broker  is  quick  to  admit  thl 
he  couldn't  possibly  handle  them 
alone,  counts  heavily  on  the  help  of  tl 
specialists  in  his  area  to  act  for  him — I 
execute  any  orders  he  may  entrust  I 
their  care. 

Like  any  other  floor-broker,  too, 
suddenly  flooded  with  orders,  he  far* 
some    of    them    out    to  independ< 
brokers — is  still  held  responsible  by 
firm  for  their  proper  execution. 

But  flood  of  orders  or  no.  each  is  e 
cuted  as  fast  and  efficiently  as  possit 
consistent  with  fretting  the  best  price.i 

How  long  does  it  take?  Well,  or' 
market  order  for  an  active  stock,  1 
average  is  just  about  two  minutes,  ev 
from  coast  to  coast.  That's  from  theti 
a  customer  tells  us  to  buy  or  sell  a 
stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchan 
until  the  time  he  hears  back  that 
order   has  been   filled.   And  that's 
figure  you're  invited  to  check — sim) 
by  placing  an  order  with  any  aecoit 
executive  in  any  one  of  116  MerM 
Lynch  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 
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THE  INFLUENZA 
EPIDEMIC 


How  Deadly  Will  It  Be  ? 

What  Is  Causing  It  ? 

What  Can  We  Do  About  It? 


DAVID  D.  RUTSTEIN,  M.D. 

Dr.  Rutstein  is  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  at  Harvard, 
a  staff  member  of  six  Boston  hospitals,  and 
author  of  a  television  series  and  forthcoming 
book,  both  entitled  "The  Facts  of  Medicine." 

IN  A  1'  R  1  L  an  epidemic  of  influenza  ex- 
ploded in  the  Far  East.  Starling  in  Hong 
Kong,  it  spread  thousands  of  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions in  less  than  two  months.  As  we  watch  it 
spread,  we  ask  ourselves:  Will  this  epidemic 
burn  itself  out— or  is  it  the  forerunner  of  a 
world-wide  plague  which  may  kill  millions  of 
people  before  it  dies  away? 

An  exact  answer  to  this  question  is  not  pos- 
sible at  the  moment.  But  a  look  at  the  record 
will  tell  ns  what  to  watch  lor  as  the  epidemic 
spreads.  It  will  also  guide  ns  in  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  minimize  its  effects. 


Influenza,  a  disease  of  the  respiratory  tract,  is 
spread  from  person  to  person  by  direct  contact, 
through  breathing,  coughing,  speaking,  and 
sneezing.  It  is  so  highly  infectious  that  many 
thousands  of  persons  in  a  city  may  be  attacked 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  spreads  rapidly  along 
lines  of  communication  from  one  center  of 
population  to  another.  The  disease  varies  in 
severity  from  being  almost  asymptomatic  to  one 
which  may  cause  death  within  a  few  days.  All 
epidemics  of  influenza  have  both  mild  and 
severe  cases,  but  a  large  majority  in  most  epi- 
demics are  of  the  milder  sort.  Occasionally,  as 
in  1918-19,  the  epidemic  may  include  a  large 
proportion  of  severe  cases. 

Influenza  is  the  only  disease  causing  world- 
wide epidemics  in  modern  times.  Indeed,  this 
disease  spreads  all  over  the  world  so  rapidly  that 
pandemic— a  special  word  meaning  world-wide 
epidemic— is  used  to  describe  it.  Pandemics  of 
severe  influenza  occur  about  lour  times  every 
hundred  years.  The  last  pandemic  occurred  in 
1918-19  and  the  one  before  that  in  the  winter 
of  1889-90.  The  interval  between  such  outbreaks 
has  varied  from  about  ten  to  fifty  years  and  is 
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therefore  ol  little  help  in  forecasting  a  pandemic 
of  severe  influenza.  In  the  intervals  between 
pandemics  there  are  widespread  epidemics  of 
mild  influenza  every  two  to  four  years.  The  last 
such  epidemic  occurred  in  tire  United  States  in 
the  winter  of  1952-53  and  there  were  scattered 
cases  in  1954-55. 

In  order  to  determine  how  serious  the  present 
epidemic  may  become,  let  us  look  back  at  the 
1918-19  pandemic  of  severe  disease  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  epidemics  of  milder  influenza 
w  hich  have  occurred  since. 

The  1918-19  outbreak  began  in  the  early 
spring  of  1918  when  a  wave  of  localized  epi- 
demics passed  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
These  epidemics  traveled  along  lines  of  com- 
munication, but  did  not  seem  to  extend  from 
the  cities  to  the  surrounding  countryside.  This 
beginning:  is  often  referred  to  as  the  "first  wave." 
The  epidemic  in  each  city  affected  from  ten  to 
fiftv  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the 
short  period  of  four  to  six  weeks  and  subsided 
as  fast  as  it  had  spread. 

Because  of  the  neutrality  of  Spain  in  World 
War  I,  we  had  most  information  about  the  early 
1918  epidemic  from  that  country.  As  .a  result, 
in  die  United  States  the  disease  was  popularly 
called  "Spanish  Influenza."  A  similar  epidemic 
wave  appeared  in  the  Far  East.  At  almost  the 
same  time  there  were  small  outbreaks  of  influ- 
enza-like disease  in  the  United  States,  but  these 
lacked  the  wave-like  characteristics  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  epidemics. 

Influenza  in  the  first  wave  was  incapacitating, 
but  the  death  rate  was  low.  The  symptoms  came 
on  suddenly  with  a  chill,  followed  by  an  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  to  103  or  104  degrees.  At 
times  patients  would  report  that  they  had  "felt 
rotten"  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  onset  of  the 
acute  disease.  During  the  two-  to  three-day 
course  of  high  fever  the  patient  complained  of 
severe  headache  and  generalized  muscle  pain, 
particularly  in  the  back  and  legs.  Respiratory 
symptoms  were  relatively  mild  with  a  persistent 
cough  and  some  nasal  discharge.  Usually  the 
temperature  dropped  rapidly  and  all  acute  symp- 
toms disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cough  which  gradually  decreased. 

After  a  bout  of  influenza,  patients  complained 
of  feeling  "washed  out"  and  it  sometimes  took 
days  or  even  weeks  before  they  "felt  like  their 
old  selves"  again.  The  disease  had  a  range  of 
severity  from  very  mild  cases  with  slight  fever 
and  some  discomfort  all  the  way  to  a  severe, 
prostrating  illness  complicated  by  pneumonia 
which  was  at  times  fatal.  This  complication  was 
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not  frequent  and  for  the  most  part  the  death 
rates  were  but  slightly  increased  during  the  first 

wave. 

THE    SECOND  WAVE 

TH  E  relatively  mild  first  wave  of  influenza 
in  1918  would  have  passed  unnoticed  had 
it  not  been  followed  by  the  death-dealing  second 
wave.  This  appeared  in  France  in  mid-August 
of  1918,  and  by  late  August  and  early  September 
it  had  hit  die  United  States.  Boston  was  the  first 
community  attacked,  but  within  a  few  days  the 
epidemic  had  spread  rapidly  down  the  East  Coast 
in  a  more  or  less  southwesterlv  direction.  Almost 
simultaneously,  severe  influenza  appeared  in 
epidemic  form  in  Army  camps  throughout  the 
country.  The  second  wave  spread  so  rapidlv 
through  die  civilian  population  that  a  peak  for 
the  entire  country  was  reached  by  late  October. 
From  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  affected  communities  was  made  ill 
almost  at  the  same  time:  the  highest  attack  rate 
occurred  in  children  five  to  fourteen  vears  of  age. 
The  epidemic  subsided  equally  rapidly,  so  that 
by  late  November  it  had  practically  disappeared. 
This  pattern  was  reproduced  at  about  the  same 
dme  in  manv  parts  of  the  world. 

The  severe  nature  of  the  disease  was  mirrored 
in  the  death  totals.  In  the  United  States  over 
300,000  people  were  dead  as  a  result  of  this 
second  wave,  or  approximately  one  out  of  every 
three  hundred  civilians  in  the  country.  In  cer- 
tain Army  camps  where  the  disease  was  most 
fatal,  one  out  of  even,  thirty-five  men  died.  This 
was  probably  a  reflecdon  of  the  tragic  fact  that 
the  second  wave  of  the  1918  epidemic  had  it> 
highest  death  rate  among  young  adults,  pardcu- 
larlv  males.  The  deadi  rate  in  this  age  group 
was  even  higher  than  that  among  very  old 
people. 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  disease 
in  this  second  wave?  Patients  presented  the  same 
symptoms  as  in  the  first,  but  in  addition  acute 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  was  relatively  com- 
mon. This  pneumonia,  coming  on  early  in  the 
disease,  usually  became  much  worse  on  the  diird 
or  fourth  day— just  at  the  dme  when  the  patient 
was  expected  to  be  getting  better.  This  com- 
plication was  responsible  for  most  of  the  deaths. 

In  the  winter  of  1919,  during  the  usual  res- 
pirator) disease  season,  there  was  a  third  wave 
of  influenza.  It  was  less  well-defined  than  the 
previous  ones.  In  the  United  States  it  varied  in 
extent  from  place  to  place,  but  was  clearly  less 
serious  than  the  second  wave.  In  am  particular 
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community,  the  intensity  of  the  third  wave 
seemed  to  bear  no  relationship  to  that  oi  the 
two  previous  ones.  Like  the  earlier  waves,  it 
lasted  from  four  to  six  weeks  and  then  subsided 
rapidly.  In  the  winter  of  1920  there  was  a  wide- 
spread epidemic  of  moderately  severe  influenza 
which  may  have  been  the  aftermath  of  the 
1918-19  epidemic. 

Since  1918  there  have  been  repeated  epidemics 
of  relatively  mild  influenza  every  two  to  four 
years.  Only  a  few  of  them  have  been  widespread 
enough  to  be  called  pandemics.  Most  of  them, 
regardless  of  the  area  ol  spread,  have  consisted 
of  comparatively  mild  cases.  The  exceptions 
were  the  widespread  epidemics  of  1920  and 
1928-29,  the  1911  and  1949  epidemics  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  1951  epidemic  which  had 
a  high  fatality  rate  in  Liverpool,  England.  But 
even  the  worst  of  these  interim  epidemics  was 
far  less  serious  than  the  1918-19  pandemic* 

There  is  one  additional  difference  between 
the  epidemic  of  1918-19  and  those  which  fol- 
lowed. Deaths  in  all  since  1920  have,  lor  the 
most  part,  occurred  in  very  young  children  and 
very  old  people.  Death  has  come  most  often  to 
those  already  suffering  from  a  chronic  disease, 
particularly  heart  disease  or  tuberculosis.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  large  number  of 
deaths  in  previously  healthy  young  adults  in 
the  1918-19  outbreak. 

THE    VIRUS    THAT  CHANGES 

THE  cause  of  the  1918-19  pandemic  of 
influenza  is  still  unknown.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  pandemic  was  due  to  a  virus.  Viruses 
are  very  tiny  protein  molecules  which  infect  the 
insides  of  cells  and  are  too  small  to  be  seen  with 
the  ordinary  microscope.  Research  techniques 
available  in  1918  were  not  developed  enough  to 
identify  the  suspected  virus.  Since  that  time 
enormous  scientific  advances  have  been  made. 
We  have  learned  to  grow  viruses  in  animals  and 
in  chick  embryos  in  fertile  hens'  eggs.  Now 
we  are  also  able  to  take  photographs  of  most 
viruses  with  the  electron  microscope. 

The  first  successful  isolation  of  an  influenza 
virus  took  place  during  an  epidemic  in  1933. 
In  that  year  Drs.  W.  Smith,  C.  H.  Audi  ewes,  and 
P.  P.  Laidlaw  in  England  were  able  to  grow 
the  virus  in  a  rodent  called  a  ferret.  The  virus 
obtained  from  throat  washings  of  human  irtflu- 

*  The  world-wide  total  of  deaths  Erotn  influenza  dur- 
ing the  1918-19  epidemic  is  estimated  at  21  to  25 
millions. 


enza  patients  produced  a  typical  disease  in  fer- 
rets. Since  1933  it  has  been  possible  to  isolate  a 
virus  from  every  subsequent  epidemic  of  influ- 
enza. The  techniques  have  gradually  been  sim- 
plified and  the  virus  can  now  be  grown  in  chick 
embryos. 

The  influenza  viruses  fall  into  three  large 
groups  labeled  A,  B,  and  C.  Of  these,  only  A 
virus  is  important  as  a  possible  cause  of  severe 
pandemics.  The  important  characteristic  which 
would  suggest  its  association  with  pandemics  of 
severe  influenza  is  its  ability  to  give  rise  to  sud- 
den sharp  mutations.  Influenza  B  and  C  viruses 
are  not  likely  to  produce  pandemics  of  severe 
influen/.a  because  the  B  virus  has  shown  but 
slight  tendency  to  mutate  and  the  C  virus  none 
at  all. 

Ordinarily,  if  we  recover  from  an  infection 
with  an  influenza  virus,  we  build  up  an  im- 
munity which  protects  against  later  attacks  of 
the  same  disease.  But  this  is  true  only  if  the 
subsequent  infection  is  caused  by  the  same  kind 
of  virus.  If,  in  the  meantime,  the  virus  has 
mutated  this  may  not  be  the  case.  The  amount 
of  protection  we  would  have  against  the  new 
mutant  will  depend  upon  how  far  the  mutant 
has  strayed  from  its  parent  virus. 

Since  1933,  and  up  to  the  present  epidemic, 
there  have  been  two  major  mutations  and  a  large 
number  of  minor  ones  among  the  influenza  A 
viruses.  The  original  A  virus  found  in  1933  was 
soon  replaced  by  the  mutant  virus  first  found  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Francis  Jr.  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1934. 
This  Puerto  Rico  mutant— or  minor  mutants  of  it 
—was  concerned  in  all  subsequent  epidemics  of 
influenza  until  1947.  In  that  year  it  was  suddenly 
replaced  by  another  mutant,  now  called  the  A 
prime  virus. 

Thus,  if  we  had  had  an  influenza  infection  in 
1933  we  woidd  probably  have  had  good  im- 
munity against  the  original  virus.  But  we  would 
have  very  little  immunity  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
virus,  and  practically  no  immunity  to  the  A 
prime  virus.  Each  mutant  seems  to  stray  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  original  parent  virus.. 

Although  we  have  no  specific  information 
about  the  cause  of  the  1918-19  pandemic,  we  do 
know  much  about  the  genus  which,  as  secondary 
invaders,  were  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the 
pneumonia  which  was  the  most  severe  complica- 
tion. Germs  are  much  larger  than  viruses,  were 
easily  studied  at  that  time  through  the  ordinary 
microscope,  and  could  be  grown  readily  on  rela- 
tively simple  culture  media.  The  initial  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  produced  by  the  influenza 
seemed  to  open  the  way  to  these  germs. 
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The  germs  most  frequently  identified  during 
the  pandemic  were  the  streptococcus  which  ordi- 
narily causes  scarlet  lever;  the  staphylococcus, 
the  common  cause  of  boils  and  abscesses;  the 
pneumococcus,  the  usual  cause  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia; and  a  germ  called  the  "influenza  bacillus" 
which  except  in  young  children  only  rarely 
causes  pneumonia  in  the  absence  of  a  predispos- 
ing influenza  epidemic.  Information  collected 
about  these  germs  of  the  1918-19  epidemic  has 
great  practical  significance  because  we  now  have 
antibiotics  effective  against  most  of  them.  Peni- 
cillin is  very  effective  against  the  streptococcus 
and  the  pneumococcus.  Tetracycline  and  strep- 
tomycin work  well  against  the  "influenza  bacil- 
lus." Certain  of  the  antibiotics  (erythomycin 
and  chloramphenicol)  have  been  effective  only 
against  certain  strains  of  the  staphylococcus. 

The  present  epidemic  struck  suddenly  and 
spread  fast.  In  a  period  of  less  than  one  week 
250,000  people,  one  tenth  of  the  population 
of  Hong  Kong,  were  said  to  have  received 
medical  treatment  for  influenza.  By  early  June 
the  epidemic  had  been  reported  in  Singapore, 
Formosa,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
Thailand,  Japan,  and  many  parts  of  India  as  far 
west  as  Bombay.  It  is  difficult  to  get  precise 
information  on  many  features  of  these  epidemics, 
but  the  following  points  seem  established: 

(1)  The  disease  has  spread  extremely  rapidly 
and  has  the  early  characteristics  of  a  pandemic. 
Spokesmen  for  the  Medical  Research  Council  in 
England  and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  have  expressed  the  belief  that  the  epi- 
demic would  spread  to  Europe  and  America 
relatively  soon.  By  the  time  these  words  appear 
in  print,  the  1957  influenza  epidemic  may  have 
already  appeared  in  much  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  In  the  epidemic  cities  a  large  number  of 
people  have  been  stricken  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  Press  reports  from  Taipai,  Singa- 
pore, Manila,  and  Bombay  indicate  that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  was  attacked 
so  quickly  that  essential  community  services  were 
seriously  impaired. 

(3)  The  death  rate,  although  increased,  has 
been  relatively  low.  It  is  similar  to  the  death 
rate  in  the  first  wave  of  the  1918  epidemic,  and 
in  the  minor  epidemics  which  have  appeared 
since  that  time. 

(4)  There  has  been  a  high  attack  rate  among 
children.  Schools  have  been  closed  by  the  epi- 
demic in  Taipai,  Singapore,  and  Tokyo. 

(5)  The  epidemic  has  not  only  exploded 
rapidly  within  centers  of  population  but  it  has 
spread  throughout  the  surrounding  countryside. 
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In  the  Philippines,  for  example,  health  authori- 
ties reported  that  the  epidemic  appeared  to  be 
spreading  throughout  the  entire  archipelago. 

(6)  The  virus  causing  the  epidemic  has  been 
isolated.  It  is  a  new  mutant  unlike  any  previ- 
ously recognized  influenza  A  virus.  Indeed,  this 
virus  differs  most  from  all  of  those  isolated  since 
the  first  virus  of  1933. 

(7)  For  the  first  time  since  the  discovery  of  the 
A  virus,  a  rapidly  spreading  epidemic  is  involv- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  earth's  surface;  it  is  due 
to  a  sharply  different  mutant  against  which  no 
immunity  exists  in  the  general  population.  The 
epidemic  in  1947,  at  the  time  of  the  last  major 
mutation  of  A  virus,  did  not  have  the  wave-like 
characteristics  of  the  present  outbreak. 

PROTECTING  OURSELVES 

ON  E  of  the  current  theories  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  1918-19  pandemic  provides 
us  with  an  excellent  working  basis  for  an  effi- 
cient program  of  protection.  That  theory  as- 
sumes that  the  1918-19  pandemic  was  due  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  a  virulent  mutant  of  the  in- 
fluenza A  virus  against  which  no  immunity  was 
present  in  the  population,  and  that  the  virulence 
of  this  virus  was  enhanced  by  secondary  infection 
with  pneumonia-producing  germs. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  virulent  the  new 
mutant  will  be  or  whether  it  will  favor  invasion 
by  pneumonia-producing  germs.  Unfortunately, 
we  now  have  no  laboratory  test  for  virulence  in 
human  beings  of  influenza  viruses.  We  may  be 
reassured  that  during  the  present  summer  the 
epidemic  will  be  relatively  mild,  because  the 
complicating  germs  do  not  flourish  at  this  time 
of  year  as  they  do  in  the  colder  months.  Even 
in  the  severe  1918-19  pandemic,  the  disease  in 
the  first  wave  during  the  summer  was  relatively 
mild.  We  may  expect  the  present  wave  of  rela- 
tively mild  influenza  to  die  away  in  the  late 
summer.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  will  be 
the  end  of  the  epidemic  or  whether  it  will  recur 
in  a  second,  more  serious  wave  of  disease  as  in 
1918-19. 

If  we  are  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from  our 
knowledge  of  influenza,  we  must  not  delay.  The 
interval  between  now  and  early  autumn  when 
respiratory  disease  increases,  gives  us  time  for 
preparation.  We  must  use  this  time  well.  With 
proper  planning  we  may  be  assured  that  modern 
scientific  techniques,  the  new  antibiotics,  and  a 
co-operative,  informed  population  can  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  the  pandemic  whether  it  be 
one  of  mild  or  severe  disease. 
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Fortunately,  much  has  already  been  done. 
The  World  Health  Organization,  as  long  ago 
as  I!)  17,  set  up  a  World  Influenza  Center  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Medical  Research  in  Lon- 
don. This  is  the  focal  point  of  a  network  of  over 
lilt\  laboratories  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Washington  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  set  up  in  1918  an  Influenza  Information 
Center  which  acts  as  liaison  with  the  World 
Influenza  Center  and  the  co-operating  labora- 
tories in  this  country.  This  program  provides 
lor  an  immediate  exchange  of  information  about 
influenza  throughout  the  world  and  for  the 
transmission  from  one  laboratory  to  another  of 
new  influenza  viruses.  The  virus  causing  the 
current  epidemic  has  already  been  received  in 
this  country.  American  laboratories  have  al- 
ready verified  its  different  nature. 

An  effective  "dead"  vaccine  has  been  de- 
veloped against  influenza.  This  vaccine,  first 
produced  in  1942  from  the  Puerto  Rican  mutant 
of  influenza  A,  protected  against  infection  caused 
by  this  same  virus.  But  in  1947,  when  this  virus 
was  replaced  by  the  A  prime  mutant,  the  vaccine 
was  no  longer  effective.  Since  then  the  vaccine 
has  been  kept  up  to  date  as  new  minor  mutants 
have  developed.  But,  as  might  be  expected, 
laboratory  tests  on  the  blood  of  those  immunized 
with  vaccine  produced  just  prior  to  the  1957 
outbreak  show  no  protection  against  the  new 
virus.  This  means  that  the  existing  vaccine  will 
probably  be  ineffective.  To  meet  this  emergency, 
specimens  of  the  1957  virus  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  commercial  vaccine  manufacturers 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  vaccine  pro- 
duction is  already  under  way.  It  is  not  yet 
known  how  much  of  the  new  vaccine  will  be 
available  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
through  its  Division  of  Foreign  Quarantine, 
is  patrolling  all  ports  of  entry  to  the  United 
States.  Influenza  is  not  a  quarantinable  disease, 
but  all  ill  travelers  from  the  epidemic  areas 
are  examined.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  pro- 
cedure will  keep  influenza  out  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  will  probably  help  us  to  identify  early 
foci  of  infection. 

Working  arrangements  are  being  set  up  in 
the  United  States  between  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Health  Depart- 
ments of  each  of  the  states.  Through  this  ar- 
rangement, exchange  of  information,  facilities, 
and  services  will  aid  in  combating  the  epidemic 
as  it  spreads  to  various  parts  of  this  country. 

A  number  of  major  steps  probably  will  have 
been  taken  by  the  time  that  this  article  appears. 


Antibiotics  effective  against  the  pneumonia- 
producing  germs  will  have  to  be  stockpiled.  This 
will  probably  be  a  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government,  with  arrangements  made  for  alloca- 
tion to  localities  as  needed. 

It  is  not  likely  that  enough  vaccine  lor 
every  resident  of  the  United  States  will  be 
available  in  time  to  meet  the  epidemic;  there- 
fore, priorities  will  have  to  be  established.  Pri- 
orities will  probably  be  given  to  members  of  the 
military  services  and  citizens  who  provide  essen- 
tial community  services.  These  would  include 
policemen  and  firemen,  and  those  concerned 
with  medical  and  transportation  services  and  the 
maintenance  of  food  supplies.  Vaccine  may  have 
to  be  allotted  to  older  people  and  also  to  per- 
sons suffering  from  chronic  heart  and  lung 
disease. 

If  a  severe  epidemic  occurs,  the  maintenance 
of  essential  services  in  each  community  will  be  a 
major  problem.  The  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion should  be  able  to  meet  this  need.  Plans 
have  already  been  made  for  protection  against 
bacteriological  warfare  initiated  by  enemy  at- 
tack. An  influenza  pandemic  is  nothing  more 
than  bacteriological  warfare  naturally  produced. 
If  an  epidemic  of  influenza  does  occur  here  it 
will  provide  a  good  test  lor  our  civil-defense 
services. 

WHAT   WE   CAN  DO 

OVER  and  above  these  major  programs, 
each  of  us  has  his  own  responsibility.  If 
we  learn  the  essential  facts  about  influenza  and 
work  calmly  and  co-operatively  with  our  com- 
munity leaders,  we  can  protect  ourselves  and  our 
families  and  minimize  the  effects  of  an  epidemic 
of  mild  or  severe  disease. 

First  we  must  know  the  important  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  If  we  develop  chills  or  a  chilly 
sensation,  followed  by  high  fever  and  associated 
with  marked  prostration,  cough,  or  bloody 
sputum,  we  should  go  to  bed  immediately  and 
call  our  physician.  Going  to  bed  will  prevent 
spread  of  influenza  to  others.  It  will  also  protect 
the  patient  from  catching  pneumonia-producing 
germs  from  others.  We  must  co-operate  with  our 
physician,  follow  his  instructions,  and  not  return 
to  lull  activity  until  we  are  completely  recovered. 

If  an  epidemic  strikes,  those  who  stay  well 
must  do  everything  possible  to  help  maintain 
essential  community  services.  In  the  1918-19 
pandemic  there  was  serious  dislocation  of  food 
supplies  in  certain  communities.  Existing  medi- 
cal personnel  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
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demands  for  care.  Transportation  services  were 
temporarily  crippled.  Since  1918  urban  living 
in  the  United  States  has,  if  anything,  become 
more  complicated,  and  requires  close  co-opera- 
tion among  many  specialized  services.  If  any  of 
these  services  are  knocked  out,  the  entire  com- 
munity structure  is  threatened.  Disabling  illness 
in  such  occupations  as  operators  of  water  purifi- 
cation equipment,  of  the  steam  boiler  in  a  milk 
pasteurizing  plant,  or  of  elevator  operators  in  a 
city  of  tall  buildings  can  seriously  threaten  the 
health  and  lives  of  others.  Those  not  already 
concerned  with  essential  services  will  have  to 
pitch  in  and  help  out  if  such  an  emergency 
develops. 


Even  if  the  1957  epidemic  of  influenza  should 
prove  to  be  serious,  the  outlook  is  much  more 
hopeful  than  it  was  in  1918-19.  We  now  have 
many  medical  aids  which  were  not  available 
then.  The  new  antibiotics  should  prevent  many 
deaths  from  pneumonia,  even  in  those  very  seri- 
ously ill.  Influenza  vaccine,  even  in  very  limited 
supply,  will  prevent  cases  of  influenza  among 
those  in  essential  occupations  or  in  those  most 
susceptible  to  the  disease.  Finally,  more  full-time 
health  departments,  better  organization  of  com- 
munity services  and  local  civil-defense  units 
should  make  these  medical  advances  available 
to  all  who  need  them.  Our  job  is  to  use  all  of 
these  assets  effectively. 
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administrate 
a  priori 
ad  hoc 
analyzation 
ambivalent 

analysis  (in  the  sense  of 
view  or  understanding) 
area  (except  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense) 
bifurcate 
categorize 

concept,  conceptual 

conceptualize 

conceptualistic 

concomitant 

consensus  of  opinion 

continuum 

correlate 

correlative 

data  (as  a  singular,  in 

particular) 

de  facto 

dichotomy,  dichotomize 

effectuate 

empirical 

epistemological 

explore  (in  the  sense  of 

"look  into") 

factor 

feel  (in  the  sense  of  be- 
lieve) 


framework  (except  in  con- 
nection with  buildings) 
frame  of  reference 
geo-  or  anthropocentric 
historiography 
historicity 
ideate,  ideational 
ideology 

implement  (as  a  verb) 

in  terms  of 

interrelate  (verb) 

institutional 

institutionalize' 

intuit 

ipso  facto 

irrational,  irrationality 
irrational  ism 
jurisdictional 
level  (as  a  noun,  in  any 
save  a  physical  sense) 
maximize  and  (especial- 
ly) maximization 
minimize  and  (especial- 
ly) minimization 
meaningful  (This  word 
does  not  exist.) 
monism,  monistic 
more  or  less 
non  sequitur 
norm,  normative 
organizational 


orientate 
partially 

per  capita 

practically  (in  the  sense 

of  almost) 

pragmatic 

program 

qua 

rational,  rationality,  ra- 
tionalism    (except  in 
technical  philosophical 
meaning) 
ratiocination 
say  (in  the  sense  of  role 
or  influence) 
schema,  schematize 
sine  qua  non 
socio- 

structure  (as  a  verb) 

subsume 

status  quo 

too  (in  the  sense  of  very 
or  entirely) 
unilateral 

voice   (in   the  sense  of 

role  or  influence) 

community 

atomistic 

mechanistic 

-oriented  (preceded  by 
any  word) 
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By  LEONARD  K.  ADLER 

Dr divings  by  Arthur  Shil stone 

A  factual  (except  for  names  and  addresses) 
account  of  a  determined  courier, 
some  top  secret  documents,  and  a  flood 
in  the  wilds  (sic!)  of  Connecticut. 

TH  E  rains  which  flooded  southern  Con- 
necticut in  the  fall  of  1955  not  only 
threatened  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Fair- 
field county  exurbanites  but,  in  the  estimation 
of  one  of  the  flood  victims,  Hans  Fiedler,  came 
close  to  endangering  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  170,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
and  possibly  those  of  the  citizens  of  Western 
Europe  as  well.  For  Hans  not  only  found  him- 
self marooned  by  the  flood;  he  found  himself 
marooned  with  a  trunk  full  of  secret  nuclear 
documents. 

As  usual  in  recent  meteorological  history,  the 
deluge  which  dumped  up  to  eleven  inches  of 
rain  on  parts  of  Connecticut  in  a  three-day  tear 
completely  surprised  the  weather  forecasting 
authorities,  and  consequently  the  local  authori- 
ties, and,  of  course,  the  unsuspecting  residents. 

The  flood  crested  on  Saturday  in  the  com- 
munities along  the  northern  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  Hans  Fiedler,  who  normally  does  not 
work  on  Saturday,  was  on  this  day,  October  15, 
returning  home  to  7()  Hawthorne  Place,  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut,  from  his  New  York  office, 
the  American  Atomic  Products  Company  plant. 


The  weather  forecast  which  Hans  had  read 
in  the  morning  papers  predicted  cloudiness  with 
a  chance  of  rain  or  drizzle,  and  while  it  was 
obviously  raining  at  5:00  p.m.  when  Hans  started 
driving  from  New  York  City,  he  had  no  idea  that 
this  was  anything  more  than  a  late  summer 
shower.  The  weather  bureau  did  have  a  further 
inkling  as  to  the  actual  conditions  and  issued  a 
forecast  at  5:00  p.m.  saying,  "Cloudy  with  showers 
and  some  local  flooding,  and  hazardous  driving 
conditions."  At  5:30  p.m.  the  bureau  began  to 
realize  the  full  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
issued  an  amended  forecast:  "Rainy  and  windy 
tonight  with  rain  occasionally  heavy,  causing 
local  flooding  and  hazardous  driving  condi- 
tions." Hans  did  not  receive  the  last  two  predic- 
tions until  the  next  day. 

When  Hans  left  the  city  he  had  the  trunk  of 
his  car  loaded  with  forty-eight  copies  of  a  secret 
nuclear  report.  Hans  was  a  "courier,"  a  man 
given  the  authority  to  transport  secret  informa- 
tion, and  he  was  taking  the  documents  from  his 
office  to  his  home  where  they  were  to  be  picked 
up  the  next  morning  by  two  other  couriers.  Be- 
fore leaving,  he  called  his  wife,  Foo,  and  asked 
her  to  have  supper  ready  for  him  when  he  got 
home  at  seven  o'clock.  It  was  their  anniversary 
and  she  had  planned  a  supper  of  roast  duck  and 
champagne  to  celebrate.  She  put  the  duck  in 
the  oven,  timing  it  so  that  it  would  be  ready 
at  seven. 

At  seven  o'clock  Hans  was  stuck  on  the  Hut- 
chinson River  Parkway  near  New  Rochelle.  New 
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York.  He  still  thought,  although  it  was  now 
raining  very  hard,  that  this  was  just  a  traffic  jam. 
He  did,  however,  decide  that  he  had  better 
phone  his  wife  and  tell  her  he  would  be  late  for 
supper.  To  do  this  he  had  to  leave  the  park- 
way. He  told  Foo  he  was  going  home  on  the 
Boston  Post  Road  instead  of  the  parkway.  Foo 
had  had  his  supper  on  the  table,  but  she  put  the 
duck  back  in  the  oven. 

At  first,  Hans  found  driving  along  the  Boston 
Post  Road  easier,  although  it  was  raining  harder 
and  getting  quite  dark.  But  at  the  edge  of 
Greenwich  he  got  stuck  for  an  hour  in  another 
traffic  jam.  When  he  had  a  chance,  he  phoned 
Foo  again  and  told  her  he  was  getting  off  the 
Post  Road  to  take  one  of  the  back  roads  home. 
This  was  a  route  he  often  used  when  the  Post 
Road  was  tied  up.  Foo  took  the  duck  off  the 
table  and  put  it  back  in  the  oven  again. 

Hans  was  very  familiar  with  the  route  he  was 
taking,  but  he  had  some  difficulty  following  it 
because  it  was  so  dark  and  raining  so  hard  that 
the  windshield  wipers  could  not  seem  to  break 
the  sheet  of  water  across  the  windshield.  The 
amount  of  water  on  the  road  made  it  impossible 
to  see  the  center  line  marker.  All  Hans  had  to 
do  when  he  left  the  Post  Road  was  to  drive 
north  for  about  a  mile  and  make  a  right  turn 
across  the  normally  meandering  Rippowan,  over 
a  bridge  only  ten  feet  long.  Then  he  would  be 
just  a  half  mile  from  home.  But  when  he  got  to 
the  corner  at  which  he  was  to  turn,  his  head- 
lights dimly  outlined  a  man  in  a  yellow  oilskin 
across  the  brook,  waving  traffic  away.  Hans 
cursed  and  turned  left  to  circle  back  to  the 
Post  Road. 

If  he  had  stopped  to  question  the  man  in 
the  slicker,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the 
bridge  had  been  washed  away  about  fifteen 
minutes  before.  A  car  with  three  occupants  had 
been  on  the  bridge  when  it  happened.  They 
were  all  drowned. 

The  unfamiliar  road  Hans  found  himself  on 
quickly  petered  out  into  a  damp  dead  end.  He 
turned  off  onto  another  road  which  he  was  also 
forced  to  leave.  He  was  having  great  difficulty 
by  this  time  as  the  road  was  narrow,  winding, 
unfamiliar,  and  invisible.  He  kept  thinking. 
"Damn  it.  I  don't  know  where  I  am."  He  had 
only  one  thing  in  mind  at  the  time:  Foo  was 
undoubtedly  getting  more  and  more  furious  at 
his  not  coming  home. 

All  the  roads  were  covered  with  water  and 
he  was  able  to  navigate  only  by  keeping  be- 
tween the  telephone  poles  on  either  side  of 
him.    There  was  no  way  he  could   teli  the 
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depth  of  the  water  he  was  driving  through,  but 
he  naturally  assumed  it  was  only  a  few  inches 
deep.  Nothing  in  his  experience,  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  countryside,  made  any  other  assump- 
tion logical.  He  continued  to  travel  on  this 
premise  until  his  motor  stopped  because  his  tail 
pipe  was  submerged. 


The  first  thing  he  noticed  was  the  noise  of 
the  engine  stopping.  The  car  coasted  a  way  as 
the  realization  of  what  was  happening  became 
clear  to  him.  He  looked  out  and  saw  the  water 
was  up  to  the  door  handle.  When  he  opened 
the  door,  water  rushed  into  the  car.  When  he 
stepped  out,  the  water  was  up  to  his  waist,  but 
he  did  not  realize  it  at  first.  He  merely  thought 
how  strange  the  headlights  looked  shining  un- 
der water,  and  then,  afraid  that  his  battery 
would  run  down,  he  got  back  in  the  car  to  turn 
off  the  lights. 

He  decided  to  leave  the  car  where  it  was  with 
the  trunk  locked  and  go  for  help.  But  as  he 
found  himself  walking  through  a  rapidly  rising, 
rapidly  moving  stream,  he  grew  frightened.  He 
remembered  having  read  of  people  being  swept 
away  in  the  flood  which  had  hit  northern  Con- 
necticut two  months  earlier  as  a  result  of  Hur- 
ricane Diane.  He  grabbed  a  white  picket  fence 
on  one  side  and  began  to  walk  along  it,  even 
though  this  led  him  toward,  not  away  from,  the 
brook.  Hans  was  dressed  for  a  day  in  town: 
black  shoes,  a  gray  worsted  suit,  white  shirt, 
black  knit  tie,  and  no  hat.  The  rain  coursed 
over  his  eveelasses  obscuring  the  alreadv  low 
visibility. 

As  he  crawled  along  the  fence  he  thought  of 
three  things.  He  had  worked  desperately  for 
three  weeks  on  the  documents  now  locked  in 
his  car,  so  his  first  thought  was,  "Oh,  God,  now 
I've  lost  the  documents  ...  all  this  work  for 
nothing."  His  second  thought  was,  "I'm  a 
goner.  I  will  never  make  it."  The  third  thing 
that  occurred  to  him  was  that  the  documents 
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nric  secret  and  might  be  swept  into  the  wrong 
hands. 

The  project  on  which  Hans  had  been  work- 
ing was  a  technical  sales  proposal  which  his  com- 
pany was  making  to  both  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  closing  date 
for  proposals  on  this  development  project  was 
October  17,  and  the  material  had  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  the  Wright  Air  Develop- 
ment Center,  on  that  date.  The  project,  and 
therefore  all  reports,  drawings,  proposals,  etc. 
pertaining  to  it,  were  classified  top  secret  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  "Q"  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense had  at  that  time  four  levels  of  classification 
to  indicate  the  degree  of  damage  that  wotdd 
result  to  the  United  States  should  the  informa- 
tion fall  into  unfriendly  hands:  in  order  of  im- 
portance, Top  Secret,  Secret,  Confidential,  and 
Restricted.  "O"  is  the  highest  information  classi- 
fication used  by  the  AEC. 

The  Secret  and  "O"  classifications  impose  cer- 
tain requirements  on  documents  so  classified. 
They  cannot  be  shown  except  to  persons  who 
have,  in  military  security  parlance,  "the  need  to 
know."  They  must  be  locked  in  a  safe  with  a 
three-tumbler  combination  lock  whose  serial 
number  has  been  filed  off  when  they  are  not  in 
possession  of  somebody  with  the  appropriate 
clearance.  Further,  the  lock  combination  must 
be  altered  once  a  year.  When  the  documents  are 
delivered  by  hand  they  must  be  carried  by  an 
appropriately  cleared  messenger  called  a 
"courier." 

THE  CRABMAN 

WHEN  he  had  walked  crablike  along 
the  fence  about  200  yards,  Hans  came 
to  a  walk  leading  to  a  frame  house.  The  water 
was  up  to  the  top  porch  step  and  the  lights  were 
on  in  the  house.  Hans  went  to  the  front  door 
and  rang.  A  tall,  handsome  gray-haired  man  in 
his  fifties  opened  the  door.  Hans  said,  "My  name 
is  Fiedler.  May  I  use  your  phone?" 

The  man  answered  in  a  slight  foreign  accent 
which  Hans,  because  of  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  and  his  own  deep  accent,  did  not 
detect:  "Yes,  by  all  means.  Come  in.  I'm  Mr. 
Carpovich." 

Hans  was  dripping  wet  and  white  as  a  sheet 
when  he  came  into  the  lighted  living-room.  Mr. 
Carpovich  took  a  good  look  at  him  and  asked, 
"Did  something  happen?" 

"No,"  replied  Hans,  "my  car  is  submerged  out- 


side and  I  have  secret  documents  in  it  and  I 
must  call  my  wile  and  the  authorities." 

Hans  called  his  wife  first  for  he  was  beginning 
to  worry  about  her.  She  was  rather  incredulous 
when  he  told  her  of  his  plight  for  she  had  no 
idea  anything  worse  than  a  rainstorm  was  occur- 
ring. However,  she  assured  him  that  everything 
at  Hawthorne  Place,  with  the  exception  of  his 
supper  which  was  overdone,  was  all  right.  He 
said  he  would  be  home  late.  It  was  then  nine 
o'clock. 

Hans  next  called  the  Stamford  police  depart- 
ment and  spoke  to  a  much  harassed  officer  who 
responded  to  his  tale  of  the  secret  documents  by 
saying,  "Why  are  you  bothering  us  with  these 
details?  We're  too  busy  saving  lives  to  bother 
with  you  and  your  documents." 

Hans  then  called  the  local  office  of  the  FBI. 
They  were  concerned  enough  to  ask  him  whether 
the  documents  were  appropriately  wrapped  ac- 
cording to  security  regulations  (double-wrapped, 
inner  wrapper  containing  an  indication  of 
security  clearance  and  outer  wrapper  being 
plain)  and  whether  his  trunk  was  locked.  When 
Hans  answered  yes  to  both  questions,  the  FBI 
man  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  an  administrative  decision. 

"There  has  not  yet  been  a  security  violation," 
he  pontificated.  "If  there  is,  be  sure  and  call  us." 

Lastly  Hans  called  his  boss,  who  was  horrified 
to  find  that  one  of  his  most  valuable  engineers 
was  in  such  a  dangerous  position  and  who 
ordered  Hans  to  forget  about  the  secret  papers 
and  get  the  hell  out  of  there.  But  Hans  insisted 
he  would  make  every  attempt  to  rescue  the 
documents  before  he  left. 

Mr.  Carpovich  who  had  been  listening  to  one 
side  of  these  conversations  with  a  bemused  air 
said  to  Hans  wdren  he  finally  hung  up,  "At  first 
I  thought  that  you  were  joking,  but  if  you  are 
serious  I  will  help  you." 

"Of  course  I  am  serious,"  replied  Hans  with 
understandable  emphasis.  "The  fate  of  the  na- 
tion depends  upon  my  saving  those  documents." 

"In  that  case  I  will  pick  you  up  on  the  front 
porch  after  I  get  my  boat  out  of  the  garage," 
said  Mr.  Carpovich.  "Meanwhile,  leave  your 
jacket,  watch,  and  valuables  upstairs." 

It  was  not  until  late  the  next  day  that  Hans 
discovered  that  Mr.  Carpovich  was  a  Russian 
electrical  engineer. 

Hans  Fiedler  too  is  an  electrical  engineer  who 
received  his  undergraduate  degree  from  Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic  Institute  in  1948  and  has  cur- 
rently completed  almost  all  his  courses  for  his 
Ph.  D.    Both  American  Atomic  Products  and 
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Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  look  upon  Hans 
as  a  bright  young  man.  Although  he  left  Aus- 
tria after  the  Anschluss  in  1987  when  he  was 
fifteen  and  has  since  lived  and  been  educated  in 
both  England  and  the  United  States,  he  has 
managed  to  keep,  and  possibly  even  develop,  his 
thick  German  accent.  He  is  very  proud  of  his 
Austrian  background  and  vehemently  supports 
the  restoration  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy. 

RESCUE    BY  ROWBOAT 

IN  ABOUT  five  minutes  Mr.  Carpovich 
came  rowing  up  to  the  front  porch  in  a  small 
rowboat.  Hans  got  in  and  took  an  oar,  but  he 
is  an  ineffectual  sailor  at  best  and  the  excitement 
of  the  situation  was  beginning  to  tell  on  him. 

Mr.  Carpovich  said,  "Just  sit  still  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  boat  and,  please,  let  me  row." 

Hans  meekly  sat  as  directed.  It  took  them 
about  twenty  minutes  to  row  up  the  road  to 
where  Hans  had  left  the  car.  The  water  had 
risen  so  that  all  of  the  trunk  and  hood  was  sub- 
merged. The  trunk  would  have  to  be  unlocked 
and  unloaded  under  water.  Hans  and  Mr. 
Carpovich  tried  to  accomplish  this  maneuver 
from  the  boat,  but  the  trunk  lock  was  too  far 
below  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  Hans  announced 
he  would  have  to  get  out.  Mr.  Carpovich  took  a 
dim  view  of  this  as  he  was  afraid  it  would  cap- 
size the  boat,  but  he  had  no  alternative  solution. 
Hans  stepped  into  the  raging  stream.  He  had 
some  difficulty  keeping  his  footing,  especially 
when  he  was  groping  under  water  to  unlock  the 
trunk  and  when  he  was  loading  the  packages 
from  the  trunk  to  the  boat.  The  water  was  up 
to  his  shoulders. 

After  the  cargo  transferring  operation  was 
completed,  there  was  no  room  in  the  boat  for 
Hans.  Besides,  Mr.  Carpovich  was  afraid  he 
would  tip  it  over  trying  to  get  in.  He  suggested 
that  Hans  walk  along  beside,  holding  onto  the 
gunwale,  while  he  rowed  back  to  his  house. 
Hans  didn't  mind  walking,  as  he  was  as  wet  as 
he  could  get,  and  he  certainly  didn't  want  the 
boat  to  capsize  and  lose  his  precious  documents. 
But  he  didn't  think  it  was  a  good  idea  to  row 
back  to  Mr.  Carpovich's  house  since  the  water 
had  been  up  to  the  porch  when  they  had  left 
and  was  still  rising.  He  therefore  suggested  they 
row  and  walk  in  the  other  direction  toward 
higher  ground,  and  that  Mr.  Carpovich  evacuate 
his  family.  Mr.  Carpovich  said  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  drop  Hans  and  his  documents  at 
the  home  of  the  Fremonts,  one  of  his  neighbors 
on   higher  ground,   but   he   saw   no   need  to 
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evacuate  his  family.  They  had  been  living  in 
the  same  house  for  eight  years  and  nothing  had 
ever  happened  to  them. 

He  dropped  Hans  off  at  the  Fremonts'  house 
where  Hans  was  pleased  to  see  there  were  still 
two  porch  steps  not  yet  under  water.  He  piled 
his  documents  on  the  porch  and  thanked  Mr. 
Carpovich.  Mr.  Carpovich  said  he  would  be 
back:  the  water  was  rising  higher  than  he  had 
thought  it  would  and  he  felt  he  ought  to  row 
over  to  Mrs.  Broom's  house  and  bring  her  to 
the  Fremonts'  too.  Mrs.  Broom  was  another 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Carpovich's,  a  widow  who  lived 
alone.  He  proceeded  to  fetch  her,  deliver  her  to 
the  Fremonts',  and  then  row  home.  Hans  did 
not  see  him  again  until  the  next  day. 

When  Hans  banged  on  the  door,  the  Fremonts 
welcomed  him  in.  He  staggered  through  the 
front  door  which  opened  directly  into  the  living- 
room,  carrying  one  of  the  packages  of  secret 
documents  which  he  placed  on  the  floor.  Mrs. 
Fremont,  horrified  by  the  stain  of  muddy  water 
spreading  over  her  beige  living-room  rug,  told 
Hans  that  while  he  was  welcome,  would  he 
please  leave  his  packages  on  the  porch. 

Hans  replied,  "I  can't.  They  might  get  swept 
away  and  the  fate  of  the  nation  depends  upon 
them.  Besides,"  he  added,  quite  taken  with  the 
idea  by  now,  "there  will  be  more  water  than 
this  in  your  living-room  before  the  night  is 
over." 

He  brought  the  remainder  of  the  books,  which 
were  wrapped  in  four  packages,  into  the  house 
and  piled  them  in  the  middle  of  the  carpet. 

The  Fremonts  were  three:  father,  Barry; 
mother,  Charlotte;  and  nineteen-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Caprice.  They  had  already  begun  to  be 
upset  by  the  rising  water  on  their  front  lawn. 
The  dripping  Mr.  Fiedler  issuing  orders  in  a 
thick  German  accent  and  the  pile  of  soaking 
packages  in  the  middle  of  their  living-room  did 
nothing  to  add  to  their  composure.  When  Mr. 
Carpovich  deposited  the  widow  Broom,  they 
became  even  more  alarmed,  for  she  announced 
that  the  first  floor  of  her  house  was  under  water 
when  she  left. 

They  told  Hans  that  they  had  a  steak  in  the 
freezer,  but  he  said  all  he  wanted  was  whisky. 
They  brought  him  the  whisky  and  suggested 
that  he  change  his  clothes.  His  clothes  were,  of 
course,  wet  through,  but  he  hesitated  to  take 
them  off  and  then  have  to  evacuate  the  house. 
But  when  Caprice  Fremont  produced  a  blue  one- 
piece  training  suit  she  used  for  her  gym  class  in 
college  Hans  put  it  on. 

He  decided   he  should   also   make  another 
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attempt  to  interest  the  authorities  in  his  plighl 
and  called  the  FBI  regional  office  in  Hartford. 
Alter  ascertaining  his  local  ion,  they  made  the 
administrative  decision,  that  while  there  might 
or  might  not.  be  a  security  violation,  Hans  was 
not  in  an  area  which  came  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion and.  would  have  to  call  the  local  office. 
Rather  than  go  through,  that  again,  Hans  called 
the  AEC's  Hartford  office  and  at  last  found  a 
sympathetic  ear.  They  agreed  that  there  was 
dear  and  immediate  danger  to  the  national  de- 
fense and  were  all  for  coining  immediately  to 
Hans'  assistance,  until  they  learned  where  he 
was.  They  then  decided,  wisely,  that  there  was 
no  way  for  them  to  get  to  him  and,  unwisely, 
that  he  should  stay  at  the  Fremonts'  with  the 
documents  until  they  could  get  to  him.  Hans 
pointed  out  that  the  water  was  rising  fast  and 
he  wouldn't  he  alive  much  longer.  The  only 
thing  to  do  then,  decided  the  AEC,  was  to 
destroy  the  documents  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations. This,  they  informed  Hans,  meant  that 
he  would  have  to  burn  them. 

Hans  allowed  a  note  of  scorn  to  creep  into 
his  voice  as  he  replied,  "Have  you  ever  tried  to 
burn  ninety  pounds  of  soaking  wet  paper?" 

The  AEC  agreed  this  was  not-  practical  and 
merely  instructed  Hans  to  take  the  documents 
with  him  wherever  he  went  and  to  call  them  in 
the  morning. 

The  group  stayed  in  the  Fremonts'  house  from 
ten  until  1:30  a.m.  During  this  time  Hans  not 
onl)  talked  to  the  FBI  and  the  AEC,  but  to 
officials  of  American  Atomic  Products  and  to 
his  wife.  The  widow  Broom  was  trying  to  reach 
her  children,  and  the  relatives  of  the  Fremonts 
were  trying  to  reach  them.  The  phone  was  con- 
stantly busy.  So  was  the  phone  in  Hans'  house. 
The  next  day  Foo  commented,  "Hans  rang  me 
six  times.   The  duck  went  in  and  out  of  the 


oven,  getting  more  and  more  burned.  He  never 
once  gave  me  his  telephone  number  or  his 
address,  but  kept  saying,  'Let  me  know  if  there 
are  any  developments,'  and.  then  hung  up.  I 
couldn't  call  him  and  couldn't  tell  all  the  people 
who  kept  calling  where  he  was." 

EVACUATION    BY  LAUNCH 

THERE  was  a  police  car  on  the  high 
ground  above  the  Fremonts'  issuing  in- 
stitutions via  loudspeakers  to  the  neighborhood: 
Everyone  was  to  go  to  the  second  floor  of  his 
house,  or  if  he  did  not  have  two  stories  to  make 
his  way  to  a  house  which  did.  The  marooned 
group  discussed  this  and  decided  there  was  no 
point  going  to  the  second  floor  yet,  since  the 
water  could  not  possibly  rush  up  the  steps  as 
fast  as  they  could.  The  Fremonts  did  not  think 
that  they  would  have  to  evacuate  the  house.  It 
was  located  atop  a  very  steep  driveway,  but  Mr. 
Fremont  had  to  go  out  about  every  hour  to  move 
his  1951  Cadillac  convertible  higher  up  the 
driveway.  The  police  launch  was  evacuating 
people  from  houses  along  the  lower  side  of  the 
road  and  stopped  by  from  time  to  time  to  see 
if  all  was  well.  There  was,  as  there  usually 
seems  to  be,  a  woman  giving  birth  to  a  baby  in 
one  of  the  neighboring  houses.  The  police  cited 
this  as  one  reason  why  they  could  not  bother 
with  the  documents.  There  were  also  the  usual 
number  of  invalids  to  be  evacuated  and  one  man 
with  a  broken  leg. 

Finally,  as  the  water  began  to  come  up 
through  the  floor  and  in  through  the  front  door, 
a  policeman  from  a  launch  appeared  and  pro- 
claimed, "Everybody  out,  this  house  is  being 
evacuated."  Hans  was  on  the  phone  at  the  time, 
talking  with  the  AEC  man  at  Hartford,  and  he 
told  him  what  was  happening.  The  AEC  man 
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gave  1 1 i i ii  a  telephone  number  and  said,  "Be  sure 
to  call  nie  when  you  get  to  dry  ground.  I  will 
try  to  get  to  you." 

In  the  excitement  of  evacuating  Hans  forgot 
the  telephone  number. 

The  policeman  on  the  launch  docked  at  the 
front  porch  and  was  confronted  by  a  wet,  angry- 
looking  man  trying  to  load  some  packages  in  the 
boat. 

"Hey,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  interested  in  the 
laundry.  I  came  here  to  save  you."  Hans,  aided 
by  the  Fremonts,  who  by  now  were  beginning  to 
take  a  proprietary  interest  in  Hans'  sodden  pack- 
ages, carefully  explained  that  saving  the  reports 
was  as— or  more— important  than  saving  people— 
at  least  these  particular  people.  The  policeman 
acquiesced;  packages,  Fremonts,  Hans,  and  the 
widow  Broom  were  loaded  into  the  boat  and  it 
swung  away  from  the  brook.  The  water  in  the 
streets  was  about  eight  feet  deep.  The  car  was 
completely  submerged. 

Hans,  face-to-face  with  some  authorities 
again,  tried  to  interest  them  in  the  importance 
and  plight  of  his  secret  documents.  But  again 
they  insisted  they  were  too  busy  saving  lives  as 
they  navigated  among  the  streets,  houses, 
garages,  and  fences  of  Stamford.  When  they 
got  to  a  part  of  town  where  the  water  was  shal- 
low they  stopped  the  launch  and  informed  their 
passengers  that  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
line.  The  end  of  the  line  was  the  middle  of 
the  golf  course.  There  was  no  shelter  and  the 
only  light  came  from,  the  launch  itself.  It  was 
raining  very  hard. 

"You  Can't  leave  us  off  here,"  said  Hans. 

"We  can't  go  any  further  without  running 
aground,"  replied  the  police*. 

"But  the  least  you  can  do  is  find  some  shelter 
for  us,"  insisted  Hans.  "Look  at  the  poor  widow 
and  the  Fremonts." 

"We're  sorry,"  the  police  explained,  "but 
we've  got  to  go  back  and.  save  more  lives." 

The  saved  but  miserable  passengers  disem- 
barked in  two  feet  of  water,  and  Hans  organized 
a  safari,  giving  a  package  of  papers  to-  every- 
body but  the  widow,  and  pointing  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  street  lights,  away  from  the  deep 
water.  After  about  five  minutes  of  sloshing 
through  water  and  mud,  they  found  themselves 
on  dry  land,  albeit  wet  pavement.  They  came  to 
a  street  light,  set  down  their  packages,  and 
waited.  They  were  wet,  cold,  exhausted,  and 
worried.  They  were  no  longer  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  drowned,  but  this  had  seemed 
remote  even  with  the  water  at  their  front  door. 
People  didn't  drown  in  Connecticut,  not  this 
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part  of  Connecticut  anyway.  They  were  worried, 
however,  about  their  homes,  friends,  relatives, 
possessions,  and  where  they  were  going  to  sleep 
that  night.  As  they  huddled  together,  com- 
miserating with  one  another,  a  new  1955  Ply- 
mouth came  driving  toward  the  golf  course. 
Hans  stepped  into  the  road  and  waved  it  down. 
The  car  stopped,  and  Hans  went  up  to  it. 

"Where  do  you  think  you're  going?" 

"Home,"  said  the  driver,  a  young  man  in  his 
late  twenties.  "I  live  on  the  other  side  of  town." 

"Oh  no  you're  not,"  said  Hans.  "You've  got 
to  help  me  to  get  these  people  to  some  shelter, 
and  besides,  you'll  never  get  through  here." 

"I'd  be  glad  to  help,  but  I've  got  to  get  to 
my  wife." 

"You'll  never  get  through,"  Hans  insisted. 
"The  streets  are  flooded  and  the  bridges  are 
down.  Besides,  I've  got  secret  papers  in  these 
bundles  on  which  the  fate  of  the  nation  depends. 
You've  got  to  take  us." 

"All  right,"  said  the  driver  at  last,  "but  first 
I've  got  to  call  my  wife."  He  got  out  of  the 
car,  opened  the  trunk  for  Hans'  packages,  and 
then  ran  up  the  street  in  search  of  a  telephone. 
Hans  and  Barry  Fremont  loaded  the  packages 
in  the  trunk,  slammed  it  shut,  and  then  joined 
the  women  in  the  car. 

ONE    MORE    RIVER    TO  CROSS 

AS   THEY   settled  back  to  wait  for  the 
driver,  another  car  drove  up— a  four-door 
police  sedan  driven  by  a  stocky  red-faced  man 
in  plain,  clothes.  He  yelled  across  to  them,  "Is 
anybody  here  called  Fiedler?" 
"That's  me,"  said  Hans. 

"Well,  where  are  your  damned  papers? 
You've  got  the  whole  police  force  upset  about 
them  and  I've  been  detailed  to  get  you  and  your 
damn  papers  home." 

"You've  got  to  take  the  Fremonts  and  the 
widow  too.  Their  homes-  are  under  water  and 
they  have  no  place  to  stay.  They  will  stay  at  my 
house." 

"Okay,  okay,"  said  the  detective,  "but  get  your 
papers  and  let's  go." 

"They're  in  the  trunk,"  said  Hans,  "but  I 
don't  have  the  key.  The  marf  with  the  key  went 
off  in  the  rain." 

"Oh,  God,"  muttered  the  detective.  He 
switched  on  his  transmitter  and  explained  to 
headquarters  what  the  delay  was.  They  made  it 
quite  clear  that,  no  matter  what,  he  was  to  get 
Hans  and  his  papers  home,  or  at  least  out  of 
their  precinct.   The  FBI,  AEC,  and  American 
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Atomic  Products  had  all  been  calling,  and  the 
sergeant  would  be  unhappy  if  Hans  and  his 
papers  were  drowned  or  lost. 

The  driver  of  the  Plymouth  did  hot  re- 
turn for  an  hour.  When  he  did,  he  apolo- 
gized and  explained  that  alter  he  found  a  tele- 
phone, he  had  difficulty  getting  through  because 
of  all  the  traffic  on  the  lines.  He  unlocked  the 
trunk  for  them  and  the  papers  and  passengers 
were  transferred  to  the  detective's  car. 

Their  technique  for  crossing  the  brook-turned- 
river  was  to  get  reports  on  the  police  radio  as  to 
which  crossings  were  still  open,  drive  to  them, 
and  conduct  their  own  reconnaissance.  Twice 
the  detective  decided  the  water  was  too  swift- 
running,  too  deep,  or  both.  The  third  time  they 
managed  to  cross. 

In  downtown  Stamford  they  had  to  cross  one 
of  the  town's  lowest  streets  which  went  under 
a  railroad  overpass  and  acted  as  a  sort  .of  cul- 
vert. The  detective  stopped  the  car  at  the 
crossing  and  announced  that  it  looked  too  dan- 
gerous to  attempt.  As  they  sat  there,  two  boys 
in  their  early  teens  rushed  up  to  ask  the  detec- 
tive to  help  rescue  their  parents  who  were 
trapped  in  a  house  surrounded  by  rising  flood 
water. 

"I  can't  spend  any  time  saving  lives,"  said 
the  detective,  "I've  got  to  get  these  secret  papers 
delivered." 

The  boys  started  off  into  the  rain  but  the 
detective  called,  "Wait,  you  can  help  us.  We 
have  to  cross  that  street  and  I'm  not  sure  we  can 
make  it  without  the  car  stalling  or  being  swept 
away.  You  hold  on  to  each  other  and  walk 
across  ahead  of  the  car  so  that  I  can  see  how 
swift  and  deep  the  water  is.  And  hurry  because 
it's  getting  deeper." 

The  boys  obeyed  and  guided  the  car  across  the 
street  without  incident. 

After  dropping  the  Fremonts  off  at  a  relative's 
house,  the  detective  left  Hans,  the  widow,  and 
the  papers  at  Hans'  home  and  hurriedly  de- 
parted. 

Foo  had  expected  Hans  to  be  tired  and  wet 
but  she  was  unprepared  for  the  sight  of  him  in 
a  dripping,  light-blue  girl's  gym  suit,  followed 
by  an  elderly  woman  laughing  hysterically  and 
repeating  over  and  over  again,  "Everything's 
lost,  everything's  lost." 

Taken  aback,  all  Foo  could  say  was.  "Mind 
the  mud." 

"Take  care  of  the  flood  victim,"  ordered  Hans 
and  swept  by  into  the  kitchen  where  he  lit  the 
oven  and  began  drying  his  documents. 

As  soon  as  she  had  satisfied  herself  as  to  her 


husband's  safety,  Foo  tried  to  minister  first  aid 
to  the  wet,  overwrought  pair.  This  was  more 
difficult  than  it  seemed,  for  Hans  was  concerned 
only  with  the  salvaging  of  his  secret  documents, 
and  the  widow  Broom  was  laughing  incoher- 
ently. Foo  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the 
widow  out  of  her  wet  clothes,  but  although  it 
was  2:30  a.m.,  she  got  neither  of  them  to  eat 
anything.  Hans  stayed  in  the  kitchen  drying 
his  manuscripts. 

After  Foo  had  given  the  widow  a  sedative  and 
put  her  to  bed  in  the  living  room,  she  worked 


with  Hans  for  the  next  two  hours— disassembling 
the  books,  ironing  the  damp,  curling  pages,  and 
reassembling  them.  They  went  to  bed  at  4:00 
a.m.  in  separate  bedrooms.  Hans  insisted  that 
because  of  the  secret  nature  of  the  material,  Foo 
could  not  be  in  the  same  room  with  the  docu- 
ments while  he  was  asleep.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Avhen  she  was  in  the  kitchen  with  him  ironing 
the  pages,  he  had  made  certain  that  each  page 
was  face  down  on  the  ironing  board  when  she 
passed  the  iron  over  it. 

The  next  morning  at  ten  two  American  Atomic 
Products  couriers  arrived  to  pick  up  the  docu- 
ments for  delivery  to  Washington  and  Wright 
field.  The  papers  were  in  order  and  double- 
wrapped  according  to  security  regulations. 

That  afternoon  Hans  had  a  neighbor  of  his 
drive  him  back  to  where  he  had  left  his  car.  He 
found  it  about  fifty  yards  farther  on,  standing  on 
its  front  bumper  against  a  telephone  pole  and 
buried  in  silt  so  that  only  the  trunk  and  rear 
bumper  protruded.  It  was  a  total  loss. 

The  Carpovich  family  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  their  wrecked  living  room,  knee-deep 
in  mud.  The  water  had  almost  completely  en- 
gulfed the  ground  Moor  destroying  their  furni- 
ture, clothing,  and  books.  Hans'  jacket,  watch, 
and  fountain  pen  which  they  had  placed  in  the 
attic  were  undamaged. 


Peter  F.  Drucker 


THE  NEW  PHILOSOPHY 

COMES  TO  LIFE 


How  we  are  gradually  developing  a  new 
view  of  the  world  to  replace  the 
philosophy  which  we  have  used  for  three 
centuries — and  which  no  longer  fits  either 
the  science  or  the  societv  of  our  times. 

IN  THE  early  fall  of  1956  two  brothers- 
intelligent,  well-educated  graduate  students 
in  their  twenties— went  to  see  "Inherit  the 
Wind,"  the  play  based  on  the  notorious  Scopes 
"Monkey"  Trial  of  1925,  in  which  a  school- 
teacher in  rural  Tennessee  was  convicted  for 
teaching  evolution,  and  in  which  the  great  nine- 
teenth-century "conflict  between  science  and  re- 
ligion" reached  a  climax  of  absurdity.  When 
they  came  home  they  said  they  were  much  im- 
pressed by  the  acting  but  rather  baffled  by  the 
plot.  What,  they  wanted  to  know,  was  all  the 
excitement  about?  Their  father,  at  their  age, 
had  been  so  deeply  stirred  by  the  trial  that 
he  gave  up  the  ministry  and  became  a  lawyer; 
but  when  he  tried  to  explain  its  meaning  and 
excitement  to  his  sons,  they  replied,  "You  are 
making  this  up.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all." 

The  point  of  this  story  is  that  one  of  the  sons 
is  a  graduate  geneticist,  the  other  a  theological 
student  in  a  Presbyterian  and  strictly  Calvinist 
seminary.  Yet  the  "conflict  between  science  and 
religion"  could  not  even  be  explained  to  either 
of  them. 

It  is  indeed  frightening  how  fast  the  obvious 
of  yesteryear  is  turning  incomprehensible.  An 
intelligent  and  well-educated  man  of  the  first 
"modern"  generation— that  of  Newton,  Hobbes, 
and  Locke— might  still  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand and  to  make  himself  understood  up  to 
World  War  II.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  he  could 


still  communicate  with  the  world  of  today,  only 
fifteen  years  later.  We  ourselves,  after  all,  saw  in 
the  last  election  campaign  how  rapidly  the  issues, 
slogans,  and  alignments  of  as  recent  a  period  as 
the  'thirties  have  become  irrelevant,  if  not  in- 
comprehensible. 

But  what  matters  most  for  us— the  first  "post- 
modern" generation— is  the  change  in  funda- 
mentals. We  still  profess  and  teach  the  world 
view  of  the  past  three  hundred  years.  But  we 
no  longer  see  it.  We  have  as  yet  no  name  for 
our  new  way  of  looking  at  things— no  tools,  no 
method.  But  a  world  view  comes  first;  it  is  the 
foundation  for  philosophical  terms  and  tech- 
nical vocabulary.  And  that  new  foundation  is 
something  Ave  have  acquired,  all  of  a  sudden, 
within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

SUM    OF   THE  PARTS 

THE  world  view  of  the  past  three  hundred 
years  can  perhaps  be  summed  up  in  a  word  as 
"Cartesian."  Few  professional  philosophers  dur- 
ing these  years  have  followed  Rene  Descartes, 
the  early  seventeenth-century  Frenchman,  in 
answering  the  major  problems  of  systematic 
philosophy.  Yet  the  modern  age  has  taken  its 
important  cues  from  him.  More  than  Galileo  or 
Calvin,  Hobbes,  Locke,  or  Rousseau,  far  more 
even  than  Newton,  Descartes  influenced  the 
minds  of  three  centuries— what  problems  would 
appear  important  or  even  relevant,  what  would 
be  the  scope  of  men's  vision,  their  assumptions 
about  themselves  and  their  universe,  and  above 
all,  their  concept  of  what  was  rational  and 
plausible. 

His  was  a  twofold  contribution.  First  he  gave 
to  the  modern  world  its  basic  axiom  about  the 
intelligibility  of  the  universe.  The  best  known 
formulation   is   that   in   which   the  Academie 
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Francaise,  ;i  generation  alter  Descartes'  death, 
defined  "science"  as  "the  certain  and  evident 
knowledge  of  things  hy  their  causes."  Expressed 
less  elegantly  and  less  subtly,  this  says  that  "the 
w  hole  is  the  sum  of  its  parts"— the  oversimplifi- 
cation that  might  be  made  by  an  ordinary  man 
who  is  neither  scientist  nor  philosopher. 

Second,  Descartes  provided  the  method  to 
make  his  axiom  effective  in  organizing  knowl- 
edge. Whatever  the  mathematical  significance 
of  his  "Analytical  Geometry,"  it  established  the 
new  concept  of  a  world  unified  in  simple  quanti- 
tative relations  that  could  deal  efficiently  with 
motion  and  change,  the  flow  of  time,  and  even 
the  invisible.  The  perfecting  of  this  mathematics, 
and  its  widespread  adoption  as  a  universal  sym- 
bolic language,  made  it  possible  for  Lord  Kelvin 
two  hundred  years  later  to  re-assert  the  principles 
of  Cartesianism  by  saying,  "I  know  what  I  can 
measure." 

The  statement  that  the  whole  is  ecpial  to  the 
sum  of  its  parts  also  implies  that  the  whole  is 
determined  by  its  parts,  that  the  behavior  of  the 
whole  is  caused  by  the  motioi?  of  the  parts,  and 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  wholeness  apart 
from  the  different  sums,  structures,  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  parts.  These  statements  are 
likely  to  sound  obvious  today  since  they  have 
been  taken  for  granted  for  so  long,  even  though 
they  were  radical  innovations  when  first  pro- 
pounded. Rut  though  most  of  us  still  respond  to 
the  familiarity  of  these  assertions,  there  are  no 
longer  many  scientists  who  would  accept  the 
definition  of  the  Academie  Franchise— at  least 
not  for  what  they  call  "science"  in  their  own 
field.  Virtually  every  one  of  our  disciplines  now 
relies  on  conceptions  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  Cartesian  axiom,  and  with  the  world 
view  we  once  derived  from  it. 

PATTERN    AND  CONFIGURATION 

BIOLOGY  shows  this  dramatically.  Its 
tremendous  development  in  the  past  fifty 
years  has  resulted  directly  from  our  applying  the 
stric  t  "Cartesian"  methods  to  the  study  of  the 
living  organism.  But  the  more  "scientific"  the 
biologist  has  become,  the  more  he  has  tended 
to  talk  in  terms  such  as  "immunity"  and  "metab- 
olism," "ecology"  and  "syndrome,"  "homeosta- 
sis" and  "pattern"— each  of  them  essentially  an 
aesthetic  term  describing  not  so  much  a  prop- 
erty of  matter  or  quantity  as  of  a  harmonious 
order. 

The  psychologist  talks  about  "Gestalt"  "ego," 
"personality,"  or  "behavior"— terms  that  could 


hardly  be  found  in  serious  works  before  1910. 
The  social  sciences  talk  about  "culture,"  about 
"integration,"  or  about  the  "informal  group." 
The  aesthetician  tajiks  about  "form."  These  are 
all  concepts  of  pattern  or  configuration.  Whether 
one  searches  for  the  "drives"  in  a  personality, 
the  complex  of  chemical,  electrical,  and  me- 
chanical actions  in  a  metabolism,  the  specific 
rites  and  customs  in  a  culture,  or  the  particular 
colors  and  shapes  in  a  non-objective  painting- 
all  can  be  understood,  explained,  or  even  identi- 
fied only  from  their  place  in  a  pattern. 

Similarly,  we  have  a  pattern  at  the  center  of 
our  economic  life,  the  business  enterprise.  "Au- 
tomation" is  merely  an  ugly  word  to  describe 
as  an  entity  a  new  view  of  the  process  of  pro- 
duction. "Management"  is  a  similar  term.  In 
government  we  talk  about  "administration"  or 
"political  process";  the  economist  talks  about 
"national  income,"  "productivity,"  or  "economic 
growth"  much  as  the  theologian  talks  about 
"existence."  Even  the  physical  sciences  and  engi- 
neering, the  most  Cartesian  of  all  our  disciplines, 
talk  about  "systems"  or— the  most  non-Cartesian 
term  of  all— about  "quanta"  in  which,  with  one 
measurement,  are  expressed  mass  and  energy, 
time  and  distance,  all  absorbed  into  a  single 
entity. 

The  most  striking  change  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  our  approach  to  the  study  of  speech 
and  language.  Despite  the  anguished  pleas  of 
teachers  and  parents,  we  talk  less  and  less  about 
"grammar"— the  study  of  parts  of  speech— and 
more  and  more  about  "communication."  It  is 
the  ivhole  of  speech,  including  not  only  the 
words  left  unsaid  but  the  atmosphere  in  which 
words  are  said  and  heard,  that  "communicates." 
One  must  not  only  know  the  whole  of  the 
"message,"  one  must  also  be  able  to  relate  it 
to  the  pattern  of  behavior,  personality,  situa- 
tion, and  even  culture  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

ALL  these  terms  are  brand-new.  Not  one  of 
them  had  any  scientific  standing  fifty  years  ago 
in  the  vocabulary  of  scholars  and  scientists.  And 
all  of  them  are  qualitative.  Quantity  does  not 
characterize  them;  a  "culture"  is  not  defined  by 
the  number  of  people  who  belong  u?  it,  nor  is 
a  "business  enterprise"  defined  by  its  size. 
Quantitative  change  matters  in  these  configura- 
tions only  when  it  becomes  qualitative— when; 
in  the  words  of  the  old  Greek  riddle,  the  grains 
of  sand  have  become  a  sand-pile.  This  is  not  a 
continuous  but  a  discontinuous  event,  a  sudden 
jump  over  a  qualitative   threshold   at  which 
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sounds  turn  imo  recognizable  melody,  words 
and  motions  into  behavior,  procedures  into  a 
management  philosophy,  or  the  atom  of  one 
element  into  that  of  another.  And,  finally,  none 
of  these  configurations  as  such  is  measurable  or 
capable  of  being  expressed— except  in  the  most 
distorted  manner— through  the  traditional  sym- 
bols of  quantitative  relationship. 

None  of  these  new  concepts,  let  me  emphasize, 
conforms  to  the  axiom  that  the  whole,  is  the 
result  of  its  parts.  On  the  contrary,  all  conform 
to  a  new,  and  by  no  means  as  yet  axiomatic, 
assertion  that  the  parts  exist  in  contemplation 
of,  if  not  for  the  sake  of,  the  whole. 

THE    PURPOSEFUL  UNIVERSE 

MOREOVER,  none  of  these  new  con- 
cepts has  any  causality  to  it.  Einstein 
was  thoroughly  "modern"  in  saying  that  he  could 
not  accept  the  view  that  the  Lord  plays  dice  with 
the  universe.  But  what  Einstein  was  criticizing 
was  the  inability  of  the  physicists— including  him- 
self—to visualize  any  other  kind  of  order  except 
causality;  that  is,  our  inability  to  free  ourselves 
from  our  Cartesian  blinders.  Underlying  the 
new  ideas,  including  those  of  modern  physics, 
is  a  unifying  order,  but  it  is  not  causality;  it  is 
purpose. 

Each  of  these  new  concepts  I  have  mentioned 
expresses  a  purposeful  unit.  One  might  even 
say,  as  a  general  "modern"  principle,  that  the 
elements  (for  we  no  longer  really  talk  of  "parts") 
will  be  found  to  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  whole.  This,  for  instance,  is 
the  assumption  that  underlies  the  biologist's 
attempt  to  study  and  to  understand  organs  and 
cells.  It  is  this  "arrangement  in  contemplation 
of  the  purpose  of  the  whole"  that  we  mean  today 
when  we  speak  of  "order." 

This  universe  of  ours  is  again  a  universe  ruled 
by  purpose,  as  was  the  one  that  the  Cartesian 
world  view  displaced  three  hundred  years  ago. 
But  our  idea  of  "purpose"  is  a  very  different  one 
from  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  Renaissance. 
Theirs  lay  outside  of  the  material,  social,  and 
psychological  universe,  if  not  entirely  outside 
of  anything  Man  himself  could  be,  could  do,  or 
could  see.  Our  "purpose,"  by  sharp  contrast,  is 
in  the  configurations  themselves;  it  is  not  meta- 
physical but  physical;  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  universe,  but  the  purpose  in  the  universe. 

I  read  the  other  day  a  piece  by  a  leading 
physicist  in  which  he  talked  about  the  "charac- 
teristics of  sub-atomic  particles."  A  slip  of  the 
pen,  to  be  sure;  but  a  revealing  one.  Only  a  gen- 
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eration  ago  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
a  physicist,  no  matter  how  slipshod,  to  write  of 
anything  but  the  "properties"  of  matter.  For 
atomic  particles  to  have  "characteristics,"  the 
atom— if  not  matter  and  energy  themselves— must 
have  a  "character";  and  that  means  that  matter 
must  have  a  purposeful  order  within  itself. 

THE  new  world  view,  in  addition,  involves 
the  idea  of  process.  Each  of  the  new  concepts 
involves  growth,  development,  dynamism— and 
these  are  irreversible,  whereas  events  in  the 
Cartesian  universe  were  as  reversible  as  the 
symbols  on  either  side  of  an  equation.  Never, 
except  in  fairy  tales,  does  the  grown  man  become 
a  boy  again,  nor  does  lead  change  back  to 
uranium,  nor  does  a  business  enterprise  return 
to  family  partnership.  All  these  changes  are 
irreversible  because  the  process  changes  its  own 
character;  it  is,  in  other  words,  self-generated 
change. 

Only  seventy-five  years  ago  the  last  remnant 
of  pre-Cartesian  thinking,  the  idea  of  "spon- 
taneous generation"  of  living,  beings,  was  finally 
laid  to  rest  by  Louis  Pasteur.  Now  it  comes  back 
to  us  in  the  researches  of  .biologists  who  look  for 
clues  to  the  origin  of  life  in  the  laboratory 
"creation"  of  amino-acids.  Now  respectable 
mathematical  physicists  seriously  talk  about 
something  even  more  grossly  shocking  to  the 
Cartesian  view:  a  theory  of  constant  and  spon- 
taneous self-generation  of  matter  in  the  form  of 
new  stars  and  new  galaxies.  And  a  leading 
biochemist,  Sir  Macfarlane  Burnet,  the  Aus- 
tralian pioneer  of  virus  research,  recently  defined 
a  virus,  as  "not  an.  individual  organism  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  but  something  that 
could-  almost  be  Called  a  stream  of  biological 
pattern." 

In  this  new  emphasis  on  "process"  may  well 
lie  the  greatest  of  all  the  departures  of  the  new 
world  view.  For  the  Cartesian  world  was  not 
only  a  mechanical  one,  in  which  all  events  were 
finitely  determined;  it  was  essentially  a  static 
one.  Inertia,  in-  the  strict  meaning  of  classical 
mechanics,  was  the  assumed  norm.  It  had  been 
an  accepted  doctrine  since  Aristotle  that  the 
Unchangeable  and  Unchanging  alone  was  real 
and  alone  was  perfect.  On  this  one  point  Des- 
cartes, otherwise  so  daring  an  innovator,  was 
the  strictest  of  traditionalists. 

In  fact  it  was  the  great  achievement  of  the 
Cartesian  view  to  make  this  traditional  axiom 
usable.  Motion  so  obviously  exists;  yet  on  the 
basis  of  inertia  it  cannot  be  explained  and 
measured— as  was  first  pointed  out  two  thousand 
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years  ago  in  the  famous  "paradoxes"  of  Zeno, 
such  as  that  of  Achilles  and  the  tortoise.  Only 
"calculus"— together  with  Descartes'  Analytical 
Geometry— could  find  a  way  out  of  the  impasse 
between  the  idea  of  inertia  and  the  experience 
of  motion.  This  it  did  hy  a  most  ingenious  trick: 
in  explaining  and  measuring  motion  as  though 
it  consisted  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely 
small  but  perfectly  static  "stills." 

It  is  far  from  true  that  this  "solved"  Zeno's 
paradox,  as  the  textbooks  assert.  But  it  could 
do  what  no  one  before  had  been  able  to  do— 
assert  the  axiom  of  inertia  and  yet  handle  mo- 
tion with  growing  assurance— and  it  could  point 
to  its  success  in  actually  analyzing,  predicting, 
and  controlling  physical  motion.  Today,  how- 
ever, we  are  becoming  all-too-painfully  aware 
that  the  "solution"  is  inapplicable  to  true 
motion— that  is,  to  growth  and  development, 
whether  biological  or  economic,  which  cannot  be 
explained  away  as  a  kind  of  optical  illusion.  We 
assume— and  are  increasingly  aware  that  we 
assume— that  growth,  change,  and  development 
are  the  normal  and  the  real,  and  that  their 
absence  is  the  abnormal— the  imperfect,  the 
decaying,  and  the  dead. 

TOWARD    A    NEW  PHILOSOPHY 

WITHIN  the  past  twenty  or  thirty 
years  these  new  concepts  have  become 
the  reality  of  our  work  and  world.  They  are 
"obvious"  to  us.  Yet,  though  we  take  them  in- 
creasingly for  granted,  we  do  not  fully  under- 
stand them.  Though  we  talk  glibly  of  "con- 
figuration," "purpose,"  and  "process,"  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  these  terms  express.  We  have 
abandoned  the  Cartesian  world  view;  but  we 
have  not  developed,  so  far,  a  new  tool  box  of 
methods  or  a  new  axiom  of  meaning  and  in- 
quiry. We  have  certainly  not  yet  produced  a 
new  Descartes.  As  a  result  we  are  in  an  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  crisis. 

True,  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  literature  of 
the  "new"  philosophy.  Though  anticipations  of 
it  can  be  found  in  numerous  thinkers— for  ex- 
ample, in  Whitehead,  Bergson,  Goethe,  Leon- 
ardo, or  Aristotle— the  earliest  to  expound  the 
new  vision  in  our  time  was  probably  that 
astounding  South  African,  Jan  Christiaan  Smuts, 
with  his  philosophy  of  "holism"  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago.  There  are  pronounced  reflec- 
tions of  it  in  the  work  of  two  physic  ists,  Lancelot 
Law  Whyte,  with  The  Next  Development  in 
Man,  and  Erwin  Schroedinger,  with  his  What  is 
Life?,  and  one  of  its  latest  and  most  persuasive 


expressions  is  provided  by  the  distinguished 
economist,  Kenneth  Boulding,  in  a  small  book 
called  The  Image.  It  is  hardly  an  accident, 
moreover,  that  one  of  the  contemporary  philoso- 
phers who  sells  best  in  paper-back  editions  is  the 
late  Ernst  Cassirer;  his  books— though  anything 
but  "popularly"  written;  in  fact,  a  veritable 
thicket  of  Teutonic  abstractions— deal  with  pat- 
terns, configurations,  and  symbols  of  order  as 
essential  elements  in  Man's  experience. 

But  the  people  working  in  a  specific  discipline 
are  still  in  difficult  straits.  They  see  the  new 
ideas  everywhere  around  them;  indeed,  they 
often  see  little  else.  But  whenever  they  want  to 
do  rigorous  work,  all  they  have  to  work  with 
are  methods  based  on  the  old  world  view, 
methods  which  are  quite  inappropriate  to  the 
new. 

In  the  social  sciences  this  shows  itself  in  the 
glaring  discrepancy  between  our  talk  of  "cul- 
ture," "personality,"  or  "behavior"  and  our  in- 
ability to  produce  much  more  than  vast  collec- 
tions of  empirical  data  about  particular— and 
therefore  largely  meaningless— manifestions.  In 
a  discipline  that  is  much  closer  to  my  own  daily 
interest,  the  study  of  management,  the  situation 
is  equally  frustrating.  The  discipline  only  exists 
because  we  have  a  new  conception  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprise.  All  of  us  know  and  stress  con- 
tinually that  the  really  important  things  are 
process-characteristics,  such  as  the  "climate"  of 
an  organization,  the  development  of  people  in  it, 
or  the  planning  of  its  features  and  purposes.  But 
whenever  we  try  to  be  "scientific,"  we  are  thrown 
back  on  mechanistic  and  static  methods,  such  as 
work  measurement  of  individual  operations  or, 
at  best,  organization  rules  and  definitions.  Or 
take  the  physicists:  the  more  they  discover  about 
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the  various  sub-atomic  particles  of  matter,  the 
more  confused,  complicated,  and  inconsistent 
become  their  general  theories  of  the  nature  of 
matter,  energy,  and  time. 

As  a  result,  the  very  disciplines  that  are  ad- 
vancing the  fastest,  in  which  therefore  there  is 
the  most  to  learn,  are  rapidly  becoming  unteach- 
able.  There  is  no  doubt  that  medicine,  for  in- 
stance, has  made  giant  strides  in  this  generation. 
But  virtually  every  experienced  teacher  of  medi- 
cine I  know  wonders  whether  the  young  medical- 
school  graduate  of  today— the  very  one  who  gets 
"the  best  medical  education  the  world  has  to 
offer"— is  as  well  taught  and  as  well  prepared  as 
his  much  more  ignorant  predecessor  of  thirty 
years  ago.  The  reason  is  simple.  Medical  schools 
are  still  organized  around  the  idea  of  disciplines 
as  static  bundles  of  knowledge.  But,  where  a 
hundred  years  ago  there  were  at  best  six  or  seven 
such  "bundles,"  there  are  perhaps  fifty  today. 
Each  has  become  in  its  own  right  a  full-blown 
"science"  which  takes  a  lifetime  to  master— even 
to  acquire  a  "smattering  of  ignorance"  in  any 
one  of  them  takes  more  than  the  five  years  of 
medical  training. 

In  addition  we  suffer  the  affliction,  perhaps 
inevitable  in  a  time  of  philosophical  transition, 
of  a  maddening  confusion  of  tongues  among  the 
various  disciplines,  and  the  consequent  cheapen- 
ing and  erosion  of  language  and  style.  Each  dis- 
cipline has  its  own  language,  its  own  terms,  its 
own  increasingly  esoteric  symbols.  And  when- 
ever we  try  to  re-establish  unity  all  we  can  do  is 
fall  back  on  the  outworn  language  of  the  Car- 
tesian world  which  originally  brought  disunity 
upon  us. 

AH  of  this,  it  should  be  firmly  said,  is  not 
merely  the  "natural"  result  of  advancing  knowl- 
edge, as  some  academicians  assert.  The  "natu- 
ral" result  should  be,  as  it  has  always  been, 
greater  simplicity— greater  ease  of  learning  and 
teaching.  If  our  knowledge  becomes  constantly 
more  specialized,  more  complicated,  rather  than 
more  general,  then  something  essential  is  lacking 
—namely,  a  philosophical  synthesis  appropriate 
to  the  world  we  actually  inhabit. 

A    BIG  ORDER 

YE  T  Ave  now  can— as  we  could  not  a  decade 
or  two  ago— foresee  what  shape  the  new 
integration  will  take,  when  and  if  it  comes.  We 
can  see,  first  of  all,  what  it  will  not  be.  The  way 
out  is  not  to  repudiate  the  Cartesian  world  view 
but  to  overcome  and  encompass  it.  Modern 
physics  may  have  given  us  cause  to  rediscover 
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Aristotle  on  a  new  level  of  understanding,  but 
it  has  not  made  us  more  appreciative  of  astrol- 
ogy. Modern  biology  and  operations  research 
have  made  us  more  conscious  of  the  need  to 
measure  quality,  value,  and  judgment;  they  have 
not  made  us  repudiate  strict  proof,  or  abandon 
the  quest  for  objective  measurement. 

Another  negative  prediction:  in  the  coming 
synthesis,  the  Cartesian  dualism  between  the 
universe  of  matter  and  the  universe  of  mind  will 
not  be  retained.  This  was  certainly  the  most 
potent,  as  it  was  the  most  central,  element  in 
Descartes'  own  system;  and  for  three  hundred 
years  it  has  paralyzed  philosophy— if  not  all  our 
thinking— by  widening  the  split  between  "ideal- 
ist" and  "materialist,"  so  that  each  has  built 
ever-higher  fences  around  his  own  little  plot  of 
reality.  If  there  ever  was  a  useful  distinction 
here,  it  ceased  to  be  meaningful  the  clay  the 
first  experimenter  discovered  that  by  the  very  act 
of  observing  phenomena  he  affected  them.  To- 
day our  task  is  to  understand  patterns  of  bio- 
logical, social,  or  physical  order  in  which  mind 
and  matter  become  meaningful  precisely  because 
they  are  reflections  of  a  greater  unity. 

We  can  also  say  something  affirmative.  We 
need  a  discipline  rather  than  a  vision,  a  strict 
discipline  of  qualitative  and  irrevocable  changes 
such  as  development,  growth,  or  decay,  and 
methods  for  anticipating  such  changes.  We  need 
a  discipline,  in  other  words,  that  explains  events, 
and  phenomena  in  terms  of  their  direction  and 
future  state  rather  than  in  terms  of  cause— a 
"calculus  of  potential,"  you  might  say,  rather 
than  one  of  "probability."  We  need  a  philosophy 
of  purpose;  a  logic  of  quality,  and  ways  of 
measuring  qualitative  change;  and  a  meth- 
odology of  potential  and  opportunity,  of  "turn- 
ing points"  and  "critical  factors,"  of  risk  and 
uncertainty,  of  constants  and  variations,  "jump" 
and  continuity.  We  need  a  dialectic  of  polarity, 
one  in  which  unity  and  diversity  are  defined  as 
simultaneous  and  necessary  poles  of  the  same 
essence. 

This  may  sound  like  a  big  order,  and  one  we 
are  as  yet  far  from  able  to  fill.  Yet  we  may  have 
the  new  synthesis  more  nearly  within  our  grasp 
than  we  think.  In  philosophy  and  science— per- 
haps even  more  in  art— a  "problem"  begins  to  be 
solved  the  moment  it  can  be  defined,  the  moment 
the  right  questions  are  being  asked,  the  moment 
the  specifications  are  known  which  the  answers 
must  satisfy,  the  moment  we  know  what  we  are 
looking  for. 

And  that,  in  one  after  another  of  the  areas  of 
modern  knowledge,  we  already  know. 


By  JEAN  KERR 
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marshmallow  fudge  diet 


FRED  ALLEN  used  to  talk  about  a  man 
who  was  so  thin  he  could  be  droj^ped 
through  a  piccolo  without  striking  a  single  note. 
Well,  I'm  glad  I  never  met  him;  I'd  hate  to  have 
to  hear  about  his  diet. 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  a  girl— way  back 
in  Truman's  Administration— and  No-Cal  was 
only  a  gleam  in  the  eye  ot  the  Hirsch  Bottling 
Company.  In  those  days  it  was  fun  to  go  to 
parties.  The  conversation  used  to  crackle  with 
wit  and  intelligence  because  we  talked  about 
ideas—  the  aesthetic  continuum  in  Western  cul- 
ture, Gary  Cooper  in  Western  movies,  the  superi- 
ority of  beer  over  lotion  as  a  wave-set,  and  the 
best  way  to  use  left-over  veal. 

Go  to  a  party  now  and  the  couple  next  to  you 
won't  say  a  word  about  the  rich,  chocolate  tex- 
ture of  their  compost  heap  or  how  practical  it's 
been  to  buy  bunk-beds  for  the  twins.  They 
won't  talk  about  anything  except  their  diets— the 
one  they've  just  come  off,  the  one  they're  on 
now,  or  the  one  they're  going  to  have  to  start 
on  Monday  if  they  keep  lapping  it  up  like  this. 

1  really  blame  science  for  the  whole  business. 
Years  ago  when  a  man  began  to  notice  that  if 
he  stood  up  on  the  subway  he  was  immediately 
replaced  by  two  people,  he  figured  he  was  getting 
too  fat.  So  he  went  to  his  doctor  and  the  doctor 
said,  "Quit  stuffing  yourself,  Joe."  And  Joe 
either  stopped  or  he  didn't  stop,  but  at  least  he 


kept  his  big  mouth  shut.  What  was  there  to 
talk  about? 

Today,  with  the  science  of  nutrition  advancing 
so  rapidly,  there  is  plenty  of  food  for  conversa- 
tion, if  for  nothing  else.  We  have  the  Rocke- 
feller diet,  the  Mayo  diet,  high-protein  diets, 
low-protein  diets,  "blitz"  diets  which  feature 
cottage  cheese  and  something  that  tastes  like  thin 
sandpaper,  and— finally— a  liquid  diet  that  dupli- 
cates all  the  rich,  nourishing  goodness  of 
mother's  milk.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  which 
of  these  takes  off  the  most  weight,  but  there's 
no  question  that  as  a  conversation-stopper  the 
Mother's  Milk  Diet  is  way  out  ahead. 

Where  do  people  get  all  these  diets,  anyway? 
Obviously  from  the  magazines;  it's  impossible  to 
get  a  diet  from  a  newspaper.  For  one  thing,  in 
a  newspaper  you  can  never  catch  the  diet  when 
it  starts.  It's  always  the  fourth  day  of  Ada  May's 
Wonder  Diet  and,  after  a  brief  description  of  a 
simple  slimming  exercise  that  could  be  per- 
formed by  anybody  who  has  had  five  years' 
training  with  the  ballet,  Ada  May  gives  you  the 
menu  for  the  day.  One  glass  of  skim  milk,  eight 
prunes,  and  three  lamb's  kidneys.  This  settles 
the  matter  for  most  people,  who  figure— quite 
reasonably— that  if  this  is  the  fourth  day,  heaven 
deliver  them  from  the  first. 

However,  any  stoics  in  the  group  who  want 
to  know  just  how  far  Ada  May's  sense  of  whimsy 
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will  take  her  can  have  the  complete 
diet  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  in 
stamps  to  the  newspaper.  But  who 
has  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps? 
And  if  you're  going  to  go  out  and 
net  the  stamps  you  might  as  well 
buy  a  twenty-five  cent  magazine 
which  will  give  you  not  only  the 
same  diet  (now  referred  to  as  Our 
Wonder  Diet)  but  will,  in  addition, 
show  you  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
turn  your  husband's  old  socks  into 
gay  pot  holders. 

In  a  truly  democratic  magazine 
that  looks  at  all  sides  of  the  picture 
you  will  also  find  a  recipe  for 
George  Washington's  Favorite  Spice 
Cake  which  will  replace  any  weight 
you  may  have  haphazardly  lost  on 
that  wonder  diet. 

If  you  have  formed  the  habit  of 
checking  on  every  new  diet  that 
comes  along,  you  will  find  that, 
mercifully,  they  all  blur  together, 
leaving  you  with  only  one  definite 
piece  of  information:  French  fried 
potatoes  are  out.  But  once  in  a 
great  while  a  diet  will  stick  in  your 
mind.  I'll  never  forget  one  I  read 
about  last  summer.  It  urged  the 
dieter  to  follow  up  his  low-calorie 
meals  by  performing  a  series  of 
calisthenics  in  the  bathtub.  No, 
not  in  the  bathroom.  I  read  it 
twice,  and  it  said  in  the  bathfwo. 
What  a  clever  plan!  Clearly,  alter 
you've  broken  both  your  arms  you  won't  be 
able  to  eat  as  much  (if  at  all)  and  the  pounds 
will  just  melt  away.  In  fact,  if  you  don't  have 
a  co-operative  husband  who  is  willing  to  feed 
you  like  a  two-year-old  you  may  be  limited 
to  what  you  can  consume  through  a  straw, 
in  which  case  let  me  suggest  that  Mother's  Milk 
Formula. 

The  best  diet  I've  heard  about  lately  is  the 
simplest.  It  was  perfected  by  the  actor  Walter 
Slezak  after  years  of  careful  experimentation. 
Under  the  Slezak  plan,  you  eat  as  much  as  you 
want  of  everything  you  don't  like.  And  if  you 
should  be  in  a  hurry  for  any  reason  (let's  say 
you're  still  wearing  maternity  clothes  and  the 
baby  is  eight  months  old)  then  you  should  con- 
fine yourself  to  food  that  you  just  plain  hate. 

Speaking  about  hateful  food,  the  experts  used 
to  be  content  with  merely  making  food  pallid — 
by  eliminating  butter,  oil,  and  salt.    Not  any 


more.  Nowadays  we  are  taught 
that,  with  a  little  imagination  and 
a  judicious  use  of  herbs,  anyone 
can  turn  out  a  no-calorie  dish  that's 
downright  ghastly.  Just  yesterday 
I  came  across  a  dandy  recipe  for 
sprucing  up  good  old  boiled  celery. 
You  just  simmer  the  chopped  celery 
(with  the  tops)  in  a  little  skim  milk. 
When  it's  tender,  you  add  chopped 
onion,  anise,  chervil,  marjoram,  a 
dash  of  cinnamon,  and  you  have  a 
dish  fit  for  the  Dispose-All.  And 
you'd  better  have  a  Dispose-All, 
because  it's  awfully  messy  if  you 
have  to  dump  it  into  a  newspaper 
and  carry  it  out  to  the  garbage  can. 
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N  D  where  is  all  this  dieting 
getting  us?  No  place  at  all. 
It's  taken  all  the  fun  out  of  con- 
versation and  all  the  joy  out  of 
cooking.  Furthermore,  it  leads  to 
acts  of  irrational  violence.  A  friend 
of  mine  keeps  all  candy  and  other 
luscious  tidbits  in  the  freezer,  on 
the  theory  that  by  the  time  they 
thaw  out  enough  to  be  eaten  she 
will  have  recovered  her  will  power. 
But  the  other  night,  having  been 
driven  berserk  by  a  four-color  ad- 
vertisement for  Instant  Brownies, 
she  rushed  out  to  the  freezer, 
started  to  gnaw  on  a  frozen  Milky 
Way,  and  broke  a  front  tooth. 
But  let's  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  All  these  diets  that  appear  so 
monotonously  in  the  flossy  magazines— who  are 
they  for?  Are  they  aimed  at  men?  Cer- 
tainly not;  most  men  don't  read  these  maga- 
zines. Are  they  intended  for  fat  teen-agers? 
Probably  not:  teen-agers  can't  afford  them. 
Do  not  ask  for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  It  tolls  for 
you— Married  Woman,  Mother  of  Three,  lumpy, 
dumpy,  and  the  source  of  concern  to  prac- 
tically every  publication  in  the  United  States. 
And  why,  why  is  the  married  woman  being 
hounded  into  starvation  in  order  to  duplicate 
an  ideal  figure  which  is  neither  practical 
nor  possible  for  a  person  her  age?  I'll  tell 
you  why. 

First,  it  is  presumed  that  when  you're  thinner 
you  live  longer.  (In  any  case,  when  you  live  on 
a  diet  of  yogurt  and  boiled  grapefruit,  it  seems 
longer.)  Second,  it  is  felt  that  when  you  are 
skin  and  bones  you  have  so  much  extra  energy 
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that  you  can  climb  up  and  shingle  the  roof. 
Third— and  this  is  what  they're  really  getting  at— 
when  you're  thin  you  are  so  tasty  and  desirable 
that  strange  men  will  pinch  you  at  the  A  &  P 
and  your  husband  will  not  only  follow  you 
around  the  kitchen  breathing  heavily  but  will 
slop  and  smother  you  with  kisses  as  you  try  to 
pui  the  butter  back  in  the  icebox.  This— and  I 
hope  those  in  the  back  of  the  room  are  listening 
—is  hog  wash. 

Think  of  the  happy  marriages  you  know 
about.  How  many  of  the  ladies  are  still  wearing 
size  twelve?  I've  been  giving  this  a  lot  of  thought 
in  the  last  twenty  minutes,  and  I  have  been  ex- 
amining the  marriages  in  my  own  troubled 
circle.  What  I  have  discovered  is  that  the 
women  who  are  being  ditched  are  one  and  all 
willowy,  wand-like,  and  slim  as  a  blade.  In  fact, 
six  of  them  require  extensive  padding  even  to 
look  flat-chested. 

That  the  fourteen  divorcees,  or  about-to-be 
divorcees,  whom  I  happen  to  know  personally 
are  all  thin  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence. Or  it  may  just  prove  that  men  don't 
divorce  fat  wives  because  they  feel  sorry  for 
them.  Then  again— and  this  is  rather  sinister- 
men  may  not  divorce  fat  wives  because  they 
imagine  that  the  poor,  plump  dears  will  never 
locate  another  husband  and  they'll  be  paying 


alimony  to  the  end  of  their  days.  (I  mention 
this  possibility,  but  my  heart's  not  in  it.) 

The  real  reason,  I  believe,  that  men  hang  onto 
their  well-endowed  spouses  is  because  they're 
comfy,  and  nice  to  have  around  the  house.  In 
a  marriage  there  is  nothing  that  stales  so  fast  as 
physical  beauty— as  we  readers  of  Modern  Screen 
have  observed.  What  actually  holds  a  husband 
through  thick  and  thick  is  a  girl  who  is  fun  to 
be  with.  And  any  girl  who  has  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  nine  o'clock  this  morning  but  three 
hard-boiled  eggs  will  be  about  as  jolly  and  com- 
panionable as  an  income-tax  inspector. 

So  I  say,  ladies,  find  out  why  women  every- 
where are  switching  from  old-fashioned  diets  to 
the  modern  way:  no  exercise,  no  dangerous 
drugs,  no  weight  loss.  (And  what  do  they  mean 
"ugly  fat"?  It's  you,  isn't  it?)  For  that  tired, 
run-down  feeling,  try  eating  three  full  meals  a 
day  with  a  candy  bar  after  dinner  and  pizza  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Don't  be  intimidated  by  pictures 
of  Audrey  Hepburn.  That  girl  is  nothing  but 
skin  and  bones.  Just  sit  there  smiling  on  that 
size  twenty  backside  and  say,  "Guess  what  we're 
having  for  dinner,  dear?  Your  favorite— stuffed 
breast  of  veal  and  corn  fritters." 

All  of  your  friends  will  say,  "Oh,  Blanche  is  a 
mess,  the  size  of  a  house,  but  he's  crazy  about 
her,  just  crazy  about  her!" 


Threat  of  Death  Draws  FBI 
Into  Labor  Racket  Probe* 

ORMONDE  DE  KAY,  JR.  threat  of  death  draws  F.  B..I. 

Into  labor  racket  probe. 
POET    CORNERED  Facts  compressed  in  trochees  by 

Headline  scribe,  agoraphobe. 

Folks  compressed  in  subway  jam 
Go  for  brevity  (wit's  soul); 

Read  momentous  telegram, 

Yield  to  rhythm  (rock  'n'  roll). 

Few  note  neat  repeat  of  "e" 
In  first  bank,  but  every  breath 

Is  (like  G-men)  drawn  by  the 

Thrill  of  "threat"  and  chill  of  "death." 

Doff  your  eyeshade,  don  your  robe, 
Master  of  the  metric  line! 

Hope  of  heav'n  suggests  you  probe 
Labor  rackets  such  as  mine. 

•Eight-column  headline  in  the  Neio  York 
Journal- American,  page  1,  Feb.  27,  1957. 


Anonymous 


Why  White  Collar  Workers 
Can't  Be  Organized 


Many  more  Americans  now  are  employed  in 
offices  than  in  factories — but  they 
stubbornly  refuse  to  unionize  .  .  .  and  are 
never  likely  to  do  so  unless  the  labor 
movement  makes  radical  changes  in  its 
leaders,  methods,  and  views  of  human  nature. 

1A  M  a  union  organizer  and  I  have  recently 
been  assigned  the  job  of  organizing  white 
collar  workers  in  my  district.  1  believe  in  this 
cause,  but  I  think  it  is  almost  hopeless  at  the 
present  time.  I  write  anonymously— if  I  didn't 
I  would  be  fired— because  many  union  officials 
will  regard  what  I  have  to  say  as  treason. 

If  the  unions  were  willing  to  recognize  that 
they  are  now  facing  the  most  acute  crisis  since 
the  great  organizing  days  of  the  1930s— and  if 
they  were  willing  to  re-examine  their  obsolete 
assumptions  about  human  behavior— I  think 
they  would  have  a  chance  to  tap  the  great 
reserves  of  the  white  collar  workers.  Incidentally, 
they  would  save  themselves  and  recapture  leader- 
ship of  the  American  working  people;  and  the 
American  people  badly  need  that  leadership. 
But  I  see  no  strong  signs  that  the  unions  are 
ready  to  wake  up. 

The  American  labor  movement  is  going  all 
out  to  organize  white  collar  workers— so  much  so 
that  the  AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment last  December  held  a  major  conference 
in  Washington  on  "Problems  of  the  White 
Collar  Worker."  But  I  doubt  that  the  average 
white  collar  man  or  woman  has  any  idea  of  the 
power  he  could  exercise,  or,  ironically,  any 
realization  that  he  is  now,  in  the  words  of 
Walter  Reuther,  "on  the  short  end  ...  of  the 
actual  take-home  pay  proposition." 


The  past  decade  has  seen  a  revolutionary  shift 
in  occupations.  With  automation  and  other 
technological  improvements  gobbling  up  jobs 
that  used  to  be  held  by  production  and  mainte- 
nance workers— and  thus  reducing  membership 
in  unions— and  with  an  ever-increasing  emphasis 
in  our  society  on  selling,  unions  are  looking 
hungrily  at  the  legions  who  work  behind 
counters,  desks,  and  typewriters— as  potential 
recruits  for  the  labor  movement.  They  have 
reconsidered  what  at  one  time  seemed  impos- 
sible and  now  they  think  the  possibilities  are 
limitless. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  labor  movement 
will  not  have  any  more  than  token  success 
in  bringing  them  into  unions.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  salesmen,  typists,  file  clerks,  and 
professionals  will  not  join  because  they  consider 
it  beneath  their  dignity,  because  they  feel  dif- 
ferently from  blue  collar  workers  about  their 
jobs  and  their  status,  because  they  are  afraid 
it  will  hurt  their  advancement,  and  because  the 
face  of  the  labor  movement  seems  to  them  crude 
and  exploitative. 


EXPAND    OR  DIE 

DURING  the  last  ten  years,  employment 
in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  construction 
increased  by  only  2,658,000,  while  the  num- 
ber of  persons  working  in  clerical  and  service 
occupations  leaped  up  by  5,495,000.  At  the  end 
of  1956,  according  to  Department  of  Labor 
statistics,  there  were  20,725,000  blue  collar 
workers  and  26,620,000  white  collar  workers. 

This  trend  gives  every  indication  of  speeding 
up.  Unions  like  the  Auto  Workers  and  the  Elec- 
trical Workers— whose  research  men  have  de- 
voted enormous  amounts  of  time  to  the  stud) 
of  automation— see  their  memberships  dwindling 
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as  a  result  of  technological  advances.  Other 
unions  arc  alarmed  at  the  trend  toward  decen- 
tralization, when  big  factories  close  down  and 
the  work  is  spread  among  smaller,  far-flung 
plants. 

Factories  employing  more  than  1,000  unor- 
ganized workers  are  practically  nonexistent  in 
the  North.  There  are  no  big  virgin  fields  to 
conquer  among  industrial  workers  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  unions,  one  of  the  by-products  of 
their  negotiating  and  legislative  efforts  has  been 
a  general  raising  of  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions in  the  small  unorganized  industries.  This 
makes  the  work  of  the  union  organizer  much 
tougher. 

There  are  also  sound  business  reasons  why 
labor  leaders  look  toward  the  seemingly  greener 
fields  in  the  offices  and  sales  rooms.  As  a  union's 
organization  director  put  it:  "We've  got  to  grow. 
If  we  stand  still,  we're  dead." 

Unions  have  payrolls  to  meet.  They  know 
what  it  means  when  costs  go  up.  When  Secretary- 
Treasurer  I.  W.  Abel  of  the  Steelworkers  argued 
for  an  increase  in  dues  at  a  recent  union  con- 
vention, he  told  delegates  the  union  needed  a 
bigger  treasury  to  give  it  "a  true  feeling  of 
security  in  the  immediate  years  ahead."  Even 
the  most  dedicated  idealists— although  no  one 
has  ever  accused  the  Steelworkers  of  being  such 
—have  to  have  the  wherewithal.  One  way  of 
getting  it  is  through  dues,  increases;  another  is 
through  expansion  into  untried  fields. 

Except  for  a  few  highly  specialized  professions 
—like  musicians,  teachers,  actors,  and  newspaper- 
men—white collar  workers  are  largely  virgin  ter- 
ritory for  unionization.  Take  a  look  at  your  own 
community.  Is  there  a  big  insurance  company? 
A  big  department  store?  A  big  industrial  plant 
with  a  substantial  office  force?  Any  one  of  these 
groups  might  mean  1,000  or  more  members  in  a 
single  local  unit— the  best  kind  of  target  for 
an  organizing  campaign. 

Workers  in  small  shops  are  harder  to  round 
up  than  their  brothers  who  share  anonymity 
with  hundreds  or  thousands  in  a  big  plant  or 
office.  Besides,  a  large  group  offers  another  asset 
that  any  businessman  understands:  the  larger 
the  group,  the  smaller  the  service  cost  per  mem- 
ber. 

"Our  job,"  Industrial  Union  Department 
Director  Al  Whitehouse  told  the  unions'  white 
collar  conference,  "is  to  make  the  white  collar 
worker  understand  that  his  interests  and  ours 
are  one  and  the  same." 

If  this  is  true,  it  seems  strange  that  white 
collar  workers  aren't  clamoring  to  be  let  into 


unions,  as  industrial  workers  did  in  the  1930s 
when  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
first  declared  that  it  would  "organize  the  un- 
organized." 

A  man  who  was  an  organizer  for  several  dif- 
ferent CIO  unions  told  me  how  relatively  easy 
his  work  was  in  those  depression  days  of  despair, 
hope,  cynicism,  and  optimism. 

"An  organizer  could  just  walk  down  the 
street,"  he  said,  "and  the  workers  seemed  to 
come  out  of  the  plants  to  him,  begging  to  be 
organized.  It  didn't  make  any  difference  what 
industry  you  were  supposed  to  be  organizing  in. 
Workers  from  all  industries  would  hear  you 
were  around  and  would  come  to  you.  All  you 
had  to  do  was  sign  them  up." 

WHITE  COLLAR  WORKERS 
ARE  DIFFERENT 

TODAY,  there  is  no  movement  among 
white  collar  workers  that  even  remotely 
parallels  that  surge  of  the  1930s.  The  reason, 
simply,  is  that  white  collar  workers  are  different. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  ask,  Why  do  people 
join  unions?  One  reason  overshadows  all  others: 
the  need  for  dignified  treatment.  For  members 
of  unions,  it  has  found  expression  in  the  sen- 
iority system  rather  than  promotion  based  on 
friendship,  and  in  the  grievance  procedure 
which  has  replaced  arbitrary  discharges.  Wage 
increases,  company-paid  insurance  plans,  pen- 
sion rights,  and  all  other  fringe  benefits— includ- 
ing the  guaranteed  annual  wage— are  secondary 
to  this  goal  that  the  bargaining  table  itself  sym- 
bolizes. 

When  this  scale  of  union  values  is  applied 
to  the  white  collar  worker  it  goes  topsy-turvy. 
White  collar  workers  are  different  because  they 
do  have  a  kind  of  will-o'-the-wisp  dignity  as  part 
of  their  occupations.  It  is  manifested  in  many 
ways  but  is  most  dramatic  when  contrasted 
with  the  plight  ol  industrial  workers  in  the 
early  days  of  the  CIO. 

A  man  who  worked  in  a  meat-packing  plant 
in  the  days  before  the  union  once  told  me  what 
it  was  like  at  that  time.  It  was  largely  seasonal 
employment  and  when  the  "hog  rush"  was  on 
the  hours  were  unbearably  long.  Men  would 
stagger  to  work  at  lour  in  the  morning  and  work 
straight  through  till  midnight.  My  friend  told  me 
of  men  doing  i he  sweaty  job  of  guiding  freshly 
killed  hogs  through  the  scalding  v;it,  with  steam 
soaking  their  clothing  so  thoroughly  that  they 
looked  as  if  they  had  just  (  limbed  out  of  the  vat. 
A  man  would  ask  ;i  foreman  to  allow  him  to  go 
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to  the  toilet  and  would  be  told  to  urinate  in 
his  clothes  since  they  were  all  wet  anyway. 

"In  those  clays,"  my  friend  told  me,  "a  man 
would  have  joined  anything  to  get  help,  even 
if  it  cost  him  his  job.  Things  couldn't  get  any 
A\oise  for  him." 

Office  workers  and  department  store  clerks 
have  suffered  indignities  too,  but  they  seem  to 
prefer  to  swallow  them  in  silence. 

Even  today,  when  most  of  the  degradation 
and  human  misery  to  which  the  packinghouse 
worker  referred  have  gone  out  of  industrial 
work,  the  man  or  woman  who  works  in  a  fac- 
tory has  no  real  attachment  to  his  particular  job, 
unless  he  is  quite  highly  skilled.  To  a  factory 
worker,  "it's  a  job,"  and  he  shrugs  his  shoulders 
when  he  says  it  to  you.  He's  interested  in  what 
he  gets  from  it  in  terms  of  money  and  other 
concrete  benefits.  He  can  transfer  from  job  to 
job  and  feel  no  emotional  loss.  Thus,  it's  not 
surprising  that  the  names  of  industrial  unions- 
names  like  United  Automobile  Workers,  Amal- 
gamated  Clothing  Workers,  or  United  Steel- 
ivorkers  of  America— contain  no  reference  to 
the  hundreds  of,  specific  occupations  and  trades 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  these  unions.  Indus- 
trial workers  invariably  refer  to  their  industry 
rather  than  their  particular  job  when  asked 
about  their  occupation. 

Listen  to  a  lawyer  examining  a  jury  panel: 

"Mr.  Jones,"  the  lawyer  says,  "what  is  your 
occupation?" 

"1  work  at  Minneapolis-Moline,"  Mr.  Jones 
answers. 

"And  what  is  your  capacity  there,  Mr.  Jones?" 

"I'm  a  molder  in  the  foundry." 

The  lawyer  turns  to  a  smartly  dressed  young 
woman  in  the  second  row.  "Miss  Smith,"  he 
says,  "what  is  your  occupation?" 

"I'm  a  stenographer,"  she  answers. 

"Where  are  you  employed?" 

"In  the  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufactur- 
ing office." 

JOB-HOPPING 

TH  E  white  collar  worker  thinks  in  terms 
of  her  skill,  which  she  can  carry  with  her 
from  employer  to  employer.  She  didn't  fall  into 
her  job  haphazardly  as  the  result  of  lining  up 
before  a  personnel  supervisor.  She  has  some 
training,  perhaj^s  some  talent,  invested  in  it.  She 
is  likely  to  be  just  as  concerned  about  what  she 
contributes  to  the  job  as  she  is  about  how  well 
the  job  pays. 

I  talked  with  a  time-study  man  about  joining 
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an  office  union.  His  first  objection  was  that  he 
was  concerned  about  his  own  integrity  (he  sets 
job  standards  for  production  workers).  Beyond 
that,  he  felt  that  the  union  offered  him  no 
security  that  he  didn't  already  have. 

"I'm  a  good  time-study  man,"  he  said.  "I  can 
go  anywhere  in  this  town  and  get  just  as  good  a 
salary  or  better  than  what  I'm  getting  now." 

Moving  to  another  job,  incidentally,  is  the 
way  he  and  most  other  white  collar  workers 
solve  their  working  problems.  Their  skill  gives 
them  a  certain  independence  and  enables  them 
to  talk  to  the  boss  person  to  person. 

In  turn,  the  clerk  or  secretary  or  accountant 
comes  to  think  that  his  employer  has  a  right  to 
expect  a  certain  standard  of  work  from  him.  He 
asks  himself  how  his  demands  for  better  pay 
or  different  working  conditions  will  affect  that 
standard.  As  one  sociologist  put  it,  the  white 
collar  worker  is  more  means  conscious  while  the 
blue  collar  worker  is  more  ends  conscious. 

"Sure,  I  think  we  need  a  union  in  here,  but 
I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  company." 

Unless  he  has  had  some  pretty  rough  treat- 
ment from  his  employer,  the  average  white  collar 
worker  with  whom  1  have  talked  will  begin  the 
discussion  with  words  like  these:  "I  think  unions 
have  done  a  good  job  for  some  people,  but  .  .  ." 
Or,  "I'm  not  against  unions,  now,  but  .  .  ." 

It  is  these  "buts"  that  loom  large  when  the 
organizer  is  trying  to  get  a  majority  vote  for  the 
union  in  a  bargaining  election. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  white  collar 
workers  to  want  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the 
argument  about  unions— the  union's  side  and 
the  company's  side.  Many  of  their  complaints, 
moreover,  abotit  working  conditions  are  focused 
against  a  particular  supervisor  rather  than 
against  a  basic  company  policy.  This  makes  it 
difficult  for  an  organizer  to  find  a  common 
denominator  which  he  can  exploit  in  an  organiz- 
ing campaign. 

Unions  which  have  been  successful  in  the 
field  of  white  collar  organization  have  encour- 
aged this  pride  in  skill.  The  Guild  Reporter, 
official  journal  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  devotes  almost  as  much  space  to  discus- 
sion of  professional  standards  and  newsy  items 
about  members'  promotions  as  it  does  to  bread- 
and-butter  issues.  Membership  in  the  Guild, 
Actors  Equity,  the  musicians'  and— in  some 
cities— teachers'  unions  is  considered  to  be  evi- 
dence of  professional  standing. 

However,  the  same  "professional"  approach 
cannot  be  used  to  appeal  to  office  workers  and 
department  store  clerks  in  a  town-wide  or  in- 
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dustry-wide  organizing  drive.  It  doesn't  work 
with  an  office  stall  which  includes  stenographers, 
file  clerks,  accountants,  bookkeepers,  dispatchers, 
receptionists,  and  a  host  of  other  occupational 
groups,  each  with  its  own  notion  of  professional 
standards. 

THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

TH  E  Great  American  Dream  still  has  a 
firmer  hold  on  white  collar  workers  than 
on  blue  collar  workers.  While  a  man  working  in 
a  mine  or  factory  is  likely  to  accept  his  job  as 
his  ultimate  lot  in  life,  the  white  collar  worker- 
except  for  the  young  woman  who  thinks  of  her 
job  as  a  transition  between  school  and  marriage 
—is  likely  to  aspire  to  something  above  and  be- 
yond his  present  occupation.  A  union  may  in- 
terfere with  the  promotions  of  a  young  man  on 
the  make. 

I  have  talked  with  white  collar  workers  who 
hesitate  to  sign  membership  cards  because  they 
have  been  promised  promotions  by  their  em- 
ployers. In  many  cases,  these  turn  out  to  be  just 
promises.  However,  there  are  enough  examples 
of  ambitious  office  workers  rising  to  the  top  to 
put  them  in  a  dilemma  about  where  their  future 
lies.  If  the  labor  organizer  tries  to  shatter  this 
dream  of  upward  mobility— as  the  sociologists 
call  it— he  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  appar- 
ently blocking  a  person's  advancement,  or  ol 
talking  defeat. 

Another  problem  for  the  organizer  is  the 
average  white  collar  worker's  misunderstanding 
of  a  union's  seniority  provisions.  Literally 
dozens  of  times  I  have  had  to  explain  patiently 
that  such  a  system  does  not  mean  that  an 
incompetent  with  seniority  gets  an  available 
promotion.  To  any  honest  union,  the  seniority 
system  means  that  a  qualified  person  with  the 
most  seniority  gets  first  chance  at  an  available 
promotion. 

Frankly,  however,  I  doubt  if  I  have  changed 
the  feelings  of  one  tenth  of  the  white  collar 
workers  I  have  approached  with  this  argument. 

In  thinking  about  personal  goals,  white  collar 
workers  are  more  inclined  to  follow  the  lead  of 
professionals  with  whom  they  identify  them- 
selves than  to  respect  a  union  organizer's  logic. 
A  teacher,  who  should  have  known  better  ex- 
plained to  me  why  she  decided  against  joining 
the  teachers'  union  in  her  community.  "My 
brother's  a  chemist  and  he  told  me  other  profes- 
sionals would  look  down  their  noses  at  me  if  I 
joined  the  union,"  she  said. 

White  collar  workers,  in  many  instances,  feel 


that  the  status  they  obtain  from  their  jobs  is 
worth  the  sacrifice  in  income.  Once,  when  I 
explained  to  a  $57-a-week  secretary  in  a  factory 
office  that  her  income  was  substantially  below 
that  of  a  woman  on  a  common  labor  rate  in 
the  plant,  she  shot  back,  "I  don't  care  what  they 
make  in  the  plant.  My  job  is  ten  times  better. 
I  wouldn't  work  in  that  plant  if  they  paid  me 
twice  what  she's  making." 

Labor  leaders  feel  that  white  collar  workers' 
attitudes  toward  union  organization  have  been 
deliberately  shaped  by  business  and  industrial 
leaders.  AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  told 
the  union  white  collar  conference: 

"The  white  collar  worker  has  been  the  victim 
of  propaganda  for  many  years.  The  boss  has 
always  said,  'Well,  the  union  is  not  for  you  peo- 
ple. It  is  all  right  for  the  fellow  who  works  in 
a  factory  or  drives  a  truck,  but  a  union  is  not  for 
office  workers.  You  people  are  above  that  sort 
of  thing.'  " 

Actually,  Mr.  Meany  gives  management  more 
credit  than  it  deserves.  The  reasons  for  a  white 
collar  worker's  resistance  to  unions  are  much 
deeper  than  an  employer's  pep  talk.  There  is  a 
difference  in  basic  attitudes. 

Before  I  went  to  work  for  a  union  I  was  a 
newspaper  reporter  who  had  covered  his  share 
of  Rotary  lunch  speakers  and  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  rallies.  The  first  time  I  went  to  a 
local  union  meeting  I  was  astonished  at  the  can- 
dor I  found  there.  It  is  the  same  at  most  local 
union  meetings,  I  have  discovered.  If  a  member 
thinks  another  member's  motives  are  question- 
able, he  stands  up  on  the  floor  of  the  union  hall 
and  says  so.  There  is  no  beating  about  the  bush, 
no  fear  of  offense,  no  hesitation  about  attacking 
the  other  man's  integrity.  Conflicts  are  settled 
right  here  and  now. 

The  average  union  member  has  been  largely 
uncontaminated  by  the  etiquette  of  "human 
relations"  that  has  become  a  way  of  life  for 
many  other  groups  in  our  society.  Instead,  he 
speaks  his  mind  frankly— with  his  boss  (if  he 
has  a  strong  union),  with  the  officers  of  his 
union,  with  his  fellow  workers,  and  probably 
with  the  members  of  his  family.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  he  shouldn't  be  candid.  He 
earns  his  living  at  a  job  that  requires  no  skill 
at  "getting  along"  (is  there  any  point  to  smiling 
at  a  lathe  or  a  blast  furnace?).  Since  his  con- 
tribution to  our  economy  is  measured  accord- 
ing to  his  production  of  things  the  rest  of  us 
can  eat,  drive,  wear,  and  live  in,  he  can  be  down- 
right surly  if  he  wants  to  and  fear  no  reprisal. 

Not  so  with  the  salesman  who  lives  by  the 
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mono,  "sell  yourself,"  nor  with  most  of  the 
26,000,000  persons  in  our  economy  who  are 
"meeting  the  public"  through  their  occupations 
in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  finance,  insurance, 
real  estate,  government,  and  service.  These  are 
the  job-holders  who  make  up  the  big  salesroom 
that  C.  Wright  Mills  wrote  about  in  White 
Col  lay.  David  Riesman  pointed  out  in  The 
Lonely  Crowd  that  the  character  of  a  society 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of  work  it 
does.  So  too  with  the  individual.  If  a  produc- 
tion worker  were  to  become  a  salesman,  his 
personality  would  change  and  so  would  his  atti- 
tude toward  unions  and  employers. 

Thus,  it  is  an  oversimplification  to  say  that 
a  white  collar  worker's  resistance  to  joining  a 
union  is  a  consequence  of  his  being  a  "victim 
of  propaganda  for  many  years."  On  the  con- 
trary, as  one  organizer  put  it,  "The  white  collar 
worker  is  just  a  different  breed." 

HE    WANTS    TO    BE  LOVED 

NO  T  only  does  the  average  office  worker 
look  to  management  for  personal  models 
and  advancement— he  is  also  often  repelled,  even 
frightened,  by  the  idea  of  getting  involved  in 
union  activities,  chiefly  strikes. 

"I  never  saw  a  group  of  people  so  afraid  of 
the  idea  of  a  strike,"  the  same  organizer  said. 
"They  keep  asking  me  if  they  have  to  go  out  on 
strike  if  some  auto  plant  across  the  country 
walks  out.  Their  ignorance  is  really  something. 
At  first  I  laughed  at  some  of  the  things  they 
said,  but  then  I  began  to  realize  that  this  was 
serious  business  with  them.  I  leveled  with  them. 
I  told  them  it  was  up  to  them  whether  or  not 
they  would  ever  have  to  strike.  I  explained  how7 
they  would  have  to  take  a  strike  vote  and  all 
that.  Well,  finally  they  understood  it,  I  think, 
but  they  sure  didn't  like  the  idea." 

No  one  likes  strikes.  However,  a  factory 
worker's  life  is  not  so  closely  tied  to  a  regular 
weekly  income  as  the  white  collar  worker's. 
When  an  Auto  Workers  representative  was  try- 
ing to  explain  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  to  an 
audience  of  union  members'  wives,  he  asked  the 
question,  "How  many  of  you  women  here  can 
go  into  a  store  and  buy  something  and  tell  the 
man  that  you'll  be  able  to  make  a  regular  weekly 
payment  for  the  next  fifty-two  weeks?"  Not  a 
single  woman  in  the  audience  raised  her  hand. 
Certain  periods  of  unemployment— whether 
through  lay-offs  or  strikes— are  an  accepted  part 
of  a  blue  collar  worker's  life.  However,  to  a 
white  collar  worker— who  mortgages  his  regular 
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paycheck  months  in  advance  and  has  to  meet 
installments  due  on  his  house  and  refrigerator— 
a  period  of  unemployment  is  catastrophic. 

Catastrophe,  crisis,  and  militancy  are  scare 
words  to  white  collar  workers.  They  want  to  be 
dignified,  professional,  and  loved.  They  want  to 
be  promoted;  they  want  to  be  secure;  and  they 
don't  want  to  have  to  fight.  Actually,  they  are 
probably  not  sophisticated  enough  to  know 
when  they  are  being  exploited. 

White  collar  workers  are  the  most  exploited 
group  in  our  economy.  Tied  to  a  fixed  non- 
negotiable  salary,  victims  of  every  price  rise 
(with  no  escalator  clause  to  help  them),  without 
a  political  voice  raised  on  their  behalf,  they  are 
truly  "on  the  short  end."  But,  like  Steinbeck's 
tenant  in  Tlie  Grapes  of  Wrath,  whom  do  they 
shoot?  Mr.  Turner,  the  head  of  the  accounting 
department,  who  is  so  grouchy  when  he  comes 
to  work  in  the  morning?  The  Steelworkers 
wTho  always  get  those  big  wage  raises  for  their 
members  and  thus— according  to  steel  executives 
—force  prices  up  all  along  the  line?  The  poli- 
ticians who  never  keep  their  promises?  The 
company  for  which  they  work? 

No,  instead  of  shooting  the  company  execu- 
tives or  joining  a  union,  they  mouse  along  and 
live  with  their  hopes. 

It  is  not  strange  that  white  collar  workers— 
and  many  other  people,  including  some  union 
members— don't  like  the  public  image  of  the 
labor  movement.  The  most  colorful,  aggressive, 
or  rascally  labor  leaders  naturally  get  the  head- 
lines. Congressional  investigators  are  happy  to 
bring  in  TV  cameras  when  they  expose  the 
record  of  a  Dave  Beck  or  the  Longshoremen's 
racketeers.  An  editor  I  once  worked  for  told  me, 
"Newspapers  don't  write  about  the  99  automo- 
biles that  went  out  for  a  drive  and  made  it 
back  to  the  garage  safely.  They  write  about  the 
hundredth  one  which  smashed  into  a  telephone 
pole." 

Neither  do  newspapers  give  prominence  to 
stories  about  the  thousands  of  honest  labor 
leaders  in  this  country  who  are  conscientiously 
working  on  behalf  of  their  members.  They 
ignore  the  thousands  of  disputes  between  labor 
and  management  that  are  settled  peaceful lv, 
without  resort  to  strikes  or  lockouts.  They  play 
up  stories  about  racketeers  and  strikes,  especially 
the  violent  ones. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  been 
tagged  in  the  press  by  a  thorny  shorthand  of 
initials,  phrases,  and  names— UAW,  GAW, 
Teamsters,  ILGWU,  labor  racketeers,  influence 
peddling,  secondary  boycott— that  do  little  to 
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attract  the  indifferent  or  hostile  or  frightened 
non-union  man. 

Moreover,  the  personalities  of  men  like 
Renther  ("too  militant")  and  Beck  ("too 
crooked")  and  the  current  phrase,  "lahor  hosses," 
have  planted  questions  in  the  white  collar 
worker's  mind  as  to  who  is  doing  the  exploiting, 
the  employer  or  the  union  leader.  The  story  is 
told  that  workers  in  the  steel  plants  had  diffi- 
culty distinguishing  between  the  elegant  David 
Mc  Donald,  president  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  and  Benjamin  Fairless,  chairman 
of  United  States  Steel  corporation,  when  the  pair 
made  their  good-will  tour  of  the  steel  company's 
plants  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  McDonald's  salary 
is  $50,000  per  year  and  he  acts  like  a  $50,000- 
per-year  executive. 

Dave  Beck's  personal  reputation  was  the  least 
of  the  losses  suffered  this  spring  when  the 
McClellan  committee  pried  into  his  financial 
maneuvers  at  the  expense  of  the  largest,  toughest 
—and  evidently  the  greenest— of  the  great  unions. 
Men  like  Beck,  Hoffa,  McDonald,  and  Petrillo, 
who  can  afford  expensive  cars  and  winters  in 
Florida,  have  replaced  labor's  saints  like  Eugene 
Debs  and  William  Haywood  in  the  public  mind 
and  it  will  take  a  whale  of  a  public  relations 
program  to  clean  them  out. 

CAN    THE  UNIONS 
CONVERT    THE  DREAM? 

I HAVE  outlined  the  factors  in  the  white  col- 
lar worker's  psychology  which  I  believe  make 
it  impossible,  or  nearly  so,  for  him  to  be 
organized  into  a  labor  union. 

Added  to  these  is  the  fact  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  unions  to  organize  any  group  today 
because  of  the  hostile  legal  environment.  The 
Taft-Hartley  act  has  made  it  harder  for  unions 
to  communicate  with  unorganized  workers,  to 
protect  them  from  employers'  reprisals,  and  to 
plan  strategy  that  will  enable  unions  to  take 
advantage  of  campaign  enthusiasm. 

At  any  one  of  the  several  prescribed  stages 
of  an  organizing  campaign,  things  can  go  wrong. 
Unions  feel  that  the  system  is  weighted  against 
them  every  step.  For  example,  if  an  employee 
gets  laid  off  or  discharged  during  the  campaign, 
the  union  must  go  through  an  elaborate  and 
sometimes  expensive  procedure  to  prove  that  he 
or  she  was  discharged  for  union  activity.  This 
demoralizes  prospective  members.  In  the  end, 
unless  the  union  has  an  "ironclad"  case,  the 
discharged  employee  is  not  likely  to  be  rehired 
and  the  unorganized  workers  feel  that  they  are 


simply  biting  off  a  big  chunk  of  trouble  instead 
of  getting  an  agent  which  will  give  them  job 
security. 

Besides  all  the  other  difficulties  that  go  along 
with  organizing,  the  mere  definition  of  a  white 
collar  unit  is  an  elusive  thing.  In  a  brief 
filed  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
a  union  protested  the  company's  contention  that 
seventeen  individuals  in  an  office  unit  should  be 
excluded  from  those  eligible  to  vote  because  they 
were  "assistant  managers."  In  some  depart- 
ments, the  union  found,  there  was  just  one 
employee  besides  the  manager  and  the  assistant 
manager.  In  other  departments  there  were  no 
employees  other  than  the  managers  and  assistant 
managers.  In  two  instances,  the  union  found, 
"there  are  a  manager  and  five  assistant  managers 
with  only  one  employee  at  the  bottom  of  the 
entire  pile." 

The  white  collar  worker's  liking  for  titles, 
it  seems,  can  be  more  than  just  a  psychological 
barrier  to  organization.  It  can  create  a  serious 
legal  barrier. 

Still  another  organizational  problem  may  lead 
to  a  major  headache  for  top  AFL-CIO  leader- 
ship in  the  future:  Who  is  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  various  groups  of  white  collar  workers? 
Besides  the  "professional"  unions  like  the  News- 
paper Guild  and  Actors  Equity,  there  are  three 
major  unions  in  the  field  of  white  collar  organiz- 
ing: the  Retail  Clerks  International  Association; 
the  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store 
Union;  and  the  Office  Employes  International 
Union. 

The  most  aggressive  of  these  is  the  RCIA 
which,  incidentally,  has  a  headache  of  its  own 
trying  to  clean  out  corrupt  leadership  in  some 
of  its  Eastern  local  unions.  The  RCIA  has  an 
arrangement  with  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  which  gives  it  a 
foothold  and  some  bargaining  strength  in 
organizing  retail  grocery  clerks,  where  its  main 
membership  exists. 

The  RWDSU  is  a  conglomerate  union  made 
up  of  everything  from  department  store  clerks 
to  waitresses  and  factory  workers.  Because  of 
past  trouble  with  alleged  Communist  domina- 
tion of  certain  of  its  parts,  it  could  not  be  said 
to  have  the  wholehearted  blessing  of  top  AFL- 
CIO  leadership. 

If  any  white  collar  union  could  be  said  to 
have  AFL-CIO  blessing,  it  is  the  OEIU.  Until 
recently,  this  very  small  union  almost  exclusively 
represented  office  employees  of  unions,  in  a  kind 
ol  "company  union"'  arrangement.  Officially, 
however,  the  AFL-CIO  is  not  pushing  any  par- 
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ticular  union  in  the  white  collar  chive.  Fourteen 
primarily  non-white  collar  industrial  unions  are 
organizing  white  collar  workers,  mostly  in  the 
industries  where  they  represent  blue  collar 
workers.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  Auto 
Workers,  the  Steelworkers,  Jim  Carey's  Electrical 
Workers,  and  the  cannibalistic  Teamsters. 

1  he  Teamsters— as  usual— pose  special  prob- 
lems for  the  AFL-CIO.  One  example  shows  how 
this  free-wheeling  union  can  frustrate  the  new 
white  collar  drive. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Retail  Clerks  organized 
a  Midwestern  department  store  and,  after  several 
fruitless  attempts  at  negotiations,  called  a  strike. 
The  store  immediately  hired  replacements  for 
the  clerks  who  walked  out.  The  RCIA's  only 
hope  of  winning  was  to  rely  on  the  Teamsters' 
truck-drivers  to  honor  the  Clerks'  picket  lines 
and  refuse  to  deliver  goods  to  the  store. 

The  Teamsters,  however,  had  plans  of  their 
own  for  organizing  the  store.  The  drivers  were 
instructed  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  picket 
lines.  After  more  than  a  year  of  picketing,  the 
RCIA  finally  gave  up  and  pulled  out.  The 
Teamsters  immediately  began  organizing  the 
store's  employees  and  enforced  their  bargaining 
demands  with  the  threat  of  shutting  off  the 
store's  deliveries. 

Jurisdictional  and  legal  difficulties,  of  course, 
should  not  be  overemphasized.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  unions  is  the  proof  of  the  old  axiom  that 
"where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way."  The  real 
difficulty  is  in  finding  the  will.  Certainly  there 
is  a  will  to  organize  white  collar  workers  on  the 
part  of  the  unions.  Dozens  of  unions  are  shift- 
ing organizers  exclusively  to  this  field. 

However,  a  substantial  part  of  that  will  to 


organize  must  come  from  the  white  collar  worker 
himself.  To  give  that  will  a  boost  the  unions 
can  do  several  things: 

(1)  convince  the  white  collar  man  that  he  is 
not  getting  the  dignified  treatment  he  deserves 
and  that  unions  can  get  it  for  him; 

(2)  persuade  him  to  think  in  less  selfless  "pro- 
fessional" terms  and  more  about  his  own  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  security; 

(3)  show  him  that  he  can  gain  more  by  staying 
with  one  employer  and  doing  collective  battle 
than  by  carrying  his  job  with  him  to  another 
employer  when  he  becomes  dissatisfied; 

(4)  find  a  "professional  standards"  approach 
broad  enough  to  appeal  to  dozens  of  occupa- 
tional groups  in  a  single  unit; 

(5)  convert  the  white  collar  man's  private 
dream  of  upward  mobility  into  a  conviction 
that  his  hope  lies  in  uniting  with  fellow  workers; 

(6)  persuade  him  that  it  is  sometimes  more 
important  to  fight  the  boss  than  to  get  along 
with  him; 

(7)  show  him  that  long-range  security  is  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  a  short-range  strike; 

(8)  and,  finally,  make  him  believe  that  all 
those  high-living  labor  leaders  are  really  ivork- 
ing  for  his  interests  ("and  anyway,  they're  not 
officers  in  our  union"). 

If  unions  can  do  all  of  these  things,  organiz- 
ing the  white  collar  worker  will  be  a  cinch.  If 
they  can  do  just  some  of  these  things,  it  will 
be  relatively  easy.  The  union's  job,  as  Director 
Whitehouse  said,  "is  to  make  the  white  collar 
worker  understand  that  his  interests  and  ours 
are  one  and  the  same." 

But  that's  just  the  trouble.  He  doesn't  be- 
lieve it. 


THE  BEST  MINDS  IN  THE  BEST  MAGAZINES 

ON  E  condition  which  has  greatly  affected  educational  history  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  fifty  years  will  be  absent  in  the  coming  period  which  Ave  are 
entering.  I  refer  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  population  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  ever-enlarging  school  system,  the  ever-increasing  college 
and  university  student  body.  .  .  .  This  is  all  past.  One  of  the  few  elemental 
factors  which  control  the  destinies  of  nations  and  civilizations  has  changed  its 
direction  in  this  country.  By  1960  or  thereabouts  we  shall  have  a  stationary 
population.  The  expansive  pressure  on  our  schools  will  soon  be  gone.  .  .  .  We 
shall  cease  to  be  concerned  with  a  breathless  race  to  provide  enlarged  accom- 
modations. 

—From  "The  Future  of  Our  Higher  Education,"  by  James  Bryant  Conant, 
President  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  May  1938  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
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E  PLURIBUS 

TOGETHERNESS 

The  Hope  and  Trend  of  our  Times  (Capsulized) 


NOTHING  breeds  cynics  like  success, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  boys  and  girls  at 
McCall's  magazine  have  not  been  deterred  by  the 
recognition  that  their  word  "Togetherness" 
might  be,  as  they  recently  put  it,  "an  easy-to-kid 
label."  However  I  am  not  very  happy— and  I 
don't  think  they  ought  to  be  either— about  some 
erroneous  ideas  now  being  bandied  about  over 
the  status  of  the  word.  For  example,  in  an  in- 
formal but  sizable  survey  which  I  recently  con- 
ducted, eleven  out  of  every  thirteen  people  who 
gave  a  damn  said  they  believed  that  "together- 
ness" was  invented  by  McCall's  and  that  the 
magazine  now  had  the  word  on  file  somewhere 
in  the  Washington  patent  offices. 

The  original  boo-boo  that  started  all  this  pub- 
lic confusion  was  apparently  pulled  by  none 
other  than  "that  great  family  store,"  Macy's,  way 
back  in  a  Christmas  tie-in  ad  of  December  1954. 
It  was  in  that  ad  that  Macy's  said,  in  speaking 
of  the  "feeling  we  all  get  at  this  time  of  year": 
"McCall's  has  a  word  for  it."  That,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  about  like  saying  the  Greeks  had  a  word 
for  the  pyramids!  Fortunately,  Macy's  closed  the 
door  on  the  phrase,*  but  not  until  a  whole  herd 
of  other  drug  and  department  stores  had  gal- 
loped out  to  make,  as  Chicago's  fabulous 
Merchandise  Mart  put  it,  a  long  "low  bow  to 
McCall's  for  this  wonderful  word."  In  July  1955 
a  Massachusetts  supermarket  chain  publicly  ex- 
pressed its  indebtedness  to  McCall's  "for  invent- 

•Macy's  now  refers  to  "Togetherness"  as  a  word 
"practically  invented  by  McCall's,"  but  whether  they 
mean  like  Leonardo  and  the  airplane  or  like  General 
Motors  and  the  wheel,  I  have  been  unable  to  deter- 
mine. 


ing"  the  word,  and  as  late  as  March  15,  1957,  the 
veteran  Advertising  Agency  Magazine  stated 
editorially,  "McCall's  .  .  .  has  added  a  new  word 
to  the  vocabulary." 

Well,  promotion  man's  dream  or  not,  this 
kind  of  thing  could  backfire,  and  in  the  interests 
of  McCall's,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  wonderful 
togetherness  of  my  wife  and  me  and  our  bub- 
bling three-year-old,  I  propose  to  do  my  bit  to 
see  that  it  doesn't. 

To  get  down  to  sources:  the  entry  under  "to- 
getherness" in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  says,  among  other  things,  that 
the  first  recorded  usage  of  the  word  dates  back 
to  around  1656,  or  about  the  time  the  Common- 
wealth cracked  up  and  Cromwell's  star  was  burn- 
ing itself  out  in  the  thickening"  atmosphere  of 
English  anarchy— an  opportune  hour  for  to- 
getherness if  there  ever  was  one.  Yet  I  gather 
that  the  word  never  really  took  hold,  since  the 
O.E.D.'s  next  reference  is  well  over  two  centuries 
later  in  the  Monist  (1892),  a  periodical  of 
limited  circulation  and  virtually  no  advertising 
budget.  After  this  date,  unfortunately,  the 
O.E.D.  is  not  of  much  help.  It  does  make  a  few 
curt  remarks  about  togetherness's  sister  word 
"togetherhood"  (now  there's  a  word  with  some 
real  overtones),  but  then  the  writer  goes  off  onto 
another  subject  without  so  much  as  mentioning 
the  man  who  has  probably  done  more  than  any- 
one else  to  put  the  word  on  its  feet,  the  veritable 
high  priest  of  togetherness,  Alfred  North  White- 
head (1861-1947). 

Let  me  say  first  that  Whitehead  is  nobody's 
fool,  and  I  don't  think  either  the  O.E.D.  or 
McCall's,  for  all  their  size,  can  afford  to  ignore 
him.  He  was.  after  all,  the  mentor  and  colleague 
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of  Bertram!  Russell,  standing  in  that  relation- 
ship the  way  Plato  did  to  Aristotle,  and  with 
about  the  same  thanks.  He  wrote  a  still  unde- 
cipherable alternative  to  Einstein's  General 
Theory,  received  Britain's  Order  of  Merit,  and 
was  said  by  Gertrude  Stein  to  be  the  only  other 
real  genius  she'd  ever  met  besides  Picasso  and 
herself.  I'd  hate  to  think  that  my  wife  and  I 
and. five  million  other  readers  of  "The  Magazine 
of  Togetherness"  might  bring  up  a  whole  genera- 
tion who  couldn't  understand  page  48,  for  ex- 
ample, of  his  Process  and  Reality: 

"Relevance"  must  express  some  real  fact  of 
togetherness  among  forms.  The  ontological 
principle  can  be  expressed  as:  All  real  to- 
getherness is  togetherness  in  the  formal  con- 
stitution of  an  actuality.  So  if  there  is  rele- 
vance of  what  in  the  temporal  world  is 
unrealized,  the  relevance  must  express  a  fact 
of  togetherness  in  the  formal  constitution  of  a 
non-temporal  actuality.  But  by  the  principle 
of  relativity  there  can  only  be  one  non- 
derivative  actuality,  unbounded  by  its  pre- 
hensions of  an  actual  world.  Such  a  primor- 
dial superject  of  creativity  ...  is  the  ultimate 
basic  adjustment  of  the  togetherness.  .  .  .  etc. 

The  reader  can  pursue  this  matter  further 
by  consulting  the  page  references  to  "Together- 
ness" given  in  the  "Index  of  Terms." 

And  finally,  to  make  this  documentation  in 
origins  complete,  I  want  to  mention  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Classical  Quarterly  (1950) 
entitled  "Aristotle's  Theory  of  TOIIOS,"  which 
I  luckily  hit  upon— and  which  I  will  supply  on 
request  as  long  as  the  reprints  last— that  uses,  in 
the  author's  words,  "the  rather  artificial  word 
'togetherness' "  to  translate  the  Greek  phrase 
"to  echomenon"  proving  that  they  did,  once 
again,  have  a  word  for  it. 

In  all  fairness  to  McCall's  let  me  say  that,  to 
my  knowledge,  the  Corporation  has  never  openly 
claimed  to  have  invented  the  word.  In  fact,  in 
their  very  first  use  of  it,  in  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment which  ran  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  on  April  15,  1954,  "togetherness"  ap- 
peared only  once  in  the  body  copy  (something 
of  a  record  in  itself)  and  then  neither  capitalized 
nor  in  italics.  Moreover,  I  have  it  from  good, 
but,  for  obvious  reasons,  confidential  sources, 
that  even  then  the  word  was  not  given  the  go- 
ahead  by  McCall's  until  their  Research  Depart- 
ment had  had  time  to  verify  that  it  did  indeed 
occur  in  the  dictionary. 

Of  course,  if  Madison  Avenue  rumor  is  correct, 
the  magazine's  initial  hesitancy  may  also  have 
stemmed  from  some  internal  disagreements  over 
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adopting  the  word  in  the  first  place.  However, 
the  best  of  us  require  a  lot  of  patience,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  the  one  to  throw  any  stones  just 
because  some  of  the  staff  apparently  took  a 
little  while  to  recognize,  as  the  magazine  has 
now  come  to  call  it,  "the  hope  and  trend  of 
our  times." 

THE    TENDER  TEAM 

IN  TRACING  the  public  origins  and  an- 
tiquity of  "togetherness,"  I  hope  I  have  not 
given  the  impression  that  any  old  glue  manu- 
facturer can  now  start  using  the  label  without 
running  into  some  sticky  legal  tangles  with 
McCall's.  Old  hat  or  not,  dictionary  words  can 
be  and  have  been  trademarked.  Admittedly, 
-  McCall's  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  printed  on 
its  editorial  product— or  for  that  matter,  on  any 
product— the  official  signs  of  the  Registered 
Trademark,*  either  after,  near,  by,  or  in  a  foot- 
note to  "Togetherness." 

I  am  also  aware  that  they  have  not  discouraged 
the  general  use  of  the  word  as  a  descriptive  term 
—all  of  which,  if  my  legal  friends  are  right, 
might  seem  to  indicate  a  casual,  indeed,  a 
flagrant  disregard  for  the  hoary  traditions  of 
trademark  protection.  Nonetheless,  the  neces- 
sary warning  has  been  given,  which  I  quote  here 
from  the  Corporation's  marketing  newsletter, 
Togetherness,  No.  2: 

Togetherness  ...  is  the  well-protected  trade- 
mark of  McCall's  magazine  .  .  .  the  magazine 
has  had  to  say  a  polite  no  to  a  host  of  national 
advertisers  who  would  have  liked  to  borrow 
it  for  their  own  advertising.  (One,  inci- 
dentally, was  a  prominent  brassiere  company.) 

Since  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  those 
things  are  used  for  quite  the  opposite  purpose, 
I'm  not  sure  how  to  take  that  last  sentence.  My 
conjecture  is  that  McCall's  is  just  crying  wolf 
until  the  day  the  Lexington  Avenue  Subway 
steps  into  the  trap,  starts  plugging  real  together- 
ness, and  catapults  the  whole  thing  onto  the  AP 
wires  in  one  of  the  hottest  publicity-making  suits 
of  our  times. 

Of  course,  I  could  be  wrong.  The  ("60  Years 
of  Togetherness")  Hecht  Company  did  indeed 
run  a  full-page  foundation  ad  back  in  February 
1956,  in  which  it  called  togetherness  the  "team- 
work between  your  natural  body  lines,"  a  modest 

*  "Registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office"  or  "Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off."  or  "®"— not  to  be  confused  with  "©  McCall 
Corp."  often  used  to  indicate  the  Corporation  has 
copyrighted  its  ads. 
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use  of  the  word  which  that  other  company  may 
not  have  had  in  mind.  In  this  connection,  and 
in  the  interest  of  providing  a  safe  touchstone  for 
future  tic-ins,  I  list  here  some  additional  defini- 
tions which  have  been  given  the  McCall's  nod: 

The  tie  that  hinds  American  families  to 
their  mothers. 

The  only  real  definitive  American  market. 
The  overlapping  and  fusion  that  has  been 
happening  to  America  since  World  War  II. 

The  beat  and  rhythm  of  our  times  (Mitch 
Miller). 

A  one-word  slogan  defining  American  life 
today. 

A  great  force  in  world  peace  (Mrs.  Richard 
Nixon). 

The  greatest  force  in  the  world  today. 
All  the  basic,  important  things. 
A  capsulizing  of  our  contemporary  eco- 
nomics. 

The  semantic  symbol  for  a  praiseworthy 
philosophy  of  American  life. 

The  amalgam,  the  hope. 

Creative,  cohesive  mechanism  which  fuses 
the  man  and  the  woman  into  a  team  (Norman 
Vincent  Peale). 

Emotionally  irresistible,  commercially  pow- 
erful, and  true. 

A  marketing  concept  .  .  .  helping  to  reshape 
the  principles  of  manufacturing,  distribution, 
and  advertising. 

Unity  under  God  .  .  .  living,  loving,  bind- 
ing force  (Father  James  Keller). 

A  great  retail  selling  theme. 

Warm,  tender  feeling  between  people  who 
love  each  other. 

Name  for  a  primal  human  need. 

Boating  ...  is  the  outdoor  form. 

Even  if  newsletter  No.  3  hadn't  pointed  it 
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out,  it's  pretty  apparent  that  "there's  plenty  of 
room  for  differences  in  true  Togetherness." 
However,  I  am  told  that  the  word  should  be 
capitalized  if  the  user  wishes  to  maintain 
identity  with  McCall's  and  keep  his  product  from 
being  confused  with  just  any  old  type  of  to- 
getherness. 

In  conclusion,  I'd  like  to  call  McCall's  own 
attention  to  a  danger  which  I'm  afraid  might 
befall  their  campaign— and  which  I'd  like  to 
believe  the  copywriter  of  newsletter  No.  2  sensed 
when  he  (or  she)  said,  in  speaking  of  the  "twelve- 
letter  phenomenon": 

From  a  little  cloud,  like  a  woman's  hand, 
it  has  risen  to  blanket  the  consciousness  of  an 
entire  nation,  popping  up  everywhere  from 
Macy's  to  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Forget  the  little  cloud.  Even  forget  the  rising 
blanket,  Macy's,  and  the  halls  of  Congress.  What 
I'm  worried  about  is  the  ubiquitous  popping  up 
of  that  hand  which,  I'm  sorry  to  see,  has  already 
put  a  highly  questionable  idea  into  some  pro- 
moters' heads.  Now  I  have  nothing  against  a 
little  gay  camaraderie,  even  in  the  home,  but  I 
think  it's  going  too  far  when  a  grand  old  estab- 
lishment like  New  York's  Hotel  Roosevelt— and 
McCall's  only  knows  how  many  more— hangs  a 
sign  over  a  bar  entrance  showing  two  crossed 
beer  mugs— one  gripped  by  a  cloud-like  hand  in 
a  ruffled  sleeve— raised  in  a  tipsy  toast  "to  To- 
getherness." 

Surely  this  is  not  the  amalgam,  the  hope,  the 
trend  of  our  times,  the  emotionally  irresistible 
semantic  symbol  of  American  life!  Where  are 
Keller  and  Peale  now?  In  fact,  if  this  keeps  up, 
just  where  in  hell  will  a  man  go  to  get  away 
from  it  all? 
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love  is  of  nothing  made, 

So  slight  no  hands  may  hold, 

Detain;  no  words  persuade. 

Love  is  of  nothing  born, 
So  rich  no  rich  may  buy, 
Possess;  no  gem  adorn. 

Love  is  of  nothing  wrought, 
So  still  no  sound  may  fall, 
Betray;  no  scheme  take  thought. 

Love  is  of  nothing  slain, 
So  swift  no  haste  may  save, 
Restore;  no  words  explain. 


The  Capture  of  Captain  Russ 


A  Story  by  Anne  Sinclair  Mehdevi 
Drawings  by  Trudi  H.  Gill 

NEITHER  my  husband  nor  I  could  ever 
recall  exactly  when  or  how  Captain  Russ 
appeared  in  Puerto  del  Sol,  a  fishing  town  on 
the  island  of  Majorca  where  we  have  made  our 
home  for  the  past  five  years.  Presumably  he  ar- 
rived, as  everyone  else  did,  on  the  daily  bus 
which  connects  our  town  with  Palma,  the  island 
capital.  He  must  have  slipped  quietly  off  the 
bus  and  into  one  of  the  fishermen's  pensions 
where  he  was  able  to  lick  his  wounds  clean  and 
gather  together  his  shredded  self-esteem  before 
making  his  public  entry. 

My  husband  and  I  always  sat  on  the  Hotel 
Bella  Vista  veranda  at  dusk  sipping  our  aperi- 
tivos  when  the  bus  stopped  on  the  quay  across 
the  way  to  discharge  its  passengers.  As  a  rule  the 
foreigners  who  stepped  off  were  middle-aged 
tourists  who  stayed  for  a  week  or  two  and  went 
home.  They  praised  the  clean-swept  little  port 
and  the  ancient  town  behind  it,  and  envied  our 
life  there.  We  boasted  to  them  of  the  weather 
and  the  low  cost  of  luxury,  but  we  were  never 
sorry  to  see  them  go.  For  in  spite  of  proclaiming 
their  envy,  they  could  never  quite  cover  up  the 
fact  that  they  regarded  my  husband  and  myself 
as  a  rather  irresponsible  and  shiftless  young 
couple.  We  hoped  that  someday  a  couple  like 
ourselves  would  turn  up,  or  even  better,  an  au- 


thentic beachcomber  like  those  who  go  to  the 
dogs  in  the  pages  of  Maugham  and  Conrad. 

All  this  made  me  wonder  later  how  it  hap- 
pened that  neither  my  husband  nor  I  noticed 
the  arrival  of  Captain  Russ.  He  was  a  bona  fide 
stray.  Apparently  he  had  come  to  Puerto  del  Sol 
after  escaping  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  from  the 
Naples  police  who,  it  was  rumored,  wanted 
to  question  him  about  smuggling.  He  hail  left 
most  of  his  paraphernalia  behind  in  the  scramble 
to  get  away,  and  must  have  felt  timid  and  uneasy 
about  making  a  debut  in  Puerto  del  Sol  without 
it.  That  was  perhaps  the  reason  he  sneaked  into 
town  without  fanfare. 

It  was  early  in  June  1953  when  Captain  Russ 
began  to  make  his  presence  known.  He  was  a 
handsome  Englishman  about  forty-five  years 
old  wTith  a  well-tended  little  mustache  and  an 
upper-class  profile.  He  hadn't  been  in  evidence 
very  long  before  he  began  to  assert  his  person- 
ality. He  highlighted  the  picture  he  had  of 
himself— and  the  picture  he  wished  others  to 
have— by  the  use  of  a  whole  series  of  props.  To 
begin  with,  there  was  his  title  of  Captain.  It 
was  one  of  those  nebulous  acquisitions  which 
might  refer  to  a  military  or  nautical  career,  yet 
didn't  necessarily  do  so.  It  could  hint  at  various 
civilian  occupations  as  well— fishing,  sport,  or 
even  yachting. 

Captain  Russ  picked  up  a  stray  dog  some- 
where, gave  it  the  name  of  Biscuit,  and  attached 
it  to  himself  with  a  raffia  leash.  He  dug  up  a 
frayed  military-looking  cap  with  a  visor,  and 
carved  a  totem-like  cane  from  an  ash  branch. 
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His  outfit  was  always  the  same  khaki-colored 
tiouseis-aiKl-sh.ii  i  garnished  with  an  expensive 
paisley  scarf  drooping  from  the  breast  pocket. 

Fortified  with  this  distracting  costume  (I  have 
to  call  the  dog  part  of  it,  because  she  was  never 
permitted  to  leave  his  side)  Russ  began  to  emerge 
from  his  cocoon.  His  walk,  which  had  been  at 
first  shuffling  and  sneaky,  assumed  a  rolling, 
aggressive  motion;  and  his  conversation  which 
had  been  earlier  confined  to  captious  evasions, 
began  to  flower  into  all  sorts  of  claims  about 
his  buccaneerish  past. 

The  sure  indication  that  Captain  Russ  at  last 
felt  at  home  in  Puerto  del  Sol  was  the  day  he 
began  to  work  on  his  ships.  Having  wheedled 
and  borrowed  enough  tools  and  wood,  he  rented 
a  stone  peasant  house  and  started  whittling  and 
gluing  scale  models  of  Spanish  galleons.  Almost 
every  morning  about  ten  o'clock  he  could  be 
seen  humming  under  the  grapevine  above  his 
porch,  bent  over  a  sheaf  of  blueprints.  He  would 
be  dressed  in  nothing  more  than  a  stylish  Bikini 
bathing  suit  and,  of  course,  the  military  cap. 
The  patient  Biscuit  would  be  tied  to  the  leg  of 
the  work  table  on  the  corner  of  which  sat  a 
glass  of  gin. 

RUSS'  patience  and  care  in  making  his 
ships  was  something  remarkable  in  Puerto 
del  Sol,  where  the  slipshod  was  the  rule.  I  re- 
member one  morning  when  I  found  him  in  a 
bitter  mood.  He  had  decided,  he  explained,  to 
use  some  inferior  wood  for  the  interior  parts 
of  one  of  his  ships.  I  told  him  I  was  sure  it 
would  be  all  right;  no  one  would  spot  the  bad 
wood  once  he  had  stained  and  waxed  the  ship. 

"Yes,  my  dear  girl,"  he  said  in  his  tight  Eng- 
lish, "but  don't  you  see,  it's  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  me?" 

"No,  I  don't  see." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "everyone  must  have  some 
thing  he  doesn't  cheat  on.  This  is  the  first  time 
I've  cheated  on  my  ships.  It's  a  bad  sign,  a  bad 
sign." 

The  galleons,  when  they  were  finished,  were 
shining  wonders.  Though  each  took  him  fully 
four  months  to  make,  I  still  marveled  at  their 
minute  accuracy  and  cunning  illusion,  knowing 
them  to  have  been  created  from  bits  of  driftwood 
and  scraps  of  silk.  Russ  implied  that  they  were 
his  means  of  supporting  himself,  that  he  had 
been  able  to  buy  his  "tea  and  fancies"  from 
Tahiti  to  Haiti  by  peddling  them.  When  he 
finished  two,  he  asked  me  to  type  a  card  an- 
nouncing, "Models  on  order.  Captain  Russ. 
Inquire  within."  He  wrapped  the  ships  in  his 


paisley  scarf  and  carried  them  down  to  the  Bella 
Vista  where  he  set  them  up  in  the  lobby. 

Though  the  ships  were  enormous  things— two 
and  three  feet  long— and  exquisitely  made,  Russ' 
prices  for  them  were  out  of  line.  Of  the  first 
two  launchings,  the  larger,  labeled  Santa  Maria, 
was  priced  at  $150  and  the  Pint  a,  the  smaller, 
at  $100.  In  a  world  capital  such  prices  might 
have  been  justified,  but  in  Puerto  del  Sol  they 
were  ridiculous. 

However,  Captain  Russ  had  made  them  so  on 
purpose-  I  found  this  out  one  day  when  I  over- 
heard him  demonstrating  his  workmanship  to 
an  affluent  American  tourist  who  had  every 
intention  of  buying  one  in  order  to  help  Russ 
out.  Russ  unfurled  the  little  sails,  opened  the 
hatches  and  pointed  out  the  miniature  chapels 
with  windows  made  of  broken  bottle  bits  glued 
together.  But  as  soon  as  the  American  began  to 
feel  for  his  billfold  Russ  side-stepped.  The  man 
wanted  the  Santa  Maria,  but  Russ  shook  his 
head.  It  wasn't  completely  finished,  he  said,  and 
needed  a  coat  of  arms  embossed  on  one  of  the 
sails. 

"It  looks  okay  the  way  it  is,"  said  the  Ameri- 
can. "I'll  take  it." 

"Oh,  my  dear  chap,"  said  Russ  unctuously, 
"I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  1  couldn't 
permit  it,  you  know.  My  workmanship  can't  go 
out  unless  it's  perfect." 

"How  long  will  it  take  you  to  fix  it  up?" 

Russ  smiled.  "I'm  terribly  sorry.  You  see, 
there's  none  of  the  proper  gold  paint  available 
right  now.  Hasn't  been  manufactured  since  the 
war.  Used  to  come  from  I.  G.  Farben.  Awful 
nuisance,  isn't  it?" 

The  man  switched  his  choice  to  the  Pint  a,  but 
Russ  wasn't  going  to  part  with  that  one  either. 
He  treasured  his  shining  ships  too  much  and 
shuddered  at  tne  thought  of  them  set  up  in  some 
tasteless  "rumpus  room"  where  they  wouldn't 
be  properly  dusted  and  waxed. 

Russ  kept  on  making  scale-model  galleons 
until  there  were  four  of  them  sailing  around  the 
lobby  of  the  Bella  Vista,  each  with  its  price  tag 
underneath.  Other  customers  came,  some  covet- 
ous, some  charitable,  but  none  could  tease  Russ 
into  selling  his  ships.  I  began  to  understand, 
then,  that  all  this  was  a  ruse,  a  concession  to 
orthodoxy.  Captain  Russ  was  old-fashioned 
enough  to  think  that  he  made  a  more  dignified 
impression  if  he  could  point  to  some  logical 
source  of  income.  Actually  he  supported  him- 
self by  other  means;  he  simply  gulled  the 
tourists. 

It  was  a  lesson  in  psychology  to  watch  him 
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go  into  action.  Every  morning  after  he  had 
worked  his  two  hours  on  the  ship  models, 
he  would  bathe  in  the  sea  and  dress  up  in  his 
costume.  Then,  swinging  his  walking  stick  and 
stroking  his  mustache  he  would  saunter  onto 
the  main  street  of  Puerto  del  Sol.  He  was  like 
a  fairy-tale  character,  setting  out  to  seek  his 
fortune  and  with  every  likelihood  of  being  eaten 
by  wolves  instead.  I  could  sense  the  tension  in 
his  manner.  He  was  hungry  and  lunchtime  was 
hearing.  I  could  almost  see  his  impalpable 
feelers  probing,  extending,  withdrawing— sensi- 
tive to  detect  the  opportunity  which  could  be 
made  to  yield  the  food  he  needed  and,  if  possible, 
a  cocktail  beforehand  and  a  bit  of  flattery  to 
boot. 

Russ  depended  upon  a  number  of  standard- 
ized routines  to  attract  and  trap  tourists.  His 
provocative  appearance,  of  course,  was  good 
bait.  So  were  his  ships.  Ladies  often  stopped 
to  pat  the  dog,  Biscuit.  But  if  all  else  failed 
he  used  to  seat  himself  next  to  a  kindly-looking 
prospect  and,  being  deft  with  his  fingers,  would 
steal  a  cigarette  lighter,  a  pen,  or  a  pair  of  sun- 
glasses from  his  neighbor's  table  or  reticule.  A 
few  moments  later  he  would  pretend  to  have 
found  the  stolen  object  and  an  introduction  was 
gracefully  effected. 

He  had  devised  any  number  of  believable  ways 
of  being  called  away  before  the  check  came,  after 
inviting  some  tourist  to  a  drink  or  to  tea.  But 
his  commonest  routine— and  the  one  which 
yielded  the  best  results— was  to  meet  the  local 
bus  each  evening.  Whenever  he  overheard  some 
descending  passenger  speaking  English,  he  would 
amble  up  and  ask  with  a  worried  look, 

"Excuse  me,  sir.  I  wonder  if  you  noticed  a 
tall  lady  with  gray  hair,  an  Englishwoman,  on 
the  bus.  My  aunt  was  supposed  to  arrive  and 
I  seem  to  have  missed  her." 

The  lonely  tourist,  already  frazzled  after  a 
long  day's  hassle  with  Spanish  impracticality, 
would  give  a  start  of  utter  delight.  Before  long 
Russ  was  in  his  confidence,  ordering  his  luggage 
unbundled,  planning  his  vacation,  and  advising 
him  on  a  hotel.  .Meanwhile  the  tourist  was  con- 
gratulating himself  on  having  stumbled  upon 
such  a  charming  impromptu  host. 

IT  DIDN'T  matter  which  hotel  Russ  sug- 
gested. He  got  a  straight  10  per  cent  from  all 
of  them  for  any  guest  he  brought  in.  His  in- 
genuity was  taxed  only  if  the  tourist  had  thought- 
lessly made  a  previous  reservation.  Then  Russ, 
with  the  quick  use  of  innuendo,  had  to  make 
the  tourist  change  his  mind. 
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If  the  tourist  were  an  average  one,  he  stayed 
for  a  fortnight,  during  which  Russ  could  count 
on  a  minimum  of  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  drink  or 
two  each  day.  In  addition,  particularly  if  Cap- 
tain Russ  arranged  it,  there  would  be  a  couple 
of  picnic  lunches  and  maybe  a  farewell  dinner. 
If  the  tourist  had  any  spare  money  he  wanted 
souvenirs.  Captain  Russ  told  him  where  to  buy 
the  best  and  got  10  per  cent  from  the  shop. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Captain  Russ 
ever  asked  for  money,  or  even  cadged  a  drink. 
His  dignity  was  impregnable.  His  relationship 
with  his  prey  was  that  of  a  friendly  superior 
toward  a  likable,  though  insignificant,  inferior. 
Some  of  the  tourists  saw  through  his  somewhat 
pathetic  bravado  after  a  few  days,  but  they 
didn't  seem  to  mind  being  put  upon.  Perhaps 
they  didn't  want  to  hurt  his  feelings.  Some 
of  them,  I'm  sure,  pretended  to  believe  in  him 
in  order  not  to  lose  his  company.  There  was 
something  about  Russ'  fraudulency  which  en- 
chanted the  tired  office  workers,  the  little  clerks 
and  shop  owners  who  came  to  Puerto  del  Sol 
for  their  vacations.  I  used  to  see  them  following 
him  with  thirsty  eyes  as  he  walked  along  the 
quay.  They  even  fought  over  him  sometimes. 
He  was  a  catch.  He  was  romance  in  a  gentle- 
manly form. 

Russ  was  snobbish  in  his  choice  of  victims, 
favoring  those  who  went  well  with  his  mas- 
querade, those  who  added  tone.  Anyone  with  a 
bogus  title,  anyone  who  had  published  or 
painted  attracted  him  almost  as  much  as  he 
attracted  them. 

But  the  finest  prey  of  all  for  Captain  Russ 
were  unattached  women  of  forty  or  fifty.  He 
preferred  them  attractive,  pensioned,  and  disil- 
lusioned. During  his  first  summer  I  witnessed 
Russ'  squiring  of  at  least  three  such  ladies.  The 
first  was  an  American  widow  who  had  taken  to 
drink  after  her  husband  died  in  a  plane  acci- 
dent. She  was  determined  to  go  dramatically 
to  pieces  and  Russ  aided  her  in  every  way.  The 
affair  ended  when  a  brother  or  cousin  arrived 
and  took  her  forcibly  home. 

The  second  was  a  Swedish  painter,  a  woman 
who  had  "exhibited"  in  Paris.  She  had  come 
to  the  port  after  her  children  grew  up  and  her 
husband  took  a  mistress.  She  wasn't  exactly  sad, 
but  there  was  a  doggedness  in  her  insistence 
upon  having  her  share  of  fun,  even  though  a 
little  late  in  life.  I  believe  she  left  when  her 
money  ran  out,  but  not  until  the  whole  town 
had  participated  in  any  number  of  heart-wrench- 
ing farewells. 

The  third  was  English,  also  middle-aged,  also 
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lonely.  The  pattern  was  fairly  well  established, 
and  when  she  too  left  for  some  reason  or  other, 
my  husband  and  I,  from  our  vantage  point,  on 
the  veranda  of  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista,  took  the 
tragedy  as  one  of  those  predictable  things. 

The  ladies  who  became  attached  to  Russ  were 
rarely  what  one  would  expect,  but  ran  to  mousi- 
ness  and.  shyness.  Usually,  when  they  discovered 
themselves  being  courted  by  a  story-book  outcast 
such  as  Russ  they  blushed  and  trembled  and 
went  to  great  lengths  to  disguise  the  trend  of 
the  affair.  Soon  the  town  would  notice  that  the 
lady  had  discreetly  rented  a  house— preferably 
a  little  way  out  of  town  where  there  were  fewer 
observers.  Soon  Russ  woidd  appear  in  newer 
clothes.  A  curious  domesticity  shrouded  each 
affair.  The  ladies  would  cook  and  dust  for  Russ, 
buy  materials  for  his  ship  models.  And  he  would 
begin  to  call  them,  each  in  her  turn,  Mummy. 
I  often  suspected  that  he  called  them  all 
Mummy  to  spare  himself  the  possible  crisis  of 
confusing  names. 

There  is  no  telling  how  many  Mummies  Russ 
sent  back  to  their  children  and  grandchildren, 
chastened  perhaps,  but  happier.  All  these 
Mummies  sent  him  letters  with  checks  in  them 
from  time  to  time.  Some  of  them  even  tried  to 
get  jobs  for  him,  but  he  always  rejected  such 
offers.  The  small  checks  were  enough  to  carry 
him  over  the  lean  times,  and  Russ  instinctively 
knew,  I  think,  that  in  a  city  office  he  would  lose 
his  glamor  like  a  beach  pebble  taken  out  of 
the  water. 

Captain  Russ'  lean  time,  he  freely  confessed 
to  us,  was  the  winter.  Tourists  were  scarce  and 
chilly,  and  when  the  weather  was  rainy  even 
the  few  foreign  colony  members  in  Puerto  del 
Sol  remained  snug  at  home  in  front  of  their 
fireplaces.  During  these  unproductive  months 
Russ  could  sometimes  be  seen  hunched  on  the 
pier,  a  fishing  pole  in  his  hands  and  an  expres- 
sion of  patient  disgust  on  his  face.  To  keep 
alive  he  had  taught  himself  where  to  find  edible 
mushrooms,  palm  hearts,  wild  asparagus.  He 
was  sometimes  reduced  to  rifling  the  cabbage 
and  artichoke  fields— a  crime  he  considered  be- 
neath him.  He  took  only  the  frayed  and  dis- 
eased vegetables,  which  probably  wouldn't  have 
been  harvested  anyway,  to  avoid  self-condemna- 
tion for  petty  thievery. 

He  always  carried  a  few  grains  of  corn  in  his 
pocket  in  case  he  happened  upon  a  strayed 
chicken.  If  he  could  entice  the  chicken  to  follow 
him  home,  his  meals  were  assured  for  two  or 
three  days.  But  Russ  abhorred  demeaning  him- 
self in  these  ways.  And  if  the  tourist  season  were 


fruitful,  he  usually  managed  to  stretch  his  credit 
through  the  winter. 

Last  winter,  though,  Russ  fared  better  than 
usual.  Luck  came  in  the  form  of  a  lady  whom 
we  called  the  Countess.  I  remember  her  en- 
trance well.  When  she  stepped  out  of  the  taxi 
in  front  of  the  Bella  Vista  the  quay-side 
loungers  gasped.  We  were  not  used  to  fine 
feathers,  nor  to  glamorous  women.  The  Countess, 
though  forty-five  years  old,  had  a  rich,  bedecked 
figure,  glowing  skin,  and  large,  restless  eyes.  I 
wondered  how  she  ever  came  to  Puerto  del  Sol 
in  the  first  place.  The  tranquil  quay,  peopled 
with  fishermen  mending  their  nets,  with  nuns 
on  their  way  to  mass,  and  with  dust-covered 
children  playing  soccer,  aroused  in  her  an  evi- 
dent anxiety  to  leave.  I  overheard  her  saying 
to  the  waiter, 

"What  does  this  place  have— besides  sunsets?" 

She  would  certainly  have  gone  the  next  day 
if  she  hadn't  spied  Captain  Russ  that  evening 
as  he  sauntered  in  for  the  mail.  I  saw  her  start 
and  nudge  a  tourist  who  sat  nearby. 

"Who  is  that  tragic  man?"  she  said. 

Russ  sized  up  the  Countess  according  to  the 
standards  he  applied  to  all  his  victims.  He  saw 


that  she  was  well-heeled,  alone,  and  that  she 
wasn't  averse  to  a  taste  of  adventure.  Russ' 
plans  for  her,  I  suppose,  included  his  usual 
itinerary  for  lively  tourist  ladies— tete-a-tete  boat- 
ing, a  little  dancing,  mild  flirtation,  and  a  nos- 
talgic good-by  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight. 
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It's  almost  certain  that  he  had  nothing  more 
permanent  in  mind.  The  Countess  wasn't  the 
Mummy  type.  Russ  was  instinctively  leery  of 
aggressive  women.  He  was  haunted  by  the  dread 
that  one  of  them  would  actually  fall  in  love 
with  him  some  day— one  of  those  overpowering 
creatures  who  would  muss  up  his  tidy  exile  by 
financing  and  sharing  it. 

The  Countess,  however,  was  used  to  having 
her  own  way.  Within  two  weeks,  she  broadcast 
herself  in  love.  Her  wooing  took  place  under 
our  eyes,  yet  neither  my  husband  nor  I  worried 
about  the  outcome.  We  had  seen  too  many  ladies 
infatuated  with,  the  slippery  Russ.  The  Countess, 
too,  would  eventually  come  to  her  tearful  fare- 
well scene,  for  she  wasn't  the  sort  to  put  up  with 
life  in  Puerto  del  Sol. 

Unlike  the  other  ladies  whom  Russ  had  known, 
the  Countess  had  no  intention  of  reforming  him. 
She  fostered  his  fondness  for  gin  and  his  ship- 
carving.  They  gave  him  character,  she  said.  And 
Russ  never  dared  call  her  Mummy.  He  was 
humble  in  her  presence.  Often  there  was  an 
expression  of  simple  wonder  on  his  face,  a  kind 
of  insurgent  reappraisal  of  himself  in  a  better 
light.  I  think  he  was  touched  that  a  woman  like 
the  Countess,  "of  a  certain  age  and  a  certain 
milieu,"  as  he  said,  could  be  so  concerned  about 
him. 

"It's  my  last  chance  for  a  peaceful  old  age  on 
Berkeley  Square,"  he  would  say  to  us  when  the 
Countess  wasn't  around.  "If  I  don't  take  it,  I'm 
washed  up.  I'll  be  an  old  rumdum  sifting  the 
garbage." 

Neither  of  us  believed  Russ  for  a  moment. 
But  before  we-  realized  how  far  things  had  gone 
the  Countess  began  referring  to  Russ  as  her 
fiance.  One  day  she  announced  that  the  Captain 
was  sick  of  his  backwoods  life  and  was  returning 
to  Paris  with  her.  He  was  going  to  work  on 
his  ship  models  in  earnest;  she  would  arrange 
salon  exhibitions. 

She  set  a  date  for  the  departure,  and  when 
my  husband,  sorry  that  we  were  losing  our  only 
touch  of  local  color,  mentioned  the  date  to 
Russ,  he  shrugged. 

"It's  not  in  the  cards,  old  chap.  Not  in  the 
cards,"  he  said. 

The  night  before  the  scheduled  departure  day 
Russ  came  alone  to  the  Bella  Vista.  The 
Countess  was  packing,  he  said,  accepting  a  cognac 
graciously  and  with  his  usual  gesture  of  def- 
erence as  if  he  were  accepting  the  drink  only  for 
politeness'  sake. 

"When  are  you  going?"  my  husband  asked. 

"Coing?"  Russ  appeared  surprised.   "I  can't 
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leave  my  models,  old  man.  They  haven't  been 
sold  yet,  and  I  haven't  a  bean." 
"Oh?" 

"Her  ladyship  is  popping  off.  Back  to  London, 
you  know.  A  matter  of  some  stock-exchange 
negotiations.  Then  to  Paris." 

"Oh?" 

"We  shall  perhaps  meet  in  Capri.  Christmas. 
I'll  fly  over  and  back.  A  bit  of  a  lark." 

"Have  you  told  the  Countess?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  smiled  wearily,  "you  know  women. 
Must  wait  for  the  moment." 

The  next  morning  at  ten  when  the  taxi  was 
to  leave,  my  husband  and.  I  found  reasons  to  be 
at  the  Bella  Vista.  There  sat  the  taxi  in  front. 
The  Countess,  Hushed  and  smiling,  was  handing 
out  tips.  And,  shockingly  enough,  tied  to  the  top 
of  the  taxi  were  the  four  Spanish  galleons. 

"For  the  exhibition,"  said  the  Countess,  inter- 
rupting for  a  moment  her  effusive  good-bys. 
We  wondered  whether  Russ  had  disappeared  or 
whether  he  had  brazened  it  out  with  her.  Her 
face  gave  no  hint.  But  suddenly,  just  as  she 
turned  to  step  into  the  taxi,  she  called  out, 

"Tarleton!" 

We  had  never  known  Russ'  first  name,  so  her 
call  didn't  strike  us  as  the  knell  it  was.  From 
the  interior  shadows  of  the  hotel  lobby,  he 
emerged,  cowed  and  quiet.  He  was  wearing  an 
impeccable  flannel  suit  which  the  Countess  must 
have  purchased  for  him  somewhere.  His  slim, 
pointed  calf  shoes  were  shiny  as  mirrors  and  a 
neat  lawn  handkerthief  peeped  from  his  breast 
pocket.  Somehow  he  looked  all  wrong.  He  looked 
like  a  callow  cousin  of  himself  and  made  us  feel 
sad  and  futile.  My  first  urge— to  laugh  or  deride 
him— melted  away  into  a  kind  of  shocked  com- 
miseration. Russ  nodded  to  us  and  stepped  into 
the  taxi. 

The  Countess  waved,  dewy-eyed,  as  the  taxi 
drove  off.  lied  to  the  roof,  the  four  full-bellied 
galleons  tipped  and  swayed  and  threatened  to 
fly  off  on  their  own.  But  they  didn't.  The 
Countess  had  secured  them  firmly. 

My  husband  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then,  with  the  same  thought,  we  turned  to  stare 
out  over  the  quiet  quay  with  the  dirty  water 
lapping  its  edges  and  the  scrubby  boats  tied  to 
its  palings.  Everything  appeared  drab. 

"He  wasn't  really  true  after  all,"  I  said. 

"Poor  son  of  a  bitch,"  said  my  husband.  "He 
just  got  scared,  that's  all.  He  got  the  lonesome, 
middle-aged  creeps,  and  she  finished  him  off." 

We  turned  silently  toward  home,  wondering, 
for  the  first  time,  just  what  would  become  of 
Russ. 


The  second  of  two  articles  by 
IAN  STEVENSON,  M.  D. 


SCHIZOPHRENIA: 

What  we  are  finding  out  about 
our  worst  mental  illness 


Recent  evidence  suggests  that  schizophrenia, 
"the  terrible  night  of  mental  disorganization," 
is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease  ...  a  combination 
of  both  psychic  and  somatic  factors. 

WE  HAVE  no  greater  medical  burden 
than  schizophrenia.  This  disorder  affects 
close  to  half  a  million  persons  in  hospitals  and 
perhaps  five  or  ten  times  that  many  who  remain 
at  home.  Yet  these  figures  convey  little  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  disorder's  usual  long  duration.  A 
patient  with  pneumonia  often  returns  to  work 
within  two  months;  a  particularly  fortunate 
patient  with  schizophrenia  may  return  to  work 
in  two  years.  Many  patients  remain  ill  until 
death  releases  them.  Indeed,  at  one  time  the 
German  psychiatrist  Kraepelin,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  first  and  still  best  descriptions  of  schizo- 
phrenia, believed  that  patients  never  recovered 
from  it.  If  he  happened  to  see  a  patient  who  had 
apparently  recovered  he  changed  his  original 
diagnosis. 

We  know  that  he  was  wrong  in  this,  but  his 
conviction  exemplifies  the  gravity  of  the  illness. 
Moreover,  during  all  the  years  of  suffering  the 
patient  can  rarely  enjoy  a  gainful  occupation  as 
can  so  many  other  chronically  ill  patients,  such 
as  those  with  diabetes  or  bronchial  asthma.  And 
even  these  statistics  tell  nothing  of  the  terrible 
suffering  of  these  persons  whose  sickness  cuts 
them  off  from  happy  contact  with  other  people. 
This  severance  of  affectionate  relations,  as  I  shall 
show  later,  forms  both  a  cause  and  a  result  of  the 


illness.  Yet,  despite  the  enormous  obstacles,  we 
have  slowly  made  progress  against  schizophrenia, 
and  our  efforts  promise  more  for  the  future.  This 
progress  justifies  a  review  of  the  present  position 
and  current  directions  of  advance. 

The  psychopathology  of  schizophrenia  includes 
several  abnormalities  of  which  we  cannot  clearly 
say  which  comes  first  and  is  therefore  the  most 
important.  In  full  efflorescence,  a  disorganization 
of  thoughts  characterizes  and  dominates  the 
patient's  mental  life. 

To  explain  how  this  happens  I  need  to  say 
something  first  about  normal  thought  processes. 
Ordinarily  our  thoughts  link  to  each  other 
through  associations  of  similarity  or  contiguity. 
The  associations  of  each  person  arise  from  his 
experiences  and  are  as  unique  for  him  as  his 
fingerprints.  Ordinarily,  too,  we  exert  some  con- 
trol over  our  thoughts  which  enables  us  to  guide 
them  toward  the  goals  of  our  thinking.  These 
two  capacities  for  orderly  association  and  for  con- 
centrated thinking  we  all  possess  in  varying  de- 
grees, although  some  of  us  have  greater  powers 
than  others.  In  sleep  we  all  temporarily  lose  the 
glue  which  sticks  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  so 
that  in  our  dreams  incongruous  ideas  appear 
together.  Usually  these  present  themselves  not 
as  words,  but  as  a  succession  of  visual  images.  A 
story  full  of  important  meanings  may  unfold  in 
a  dream,  but  no  verbal  or  abstract  thought 
occurs. 

In  ordinary  waking  life  most  thinking  sustains 
a  very  low  level  of  attention,  and  thoughts  stream 
along  without  aiming  ai  or  reaching  any  goal. 
However,  even  the  woolliest  daydreamer  pre- 
serves some  capacity  to  direct  his  thoughts  should 
the  need  arise.  As  I  shall  note  later,  however,  the 
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person  who  has  slackened  the  tension  of  his 
thoughts  by  excessive  daydreaming  makes  himself 
vulnerable  to  a  total  disorganization. 

Thoughts  mediate  our  adjustment  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  our  environment. 
They  change  as  the  stimuli  from  the  environ- 
ment invite  or  require  a  change  of  behavior. 
These  stimuli  signal  the  need  for  responses  of 
varying  quality  and  urgency.  So  the  flow  of 
thought  becomes  influenced  by  a  hierarchy  of 
present  problems  requiring  solution,  as  well  as 
by  the  associational  pathways  which  previous 
experiences  have  established. 

When  a  particular  problem  has  a  high  value 
it  takes  priority  and  temporarily  excludes  other 
thoughts  from  the  field  of  consciousness.  A  per- 
son so  occupied  mentally  may  say  then  that  he 
cannot  get  something  off  his  mind.  The  thoughts 
which  attempt  to  solve  such  an  important  prob- 
lem carry  with  them  strong  feelings  which  we  call 
eruptions.  Emotions  in  mild  amounts  impel  us 
usefully  toward  constructive  behavior.  Fear 
warns  us  of  danger  and  anger  equips  us  to  deal 
with  it,  at  least  in  one  way. 

But  just  as  fever  which  combats  infection  may 
harm  when  it  becomes  excessive,  so  emotions,  if 
too  strong  and  too  enduring,  can  bring  disorder 
rather  than  adaptation.  For  all  emotions  in- 
fluence the  train  of  thoughts  by  tending  to  suck 
in  other  thoughts  of  the  same  quality.  An  angry 
person  may  suddenly  find  himself  thinking  of  old 
injuries  he  had  believed  long  since  forgotten  but 
which  the  present  anger  stirs  into  his  awareness. 
An  angry  or  a  frightened  person  thus  exhibits 
what  we  call  emotional  thinking.  The  thoughts 
run  in  a  groove  cut  by  the  dominant  emotion. 
They  pre-empt  the  field  of  consciousness;  if  other 
thoughts  gain  ascendancy  for  a  moment,  the  more 
powerful  emotional  thoughts  quickly  obtrude 
again. 

As  these  continue  they  become  less  and  less 
representative  of  the  external  situation,  and  since 
they  misrepresent  the  environment  they  no 
longer  provide  accurate  guides  to  action.  Be- 
havior ceases  to  adapt  the  person  appropriately 
to  the  environment.  Other  persons  become 
offended  and  act  to  protect  their  own  interests, 
often  aggressively.  Their  response's  then  augment 
the  original  fears. 

Thus  far  I  have  described  nothing  outside  the 
experience  of  nearly  everyone.  Nearly  everyone 
should  therefore  understand  schizophrenia.  For 
as  Spinoza  pointed  out  two  hundred  years  ago 
a  rage  or  a  panic  are  temporary  insanities.  For- 
tunately most  rages  and  panics  subside  within  a 
few  hours  or  days.  And  as  they  do  the  correspond- 
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ing  disorganization  of  thought  recedes  and  the 
person  "becomes  himself  again."  In  the  patient 
we  call  schizophrenic,  the  disorganization  of 
thought  accompanying  strong  emotions  becomes 
more  marked  and  lasts  longer.  In  fact,  thoughts 
can  become  disorganized  enough  to  bring  severe 
abnormalities  of  perception  (hallucinations)  and 
evaluation  (delusions). 

HOW    THE    MIND  SPLITS 

IN  THE  ordinary  angry  man  the  emotions 
seem  quite  out  of  line  with  the  situation  and 
with  the  man's  own  thoughts.  The  emotions  are 
seemingly  inappropriate,  like  the  flames  which 
burst  from  green  sticks  on  which  someone  has 
secretly  poured  gasoline.  The  same  divergence 
of  thoughts  and  emotions  reaches  a  more  extreme 
degree  in  schizophrenic  reactions.  The  ordinary 
angry  person  notices  that  his  angry  thoughts 
crowd  out  other  topics  to  which  he  would  like 
to  attend.  They  break  into  his  ordinary  train 
of  association.  In  the  schizophrenic  patient  this 
interruption  progresses  until  the  associations  be- 
come so  thoroughly  loosened  that  the  patient 
cannot  pursue  any  line  of  thought  before  another 
interrupts  it.  And  the  thoughts,  perhaps  because 
they  change  so  rapidly,  fail  to  carry  their  usual 
emotional  tone.  Thus  the  patient  may  find  him- 
self laughing  as  he  says  something  which  would 
ordinarily  bring  sorrow.  The  cardinal  signifi- 
cance of  this  gap  between  thoughts  and  feelings 
led  the  Swiss  psychiatrist  Paul  Eugen  Bleuler 
to  name  the  disorder  schizophrenia,  which  means 
"split  mind." 

T  his  quality  alone  makes  the  patient  difficult 
to  understand,  for  himself  as  well  as  others.  But 
as  his  fear  mounts  and  his  thoughts  become  more 
disorganized,  his  ability  to  communicate  falls  off 
markedly.  He  may  end  by  talking  only  allusively, 
telegraphically,  and  metaphorically.  He  uses  a 
private  symbolism  and  speaks  only  the  literal, 
non-abstract  language  of  dreams.  (The  great 
English  neurologist,  Hughlings  Jackson,  told  us 
in  the  last  century  that  to  understand  insanity 
we  should  study  dreams.) 

These  devices  of  altered  communication  par- 
tially protect  the  patient  from  further  injury, 
but  they  also  limit  the  help  he  can  receive.  In  the 
end  his  speech  may  become  as  incomprehensible 
as  Swahili  or  Bantu  is  to  the  ordinary  man, 
although  still  full  of  meaning  for  him— and  also 
for  the  psychotherapist  who  gets  to  know  him. 
Worst  of  all,  the  patient  may  cease  to  talk  alto- 
gether. He  has  then  despaired  of  ever  under- 
standing or  being  understood  helpfully. 
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And  while  the  patient  is  destroying  his  trans- 
mitter, so  to  speak,  he  also  damages  his  receiver. 
Mounting  anxiety  makes  him  increasingly  mis- 
evaluate  the  actions  and  intentions  of  other 
people.  His  isolation  prevents  him  from  cor- 
recting his  misperceptions  so  that  he  comes  to 
think  other  people  much  more  threatening  than 
they  really  are.  Which  increases  his  anxiety  still 
further. 

A  friend  once  wanted  to  introduce  the  essayist 
Charles  Lamb  to  a  third  person.  "But,"  pro- 
tested Lamb,  "I  don't  like  that  man."  "How  can 
you  say  that,"  said  his  friend,  "when  you  don't 
know  him?"  "That's  why  I  don't  like  him,"  said 
Lamb.  This  amuses  us  because  it  may  apply  to 
any  of  us  at  some  time  or  other;  but  for  the 
patient  who  has  or  may  have  a  schizophrenic 
reaction  it  can  be  a  way  of  life. 

Many  grades  in  the  severity  of  disorganiza- 
tion of  thought  and  behavior  occur.  It  has  often 
comforted  persons  anxious  about  their  own 
mental  health  to  make  a  rigid  separation  of  the 
sane  and  the  insane.  But  this  no  longer  applies. 
We  recognize  a  continuum  of  mental  health  and 
ill  health  on  which  we  all  are  ranged.  This  line 
of  thought  helps  us  to  remember  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  schizophrenia  in  the  way  that 
there  are  trees,  tables,  and  dogs.  Nor  should 
we  speak  of  "schizophrenics"  as  if  they  were  a 
separate  race;  or  as  if  there  were  nothing  more 
to  such  patients  than  the  part  of  them  we  desig- 
nate as  schizophrenic.  Most  psychiatrists  now 
more  accurately  refer  to  "schizophrenic  reac- 
tions." And  they  recognize  many  degrees  of  dis- 
organization within  this  group  of  reactions.  But 
although  we  have  twilight  between  day  and 
night,  this  does  not  mean  we  have  no  darkness, 
and  schizophrenia  is  the  terrible  night  of  mental 
disorganization. 

THE    SEARCH    FOR  CAUSES 

E  KNOW  then  something  of  what 
happens  in  schizophrenia.  We  know 
much  less  about  why  these  things  happen  to 
some  people  and  not  to  others.  What  makes  a 
person  susceptible  to  this  extreme  degree  of 
mental  disorganization?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question  we  must  accommodate  a  great  many 
seemingly  diverse  facts. 

Hitherto  dominance  has  swung  back  and 
forth  between  one-sided  theories.  Early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  psychological  view  of  in- 
sanity prevailed  and  led  to  an  emphasis  on 
what  was  then  called  moral  treatment.  This 
differed  less  than  we  would  like  to  think  from 


modern  psychotherapy.  In  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  with  the  growth  of  cellular  pathology 
and  especially  of  neuropathology,  the  organicists 
came  into  power.  They  proclaimed  that  micro- 
scopic studies  of  the  tissues  of  the  brain  would 
eventually  disclose  the  causes  of  mental  dis- 
orders. 

Some  early  and  dazzling  successes  in  demon- 
strating the  mechanisms  of  paresis  (syphilis  of 
the  brain)  and  the  senile  psychoses  encouraged 
in  them  an  unwise  narrowness.  But  they  failed 
to  prove  their  theory  with  regard  to  schizo- 
phrenia. No  one  has  ever  demonstrated  con- 
vincingly any  specific  changes  in  the  brains  of 
schizophrenic  patients.  Some  of  the  early  neu- 
ropathologists believed  that  ultimate  refine- 
ments of  their  methods  would  bring  success, 
and  perhaps  some  still  do.  But  in  the  meantime 
the  geniuses  of  Bleuler,  Freud,  and  Meyer 
opened  a  new  psychological  psychiatry. 

Freud  studied  chiefly  the  milder  psychological 
illnesses,  the  neuroses.  Bleuler  and  Meyer 
demonstrated  the  meaningfulness  of  the  schizo- 
phrenic patient's  thoughts,  language,  and  be- 
havior; and,  even  more  important,  his  respon- 
sivity  to  the  people  around  him.  Even  the  most 
disorganized  patient  was  not,  as  had  hitherto 
been  supposed  by  the  organicists,  a  soulless  shell 
with  no  one  at  home.  On  the  contrary  he  con- 
tinued to  have  a  rich  inner  life,  albeit  an  in- 
tensely private  one. 

This  opened  prospects  for  further  psycho- 
therapeutic advances.  Extremists  of  the  psycho- 
logical approach  eventually  and  not  implausibly 
claimed  that  schizophrenia  was  a  purely  mental 
disease  and  that  the  physical  changes  which 
accompanied  it  were  secondary  processes.  They 
derived  support  for  this  point  of  view  from 
some  modest  but  undeniable  successes  in  the 
psychotherapy  of  schizophrenia.  Yet  even  as 
this  took  place,  new  physical  treatments  brought 
even  more  notable  success,  beginning  with  the 
shock  therapies  (insulin  and  electro-shock)  and 
extending  further  with  the  newer  tranquilizing 
drugs.  With  these  the  organicists  have  regained 
their  self-confidence. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  neither  side  in  this 
controversy  monopolizes  the  truth  and  only 
those  are  completely  wrong  who  think  that  only 
they  are  completely  right.  For  today  any  satis- 
factory theory  of  schizophrenia  must  find  room 
for  the  facts  adduced  by  partisans  of  both  the 
psychological  and  physical  points  of  view. 

From  the  physical  side,  our  final  formulation 
must  include  the  fact  that  hereditary  factors 
strongly  influence  the  predisposition  to  schizo- 
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phrenia;  the  fact  that  important  physiological 
and  biochemical  changes  accompany  schizo- 
phrenia; and  the  fact  that  physical  therapies 
can  ameliorate  if  not  cure  the  disorder. 

But  our  theory  must  equally  include  im- 
portant facts  from  the  psychological  side:  the 
fact  that  persons  who  later  become  schizophrenic 
usually  show  some  impairment  in  their  relations 
with  other  people  from  a  very  early  age;  the 
fact  that  the  disorder  occurs  most  in  countries 
and  parts  of  countries  where  a  high  degree  of 
social  isolation  exists;  the  fact  that  some  psycho- 
logical stress  almost  invariably  precipitates  the 
psychosis;  and  the  fact  that  psychotherapy  also 
can  claim  its  share  of  successes  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disorder. 

HEREDITY    AND  EXPERIENCE 

Lt  T  U  S  see  how  this  conglomeration  of 
facts  might  gather  together  into  a  sensible 
understanding  of  schizophrenia.  First  as  to 
heredity,  the  facts  adduced  by  psychiatric 
geneticists  such  as  Dr.  Franz  Kallman  of  the 
New  York  Psychiatric  Institute  seem  irrefutable 
Dr.  Kallman  has  made  an  especially  detailed 
study  of  twins  and  has  shown  that  schizophrenia 
occurs  in  both  of  one-egg,  or  identical,  twins 
five  times  more  often  than  in  both  of  two-egg 
twins.  One-egg  twins  have  the  closest  genetic 
relationship  to  each  other  of  any  persons  in  the 
world.  Carrying  his  studies  into  other  relation- 
ships, Dr.  Kallman  has  demonstrated  a  close 
correlation  between  the  likelihood  of  develop- 
ing schizophrenia  and  the  degree  of  consan- 
guinity (closeness  of  blood  relationship)  to  some- 
one who  already  has  the  disorder. 

Other  studies  in  Sweden  and  England  antici- 
pated or  duplicated  Dr.  Kallman's  work.  Dr. 
Kallman's  data  establish  no  certain  destiny  for 
the  development  of  schizophrenia  according  to 
genetic  principles.  They  merely  point,  although 
forcefully,  toward  a  predisposition  to  the  dis- 
order derived  from  hereditary  factors.  For  the 
nature  of  that  predisposition  we  must  turn  to 
other  facts.  But  we  must  note  in  passing  that 
the  facts  adduced  by  Dr.  Kallman's  studies  have 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
psychological  theorists  who  contended  that 
schizophrenia  arises  from  very  early  damage  to 
the  personality  of  the  child,  brought  about  by 
the  attitude  and  behavior  of  his  mother. 

A  further  weakening  of  this  latter  point  of 
view  has  come  about  through  careful  studies  of 
the  relationships  between  children  who  later 
became  schizophrenic  and   their  parents,  and 
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also  from  attempts  to  discover  the  special  quali- 
ties of  these  persons  as  children.  The  studies 
have  provided  a  valuable  substitute  for  many 
rash  generalizations  supported  by  regard  for 
theory  rather  than  a  search  for  facts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  belief  that  some  early  psychological 
traumata  predisposed  a  child  to  schizophrenia 
led  naturally  to  the  imagining  of  a  type  of 
mother— malicious  and  inept— who  would  bring 
such  a  thing  about.  There  was  even  popular 
for  a  time  an  epithet,  "schizophrenogenic 
mother."  Perhaps  this  expression  said  more 
about  the  unkindness  of  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists  to  mothers  than  about  the  hostility 
of  these  mothers  to  their  children. 

In  any  case,  the  parents  of  schizophrenic 
children  refuse  to  fall  into  any  particular  or 
specific  type.  Most  of  them  have  successfully 
raised  other  children  who  did  not  become 
schizophrenic.  Most  do  have  a  high  order  of 
anxiety,  but  this  may  be  at  least  partly  explained 
by  their  concern  over  the  child  who  later  be- 
comes schizophrenic,  and  by  their  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  guilt  which  some  psychological 
theories,  and  often  thoughtless  neighbors  and 
other  members  of  their  families,  have  thrust 
upon  them. 

Studies  of  the  childhood  of  persons  who  later 
became  schizophrenic  suggest  that  as  children 
they  often  betrayed  more  timidity  than  other 
children;  and  that  they  tended  to  handle  them- 
selves gently  and  deal  with  unpleasant  situa- 
tions by  withdrawal  rather  than  by  frontal  as- 
sault. Often  they  differed  from  other  children 
in  these  respects  from  a  very  early  age. 

So  possibly  much  of  the  formerly  condemned 
behavior  of  parents  arises  from  their  anxious 
and  sometimes  frantic  efforts  to  cope  with  a 
different  child.  If  they  fail,  it  may  be  because 
the  task  demands  more  of  them  than  they,  and 
most  other  persons,  can  offer. 

Sometimes  they  respond  to  the  frightened 
child  with  anger,  and  that  does  not  help.  Some- 
times they  withdraw  from  a  withdrawing  child, 
thus  widening  the  gulf  between  the  child  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Parents  may  therefore 
unwittingly  contribute  to  the  child's  later  down- 
fall. But  whatever  the  origin,  unsatisfactory 
relations  between  ordinary  parents  and  a  child 
who  differs  so  much  from  themselves  delay  the 
child's  graded  mastery  of  ordinary  situations  in 
life.  He  reaches  adolescence  or  adulthood  with 
less  than  the  usual  mastery  of  social  situations 
behind  him.  Often  brilliantly  ahead  of  his  con- 
temporaries intellectually,  he  may  lag  far  behind 
them  in  his  social  development.  Whatever  con- 
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tributes  to  his  further  social  isolation  adds  to 
the  preparation  for  schizophrenia. 

This  allows  us  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
we  have  more  schizophrenia  in  the  industrialized 
United  States  than  in,  say,  rural  Southern  Italy; 
and  more  in  the  derelict  and  slum  or  slum- 
bound  sections  of  our  big  cities  than  in  our 
small  towns.  Several  aspects  of  our  society  pro- 
mote personal  isolation  and  reduce  the  sense  of 
participation  in  common  goals  which  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  antagonists  of  fear.  Among  these 
harmful  aspects  I  include  the  increasing  spe- 
cialization of  work;  the  increasing  mechaniza- 
tion of  work  so  that  person-machine  relations 
become  as  important  as  interpersonal  relations; 
the  social  separation  of  work  and  play,  with 
fello-w-workers  spreading  out  at  night  into  dis- 
tant suburbs  where  play  occurs  in  other  groups; 
and,  perhaps  partly  as  derivatives  of  the  fore- 
going, the  increase  in  acquaintances  and  reduc- 
tion in  true  friendships.  I  do  not  mean  to  indict 
our  society;  it  has  its  assets,  too.  Yet  we  must 
realize  that  much  of  our  way  of  living  separates 
rather  than  binds  people. 

But  we  must  still  try  to  explain  what  happens 
to  the  person  thus  predisposed  by  heredity  and 
the  experiences  of  his  early  life  which  finally 
precipitates  the  disorganization  of  his  mind.  For 
up  to  now  we  could  not  distinguish  our  patient- 
to-be  from  many  shy  and  gifted  people. 

At  one  time  another  popular  psychological 
theory  supposed  that  shy  persons  were  specially 
predisposed  to  schizophrenia,  and  a  "schizoid 
personality"  became  a  frequent  designation  of 
such  persons.  Thoughtful  reflection  about  this 
would  have  reminded  the  authors  of  this  theory 
that  most  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  world 
in  science,  art,  and  even  in  politics  and  war- 
fare, have  come  from  persons  who  were,  to  use 
Jung's  expression,  introverted.  Certainly  a  few 
of  these  people  became  mad  or  tinged  with  mad- 
ness; but  most  of  them  were  different  but  not 
insane. 

To  remove  further  doubts  on  this  score  we 
may  turn  to  a  study  of  fifty-seven  children  who 
were  sufficiently  shy  to  have  been  brought  by 
their  parents  to  a  child-guidance  clinic  for  ex- 
amination. Circumstances  prevented  their  re- 
ceiving any  treatment,  but  fortunately  it  was 
possible  to  follow  them  later  after  they  had 
grown  to  adulthood.  Most  had  made  an  excel- 
lent adjustment  to  their  environments  and  had 
found  success  in  marriage  and  work.  Only  two 
could  be  considered  mentally  unhealthy,  and 
only  one  was  schizophrenic.  Yet  these  persons 
as  children  must  have  exhibited  a  rather  ex- 


treme degree  of  introversion  or  they  would  not 
have  reached  the  psychiatric  clinic. 

There  is  no  particular  merit  in  extroversion 
or  introversion  as  such.  What  matters  is  the 
origin  of  the  mental  direction  taken.  One  may 
turn  away  from  the  world  for  inspiration  and 
creativity  as  do  scientists  and  artists,  or  for 
spiritual  refreshment  as  do  mystics.  Or  one  may 
turn  away  from  the  world  in  fear  and  anger. 
The  person  who  becomes  schizophrenic  does  not 
turn  inward  toward  something  but  rather  away 
from  something— unfortunately  from  other  peo- 
ple. 

Turning  away  from  a  situation  which  evokes 
fear,  although  it  may  temporarily  reduce  suf- 
fering, augments  the  capacity  of  that  situation 
to  evoke  fear.  We  become  conditioned  to  stimuli 
not  from  themselves,  but  through  the  responses 
we  make  to  them.  If  we  act  assertively  toward  a 
bully  we  lose  our  fear  of  him  and  he  shrinks; 
but  if  he  drives  us  away  he  becomes  a  giant.  A 
person  who  from  an  early  age  has  reacted  to 
fear  by  withdrawing  from  its  stimuli,  in  adult- 
hood lives  in  a  world  populated  by  huge  and 
menacing  persons.  Yet  these  include  the  persons 
whom  he  would  like  to  love  and  who  would 
like  to  love  him. 

Whatever  appearance  of  independence  and 
aloofness  the  pre-schizophrenic  person  makes  to 
the  contrary,  he  suffers  almost  as  much  from 
loneliness  as  from  the  fears  aroused  by  his 
contacts  with  other  people.  So  his  fear  and  lone- 
liness balance  rather  evenly.  The  loneliness 
drives  him  again  and  again  toward  other  people. 
Inflammable,  he  yet  seeks  out  fire.  Because  of 
previous  failures  in  mastery,  situations  which 
others  handle  with  little  emotion  evoke  in 
him  charges  of  emotion  which  last  longer  and 
reverberate  more  profoundly. 

THE    ISOLATED  PERSON 

IN  T  H  E  final  disruption  of  mental  processes 
several  factors  probably  converge,  and  for 
each  we  have  some  experimental  evidence.  If 
you  take  an  ordinary  awake  person  and  isolate 
him  from  all  sensory  stimuli  by,  for  example, 
submerging  him  in  a  tub  of  warm  water  with  a 
snorkel  tube  for  breathing,  you  can  within  a  few 
hours  produce  marked  altera! ions  in  perceptions 
and  thoughts.  The  delusions  and  hallucinations 
which  he  develops  resemble  closely  those  of 
dreams  and  of  schizophrenia. 

The  organization  of  our  thoughts  seems  to 
require  the  various  (  hanging  stimuli  of  our  en- 
vironment. The  sights  and  sounds  of  everyday 
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life  act  like  the  steel  bindings  around  a  bale  of 
cotton.  Cut  these  bindings  and  the  cotton  jumps 
apart.  The  average  person  of  our  society  adds 
to  the  ordinary  sensory  bombardments  of  every- 
day life  a  thick  binding  of  stimuli  from  tele- 
vision, newspapers,  and  moving  pictures.  These 
further  prevent  leakage  of  any  individual  or 
original  thoughts  which  might  escape  into  con- 
sciousness. Such  persons  thus  commit  another 
biological  sin  which  does  not  concern  us  here. 
The  person  who  withdraws  too  much  from  con- 
tact with  other  persons  may  make  the  opposite 
error.  By  reducing  his  stimuli  he  deprives  his 
mind  of  necessary  order  and  focus.  His  thoughts 
may  then  develop  a  tendency  to  wander  loosely 
or  to  daydream.  Such  a  tendency  frequently 
occurs  in  the  histories  of  patients  who  show 
schizophrenic  reactions.  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  be- 
lieved that  schizophrenic  patients  reached  their 
ultimate  state  through  a  gradual  deterioration 
in  their  habits  of  thought  and  behavior.  The 
amateur  daydreamers  can  turn  professional. 
Thus  one  can  glide  insidiously  into  the  world 
of  schizophrenia. 

Or  one  can  be  thrust  in  by  some  severe  stress. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  anxious  or  angry 
person  fails  to  evaluate  clearly  the  situation  he 
is  in.  One  can  show  experimentally,  for  exam- 
ple, that  an  anxious  person  has  a  much  narrower 
range  of  awareness  than  a  relaxed  person.  He 
has  the  vision  of  someone  looking  through  a  gun 
barrel;  he  can  see  straight  ahead  but  not  to  the 
side.  Thus  deprived  of  important  data,  his 
responses  to  the  environment  become  less  adap- 
tive and  involve  him  in  further  anxiety. 
Stronger  anxiety  produces  even  more  severe  dis- 
orders of  thinking  and  perception. 

If  you  inject  a  person  with  large  amounts  of 
epinephrine,  the  hormone  which  squirts  into 
our  blood  when  we  become  angry  or  frightened, 
you  can  induce  psychological  changes  in  him 
which  resemble  a  mild  psychosis.  Other  sub- 
stances which  resemble  epinephrine  rather 
closely  in  chemical  structure  induce  a  state 
which  even  more  nearly  resembles  schizophrenia. 
We  already  know  a  number  of  substances  such 
as  mescaline  and  lysergic  acid  diethylamide 
which  can  do  this.  A  plausible  hypothesis  sup- 
poses that  stress  releases  into  the  blood  some 
metabolic  substance  which  has  structural  resem- 
blances to  both  epinephrine  and  the  other  two 
drugs  I  have  mentioned.  Such  a  substance  could 
then  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  brain,  dis- 
rupting perceptions  and  thoughts  in  the  manner 
found  in  schizophrenia.  I  should  emphasize  that 
no  one  has  identified  any  such  substance,  al- 
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though  I  think  it  most  probable  that  someone 
will. 

However,  the  biochemical  mechanism  of 
schizophrenia  may  not  lie  in  the  abnormal  re- 
lease of  an  abnormal  substance,  but  in  an  abnor- 
mal susceptibility  of  the  cells  of  the  brain  to 
disruption  by  such  a  substance.  Further  under- 
standing of  the  biochemical  mechanisms  which 
underlie  the  disorganization  of  thought  will 
help  to  make  more  intelligible  the  action  of 
tranquilizing  drugs  and  shock  therapies.  Both 
these  therapies  seem  to  reduce  the  powerful 
emotional  charge  accompanying  thoughts  in 
these  patients.  Under  their  influence  the  patient 
may  continue  to  have  much  the  same  thoughts 
but  they  cause  less  suffering.  He  can  then  begin 
to  think  about  his  difficulties  more  rationally. 
To  continue  the  analogy  with  fire,  these  treat- 
ments reduce  the  smoke  so  that  one  can  see  the 
flame. 

A    SYMPTOM,    NOT    A  DISEASE 

TH  E  foregoing  survey  suggests  that  the 
vulnerability  to  schizophrenia  may  exist 
at  different  levels  in  different  persons.  In  some 
the  vulnerability  may  lie  in  attitudes  which  lead 
to  a  withdrawal  from  unpleasant  situations 
rather  than  their  mastery;  in  others  it  may  lie 
in  a  specially  great  intensity  of  the  emotions; 
other  patients  may  have  an  abnormal  tendency 
to  the  release  of  toxic  metabolic  products  during 
strong  emotions;  and  still  others  may  have  neu- 
rones of  unusual  sensitivity  whose  function  be- 
comes easily  disrupted. 

These  various  susceptibilities  may  combine 
to  hasten  the  end  result,  or  opposing  assets  may 
dilute  and  neutralize  them.  The  accumulative 
effect  of  many  causes  eventually  becomes  chan- 
neled in  a  final  common  pathway  which  leads 
to  the  disorganization  of  thought  and  emotions. 
Bleuler,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  schizophrenia,  acknowledged  its 
varied  causes  by  referring  to  the  group  of  schizo- 
phrenias rather  than  to  schizophrenia. 

Schizophrenia  thus  makes  sense  if  viewed  as  a 
psychosomatic  disorder  in  which  the  brain  is  the 
principal  end  organ  affected.  We  can  compare 
it  in  this  respect  with  other  psychosomatic  dis- 
orders such  as  bronchial  asthma..  The  mechan- 
ism of  the  asthmatic  attack  consists  of  spasms 
of  the  bronchial  tubes.  But  a  variety  of  factors 
may  precipitate  the  spasms— changes  in  the 
weather,  exposure  to  ragweed  or  other  allergens, 
or  stressful  life  situations.  And  behind  each  of 
these  factors  lie  further  ones  which  have  made 
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/i  Zvac/j  <w      out  skirts  of  San  Juan.  Photograph  by  Elliott  Erwitt. 


Why  executives  love  the  life— in  Puerto  Rico 


?f.  in  Puerto  Rico  is  just  what  the 
^  doctor  ordered.  As  one  executive 
it— "the  climate  is  as  close  to  Para- 
3  as  man  will  ever  see." 

remperatures  stay  in  the  balmy  scv- 
ies,  w  inter  and  summer.  The  sun 
les  almost  every  day.  Nights  are 
ssedly  cool.  And  there  is  no  ragweed 
:-ause  hay  fever.  Fishing  is  spectacu- 
len  world  records  have  already 


been  taken  in  Puerto  Rican  waters. 

Your  tensions  evaporate.  You  can 
usually  drive  from  your  country  home 
to  your  office  in  minutes.  And  there's 
no  scrambling  for  trains  when  it's  time 
to  go  home. 

Perhaps  you'll  spend  your  evenings 
surfcasting,  like  the  man  in  our  picture. 
Or  bid  a  grand  slam  under  the  stars. 
Every  evening  is  as  good  as  a  weekend. 


And  you'll  quickly  feel  better  for  it. 

Puerto  Rico  offers  every  outlet  for 
your  new-found  bounce.  Business  is 
thriving.  And  the  Commonwealth  is 
offering  remarkable  incentives  to  new 
industry. 

Why  not  check  for  yourself?  You 
don't  need  a  passport. 

©1957-Commonwcalth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
579  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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INTRODUCING  ONE  OF  THE 
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USI's  nine-year  progress  report:  In  1948,  one  product  —  today,  hundreds.  In  1948,  v 
market  —  today,  dozens.  In  1948,  $58  million  in  annual  sales  —  today,  almost  $125  l 
lion.  In  1948,  working  capital  of  $7.5  million  —  today,  $30  million.  In  1948,  a  loss 
$2  million  —  today,  an  income  after  taxes  in  excess  of  $5  million. 

Behind  this  achievement  lies  USI's  Board,  with  extensive  experience  in  transpo 
tion,  chemicals,  finance,  precision  tool  manufacturing,  research  and  government  pi 
ning.  To  date  the  Board  has  piloted  USI  into  making  aircraft  landing  gears,  el 
mJ£\^  J"Hk  lathes,  petroleum  pumping  equipment,  giant  metal  forming  presses,  welded  steel  f 

for  water,  oil  and  gas  transmission,  dairy  equipment,  cookware,  electrical  fittings,  S' 
tanks,  and  components  and  systems  for  jet  aircraft  and  guided  missiles.  And  "pro 
growth    is  barely  under  way! 

KEEP     YOUR     EYE     ON  USI 

U.S.  Industries,  Inc. 


250     PARK    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK   17,  N. 

divisions:  Axelson  Manufacturing  Company  •  Chicago  Steel  Tank  Company  •  (  /<</. 
Machine  Corporation  •  Conduit  Fittings  Corporation  •  Garrett  Oil  Tools,  Inc.  •  Ordna 
Division  •  Solar  Permanent  Company  •  Southern  Pipe  i?  Casing  Company  •  USI  Intcrnatu 
•  Western  Design  i-  Manufacturing  Corp.  •  SUBSIDIARIES :  General  Equipment  Cor] 

Koppel  (Philippines)  Inc.    •    Kctt  Technical  Center,  Inc. 
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the  patient  susceptible  to  their  influence;  these 
include  hereditary  factors  and  experiences,  both 
physical  and  psychological,  of  early  life. 

Thus  we  have  come  to  recognize  that  schizo- 
phrenia is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom.  And 
like  fever,  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  may 
have  many  different  causes,  and  therefore  can 
have  many  different  outcomes.  And  it  should 
receive  various  treatments  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent pathological  processes  which  participate 
in  the  causal  chains.  Our  therapeutic  interrup- 
tions of  these  causal  chains  lie  at  different  levels 
of  closeness  to  the  final  disorganization  of 
thought.  For  example,  the  tranquilizihg  drugs 
probably  reduce  the  disorganization  by  sup- 
pressing the  reverberations  of  strong  emotions, 
but  they  do  nothing  about  the  stresses  which 
have  stimulated  these  emotions.  Or  we  may 
arrange  to  remove  the  patient  from  his  major 
stresses  by  placing  him  in  a  hospital  or  foster 
home,  but  this  does  nothing  to  increase  his  re- 
sistance to  stresses. 

Recently  much  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  biochemical  mechanisms  of  schizo- 
phrenia. No  doubt  we  may  soon  learn  better 
Ways  of  preventing  or  reducing  the  chemical  dis- 
organization which  precedes  or  accompanies  the 
mental  disorganization.   But  1  think  it  correct 
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THE  DOVE-BREEDER 

love  struck  into  his  life 

Like  a  hawk  into  a  dovecote. 

What  a  cry  went  up! 

Every  gentle  pedigree  dove 

Blindly  clattered  and  beat, 

And  the  mild-mannered  dove-breeder 

Shrieked  at  that  raider. 

He  might  well  wring  his  hands 
And  let  his  tears  drop: 
He  will  win  no  more  prizes 
With  fantails  or  pouters, 
(After  all  these  years 

Through  third,  up  through  second  places 
Till  they  were  all  world  beaters  .  .  .) 

Yet  he  soon  dried  his  tears 

Now  he  rides  the  morning  mist 
With  a  big-eyed  hawk  on  his  fist. 


to  speak  of  biochemical  mechanisms  rather  than 
causes.  For  f  believe— and  this  is  only  my  per- 
sonal opinion  with  which  others  disagree— that 
behind  these  biochemical  mechanisms  lie  even 
more  ulterior  mental  processes.  These  comprise 
the  attitudes  which  have  made  events  stressful 
for  the  patient.  Of  the  vulnerabilities  I  men- 
tioned above  I  think  this  the  most  important 
one.  And  f  think  we  should  speak  of  a  cure 
only  when  we  have  been  able  to  help  the  patient 
modify  his  attitudes. 

The  main  entrances  to  schizophrenia  lie  in  the 
failure  to  master  stressful  situations.  And  the 
patient  must  go  out  the  way  he  came  in,  other- 
wise events  will  force  him  back.  We  see  this 
limitation  already  in  the  use  of  the  tranquilizing 
drugs.  They  can  prepare  the  patient  for  effective 
and  healing  contact  with  those  who  can  help 
him:  but  they  cannot  substitute  for  this  con- 
tact. 

Fortunately  our  psychotherapy  slowly  im- 
proves to  meet  the  challenge.  If  fear  and  hate 
have  their  chemistry,  so  has  love.  Love  cannot 
substitute  for  the  mastery  by  the  patient  of  his 
own  fears,  but  it  can  temporarily  reduce  those 
fears  and  make  worthwhile  to  the  patient  the 
retracing  of  the  path  of  isolation  and  loneliness 
down  which  he  has  fled. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have 
enough  love  to  offer  those  who  have 
deprived  themselves  of  it,  or  been 
deprived.  It  is  futile  to  suppose  that 
there  will  ever  be  enough  psycho- 
therapists to  care  for  all  the  patients 
who  could  use  their  help.  Our  hopes 
for  mastering  schizophrenia  lie 
rather  in  modifying  the  causes. 
Heredit\  and  certain  early  experi- 
ences contribute,  as  I  have  said,  to 
the  development  of  susceptible  per- 
sons. And  the  isolating  conditions  of 
our  society  add  a  third  significant 
factor,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  even 
more  important. 

Schizophrenia  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  penalty  of  our  social  sins.  Like  the 
threat  of  atomic  warfare,  it  may  be 
one  of  the  terrible  and  too  expensive 
prices  we  pay  for  advancing  in  the 
dire<  tion  we  have  so  far  chosen.  And 
its  prevention  may  have  to  await  a 
transformation  of  our  society  which 
will  reduce  our  competitiveness  and 
increase  the  flow  of  love  to  a  previ- 
ously unattained  rate. 


By  MARTIN  MAYER 

Drawings  by  Oscar  Berger 


MR.  MAREK'S  ELEPHANT 


A  gentleman  from  Vienna,  who  has  specialized 
in  many  things  from  Hamlet  to  ostrich 
feathers,  is  now  trying  to  steer  the  giant 
of  the  recording  industry  down  a  new  path — 
which  leads  (he  hopes)  both  to  Big  Money 
and  to  wholesale  Culture-for-the  Masses. 

AM  I  DST  the  general  excitement  stirred 
up  by  the  discovery  that  Americans  spend 
more  for  concerts  than  for  baseball  games,  com- 
mentators on  the  cultural  scene  have  largely 
ignored  the  fact  that  Americans  spend  more  for 
phonograph  records  than  for  concerts  and  base- 
ball games  put  together.  The  record  industry  is 
a  big  business:  in  1957,  its  sales  will  total  roughly 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  But  it  is  rarely 
discussed,  because  not  much  is  known  about  it. 
The  individual  companies,  although  they  adver- 
tise heavily  and  constantly  seek  publicity  for 
their  artists  and  the  more  glamorous  end  of  their 
work,  maintain  a  modest  reticence  about  their 
finances  and  operating  procedures.  Honest  sales 
figures  for  specific  records  are  hard  to  come  by 
and  consolidated  figures  are  virtually  unobtain- 
able, since  most  of  the  large  record  companies 
are  integrated  parts  of  larger  corporations.  A 
flush  of  something  like  embarrassment  ascends 
to  the  cheeks  of  record  company  officers  when 


they  are  asked  to  speak  about  the  commercial 
functions  of  their  employer  as  well  as  the  cul- 
tural functions  of  the  records  they  produce. 

Business-contra-art  tensions  have  been  obvious 
in  the  record  industry  ever  since  Edison's  day, 
but  they  have  been  heightened  by  the  postwar 
boom  in  both  records  and  culture.  Today's 
"LP  catalogue"  presents  a  fantastic  quantity  and 
diversity  of  serious  music.  The  fully  equipped 
record  store  today  will  carry  a  stock  of  recorded 
serious  music  so  large  that  a  newcomer  would 
need  eight  years  of  steady  listening,  at  forty  hours 
a  week,  to  play  each  different  item  once.  All 
music  even  faintly  familiar  has  already  been  re- 
corded, and  musicians  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  record  companies  are  now  obliged  to  offer 
items  which  are  literally  never  performed  except 
in  the  world's  three  or  four  major,  cosmopolitan 
music  centers— if  there. 

These  pressures  from  the  communicants  of  the 
art  are  inevitably  directed  most  strongly  at  the 
industry  leader,  the  RCA  Victor  Record  Division 
of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  Well  over 
a  hundred  companies  issue  "classical"  recordings, 
but  the  Victor  Red  Seal  label  sells  almost  as 
many  discs  as  all  the  others  combined. 

Cadillac  once  advertised  what  it  called  the 
penalties  of  leadership,  and  Victor  feels  them 
keenly.  As  the  nation's  largest  manufacturer  of 
art  goods,  it  must  carry  an  unbalanced  load  of 
obligations  to  the  musical  community,  to  fran- 
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chised  wholesalers,  to  the  stockholders  of  RCA, 
and  to  its  own  personnel.  There  is  even  a  ques- 
tion of  public  interest  here:  if  the  phonograph 
record  is  a  cultural  implement,  then  everyone  is 
to  some  extent  influenced  by  what  Victor  does 
with  its  grandiose  output  of  tools. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  current  record  boom 
there  was  some  doubt  that  Victor  was  going  to 
participate  at  all.  The  serious-music  end  of 
today's  record  business  is  built  almost  exclusively 
on  the  LP  microgroove  plastic  disc,  which  can 
play  as  long  as  thirty  minutes  without  a  break. 
But  when  the  LP  was  first  introduced  in  1948 
Victor  opposed  it,  largely  because  it  had  been 
developed  by  Columbia  Records,  the  company's 
most  serious  rival.  To  fight  the  LP,  Victor  pro- 
duced and  touted  the  "45,"  a  disc  of  estimable 
technical  quality  which,  however,  could  offer 
only  five  minutes  of  music  to  a  side.  The  result- 
ing confusion  benefited  nobody,  and  Victor,  as 
the  biggest,  lost  the  most:  its  record  sales  dropped 
from  an  estimated  .$80  million  in  1917  to  less 
than  .$50  million  in  1950. 

OSTRICH    FEATHERS    TO  OPERA 

EARLY  in  1950  a  shakeup  was  ordained, 
and  one  of  the  first  new  arrivals  was 
George  R.  Marek,  a  tall,  sallow,  Viennese-born 
advertising  man  who  was  also  the  music  editor  of 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine.  Marek  had  been 
angling  around  the  Victor  offices  for  some  time, 
hoping  to  fish  up  the  company's  substantial 
advertising  account  for  his  firm,  the  J.  D. 
Tarcher  Company.  Instead,  the  late  Joe  Wilson. 
RCA's  deputy  overseeing  the  Victor  operation, 
offered  him  the  artistic  direction  of  Victor's 
Red  Seal  division.  Amazed,  Marek  made  what 
he  regarded  as  the  impolitic  confession  that  he 
admired  the  LP  and  had  little  affection  for  the 
"45"  as  a  carrier  of  serious  music.  Wilson  told 
him  somewhat  grimly  that  RCA,  too,  now  ad- 
mired the  LP. 

Armed  with  this  assurance,  Marek  took  the 
job  and  called  a  meeting  of  his  new  subordinates, 
at  which  he  announced  that  the  Red  Seal  divi- 
sion would  henceforth  concentrate  on  LPs.  He 
spoke  of  the  importance  that  such  record  pur- 
chasers as  himself  placed  on  the  LP's  capacity  to 
present  symphonic  movements  and  whole  scenes 
from  operas  without  a  record  break.  A  die-hard 
objected:  "Forty-fives  play  five  minutes,  and  the 
break  between  them  is  only  seven  seconds.  Does 
anybody  really  care  about  seven  seconds?" 

"It's  like  this,"  Marek  explained  in  his  precise', 
slightly  Austrian   voice,   "you're   in   bed  with 


your  best  friend's  wife,  and  every  five  minutes 
the  door  opens.  It  isn't  open  long— only  seven 
seconds  .  .  ." 

Later  that  day,  several  of  the  men  who  had 
been  at  the  meeting  began,  wisely,  to  look  for 
other  jobs. 

George  Marek  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1920,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with 
a  few  schillings  in  his  pockets,  a  sound  grasp 
of  English  as  it  was  taught  in  the  Imperial 
Austrian  secondary  schools,  and  a  strong  taste  for 
Wagner  and  Shakespeare.  He  got  a  job  as  a 
stock  boy  in  a  millinery  house,  whence  his 
fellows  regularly  sent  him  out  to  buy  such 
standard  supplies  as  a  paper  stretcher  and  a 
pound  of  elbow  grease. 

"I  was  looking  all  around,"  he  recalls,  "it  took 
me  a  long  time.  I  deserved  it,  too— in  those  days 
I  was  a  really  insufferable  prig." 

Nevertheless,  he  made  good,  and  won  an 
assignment  to  the  ostrich-feather  department, 
which  was  particularly  popular,  Marek  says, 
"because  there  was  no  work,  ostrich  feathers  were 
going  out  of  style,  and  because  the  boxes  were 
so  big  you  could  hide  behind  them  .  I  worked 
with  a  boy  from  the  Bronx  who  knew  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing;  we  used  to  hide  behind  the 
boxes  and  I  would  read  him  'Hamlet'.  He  got 
to  like  'Hamlet'  very  much." 

At  night,  Marek  went  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  paying  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  standee's 
place  and  an  extra  dollar  to  an  usher  who 
would  then  permit  him  to  sit  in  one  of  the 
vacant  orchestra  seats.  The  first  performance  he 
saw  at  the  Met  was  "Tristan,"  with  Matzenauer; 
and  he  can  name  the  others  in  the  cast,  too. 

After  two  years  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
millinery  business,  Marek  "went  into  advertis- 
ing," where  he  remained  for  twenty-eight  years. 
He  speaks  with  great  reluctance  about  his  adver- 
tising career,  which  he  did  not  enjoy. 

"I  was  very  bad  at  it,  really,"  he  says,  "but 
I  made  a  living." 

Except  for  a  few  years  at  the  beginning  of  the 
depression  (when  Marek  and  his  wife,  whom  he 
met  in  New  York  and  educated  in  opera,  re- 
turned to  $1 .50-plus-Sl .00  orchestra  seats  at  the 
Met),  it  was  a  living  good  enough  to  provide 
extended  vacations  in  Europe  every  other  year. 
On  arrival  at  a  European  terminus,  the  Mareks 
would  board  the  first  train  to  wherever  Arturo 
Toscanini  was  conducting— usually  Lucerne— and 
bathe  themselves  in  more  opera. 

Marck's  chance  to  step  up  out  of  the  musical 
audience  and  into  the  green  room  came  in  the 
mid  1930s,  through  a  friend  in  the  writing  busi- 
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ness,  Herbert  Mayes,  then  editing  a  minor  jour- 
nal called  Victoria  Review.  Amused  and  im- 
pressed by  Marek's  incessantly  musical  conversa- 
tion, Mayes  asked  him  to  write  musical  articles 
for  the  Review;  and  when  Mayes  moved  on  to 
Hearst  Magazines,  where  he  was  to  become 
editor  of  both  Good  Housekeeping  and  Cosmo- 
politan, he  brought  Marek  along  as  music  editor. 
In  what  time  he  could  spare  from  his  advertising 
work  and  his  Good  Housekeeping  position, 
Marek  wrote  books  about  music,  including  a  full- 
scale  biography  of  Puccini.  He  also  appeared 
regularly  (he  still  does)  as  a  guest  speaker  during 
intermissions  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  Satur- 
day afternoon  broadcasts. 

The  Good  Housekeeping  connection  brought 
Marek  a  close  acquaintance  not  only  with  Tos- 
canini,  but  also  with  Thomas  Mann,  the  other 
idol  of  his  youth.  "I'm  no  hero-worshiper,  be- 
lieve me,"  Marek  says,  "but  these  two— they  were 
the  great  men  of  our  time." 

During  the  war,  Mayes  wanted  a  contribution 
from  Mann  and  asked  Marek,  who  was  off  to 
Los  Angeles  anyway  on  other  business,  to  be 
envoy  plenipotentiary  from  Hearst.  Marek  went 
to  see  Mann  in  Beverly  Hills  ("It  was  a  wonder- 
ful house— outside,  informal,  sunshine  Cali- 
fornia; inside,  everything  dark  and  heavy,  pure 
North  Germany")  and  found  the  author 
wrestling  with  translation  problems.  He  had 
written  a  story  about  Moses,  as  a  contribution 
to  Simon  &  Schuster's  wartime  symposium,  The 
Ten  Commandments,  and  his  regular  translator 
was  busy  with  government  work.  Marek  offered 
to  fill  in,  and  the  offer  was  gratefully  accepted; 
nothing  in  Marek's  memory  pleases  him  so  much 
as  the  days  he  spent  in  communication  with 
Mann,  translating  The  Tables  of  the  Lata. 

RIDING    THE  ELEPHANT 

VICTOR  offered  Marek  escape  from  ad- 
vertising and  the  chance  to  relate  his  day's 
work  to  his  hobbies.  And  Marek  could  see 
considerable  business  opportunities  growing  out 
of  the  job.  Although  he  was  hired  simply  to 
supervise  the  company's  artistic  program,  he 
knew  enough  about  Victor  from  prior  contact 
to  realize  that  nobody  then  in  the  organization 
had  a  consistent  view  of  the  company's  commer- 
(ial  function.  Arriving  with  such  a  view,  Marek 
rose  steadily  to  responsibility  for  all  albums, 
popular  as  well  as  classical,  and  then,  early 
this  spring,  to  the  post  of  Vice  President  and 
Operations  Manager.  Late  this  spring,  he  was 
moved  up  again,  to  Vice  President  and  General 
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Manager,  Victor's  top  job  (the  company  has  no 
President). 

George  Marek's  view  of  Victor  has  not 
changed  since  his  arrival.  "Nobody,"  he  says, 
"can  be  all  things  to  all  people— not  even 
RCA  Victor.  Victor  is  an  elephant.  You  must 
not  expect  an  elephant  to  behave  like  a  gazelle." 

Victor's  assets  include  the  industry's  largest 
plant  (three  factories  employing  2,000  people), 
longest  roster  of  top  box-office  artists  (Toscanini, 
Horowitz,  Heifetz,  Rubinstein,  Marian  Ander- 
son, Jan  Peerce,  Rise  Stevens),  and  strongest  dis- 
tribution system  (forty-eight  independent  jobbers, 
enough  to  blanket  the  country's  4,000  record 
stores).  From  the  standpoint  of  the  artistic  man- 
agement, however,  these  strengths  are  also  re- 
strictions. Only  fast-selling  records  can  keep  the 
distributors  financially  healthy,  pay  the  factory 
bills,  and  meet  the  high  royalties  which  Victor 
guarantees  its  leading  artists.  The  average  clas- 
sical record  issued  by  Victor  must  sell  almost 
15,000  copies,  or  else  the  company  loses  money. 

"When  we  print  a  four-color  cover,"  Marek 
says,  "our  first  press  run  is  15,000— if  you  don't 
print  15,000  you  might  as  well  print  a  hundred 
and  go  out  of  business." 

Not  every  piece  of  music  has  a  15,000-sale 
potential.  Marek  in  1950  laid  down  as  a  basic 
law  that  for  every  two  records  which  the  Artists 
and  Repertoire  Department  wanted  to  issue  on 
its  own  hook  there  had  to  be  eight  records  of 
"what  the  public  wants."  The  public  wanted 
mood  music:  Marek  brought  in  Melachrino  to 
compete  with  Columbia's  Kostelanetz  and 
London  Records'  Mantovani. 

Market  studies  showed  great  public  interest 
in  sound  for  its  own  sake— "high  fidelity"— re- 
gardless of  the  music  presented  by  the  sound. 

"When  new  buyers  go  into  the  record  store," 
Marek  says,  "they  don't  ask  for  some  conduc- 
tor's interpretation  of  Scheherazade.  They  ask 
for  the  newest  Scheherazade,  because  that's  sup- 
posed to  have  the  best  sound." 

Thus,  Marek  decided  that  the  same  works 
could  be  issued  profitably  over  and  over  again, 
in  new  recordings,  and  promotional  literature 
should  stress  the  fidelity  of  the  technical  work. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  advertising  business, 
Marek  also  felt  strongly  about  Victor's  jackets 
and  the  illustrations  on  them— "this  poster  you 
hang  in  the  store." 

"When  I  came,  Victor  had  one  part-time  art 
man  working  on  covers,  and  they  looked  terri- 
ble," he  says.  "Nobody  wanted  to  put  in  the 
money  for  high-quality  four-color  work.  1  had 
to  quit  once  to  get  them  to  spend  enough  for 
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covers  and  to  hire  a  first-class  art  director." 

Marek  thought  that  Victor's  position  in  the 
industry  demanded  an  occasional  ultra-expensive 
package,  something  other  companies  would  have 
difficulty  matching— like  the  elaborate  picture 
portfolio  accompanying  "The  Pines  and  Foun- 
tains of  Rome,"  or  the  early  nineteenth-century 
engravings  which  adorn  the  notes-and-libretto 
booklets  furnished  with  Verdi's  Shakespeare  op- 
eras. (The  engravings  came  from  Marck's  own 
collection.)  Marek  is  an  art  enthusiast,  too,  and 
music  often  brings  paintings  to  his  mind;  when 
he  feels  the  match  is  close,  he  will  spend  lav- 
ishly for  art  reproductions  on  Victor's  jackets. 

Reaching  particularly  far  for  the  mass  market, 
Marek  has  occasionally  tried  to  extend  packag- 
ing concepts  to  the  music  itself.  Under  his  re- 
gime, Victor  has  issued  "Listeners'  Digests,"  re- 
cordings of  symphonies  with  the  development  sec- 
tions left  out,  and  a  disc  called  "Arias  Sung  and 
Acted,"  in  which  actors  recited  English  transla- 
tions of  the  songs  before  the  vocalists  sang  them. 
Both  these  projects  were  bombs,  partly,  Marek 
feels,  because  the  critical  fraternity  treated  them 
so  harshly.  He  has  had  better  luck  with  trick 
titles  which  sell  the  customer  on  an  idea  rather 
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than  on  the  actual  music  offered— his  "Classical 
Music  for  People  Who  Hate  Classical  Music  "  was 
so  successful  that  NBC  appropriated  the  title 
and  Marek's  services  as  M.C.  for  a  new  night- 
time radio  show. 

Marck's  policies,  while  directed  largely  toward 
the  solution  of  commercial  problems,  all 
relate  immediately  to  the  music  which  is  Vic- 
tor's end  product.  Policies  by  themselves, 
however,  run  no  businesses.  At  Victor,  as  else- 
where, policies  are  translated  into  operating  de- 
cisions in  executive  meetings.  The  Red  Seal 
division  holds  such  meetings  every  Tuesday 
morning  in  a  windowless  conference  room  at  the 
old  New  York  stables-cum-hippodrome  building 
which  Victor  recently  converted  into  its  national 
headquarters.  Only  rarely  is  there  time  to  talk 
music  at  such  meetings:  too  many  business  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  first. 

These  weekly  conferences  follow  a  standard 
pattern.  First,  anyone  with  an  immediately 
pressing  problem  brings  it  before  the  meeting: 
second,  the  list  of  releases  for  the  months  directly 
ahead  is  scrutinized  to  see  whether  any  part  of 
the  job  is  lagging;  last,  suggestions  for  the  future 
are  considered.    A  recent  meeting,  for  example, 
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opened  with  .1  complaint  from  Bill  Alexander, 
Victor's  advertising  manager,  about  a  distribu- 
tor's newspaper  ad,  and  moved  on  to  an  ex- 
tended discussion  of  what  Marek  regards  as  in- 
adequacies in  the  present  Victor  pac  kage.  He  was 
particularl)  unhappy  about  the  tissue-paper  in- 
ner sleeve  ("this  piece  ol  cheese")  which  pro- 
tects the  record  from  the  cardboard  inner  sui 
lace  of  the  jac  ket.  Procurement  had  been  work- 
ing on  the  problem  and  came  up  with  the 
figures: 

"  This  costs  us  seven-tenths  of  a  cent;  Colum- 
bia's plain  paper  would  cost  one  cent,  one-and-a- 
quartei  cents  printed.  Polyethylene  bags  would 
cost  one-and-one-half  to  three  cents.  We've  also 
checked  the  new  Angel  package,  with  the  poly- 
ethylene bag  glued  inside1  a  paper  sleeve— that 
costs  them  lour  cents  eac  h,  in  England;  they  buy 
il  in  I  ngland  and  ship  il  here." 

Marek  said,  "I'm  not  concerned  about  the 
Angel  package.  Their  records  cost  more  than 
ours.  But  I  want  to  see  something  done  about 
this  sleeve-  you  pull  it  out,  it  looks  awful." 

"Yes,  sir." 

BIG  DEAL 

TH  E  meeting  was  then  turned  over  to  Alan 
Kayes,  Manager  of  Red  Seal  Artists  and 
Repertoire,  who  ran  down  the  coming  releases, 
explaining  that  one  would  have  to  be  postponed 
because  ol  engineering  problems  on  the  tape 
while  another  that  bad  been  postponed  previ- 
ously because  the  artist  was  dissatisfied  with  it 
could  now  be  re-scheduled.  ("She  hit  the  three 
uoies  she  wanted  to  hit,"  Marek  commented. 
"Big  deal.")  On  still  another  there  was  .1  cover 
problem;  Marek  said  that  he  and  art  director 
Bob  Jones  would  work  it  out.  One  record  lacked 
a  title— it  was  a  disc  ol  the  Boston  Pops  under 
Fiedler  pkmng  the  "Marc  he  Slav,"  part  ol  the 
"Coq  d'Or,"  and  the  "William   Fell"  overture. 

Kayes  said,  "One  thought  has  been,  Fiedler  in 
Hi-Fi  or  Fiedler  and  Hi-Fi.  I'd  rather  go  back 
to  content,  tell  people  what's  on  the  record." 

Sales  manager  Hoi.)  Yorke  said,  "We're  going 
to  sell  this  on  sound.  Is  it  really  luscious?" 
"A  gasser,"  Kayes  said. 

"Then  why  do  you  object  to  Fiedler  in  Hi-Fi?" 

Kayes  look  a  deep  breath.  "Do  you  want  me 
to  make  my  Cross  ol  Gold  speech,  again?" 

Marek  said,  "Yes,  I'm  sure  we'd  all  like  to  hear 
it  again,  Alan.  Hut  1  think  we  can  call  the  rec- 
ord Hi-Fi  Fiedler."    He  turned  to  Kayes. 

"II  I  could  see  the  titles  of  the  music,"  Kayes 
said,  "I'd  go  along." 
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Marek  chew  three  horizontal  lines  in  the  air. 
"They're  t  ight  under  Hi-Fi  Fiedler,"  he  said. 
"Okay." 

W  hen  the  roster  ol  coming  months  had  been 
called,  the  meeting  got  down  to  detail  work  on 
each  record:  ideas  lor  advertising  and  promo- 
lion,  possible  tie-ins  with  television  shows  or 
music  festivals,  which  of  two  selections  on  a 
single  disc  should  be  featured,  who  should  get 
free  records  salesmen,  radio  stations,  "lop"  or 
"mass"  reviewers,  or  both?  Victor's  budget  for 
reviewers'  records  alone  is  $50,000  a  year,  calcu- 
lated at  actual  cost. 

An  hour  and  a  hall  alter  the  meeting  had 
begun  it  was  thrown  open  to  random  ideas. 
Alan  Kayes  won  unanimous  enthusiasm  lor  a 
proposal  lor  a  Toscanini  "discography"— a 
printed  list  of  all  Toscanini  records  currently 
available— to  be  inserted  in  forthcoming  Tos- 
canini albums.  There  was  some  discussion  of 
how  the  booklet  should  be  prepared.  "Leave  the 
dog  and  horn  oil  it,  eh?"  said  export  manager 
George  Prutting— because  Victor's  rights  to  its 
famous  trademark  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  And 
advertising  manager  Alexander  made  the  point 
that  such  a  pamphlet  should  be  charged  against 
cosi  ol  product,  not  the  advertising  budget. 

I  here  was  a  recording  not  on  the  immediate 
schedule  which  Kayes  wanted  to  insert:  a  new 
"1  famlet,"  w  ith  fohn  Gielgud.  The  recording  had 
been  made  in  England  l>\  HMV,  and  Victor's 
lice'use  lor  the  American  distribution  ol  HMV 
recordings  will  expire  in  Decembei  1958.  Kayes 
wanted  quick  issuance  to  get  the  maximum  sales 
out  ol  the  album  before  Victor  lost  the  rights  to 
il.  Sales  manager  Bob  Yorke  proposed  that  the 
whole  project  be  Eorgotten:  "Ibis  son  ol  thing, 
we  build  it  up,  sell  it  to  a  school  audience,  and 
you  sell  two  thousand  the  hist  year,  (hen  settle 
down  to  six  hundred  a  year.  It  we've  got  to 
hand  it  over  to  somebody  else  alter  eighteen 
months  .  .  .  I'd  say,  let's  not  release  it  at  all." 
And  Marek.  reluctantly,  agreed. 

"The  only  thing  bad  about  this,"  he  said,  "it 
w  as  out  idea,  three  years  ago,  I  urged  them  to  do 
il.  Well—"  with  a  sigh— "no  charge  lor  the 
idea."  (Later,  the  sigh  returned  to  trouble 
Marek  again:  this  jcc/.v  "Hamlet."  Victor  will 
issue  the  album  in  the  fall.) 

Marek  then  went  over  a  list  ol  repertory  sug- 
gestions lor  a  more  distant  future.  Several  dis- 
tributor had  asked  lor  a  new  "1812  Overture," 
"with  the  Robert  Shaw  male  chorale,  and  real 
cannons."  This  was  hooted  down,  while  Marek 
grinned.  Next  was  an  idea  lor  "a  supei  gilt  item 
—all  the  good  operas  in  one  box  lor  $200."  Pro- 
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motion  manager  C.  J.  Luten  killed  the  proposal 
with  the  comment  that  anyone  interested  in  the 
whole  package  would  certainly  have  at  least  one 
of  the  operas  already.  Finally,  Marek  thought  it 
might  be  possible  "to  cash  in  on  all  this  excite- 
ment about  ballet"  by  devoting  a  month  to 
nothing  but  records  of  ballet  scores.  Yorke  op- 
posed  such  a  release  with  the  argument  that 
when  dealers  receive  seven  records  of  the  same 
sort  they  push  only  two  or  three  of  them,  allow- 
ing the  others  to  die.  It  might  be  good  musical 
publicity,  but  it  was  bad  merchandising. 

YOUNG   ARTISTS  AND 
OLD  MASTERS 

ALMOST  everywhere  in  the  book  and 
record  business,  editors  and  music  directors 
are  filled  with  fear  and  trembling— and,  if  it's  an 
afternoon  conference,  booze— when  they  face  an 
executive  meeting.  They  know  that  the  projects 
they  love  will  rouse  pained  expressions,  while 
ideas  that  bore  them  will  draw  cheers.  But  no- 
where are  their  problems  so  baffling  as  at  Victor: 
no  other  record  company,  and  no  book  pub- 
lisher, must  average  15,000  sales  of  each  $4  item 
to  break  even.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  record 
sales  are  relatively  predictable— a  familiar  piece 
of  music,  played  by  a  famous  artist,  recorded  in 
ultra  high-fidelity,  is  a  guaranteed  best  seller. 
Nothing  else  will  sell  more  than  moderately  well, 
in  Victor's  terms. 

Reconciling  the  high  break-even  point  with 
the  artistic  demands  that  may  legitimately  be 
made  on  a  record  company  is  the  job  of  Alan 
Kayes  and  his  two  main  assistants,  musical 
directors  Dick  Mohr  and  Jack  Pfeiffer.  Their 
problem  breaks  into  two  parts— unfamiliar  music 
and  unknown  artists.  Unfamiliar  music  can  be 
digested  by  the  executive  branch  if  the  recording 
artist  has  his  own  audience,  guaranteeing  a  cer- 
tain minimum  number  of  sales  for  anything  he 
does.  Heifetz  can  record  a  violin  concerto  by  the 
little-known  contemporary  Italian-American 
composer  Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  and  no- 
body in  the  sales  department  will  do  more  than 
groan  slightly;  and  Victor  will  invest  good 
money  in  Clementi  Sonatas  and  Scriabin  Etudes 
—both  very  rare  birds  on  the  concert  stage— pro- 
vided they  are  played  by  Vladimir  Horowitz. 

"Keep  in  mind,"  says  Jack  Pfeiffer,  "that  what 
Horowitz  wants  to  do  is  in  itself  a  commercial 
consideration." 

To  a  lesser  degree,  the  process  works  in  re- 
verse, too:  familiar  music  can  pull  up  sales  for 
a  recording  by  a  relatively  unknown  artist.  Here, 
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however,  Victor  is  faced  with  almost  insuperable 
difficulties.  Salesmen  simply  will  not  push 
Chopin  Nocturnes  by  a  young  pianist  when  then 
samples  kit  contains  the  same  music  recorded  by 
Artur  Rubinstein— nor  would  it  be  fair  to  the 
young  pianist  to  put  him  in  direct  competition 
with  one  of  the  world's  great  musical  figures. 
Young  artists  at  Victor  are  therefore  restricted  to 
more  or  less  peripheral  repertory,  which  makes 
for  even  worse  figures  on  the  balance  sheet.  For 
twelve  years,  Victor  issued  several  recordings  a 
year  by  pianist  William  Kapell,  the  most  widely 
praised  young  American  of  the  period.  At  the 
time  of  KapelPs  death  in  an  airplane  crash,  only 
one  of  his  solo  recordings  had  sold  enough  copies 
to  break  even. 

Nevertheless,  Victor  makes  an  effort  to  keep  at 
least  a  few  young  artists  on  its  list.  Marek  will 
not  hold  personal  auditions— "they  are  embar- 
rassing to  the  artist  and  to  me,  and  you  don't 
learn  from  them  what  the  records  will  be  like." 
But  Mohr  and  Pfeiffer  run  recording  sessions 
with  aspiring  performers  all  year  long,  and  Kayes 
and  Marek  study  the  resulting  tapes  at  leisure. 
In  a  good  year,  this  study  of  the  tapes  may  pro- 
duce two  new  solo  artists  for  the  Victor  list; 
in  a  bad  year,  it  will  produce  nobody. 

"You  must  realize,"  Kayes  says,  "that  there's 
been  no  real  shift  in  the  public  taste  in  thirty 
years.  Heifetz,  Horowitz,  Rubinstein— they  were 
the  big  artists  thirty  years  ago,  too.  The  concert 
business  keeps  people  on  top  a  long  time.  I  don't 
say  we  can  afford  to  let  other  companies  build 
people,  and  then  we  can  take  them  over  when 
they're  famous.  That's  a  smug  attitude.  But  we 
do  have  the  best  distribution  system,  we  can  offer 
an  artist  most.  And  then  there's  the  story  about 
the  time  Baldwin  Pianos  came  to  Rubinstein  and 
offered  to  take  over  all  cartage  expenses— and 
that's  a  lot  of  money— if  Rubinstein  wanted  to 
switch  pianos.  Rubinstein  went  to  Hurok  for 
advice,  and  Hurok  was  very  tempted.  But  finally 
he  said,  'No.  A  great  pianist  must  have  two 
affiliations,  the  public  expects  it— Steinway  and 
RCA  Victor.'  " 

Marek  is  less  concerned  than  his  assistants 
about  the  dangers  involved  in  allowing  other 
companies  to  sign  up  the  younger  artists  and  to 
stake  claims  in  the  less  familiar  repertory.  Like 
most  autodidacts,  Marek  is  a  missionary,  and  he 
regards  it  as  his  and  Victor's  mission  to  raise  the 
mass  audience  to  a  higher  level  of  music  al  taste. 
"Classical  Music  for  People  Who  Hate  Classical 
Music"  is  regarded  in  the  trade  as  a  wonderfully 
clever  title  for  a  collection  of  previously  recorded 
stock  orchestral  encores,    lint    Marek  is  much 
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prouder  of  the  audience  it  reached  than  of  the 
profits  it  produced. 

"]  don't  think  it's  very  important,"  he  says, 
"what  music  you  start  to  sell  to  new  buyers.  As 
the  cigarette  people  believe,  the  habit  is  every- 
thing. 11  we  could  strip  humanity  of  enough  of 
the  inferiority  complex,  the  truculence,  toward 
what  they  call  long-hair— if  we  could  approach 
them  without  the  penalty  of  the  fame  of  the 
Work  of  Art— we  would  have  an  enjoyment  of 
music  and  art  far  beyond  what  exists  today. 
Beethoven's  Seventh  is  no  more  difficult  to  react 
to  than  Sauter-Finegan.  1  am  always  looking  to 
find  a  way  ..." 

Marek  also  believes  in  the  unity  of  art;  he  feels 
that  there  are  obscure  but  real  lines  of  force  con- 
necting great  paintings,  great  music,  great  writ- 
ing. Victor's  most  elaborate  cover,  an  intricately 
folded  piece  of  cardboard,  was  planned  to  give 
the  proper  proportions  to  a  large  reproduction 
of  Botticelli's  "Spring,"  and  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  type  on  the  sheet  with  the  artwork.  The 
reproduction  accompanied  a  recording  of  the 
Beethoven  Seventh,  and  Marek  hoped  it  would 
sell  copies.  But  he  was  sure  that  whether  it  sold 
records  or  not,  the  painting  would  give  a  clearer 
idea  of  Beethoven's  intentions. 

Similarly,  Victor  did  not  make  any  major 
recording  effort  to  celebrate  the  Mozart  bi- 
centennial; instead,  Marek's  "Homage  to  Mozart" 
was  a  new  pressing  of  old  recordings,  packaged 
with    a    book    of   relevant   graphic  material, 
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chosen  by  Art  Nexus  editor  Alfred  Frankfurter. 

Such  ventures  do  not  go  down  well  with  the 
music  critics,  most  of  whom  regard  as  hogwash 
all  theories  of  the  unity  of  the  arts.  Many  serious 
musicians  also  take  a  cynical  view  of  what  Virgil 
Thomson  has  called  "the  appreciation  racket," 
considering  it  a  cultural  gloss  over  a  wholly  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Marek  is  highly  conscious  of 
such  objections,  and  they  annoy  him.  He  regards 
such  critics  as  "snobs,"  whose  lack  of  interest  in 
the  mass  audience  is  a  disagreeable  compound 
of  artificiality,  envy,  and  ignorance.  The  record- 
ing industry  serves  both  music  and  the  public; 
and  where  the  interests  of  the  two  seem  to  con- 
flict Marek  is  convinced— personally  as  well  as 
professionally— that  the  public  must  come  first. 
If  the  phonograph  record  is  a  cultural  tool, 
Marek  will  use  it  as  a  trowel  on  the  mass  market. 

It  is  easy  and  probably  correct  to  say  that  RCA 
would  not  allow  Victor  to  be  run  for  any  length 
of  time  on  any  other  principle.  But  Marek's 
policy  is  very  much  his  own. 

"We  are  the  largest  purveyors  of  music  to  the 
American  public,"  he  said  the  other  day  over 
lunch,  "and  I'm  proud  of  it.  Of  course,  I  make  a 
lot  of  music  I  hate.  Everybody  does.  But  when 
you  can  sell  300,000  copies  of  a  Beethoven  Ninth. 
.  .  ."  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  a  light  came 
into  his  eyes— and  for  a  moment  he  was  back 
behind  the  ostrich-feather  boxes  in  the  millinery 
warehouse,  reading  "Hamlet"  to  an  ignorant 
friend  from  the  Bronx. 


THE  WORDLESS  TRIBE  by  Robert  Gordon 

.  .  .  Philistia  was  in  the  iron  age  before  Israel  had  attained  to  it.  In  general, 
archaeological  evidence  has  made  the  Philistines  come  alive  as  a  powerful  and  able 
people,  long  the  victims  of  enemy  propaganda  .  .  .  and  of  their  own  literary  silence. 

—George  Hedley,  "Frontiers  of  Religion,"  Harper's,  November  1956. 


APOLOGIES  are  (ailed  for,  but  alas, 

The  words  choke  in  my  throat:  I  cannot  yield 

The  simple  justice  scholarship  demands. 

Goliath,  it  would  seem,  has  been  misjudged. 

He  knew  the  civic  disciplines,  used  iron 

While  backward  Israel  still  hammered  stone 

And  mused  upon  the  latest  prophet's  wrath. 

Still,  I  must  side  with  David.  As  a  youth 

He  chose  the  light,  swift  pebble  to  bring  down 

The  pompous  master  of  technology; 


And  then  he  turned  to  lighter,  swifter  words 
To  praise  his  God  and  blast  his  enemies. 
I  say  there's  reason  in  the  steadfast  scorn 
This  aide,  wordless  tribe  has  since  received, 
And  all  you  states,  who  out  of  human  clay, 
Bring  forth  some  measure  of  security, 
Take  warning:  build  your  languages,  revere 
The  vibrant  psalmist  with  his  tongue  of  flame, 
For  history  decrees  you  will  be  called 
Eternal  Philistines,  unless  you  speak. 


Richard  A.  Gregg 

RUSSIA'S 
PAMPERED 
YOUTHS 

The  story  of  a  highly  personal 
— and  puzzling — encounter  between  a  young 
American  and  the  Soviet  zoot-suit  set. 

NIE  RASTIT  BARCHUKOV!" 
exhorted  the  brightly  illustrated  poster  in 
the  Leningrad  store  window.  Roughly  translated 
this  means  "Don't  Pamper  Your  Children!"  In  a 
city  whose  boldest  advertising  gambit  heretofore 
had  been  a  small  neon  sign  opposite  my  hotel 
reading  "Taxis— A  Convenient  Form  of  Travel," 
this  seemed  to  deserve  my  attention. 

The  time,  I  might  explain,  was  a  dusky  after- 
noon in  late  November  of  last  year.  I  am  a 
Russian  teacher  in  a  small  New  England  college, 
writing  a  dissertation  on  a  Russian  poet.  And 
the  possibility  of  on-the-spot  research  for  my 
thesis  plus  a  good  deal  of  general  curiosity- 
favored  by  the  largesse  of  one  of  our  founda- 
tions—had brought  me  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  stopped  my  slushy  promenade  down  the 
Nevskii  Prospekt  and  peered  through  the  frost- 
clouded  glass.  The  cartoon  depicted  a  mop- 
haired,  zoot-suited  young  man  sprawling  lan- 
guidly in  an  armchair.  Above  him  hovered  the 
servile  figure  of  his  father,  lighting  a  cigarette 
that  drooped  from  the  boy's  lips;  below,  his 
mother  was  tenderly  propping  a  footstool  under 
his  dangling  and  indifferent  legs.  It  was  a  good 
cartoon,  sharp,  well-drawn.  Yet  its  total  effect 
was  curiously  unreal.  Whatever  problems 
haunted  the  shabby  sea  of  citizens  flowing  by 


me  on  the  broad  boulevard,  it  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  excessive  coddling  was  one.  Indeed 
this  vignette  from  Soviet  family  life,  designed 
to  shock  and  repel,  had,  on  me  at  least,  an  almost 
cheering  effect.  Flashy  clothes,  comfortable  arm- 
chairs, indulgent  parents— somehow  it  was  nice 
to  know  they  could  exist,  even  here. 

"You  .  .  .  American  .  .  .  okay?"  A  voice  from 
behind  interrupted  my  ruminations.  I  turned 
and  took  in  a  slim,  pasty-faced  young  man  in  a 
tall  fur  hat  or  shapka,  shapeless  gray  overcoat, 
and  snub-nosed  unpolished  shoes.  Incredible  as 
it  seemed,  he  had  materialized  at  precisely  the 
moment  I  was  studying  the  poster. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "I'm  an  American." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  before  I  realized 
he  had  recklessly  exhausted  his  entire  English 
vocabulary  in  one  sentence.  I  switched  to  Rus- 
sian; the  young  man's  face  brightened  with  sur- 
prise and  relief;  and  the  conversation  went  on. 

His  name,  I  learned,  was  Grigori,  his  father 
was  a  professor  of  radio  technology,  and  he  him- 
self was  a  mathematics  student  at  the  universitv. 
Aside  from  mathematics  his  main  interests  were, 
in  order  of  increasing  importance:  (1)  the 
paintings  of  Matisse  and  Dufy;  (2)  black- 
market  operations  on  a  fairly  large  scale;  and 
(3)  anything  that  came  from  America,  particu- 
larly if  it  was  loud— jazz,  new  cars,  clothes.  Al- 
though he  deeply  resented  the  government's  lack 
of  enthusiasm  in  promoting  these  varied  in- 
terests, his  apathy  about  politics,  Russian  or 
Western,  seemed  complete. 

I  was  particularly  curious  about  his  interest 
in  modern  art,  and  I  asked  if  he  painted  himself. 

"Right  now  I  study  part-time  at  an  art  school, 
but  I  think  I'll  drop  it  and  concentrate  on 
mathematics.  My  teacher  doesn't  approve  of  my 
decadent  tendencies." 

"Don't  you  think  it's  silly  for  the  government 
to  interfere  in  art?" 

"Nearly  everything  they  do  is  silly." 

"Do  you  like  Picasso,  too?" 

"I'm  not  sure.  He's  pretty  crazy." 

"And  Klee?" 

"Never  heard  of  him.  It's  only  very  recently 
that  we've  been  able  to  find  out  about  Matisse, 
you  know. " 

We  had  begun  to  walk,  and  the  cold  gray 
afternoon  seemed  to  affect  him,  for  he  suddenly 
said,  "My  God  it's  dull  here!" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"No  good  bars,  jazz,  restaurants.  No  pretty 
well-dressed  girls  .  .  ."  Then  brightening:  "Do 
you  own  a  car  in  America?" 

"Yes." 
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"How  many  rooms  in  your  apartment?" 
"Three-and-a-half." 

"Only  the  very  richest  people  here  could  afford 
that.  We  are  extremely  well  off,  and  we  have 
only  three  rooms.  Do  people  really  live  much 
better  in  America?" 

"Yes,  a  great  deal." 

This  seemed  unnecessarily  brutal,  so  I  added: 
"Of  course  you  have  some  very  fine  things  here. 
Your  subway  is  very  handsome.  Much  cleaner 
and  prettier  than  ours." 

"Yes,  but  it's  all  underground." 

1  couldn't  deny  it.  1  went  on:  "Leningrad, 
too,  is  a  very  beautiful  city,  but,"  lapsing  into 
candor  again,  "somehow  I  seem  to  get  depressed 
here.  Perhaps  it's  the  weather." 

"It's  the  people.  They're  all  dressed  alike:  in 
gray  or  black.  Bright  colors  here  are  considered 
a  little  suspicious.  It's  better  to  dress  dully, 
tastelessly,  like  everyone  else.  I  can  always 
tell  a  foreigner  in  the  streets." 

"By  his  clothes,  you  mean." 

"Well,  there's  that,  too,  of  course.  But  I  can 
tell  by  the  way  he  ivalks.  Russians  walk  stiffly, 
heavily,  and  stare  down  a  great  deal.  Haven't 
you  noticed?" 

"Yes."  . 

Grigori  shook  off  these  dark  thoughts.  "Let's 
talk  about  America.  Where's  your  chong  gong?" 
"My  what?" 

"You  know:  chong  gong."  His  jaws  began  to 
work  furiously. 

"Oh,  chewing  gum!  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  chew." 

"You  don't?  It's  terribly  chic." 

A  glance  at  my  watch  warned  me  that  our 
cultural  exchange  was  over  for  the  day.  The 
theater  started  in  an  hour,  and  I  had  not  yet 
dined.  I  excused  myself,  suggesting  that  we  meet 
the  next  day  at  the  same  time. 

"Where?"  he  asked.  "It's  too  cold  in  the 
streets." 

"How  about  a  bar?" 

He  named  one  nearby. 

"Is  it  a  nice  bar?"  I  asked  suspiciously. 

He  assured  me  it  was. 

A    DRINK    WITH  CRIGORI 

MY  DOUBTS  about  the  bar  should  per- 
haps be  explained.  The  day  before,  my 
first  in  Leningrad,  I  had  visited  the  other  kind  of 
bar— a  cold,  brightly-lit,  stone-floored  saloon  with 
an  antiseptic  unpleasantness  about  it  that  re- 
called a  public  lavatory  in  a  railway  station. 
Along  one  side  of  the  room  ran  a  stone-topped 
counter  where  I  had  to  stand  in  line  to  get  a  huge 
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mug  of  cheap  brown  beer.  After  that  I  went  off 
to  one  of  the  stone  tables  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  There  were  no  chairs,  so  I  just  stood, 
drank,  and  gazed  about  at  the  strong  Russian 
faces— hostile,  sullen,  sad,  or  merely  drunken— 
that  surrounded  me. 

Signs  on  the  wall  said  that  smoking  was  for- 
bidden and  vodka  drinking  was  punishable  by 
law,  but  many  smoked,  and  a  few  took  bottles 
out  of  greasy  overcoats  and,  holding  their  mugs 
furtively  under  the  table  tops,  poured  vodka  into 
their  beer.  Suddenly  right  near  me  two  drunken 
workers  closed,  grappled,  slowly  collapsed,  and 
rolled  on  the  muddy  stone  floor.  One  of  them 
had  grabbed  the  other's  face  in  his  hand  and 
was  twisting  the  nose  and  mouth  into  unlikely 
shapes.  Spectators  gathered.  A  surly  middle- 
aged  worker  came  up  to  me. 

"Is  he  a  friend  of  yours?"  he  asked,  nodding 
at  one  of  the  combatants. 

"No." 

"Watch  out  just  the  same,  citizen." 

The  advice,  I  thought,  was  sound.  I  left. 

So,  as  I  say,  a  nice  bar  was  what  I  had  in  mind. 

The  next  day  I  hunted  down  the  address 
Grigori  had  given  me.  The  place  was  easy  to 
find,  but  the  nice  bar  turned  out  to  be  a  genteel 
ice-cream  parlor  filled  with  dusty  tasseled  cur- 
tains, chairs  covered  with  worn  plush,  and  mas- 
sive tables  under  white  tablecloths.  All  this 
under  the  cold,  chaperoning  glare  of  lights  that 
didn't  leave  a  single  corner  unexposed.  The 
atmosphere  of  seedy  decorum  was  expertly  main- 
tained by  small  wall  signs  which  observed 
primly:  "Here  we  do  not  smoke." 

I  finally  spotted  Grigori  waving  from  a 
table  near  the  window  where  he  was  seated  with 
another  boy.  I  walked  over  and  was  introduced 
to  his  companion,  whose  name  was  Dimka.  Be- 
fore we  sat  down  Grigori  took  up  something 
loosely  wrapped  in  an  old  copy  of  Pravda. 

"I  brought  this  for  you,"  he  said. 

I  opened  the  newspaper.  In  it  lay  a  small 
gluey  painting  filled  with  orange,  blue,  and 
murky  yellow  triangles  which  continued  busily 
up  to  its  frameless  edge.  The  whole  wore  an  air 
of  botched  originality  which  was  certainly  not 
lessened  by  pieces  of  Pravda  which  had  stuck 
here  and  there  to  the  shellac. 

"What  do  you  think?"  he  asked. 

I  drew  a  deep  breath.  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it,"  I  said,  "you  are  very  gifted." 

Grigori  looked  smug  and  wrapped  his  paint- 
ing up  in  Pravda  again.  "What  will  you  have 
to  drink?"  he  asked. 

"Beer,"  I  said. 
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"The  beer  here  is  terrible.  I'll  order  some- 
thing more  interesting." 

He  ordered  champagne,  coffee,  and  raspberry 
pop  for  two.  When  they  arrived  he  began  to 
sip  first  one  and  then  the  other  speculatively. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Dimka,  a  gay,  rosy- 
cheeked,  slippery-looking  lad,  took  a  limp,  yellow 
piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it 
to  me:  "How  much  do  you  think  it's  worth?" 

The  document  was  written  in  French  and  ap- 
peared to  be  a  deed  or  share  to  some  mines  in 
the  Kazan  region.  It  was  almost  certainly  pre- 
revolutionary. 

"Nothing,  I  imagine." 

"You  mean  you  don't  want  to  buy  it?" 

"No." 

Dimka  lapsed  into  hurt  silence,  and  Grigori 
took  over  the  conversational  reins.  Non-objec- 
tive art  was  shelved  before  the  more  immediate 
needs  of  Soviet  society.  What  did  I  have  to  sell? 
He  was  interested  in  everything:  my  duffel-coat, 
gloves,  socks,  ties,  shirts,  ballpoint  pens,  and, 
of  course,  American  dollars.  All  in  vain.  Except 
for  a  few  cartons  of  cigarettes  and  two  copies 
of  the  Russian-language  newspaper  of  New  York 
with  which  I  hoped  to  convert  the  people  to  the 
American  Way,  I  had  absolutely  nothing  I  could 
sell.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  reject  every 
proposal  with  a  monotony  which  finally  drove 
Grigori  into  the  sulks.  This,  at  least,  gave  me  a 
chance  to  quiz  Dimka  who,  by  now  recovered 
from  the  bursting  of  the  Kazan  bubble,  had 
grown  more  accessible. 

He  was,  he  said,  a  student  of  voice  at  the 
music  conservatory.  His  father  was  a  movie 
director,  but  his  parents  were  divorced  and  he 
no  longer  lived  with  either  of  them,  preferring 
to  stay  with  a  certain  Ira,  a  fellow  student  at 
the  conservatory,  whom  he  somewhat  obscurely 
referred  to  as  his  "life-long  friend,"  in  the  home 
of  her  father,  a  professor.  A  snapshot  revealed 
Ira  as  a  thin-faced,  frizzle-haired  young  girl. 

As  Dimka  expatiated  on  his  domestic  life  he 
gradually  warmed  to  both  his  subject  and  me.  "I 
wish  you  could  meet  my  little  kitten,"  he  said. 

"I'd  love  to." 

"Really?  How  about  the  day  after  tomorrow- 
Monday?" 
"Fine." 

"Our  chauffeur  will  pick  you  up  outside  the 
hotel  at  ten." 

1  didn't  blink.  "Grand,"  I  said. 

We  rose  to  go,  Grigori  still  brooding  about 
the  black-market  fiasco,  Dimka  in  high  spirits. 
As  we  headed  for  the  door  he  led  me  aside  and 
removed  a  snapshot  from   his  pocket,   ;i  rose 


tinted  studio  photograph  of  a  stout  young 
woman  standing  with  her  hands  on  her  hips 
and  one  leg  placed  on  a  footstool.  She  wore 
slacks  (rare  among  Soviet  girls),  smoked  a  ciga- 
rette (still  rarer),  and  wore  lipstick  (virtually  un- 
heard of). 

"She's  what  you  call  'high  life,' "  he  said 
proudly,  using  the  English  words. 

"She's  all  right,"  I  said,  shaking  my  head 
and  smiling  like  an  old-timer  who  has  to  admit 
that  these  kids  are  moving  pretty  fast. 

"She's  an  actress  in  Archangel,"  Dimka  added. 
"Just  a  personal  friend,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean."  And  then  to  make  sure  I  knew  what  he 
meant,  he  said  in  a  stage  whisper,  "She's  my 
mistress." 

I  wondered  confusedly  what  that  made  Ira. 

AN    EVENING    WITH  NINA 

MONDAY  morning  broke  cold  and 
sunny.  I  was  up  at  daybreak,  devoured 
a  huge,  tepid  Soviet  breakfast  in  my  room,  and 
hastened  down  into  the  strangely  bright  streets 
that  lay  wide  and  almost  unpeopled  save  for 
the  stout  women  in  cloth  boots  who  ceaselessly 
swept  and  shoveled  away  the  graying  snow. 

With  half  an  hour  on  my  hands  before 
Dimka's  arrival  I  decided  on  a  morning  consti- 
tutional. As  I  strode  along,  my  thoughts  traveled 
first  forward  to  my  imminent  encounter  with 
Dimka,  and  then  backward  to  a  girl  named 
Nina,  who  differed  from  Dimka  markedly. 

Nina  had  sat  next  to  me  at  an  afternoon 
performance  at  the  ballet  the  day  before.  She 
was  a  tall,  big-boned  girl  of  about  twenty-six 
with  an  abundant,  classless  bosom  and  warm, 
serious  eyes.  She  wore  a  brown  woolen  dress 
that  was  innocent  of  shape  or  taste,  and  was 
reading— though  I  don't  claim  it  necessarily 
follows— an  edition  of  Shaw's  plays  in  English. 
I  spoke  first;  Nina  answered  quickly,  warmly; 
and  soon  we  were  talking  naturally  and  uncon- 
cernedly in  a  way  that  suggested  that  American 
news  reports  of  a  timorous,  close-mouthed 
Soviet  people  could  stand  revision. 

Nina,  I  soon  learned,  was  unmarried,  lived 
with  her  mother,  and  taught  English  in  a  Lenin- 
grad high  school.  She  liked  her  work,  stayed 
clear  of  politics,  and  found  life  busy,  tiring,  but 
not  dull.  We  talked  almost  continuously  be- 
tween the  acts,  and  when  the  curtain  went  down 
for  the  last  time  Nina  with  an  abrupt  simplicity 
which  touched  me  suggested  that  she  show  me 
something  of  Russian  ai  t,  mv  ignorance  of  whi<  li 
had  evidently  pained  her.  I  accepted,  and  in  a 
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few  minutes  we  were  rattling  toward  the  Lenin- 
grad Art  Museum  in  a  trolley- 
There  we  spent  the  waning  hours  of  the  after- 
noon, Nina  explaining  to  me  about  the  great 
Russian  masters,  Repin.  Aivazovskii,  Ge,  and 
Shishkin.  whose  lack  of  renown  in  the  West  was 
as  puzzling  to  her  as  it  seemed— after  two  hours 
of  patient  scrutiny— justified  to  me. 

Emer^ine  into  the  December  dusk  I  found  I 
was  lost.  But  the  good  Nina  offered  to  walk 
back  to  the  hotel  with  me.  As  we  went  through 
the  darkening  Leningrad  streets  something  in 
her  calm,  sensible  good  humor  suggested  to  me 
that  I  might  repav  her  kindness  with  candor. 

My  unsolicited  critique  of  things  Soviet  (how 
rude  it  must  have  sounded!)  began  with  the  ab- 
sence of  free  speech  (one  of  the  few  arguments 
you  can  prove  a  priori  without  using  facts  which 
a  Russian  will  dispute):  and  it  ended— how  else 
in  December  1956  could  it  have  ended?— in  the 
streets  of  Budapest. 

Nina  listened  attentively,  with  growing  un- 
easiness. Our  walk  was  over  now  and  we  were 
standing  before  the  Astoria.  It  was  dark  and 
quite  cold,  but  I  had  started  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  finish.  From  time  to  time  Nina  inter- 
rupted me,  hesitantly  repeating  what  she  had 
read  about  fascist  provokatory ,  bewildered 
workers,  and  so  forth,  but  each  time  I  brushed 
her  aside  with  a  flat  denial  or  heavy  sarcasm  and 
plunged  excitedly,  even  angrily,  on.  I  could 
feel  that  the  emotion  of  my  words  was  com- 
municating, but  I  was  not  prepared  for  what 
happened.  Suddenly  Nina  broke  in  again: 

".All  right,"  she  said,  "111  admit  that  what 
you  are  saying  may  be  true.  I  am  not  saying  it 
is,  but  I'll  admit  that  it  might  be.  What  good 
do  you  think  your  truth  is  to  me?  Can  believing 
these  terrible  things  make  me  any  happier?  And 
what  do  you  think  I  could  do  about  it  anyhow?" 

I  was  silent.  What  indeed? 

"We  have  quarreled,"  said  Nina  at  last. 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said,  and  went  on  quickly, 
"It  was  my  fault.  I  was  very  frank,  too  frank. 
I'm  sorry." 

"That's  all  right.  But  I  must  go."  Then, 
almost  as  an  afterthought,  she  added,  "I  think 
some  of  the  things  you  said  were  true." 

A    MORNING    W I  TH    DIME  A 

RE  S  O  L  V  I  N  G  to  bring  at  least  a  few  of 
these  issues  to  Dimka's  butterfly  attention, 
I  started  back  to  the  hotel.  But  before  I  reached 
it  a  car  drew  up  beside  me  and  Dimka's  rosy 
face  popped  out  of  the  window.   "Allyo  .  .  . 
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Gregg!  Climb  in!"  In  a  minute  I  was  sitting 
beside  him  in  the  back  seat  and  we  were  off. 

A  hasty  glance  at  the  "chauffeur  and  automo- 
bile" convinced  me  that  "gardener  and  jalopy" 
would  have  been  a  more  accurate  American 
translation.  In  size  and  style  the  car  looked 
roughly  like  a  '46  Ford,  and  the  old,  grizzled 
driver  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  ma- 
chine. 

The  next  stop  was  a  liquor  store  where  Dimka 
bought  a  bottle  of  wine  for  twenty-five  roubles— 
slightly  less  than  the  daily  wages  of  an  unskilled 
worker— and  since  Dimka's  home  was  nearbv, 
we  wrent  the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot:  down  a 
bleak,  clean  street,  under  a  stone  arcade,  across 
a  snow-covered  courtyard,  and  into  a  chilly, 
respectable  apartment  house.  Dimka  took  me 
up  to  the  second  floor  where  he  stopped  and 
jauntily  punched  out  a  secret  tattoo  on  the 
doorbell.  In  a  minute  the  frizzle-haired  gamin 
of  the  snapshot  was  letting  us  in. 

Ira  was  a  small,  nicely-shaped  creature  of 
nineteen.  She  wore  a  mud-colored  dress  and  had 
an  air  of  brutal  shyness  about  her  which  I  was 
later  to  observe  in  many  Soviet  girls.  It  comes, 
I  finally  decided,  from  a  total  absence  of  social 
poise,  and  is  not,  I  might  add,  without  a  certain 
obscure  charm. 

After  we  had  removed  our  things,  Dimka  in 
a  manner  that  was  both  apologetic  and  per- 
functory offered  to  show  me  around.  The  apart- 
ment was  large— five  rooms— and  sunny.  It  was 
equipped  with  all  the  essentials— hot  water,  elec- 
tricity, central  heating,  gas  stove— and  some  con- 
spicuous non-essentials— telephone,  radio,  piano, 
TV  set,  and  an  excellent  library.  Yet  these 
things  seemed  only  to  underline  the  ingrained 
shabbiness  of  the  rest:  the  rough,  barn-like  floor, 
the  peeling  window  sills,  the  old  wallpaper,  and 
the  cold,  leprous  little  bathroom. 

When  the  tour  was  over  Ira  and  I  sat  down 
while  Dimka  fetched  some  glasses  and  poured 
.  out  the  wine.  For  once  in  Russia  no  one  pro- 
posed a  toast:  they  just  began  to  drink.  I  took 
a  sip.  A  litde  sweet,  but  not  bad  .  .  .  not  bad  at 
all.  I  leaned  back  and  at  this,  as  if  they  had  been 
stocking  up  for  weeks,  Dimka  and  Ira  suddenly 
deluged  me  with  questions. 

From  Dimka:  What  do  they  really  put  in  cock- 
tails? From  Ira:  Did  I  get  married  in  a  church? 
From  Dimka:  Were  the  cars  shown  in  Amrrika 
(the  Russian-language  magazine  distributed  by 
our  government)  really  that  shiny?  From  Dimka 
again:  Could  I  yodel  like  a  cowboy?  (It  was  only 
by  croaking  out  a  few  bars  that  I  convinced  him 
I  could  not.)  From  Ira:  Does  my  wife  do  her 
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own  laundry?  From  Dimka:  What  did  I  think 
of  Ray  Anthony  .  .  .  Louis  Armstrong  .  .  .  Elvis 
Presley? 

I  answered  as  fast  as  I  could,  though  some- 
times I  fell  minutes  behind  the  questions.  Pour- 
ing out  a  second  glass  of  wine  for  myself,  I 
wondered  dazedly  what  had  become  of  the  high 
plane  of  discussion.  But  Dimka  was  inde- 
fatigable: "Tell  us  about  New  York,"  and  then 
before  I  had  a  chance  to  say  anything,  "and 
Broadway  .  .  .  and  those  lights!" 

"Well,"  I  said  lamely,  "they're  awfully  bright." 

"My  God,  but  the  cars  must  go  fast  down 
Broadway,"  said  Dimka  in  a  low  excited  voice. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  I  said,  hoping  to  dis- 
courage at  least  some  of  this  silliness,  "they  go 
very  slowly." 

Cries  of  dismay  and  incredulity.  1  felt  a  little 
ashamed  of  myself  and  began  to  mutter  some- 
thing about  many  cars  and  narrow  streets. 

"Which  do  you  prefer,"  Ira  broke  in,  "Lenin- 
grad or  New  York?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  Leningrad  is  more  beautiful/' 
I  said  cautiously,  "but  I  like  New  York  better 
just  the  same.  You  can't  imagine  how  lively  it 
is  in  the  fall,  and  around  Christmas,"  I  added  a 
little  wistfully,  "it's  even  nicer." 

"Say,  when  exactly  is  Christmas?"  asked  Dimka 
in  an  exploratory  tone.  I  explained. 

"Anyway,"  said  Ira  with  a  certain  pride,  "I'm 
sure  New  York  isn't  as  cold  as  Leningrad." 

"Oh  nowhere  near." 

Dimka  eyed  my  huge  duffel-coat  draped  on 
the  chair:  "Then  why  all  that?" 

"It's  just  the  style,"  I  said  defensively. 
"Could  I  try  it  on?"  Dimka  asked. 
"Of  course." 

But  Ira  was  quicker.  "Me  first!"  she  cried,  and 
snatching  up  my  coat  pulled  it  excitedly  on. 

"Wait!"  said  Dimka.  He  rummaged  in  a  closet 
for  a  moment  and  came  up  with  two  little 
wooden  pistols,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  Ira.  The 
two  sidled  up  to  me  with  sinister  smiles.  Sud- 
denly Dimka  whipped  out  his  pistol.  "Pchkoo!" 
he  barked,  "Pchkoo— Pchkoo!" 

I  doubled  up,  clutched  at  my  abdomen. 

"Amerikanshie  ganstery!"  cried  Ira  delight- 
edly. 

BORIS'    HOT  PIANO 

HAPPILY,  my  dignity  was  saved  by  the 
door  bell.  Ira  rose  to  see  who  it  was,  and  a 
moment  later  returned  with  a  dark,  square- 
faced  young  man  who  was  introduced  as  Boris. 
Boris,   it   seemed,    played    the    piano   in  a 


Leningrad  jazz  orchestra,  and  only  a  minimal 
amount  of  effort  was  needed  to  herd  him 
over  to  the  piano  where  he  was  soon  happily 
knocking  out  experimental  chords.  When  these 
preliminaries  had  run  their  course  Boris'  Eace 
turned  dark  with  concentration  and  he  swung 
into  a  hard-driving  version  of  "Chattanooga 
Choo-choo." 

In  a  single  movement  Dimka  and  Ira  turned 
toward  me,  serene  in  their  confidence.  I  did  not 
fail  them.  By  some  wild  coincidence  it  happens 
that  I  know  all  the  words  to  "Chattanooga 
Choo-choo."  Wine  glass  in  hand  I  rose  and 
began:  "Pardon  me  boss  .  .  ." 

After  that  we  did  "Summertime"  and  "Em- 
braceable  You,"  and  then  Dimka  turned  his 
sticky,  nasal  voice  to  a  sentimental  Russian 
number  called  "Dalyokii  Drug."  (The  title 
means  "Distant  Friend,"  and  is  addressed,  Dimka 
explained,  to  that  great  French  artist  and  friend 
of  the  peoples'  democracies,  Yves  Montand.) 
Finally,  Dimka,  Ira,  and  Boris  all  joined  in  a 
spirited  marching  song  with  incongruously 
mournful  words.  They  sang  with  broad,  foolish 
smiles  on  their  faces  and  when  it  was  over  I 
asked  what  was  up.  Dimka  sheepishly  explained 
that  it  was  a  parody  of  the  song  sung  by  Soviet 
pioneers  on  their  way  to  colonize  Siberia.  I 
laughed  and  asked  if  any  one  was  ever  forced  to 
go  off  to  Siberia. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Dimka,  "it's  what  you  do  when 
the  girl  you  love  marries  the  other  man.  Every 
one  feels  sorry  for  you,  so  you  settle  in  Siberia 
to  forget." 

"You  mean  that  you,  for  instance,  wouldn't 
ever  consider  going  there?" 

"Me?  Why  should  I?  I  feel  fine.  Besides,  I 
don't  care  a  thing  about  politics.  My  God,  do 
you  realize  that  I  wasn't  even  a  Komsomol?" 
This  evidently  represented  the  has  fond  of 
political  apathy. 

At  last  I  thought  I  saw  an  opening.  "You 
mean,"  I  said,  "that  you  think  the  system  is 
wrong?" 

Dimka's  eyes  turned  glassy.  "The  system?"  he 
said  vaguely,  "oh  I  don't  know  about  that.  11 
they  could  only  have  some  jolly  bars  here  and 
the  girls  could  dress  a  little  better." 

1  gave  up.  In  the  succeeding  lull  Boris  ex<  used 
himself  and  left.  The  rest  of  us  fell  silent. 

At  this  point  Dimka  revealed  his  savoir-faire 
as  a  host.  "I  suppose,"  he  said  carelessly,  "you 
noticed  our  telephone?" 

I  said  I  had. 

"Do  you  realize,"  he  continued,  smiling  with 
anticipation,  "that  if  you  dial  a  certain  number 
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a  voice  will  automatically  tell  you  the  correct 
time?" 
•Really?" 

Dimka  mistook  apathy  for  doubt.   "But  I'm 
serious,"  he  insisted,  "here,  try  it  yourself!" 
"Oh  I'm  sure—" 
"No  but  try  it!" 

Beside  himself,  Dimka  dialed  the  number  and 
excitedly  held  the  receiver  against  my  unresist- 
ing ear.  As  a  rasping  recorded  voice  told  me  the 
time  Dimka  peered  intently  at  my  face,  expect- 

ig,  I  suppose,  to  behold  the  mingled  wonder 
and  fear  of  the  savage  confronted  with  a  pocket 
mirror.  I  gave  him  a  flabby  little  smile. 

Undaunted,  he  went  on:  "Do  you  know  what's 
fun?" 

"No,"  I  said  suspiciously. 

"fust  dial  any  old  number  and  then  ask  the 
person  a  lot  of  silly  questions.  Come  on,  let's 
try  it!" 

Old  memories  of  rainy  Saturday  afternoons  at 
home  with  the  gang  .  .  .  "Do  you  have  Prince 
Albert  in  a  can?"  .  .  .  Ah,  youth! 

"No,"  I  said,  firmly  this  time. 

Dimka  began  to  look  discouraged. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  momentary  silence 
I  got  up  and  began  to  look  at  the  handsome 
array  of  books  on  the  shelves:  Schedrin,  Gogol, 
Mayakovskii,  Tolstoi  ...  I  took  down  a  copy  of 
Anna  Karenina  and  opened  it.  It  cracked. 

Dimka,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  trying 
on  my  cap  with  the  ear  muffs,  came  over.  "Splen- 
did editions!"  he  said.  Then,  nonchalantly  tak- 
ing down  one  book  of  a  four-volume  edition  of 
Goncharov:  "Here  ...  a  souvenir  from  your  new 
friends." 

"Oh  no.  Really—"  I  was  embarrassed.  The 
book,  I  felt  sure,  was  not  Dimka's. 

"Goncharov  is  rather  a  bore,"  he  said  sym- 
pathetically.  "How  about  Chekov?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  really  couldn't—"  I  began  again. 

But  the  more  I  declined,  the  more  insistent 
Dimka  grew. 

"Any  book  in  the  place!"  he  cried  with  an 
expansive  wave  of  the  hand.  "Here,  you  must 
take  something."  He  pulled  a  big  brown  book 
off  the  shelf  and  thrust  it  on  me.  "This  one,  for 
instance;  it's  by  the  famous  Soviet  writer  .  .  . 
uh  .  .  ."  looking  closely,      Zhikharioff ! " 

I  began  to  feel  that  it  was  time  to  yield. 
"Thank  you,"  I   murmured,  "I  am  touched." 

"Permit  me,"  said  Dimka,  now  very  grand 
seigneur,  "to  inscribe  a  lew  words  of  friendship." 

He  took  out  his  pen  and  wrote:  "In  memory 
of  our  friendship.  December  2,  1956,"  and 
signed  it.    I  i hanked  him  and  took  the  book. 
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But  to  my  alarm  this  act  of  largesse  only 
spurred  Dimka  on  to  greater  sacrifices.  Rum- 
maging in  a  drawer  he  brought  out  a  small  pile 
of  picture  postcards  which  depicted  Sochi  by 
moonlight,  the  Kremlin,  a  chubby  Ukrainian 
girl  playing  the  accordion,  and  so  forth.  Alter 
the  postcards  came  a  small  cracked  ikon  (given 
to  Ira,  Dimka  explained,  by  a  "believing  aunt"), 
a  worn  worker's  cap,  and  a  shoehorn. 

As  the  pile  of  presents  mounted  so  did 
Dimka's  affection  for  me.  "Gregg,"  he  said,  visi- 
bly moved  by  his  own  generosity,  "you  really 
must  come  back  to  Russia  soon.  But  in  the 
summer  next  time.  It's  so  much  nicer  in  the 
summer.  We  could  do  all  sorts  of  things  to- 
gether. And  instead  of  staying  at  the  hotel  you 
coidd  live  light  here!  Wouldn't  that  be  won- 
derful, kitten?  You,  me,  and  Gregg— together!" 
Shaking  his  head  and  smiling:  "What  times!" 

Ira  stiricd  uneasily,  but  Dimka  only  grew 
more  exalted:  "Gregg,  let's  be  eternal  friends!" 

"All  right,"  I  said.  Never  had  I  felt  my  emo- 
tional shallowness  more  acutely. 

"And  you  will  promise  to  write  us  from 
America?" 

In  the  quicksands  of  sentiment  it  was  best 
not  to  struggle. 

"I  promise,"  I  said,  sinking  with  each  word. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this  I  suddenly  noticed 
that  it  was  well  past  noon.  Relieved  at  an  ex- 
cuse to  cut  short  these  effusions,  I  prepared  to 
go.  Dimka  made  no  attempt  to  detain  me,  but 
as  I  pulled  on  my  coat  he  asked  about  my  plans 
for  the  next  day.  I  said  I  was  hoping  to  visit 
the  summer  palace  at  Pushkin. 

Dimka  had  a  predictable  brainstorm:  "Why,  I 
can  go  with  you  and  be  your  guide!" 

We  fixed  an  hour  and  I  bid  Dimka  and  Ira  a 
warm  good-by.  With  no  car  at  my  disposal,  and 
having  only  the  dimmest  idea  where  I  was,  I  was 
forced  to  take  a  taxi  back  to  the  Astoria. 

"eternal  friendship" 

PUNCTUALLY  at  ten  the  following 
morning  Dimka  was  knocking  at  my  hotel- 
room  door.  I  had  already  finished  breakfast  and 
was  eager  to  be  off.  Dimka,  alas,  was  not.  Clearly 
one  did  not  meet  an  American  every  day,  and 
there  were  certain  formalities  to  be  observed: 
my  pants  and  shirts  must  be  examined  and 
priced,  my  neckties  fondled,  my  soap  sniffed,  my 
traveler's  checks  wondered  at. 

"If  only,"  Dimka  sighed,  "you  had  thought  to 
bring  some  real  American  money  with  you!" 
My  amusement  at  these  carryings-on  was  wear- 
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ing  a  trifle  thin;  but  at  last  Dimka's  ritual  curi- 
osity was  appeased  and,  richer  by  a  silk  necktie, 
two  packages  of  cigarettes,  and  a  TWA  bag, 
he  agreed  to  leave. 

But  now  it  was  my  turn  to  hesitate,  for  sud- 
denly I  could  not  find  my  room  key.  How  silly! 
I  glanced  perfunctorily  about.  Then  I  launched 
into  an  indignant  search,  beginning,  as  is  my 
wont,  in  the  least  likely  places:  under  the  car- 
pets, between  the  bed  covers,  behind  the  bath- 
tub. I  even  risked  new  inroads  of  Dimka's  mag- 
pie curiosity  by  getting  out  the  keys  to  my  suit- 
case and  opened  that  again.  All  in  vain. 

In  the  meanwhile  Dimka  sat;  Dimka  whistled: 
Dimka  loitered  about  making  some  very  foolish 
suggestions.  Dimka,  in  short,  got  on  my  nerves 
no  end.  With  elaborate  courtesy  I  suggested  that 
he  might  be  more  comfortable  waiting  down- 
stairs. Dimka  thought  not.  I  switched  to  can- 
dor and  explained  that  I  was  of  a  nervous  dis- 
position and  would  hunt  more  effectively  alone. 
Dimka  shrugged  his  shoulders,  pulled  on  his 
coat,  and  said  he'd  be  back  in  an  hour. 

Without  Dimka  underfoot  my  searches  as- 
sumed a  certain  coherence,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  found  the  key  in  a  place  so  obvious  that  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  mention  it.  But  in  a  moment 
my  relief  changed  to  alarm.  For  I  suddenly 
noticed  that  my  wallet  was  no  longer  on  me. 
Thinking  hard,  I  recalled  that  I  had  taken  it 
out  to  get  at  the  suitcase  key,  placing  it,  for 
some  reason,  on  the  floor  behind  me.  I  looked 
down:  it  was  no  longer  there. 

Furiously,  I  began  another  search.  And  as  I 
hunted  a  small  nasty  suspicion  took  root  and 
grew  larger,  and  nastier. 

The  telephone  interrupted  my  hectic  rummag- 
ings. I  answered. 

"Allyo,  is  that  you,  Gregg?"  inquired  a  familiar 
voice. 

"Dimka!"  Pangs  of  remorse.  Only  a  small, 
mean  nature  such  as  mine  could  ever  ...  I  ex- 
plained I  had  found  the  key  but  had  almost 
simultaneously  lost  my  wallet,  making  a  great 
many  wry  little  remarks  designed  to  show  that 
I  could,  at  least,  chuckle  at  my  own  foibles. 
Dimka  was  all  sympathy  and  said  he'd  be  right 
over.  I  hung  up,  greatly  relieved,  and  resumed 
my  search. 

But  as  the  late  morning  hours  dragged  on  and 
every  inch  of  the  room  passed  under  my  inspe< 
tion  one  fact  became  progressively  clear:  the 
xvallet  was  not  there.  Neither,  it  occurred  to  me 
suddenly,  was  Dimka.  The  old  nasty  suspicion 
took  root  again.  But  if  it  solved  the  major  ques- 
tion it  raised  some  puzzling  minor  ones.  For  what 


then  was  the  meaning  of  Dimka's  elaborate  gen- 
erosity the  day  before?  Why  had  he  been  re- 
luctant to  leave  my  apartment  if  he  had  already 
pocketed  the  wallet?  And  what  on  earth  did  the 
solicitous  phone  call  mean? 

Sorely  confused  and  not  a  little  depressed,  I 
gave  up,  slumped  down  on  the  edge  of  my  bed, 
and  stared  broodingly  before  me.  My  vacant  eye 
fell  on  Dimka's  book  on  a  chair  by  the  bed.  List- 
lessly I  picked  it  up  and  examined  it  for  the 
first  time.  Almost  new  .  .  .  de  luxe  edition  .  .  . 
twenty-eight  roubles  .  .  .  and  not,  I  noticed,  by 
a  Soviet  author  at  all  but  by  a  contemporary 
of  Pushkin's.  Aimlessly  I  flipped  through  the 
pages  from  back  to  front.  Then  all  at  once,  I 
knew— for  in  the  place  of  yesterday's  flyleaf,  em- 
bellished by  Dimka's  words  of  friendship,  there 
was  now  only  the  ragged  base  of  a  confiscated 
page. 

Dimka,  having  taken  my  wallet,  had  quietly 
torn  out  the  page,  doubtless  while  I  was  peering 
into  odd  corners  of  the  room.  His  motives?  An 
unwonted  access  of  prudence,  perhaps— he  had, 
after  all,  signed  his  name  in  full  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page— or,  just  as  likely,  a  mere  supple- 
mentary act  of  spite. 

I  leaned  back  on  the  bed,  making  somber 
calculations:  one  hundred  roubles  (about  ten 
dollars),  driver's  license,  some  keys  and  addresses. 
The  telephone  broke  in.  I  sprang  at  it:  "Hello? 
.  .  .  Hello?"  Silence.  Then  a  click.  I  recalled 
Dimka's  conception  of  good  fun.  These  high 
jinks  might  go  on  all  afternoon.  I  put  on  my 
things,  left  the  room,  went  down  into  the  early 
afternoon  twilight,  and  walked  and  walked  until 
it  was  quite  dark. 

That  was  Leningrad  in  December.  Now  it  is 
mid-spring  in  New  York,  and  only  three  weeks 
ago  I  received  in  the  mail  a  letter  postmarked 
Moscow.  It  was  very  short  and  read,  in  transla- 
tion, as  follows: 

Hello  Mr.  Gregg! 

You  no  doubt  remember  the  Hotel  Astoria 
and  your  Russian  friends  Dimka  and  Ira. 
Right  now  my  dear  friend  and  I  are  in  Mos- 
cow. We  often  think  of  you.  Are  you  plan- 
ning to  come  to  Moscow  for  the  youth 
festival? 

You  must  write  me  at  the  following  address 
(he  gave  the  address).  I  shall  be  expecting 
your  letters. 

Good-by, 
Dimka 

And  good-by  to  you,  too,  Dimka. 


How  280,000  people 
at  General  Electric 
benefit  from  its  progress 

More  than  200,000  new  jobs  have  been  created  since  1939; 
pay  and  benefits  are  up  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  living 

In  the  last  two  decades  employment  at  General  Electric  has  been  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  six  times  as  fast  as  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  the 
company  is  now  providing  jobs  for  over  280.000  men  and  women. 

These  are  good  jobs,  and  they  are  getting  better.  In  1939,  the 
average  General  Electric  employee  earned  S2.026  a  year  including  the 
value  of  benefit  programs.  Today  he  earns  well  over  21/o  times  as 
much,  and  that  includes  a  broad  package  of  pension,  insurance,  vaca- 
tion, holiday,  and  other  benefits  that  give  him  better  economic  security 
and  personal  satisfaction. 

Jobs  from  serving  customers 

One  significant  force  behind  this  progress  for  employees  is  the  desire 
of  everyone  at  General  Electric  to  attract  and  serve  customers. 

This  means,  for  example,  a  continuing  investment  in  research  and 
development  to  assure  a  constant  stream  of  new  and  improved  prod- 
ucts. In  this  area,  General  Electric  is  spending  more  than  three  times 
as  much,  per  sales  dollar,  as  the  average  manufacturing  company. 

In  this  process,  many  new  jobs  have  been  created.  We  estimate  that 
over  one-third  of  the  men  and  women  at  General  Electric  work  on 
products  the  company  did  not  make  in  1939.  And  thousands  more  jobs 
were  created  as  existing  products  were  continually  improved  —  im- 
provements that  attracted  new  customers  and  made  electricity  still 
more  useful  in  American  homes,  farms,  and  industries. 

Jobs  through  planning  ahead 

Progress  for  employees  is  spurred,  too,  when  General  Electric  takes 
the  risks  necessary  to  expand  and  modernize  productive  facilities. 

The  willingness  of  376.000  share  owners  to  continue  modernization 
and  expansion  programs  means  that  General  Electric  is  investing  more 
than  $500  million  in  the  period  1956  through  1958  —  an  investment 
to  serve  customers  better  that  can,  in  turn,  create  even  more  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  greater  job  security. 

On  these  pages  are  some  of  the  ways  General  Electric  is  trying  not 
only  to  improve  the  jobs  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  company, 
but  also  to  offer  more  of  the  personal  satisfactions  that  mean  a  better 
life  for  them  and  their  families. 


This  advertisement  is  another  in  a  series  reporting  how  General  Electric  s 
progress  affects  many  people  —  customers,  for  example,  or  share  owners, 
employees,  suppliers,  dealers,  and  nearly  every  citizen.  For  information  of 
General  Electrics  activities  in  the  interests  of  all  these  people,  write  for 
our  latest  Annual  Report:  Department  2-1131,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


Harry  Bowers,  toolmaker  at  Schenectad' 
uses  skills  developed  by  in-plant  trainin, 

Opportunities  for  self-de ve lopmen 

People  at  General  Electric  are  encourage 
to  develop  themselves  to  their  maximir 
ability.  For  example,  the  company  coj 


William  Thomas.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  has 
good  start  toward  family  financial  security 

Aid  toward  family  protection.  Under  Gei 
eral  Electric's  insurance  plan,  employee 
also  can  have  life  insurance  and  incomi 
protection  in  case  of  sickness  or  acciden- 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Jeanette  Wenzel  at  Evendale,  0.,  is  acquir 
ing  shares  in  the  company  she  works  fon 

Employee  share  ownership.  The  Genera] 
Electric  Savings  and  Stock  Bonus  Pla 
offers  employees  the  opportunity  to  becomj 
share  owners.  150.000  are  participating! 


moell  Lepisto  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  gets 
lore  professional  training  in  engineering. 

nets  over  1,000  courses  in  factory  skills, 
00  courses  for  technical  and  profession- 
[  personnel,  and  spends  about  $40  million 
fich  year  to  train  or  to  retrain  employees. 


Jennie  Barlow  has  a  better  work  area,  more 
light  since  modernization  at  Everett,  Mass. 

Clean,  safe  place  to  work.  General  Elec- 
tric is  constantly  engaged  in  studies  and 
investment  to  make  working  conditions  in 
plants  cleaner,  safer  —  and  more  efficient. 


David  Goldstein,  Lynn,  Mass.:  G-E  group 
insurance  paid  $8,000  of  his  medical  bills. 

Assistance  in  meeting  medical  expenses. 

By  paying  part  of  the  cost,  General  Elec- 
tric offers  employees  and  their  families 
an  inexpensive  medical  insurance  plan. 


uce  Glenn  and  his  wife  welcome  his 
', 570  suggestion  award  at  Richland.  W ash. 

fward  for  good  ideas.  Over  $7  million 
s  been  paid  to  General  Electric  men 
id  women  for  constructive  ideas  since  our 
'iggestion  Plan  was  formalized  in  1922. 


Thomas  Marshall,  sales  engineer  at  Balti-  James  Creamer  is  now  manager  of  finance 
more,  represents  G.E.  to  electric  utilities.     for  an  $11  million  operation  at  Syracuse. 

Positions  of  responsibility.  For  those  employees  who  want  and  can  handle  increased 
responsibilities,  General  Electric  offers  opportunities  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  In  an 
average  year,  more  than  25,000  men  and  women  take  advantage  of  company-con- 
ducted courses  that  are  designed  to  help  prepare  employees  for  more  responsible  jobs. 


ilton  Hall,  maintenance  man  at  Appliance  Park,  Louisville,  recently  bought  a  home, 
is  wife's  new  kitchen  includes  many  electrical  appliances  made  where  he  works. 

igher  real  pay.  Compensation  at  General  Electric  is  interpreted  broadly  to  include 
>t  only  monetary  returns,  but  also  the  value  of  benefit  programs.  Since  1939.  the  rise 
.  average  annual  earnings  (wages  and  benefits)  of  the  people  at  General  Electric  is 
r  in  excess  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  livinu.  Averase  earnings  set  a  new  record  in  1956. 


Stanley  Sullivan,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  retired  and 
has  more  time  for  his  hobby,  ceramics. 

Help  toward  retirement  security.  General 
Electric's  pension  plan,  to  which  both  em- 
ployees and  the  company  contribute,  was 
substantially    improved   again   in  1955. 


After  Hours 


COLD  ROD 

IN  MY  meager  experience  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  been  incapable 
of  producing  a  lool-(i.e.,  me)-proof 
one-cylinder  engine.  I  consider  my- 
self as  handy  as  the  next  fellow  at 
wrapping  a  cord  around  the  top 
of  a  rotary  lawn  motor,  and  the 
snap  of  my  wrist  spins  it  lustily.  I 
know  which  lever  or  nob  is  the 
choke  and  I  know  how  to  set  it.  I 
know  that  it  is  reasonable  that  a 
cold  engine  should  take  longer  to 
start  than  a  warm  one.  I  wrap  the 
cord.  I  set  the  choke.  I  pull  and  she 
spins  .  .  .  chuff,  chuff,  chuff,  squeak 
and  pfluff.  Sometimes  on  the  sixth 
or  seventh  try  it  goes  tch-tch-tch-tch, 
ack-ack-ack-ack,  zr-zr-zrrrrrrRRRRR, 
and  it's  off.  I  push  in  the  choke 
"slowly"  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions and  start  down  the  lawn  cut- 
ting a  fine  swathe.  Sometimes  I 
make  forty  feet  before  pfluff  over- 
comes the  motor  and  me,  and  then 
I  have  another  session  of  chuff-chuff- 
chuff. 

More  often  than  not,  the  machine 
and  I  are  through  for  the  day.  It 
gives  a  few  encouraging  hints,  an 
occasional  tch-tch  and  an  ack-ack 
or  two  just  to  keep  me  at  it,  but 
in  the  end  I  admit  I'm  being  teased. 
I  give  up  and  the  insolent  silence  of 
the  machine,  gaudy  in  bright  red 
and  green,  seems  to  tell  me  that 
grass  is  one  of  nature's  creations  and 
I  shouldn't  want  to  chop  its  head 
off. 

My  mower  was  the  light  of  my 
life  the  first  summer  I  had  it;  the 
second  summer  it  began   to  show 


temperament.  It  had  decided  that 
its  place  in  my  affections  was  secure 
and  it  could  just  sit  around  the 
house  and  take  my  hospitality  for 
granted.  I  sent  it  for  a  checkup, 
having  diagnosed  its  trouble  as  low 
oil  pressure  and  general  lethargy, 
and  after  a  week  of  tests  and  break- 
fast in  bed,  it  came  back  with  its 
choke  bent  and  its  leaf  mulcher 
missing  but  its  spirits  were  high  and 
its  metabolism  normal.  By  late 
August  it  was  as  healthy  and  tanned 
and  full  of  vigor  as  a  teen-age  boy— 
another  kind  of  prime  mover  for 
pushing  lawn  mowers  who  also  re- 
veals unexpected  displays  of  tem- 
perament but  can  be  talked  to. 

I  was  willing  to  believe  that  my 
mower  had  a  justified  complaint 
against  me  and  my  natural  mechan- 
ical ineptitude,  and  when  it  started 
up  early  this  summer  with  a  sur- 
prising vigor  I  had  decided  that 
perhaps  it  had  finally  learned  how 
to  cope  with  me.  But  it  sat  back  on 
its  haunches  after  a  few  minutes  and 
refused  to  budge.  This  time,  I  said 
to  myself,  I'm  going  to  get  it  to  the 
doctor  before  it  develops  any  deep 
neuroses  and  gets  so  lost  in  its  own 
world  that  no  amount  of  therapy 
will  bring  it  out  again.  When  I  went 
for  consultation  I  found  a  ward  full 
of  rotary  motors  of  all  makes  and 
sizes,  forty  or  fifty  of  them  sitting 
on  a  garage  floor,  all  silent,  all 
plunged  in  withdrawal.  It  was  a 
moving  sight,  all  those  potentially 
normal  and  useful  servants  of  man 
lost  in  silence,  the  victims,  no  doubt, 
of  early  traumas  inflicted  by  unwary 
parents  like  me.  Would  they  ever 
laugh  again?  I  wondered. 

I  have  decided  to  shift  doctors. 


Three  weeks  in  the  hospital  ha 
done  nothing  for  my  mower  bu« 
make  it  hate  me  more  than  ever.  I 
suspect  it  needs  major  surgery.  If  i 
should  die  on  the  table,  it  will  a 
no  more  dead  than  it  usually  is,  an< 
I'll  be  able  to  comfort  myself  win 
the  thought  that  everything  win 
done  for  it  that  was  humanly  poi 
sible. 

MUSEUM,  HO 

IN  MATTERS  nautical  I  hav«, 
always  found  myself  in  sympathy 
with  a  certain  ship's  captain  whosi 
mate  was  puzzled  by  the  way  "th( 
old  man"  several  times  a  day  woukj 
leave  the  bridge,  go  to  his  cabini 
open  a  locked  strongbox,  and  glana 
at  a  slip  of  paper  which  he  woul( 
then  lock  up  again.  The  captaii 
died  at  sea,  and  the  first  thing  thi 
mate  did  was  to  leave  the  bridge,  g< 
to  the  captain's  cabin,  open  tin 
strongbox,  and  look  to  see  what  wa 
on  the  slip  of  paper.  It  said:  "Star 
board  right;  port  left." 

But  whether  you  know  your  por 
from  your  starboard  is  no  reason  not 
on  your  next  visit  to  the  tidewatel 
country  of  Virginia,  to  visit  th( 
Mariners  Museum  at  Newport  News 
Strictly  speaking  it  is  not  in  Newpor 
News,  which  is  one  of  its  most  ainia 
ble  characteristics.  It  is  on  the  out! 
skirts,  north  of  the  city,  just  of 
Route  60,  and  sits  unpretentious!' 
in  a  lovely  park  which,  when  I  wnM 
there  in  late  April,  was  filled  witl]| 
blossoming  dogwoods,  azaleas,  an< 
many  other  flowering  shrubs. 

It  is  a  museum,  first  of  all,  with  ii( 
marble  steps  to  climb;  it  has  ampli 
space  to  park.  (Continued  on  p.  86. 


New  ideas  through  imagination  .  .  . 

From  the  Materials  Handling  Development  Center  of 


CLARK 

EQUIPMENT 


PLANNING  FOR  INDUSTRIES'  HEAVIEST  LOADS 


tfQUSE-SJZE  REDIVOOD- 

L(/MBERt  STEEL. . .  30  TOA/S  fO 
T//£  LOAD.  AWGE  CLARK  FORK 
TRUCK  MOVES  THE  MASSIVE  LOADS 
QFAA/Y  /A/DC/STRY  REQU/R/A/G  T///S  G-/AA/T 


fOR  LEAD-HEAVY 
ATOM/C  CA//TS 

CLARK  FORK  TRC/CK  COULD  BE 
C/S£D  TO  MOVS  RADIO ACT/l/E  C/A//TS 
TO  QECOA/TAM I AfAT/OM- ARETES. 
F££D  MB W  ATOM/C  FUEL  ELEMENTS 
/A/TO  POWER  UA7/TS. 


A  CARLOAD  ATA  T/ME  — 

60,000  LB.  PRE-PAC KED  S///PP/A/G  COA/TA/MERS  CAM  B£ 
TRANSFERRED  EETM/EEA/-  TRC/CK  AA/P  RA/L  SY  CLARK 
FORK  TRUCKS.   COA/TA/A/ER  ACTS  AS  /¥C/G£  </A//r LOAD >  .  .  . 
C AAA  BE  C/SED  AS  TEMPORARY  M/AREtfO(/SE  AT  PEST/A/AT/OA/. 

CLARK  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY    •    Buehpnan,  Jackson,  Battle  Creek,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich, 

TO  ACCOMPLISH  TOMORROW  .  .  .  CLARK  PLANS  TODAY 

©  CI  ARK  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  1957 


The  need  to  KNOW 


It  starts  early,  the  impulse  to  find  out,  to  look  into,  to  KNOW 
everything. 

We  all  have  it  in  our  beginnings.  And  for  some  of  us,  this 
instinct  to  know  doesn't  vanish  with  childhood;  rather  it  reaches 
out  as  we  grow  older,  and  ventures  forward  into  more  areas  of 
the  knowable. 

Which  often  leads  us,  from  our  school  years  onward,  into 
an  unbreaking  association  with  TIME.  For  with  the  news  of 
the  world  as  their  essential  theme,  TIME's  writers  and  researchers 
and  editors  have  that  same,  unending  impulse  to  look  into  and 
at,  to  find  out,  to  KNOW  everything  that  may  be  known  by 
trained  and  diligent  men. 


TIME— The  W eekly  Newsmagazine 
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AFTER  HOURS 


Its  buildings  were  built  to  house 
exhibits,  not  glorify  its  donors,  and 
the  architecture  is  simple,  workable, 
and  modest.  The  park  in  which  the 
museum  is  almost  lost  in  trees  is  a 
game  preserve  with  a  splendid  arti- 
ficial lake,  dignified  with  swans  and 
prettified  with  pieces  of  sculpture, 
mostly  by  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington 
and  Harriet  Hyatt  Mayer.  The 
museum  was  founded  by  Archer  Mil- 
ton Huntington,  whose  father  had 
founded  a  famous  shipyard.  (Mr.  H, 
himself,  founded  several  museums, 
including  the  Hispanic  Society— 
whose  president  is  Mr.  Hyatt  Mayer 
—in  New  York;  Anna  Hyatt  Hunt- 
ington was  Archer  Huntington's 
wife.) 

An  electric  eye  opens  the  front 
door  for  you,  and  you  find  yourself 
face  to  face  with  a  gold  eagle  of 
heroic  size  carved  out  of  wood.  You 
have  entered  a  hall  of  models  of 
ships,  of  figureheads,  binacles,  light- 
house prisms,  and  other  maritime 
memorabilia  in  great  profusion. 
Many  of  the  scale  models  have  been 
made  in  the  museum's  own  model 
shop,  and  they  range  from  ancient 
ships  to  modern  steamers  and  tankers 
on  a  quarter-inch  to  a  foot  scale  and 
all,  I'm  sure,  of  consummate  accu- 
racy. You  will  also  find  in  this  great 
hall  examples  of  tattooing  and  a  sign 
that  says  you  can  get  tattooed  on  the 
premises  by  the  most  modern  meth- 
ods. I  considered  this,  but  couldn't 
decide  on  my  port  or  st?rboard 
biceps,  so  let  it  go.  You  will  also 
find  a  good  many  small  children 
goggle-eyed  with  the  pleasure  that  all 
children  find  in  seeing  big  objects 
scaled  down  to  their  size. 

There  is  no  reason  for  me  to  cata- 
logue the  collections  of  the  Mariners 
Museum  (if  you  are  interested  there 
is  an  excellent  catalogue  full  of  illus- 
trations for  sale  at  $2.75),  but  any- 


thing that  has  to  do  with  man  afloat 
you  are  likely  to  find.  Whaling, 
yachting,  fishing,  fighting,  exploring, 
life-saving,  transporting  cargo  or  peo- 
ple; ships  in  bottles,  bottles  that  have 
been  sealed  and  thrown  overboard, 
models  made  of  silver  and  ivory,  and 
elaborately  carved  models  of  highly 
ornamented  ships  of  the  Renaissance. 
If  it  floats  and  is  99  and  44/100  per 
cent  pure,  it's  there.  There  is  also  an 
extensive  library  and  picture  collec- 
tion; from  my  own  experience  I  can 
assure  you  that  if  you  need  a  picture 
of  anything  nautical,  not  only  are  the 
research  facilities  excellent,  but  the 
co-operation  of  the  staff  is  impec- 
cable. If  you  can't  get  there,  this  in- 
stitution is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with 
by  mail,  which  is  how  I  came  to 
know  it  in  the  first  place. 

If  you  go  to  Williamsburg  or  to 
the  Jamestown  Festival  and  get  a 
bellyful  of  history  served  up  by  ladies 
in  colonial  costume  I  heartily  recom- 
mend that  you  drive  a  few  miles 
further  south  for  a  taste  of  unpre- 
tentious culture  of  a  quite  different 
sort.  Nothing  like  a  breath  of  salt 
air  to  get  the  cobwebs  and  crinolines 
out  of  your  head. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  DONNA 
COMES  HOME 

A NEWSPAPER  in  Hong 
Kong  called  her  "No.  1  Sing- 
Song  Girl,  U.S.A."  In  Pakistan  she 
sat  on  the  floor,  accompanying  her- 
self on  a  wheezy  harmonium,  and 
sang  them  "Summertime."  In  For- 
mosa she  learned  a  Mongolian  folk 
song  overnight  and  performed  it  the 
next  day  before  an  audience  of  3,000. 
In  Ankara  she  was  running  a  tem- 
perature of  102°  but  she  appeared 
on  schedule.  In  Baghdad  she  was 
the  first  Western  artist  they  had  seen, 
and  she  sold  out  a  1,500-seat  theater, 
despite  newspaper  predictions  that 
she  would  be  a  flop.  In  Saigon  they 
called  her  "The  Primitive  Donna" 
and,  when  I  saw  her  in  her  New 
York  apartment,  surrounded  by  gifts 
she  had  brought  back  with  her  but 
now  could  hardly  bear  to  give  up, 
she  threw  out  her  arms  in  an  impres- 
sively operatic  gesture  and  cried: 
"The  Primitive  Donna  has  come 
home!" 

This  imposing  history  is  that  of 
the   Metropolitan   Opera  soprano, 

Miss  Eleanor  Steber,  who  returned 


in  April  from  a  three-month  torn 
of  the  Near  and  Far  East  under 
the  government's  International  Ex 
change  Program.  At  the  time  1 
talked  to  her,  the  USIS— and  the 
whole  idea  of  cultural  missionary 
work  like  hers— was  taking  a  fearful' 
beating  in  Congress;  and  I  wantec, 
especially  to  ask  Miss  Steber  ho\* 
she  felt  about  it.  She  is  not  one  t( 
conceal  her  own  reactions,  and 
have  to  admit  that  no  report  o 
mine  could  do  justice  to  their  ini 
tensity.  Miss  Steber  has  strong  opin 
ions  about  the  kind  of  artistic  repre 
sentation  we  should  have  abroad i 
and  she  has  had  the  experiences  I 
back  them  up. 

Her  own  trip  took  her  to  sever 
teen  countries.  Starting  from  Afl 
tria  and  Yugoslavia,  she  went  on  t' 
Turkey,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  West  Pak 
istan,  India,  Ceylon,  East  Pakistan 
Indonesia,  the  Malay  States,  Vie; 
nam,  Thailand,  Hong  Kong,  For 
mosa,  the  Philippines,  and  Japan. 

She  not  only  sang  in  schedule< 
concerts  but  made  informal  appeal] 
ances  at  schools  and  universities.  I| 
fact,  she  is  convinced  that  the  latte 
are  far  more  important  for  a  tou> 
of  this  kind  and,  if  she  goes  again 
she  plans  to  insist  on  more  of  then 
—and  more  time.    The  normal  cod 
cert  pace  is  bad  enough,  but  addei; 
to  the  routine  discomforts  of  trave 
in  the  East  it  was  exhausting, 
thought  while  it  was  happening 
she  said,  "this  is  an  experience- 
but  who  needs  it?"  Looking  bacl* 
she  is  more  enthusiastic  and  eve> 
then,   no   matter  how   bad  thine 
were,  they  didn't  dampen  her  er 
thusiasm  as  a  performer.  "Once 
got  up  on  the  stage  and  the  adrena 
glands  got  going,"  she  said,  "nothin 
could  stop  me." 

MISS  Steber  is  obviously  the  idea 
choice  for  this  kind  of  assignment 
She  is  a  West  Virginia  girl  of  natura 
simplicity  and  vitality;  she  couldn 
be  more  of  an  extrovert,  or  less  th] 
traditional,  self-important  diva.  "I'ri 
not  really  a  singer,"  she  said.    I  sail] 
I  thought  it  was  a  little  late  to  dc 
cide  this.   She  said  no,  but  seriously 
her  singing  was  just  the  "projections 
of  thought  and  music  and  persona 
ity."    And  she  went  on  to  maintajj 
that  this  should  be  characteristic  ci 
Americans  who  are  sent  overseas  t| 
counteract  the  impression  that  W 
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s  a  cold-hearted  people  with  no 
kmc.  "Our  best  export,"  she  said, 
i  the  American  personality,  the 
irm  spirit  that  Americans  have." 
ell,  for  that  read  "some  Ameri- 
ns,"  for  not  all— as  she  must  know 
lave  Miss  Steber's  supply. 
Miss  Steber  must  also  be  perlectly 
■11  aware  that  her  success  in  im- 
omptu  meetings  with  local  artists, 
idents,  and  people  who  couldn't 
ord  the  full-dress  concerts  was  a 
nction  of  her  standing  as  a  singer 
Mid  her  ability  to  deliver  as  billed, 
idiences  in  that  part  of  the  world 
t  slim  pickings.  If  they're  lucky, 
e  most  they've  had  are  some 
euch  or  lesser  European  singers 
ice  Galli-Curci  came  through 
metime  before  the  Flood.  What 
st  attracts  their  attention  is  im- 
peded flattery  of  a  major  artist's 
pearance;  only  then  can  personal- 
/  take  over.  Miss  Steber's  point  is 
nply  that  advance  publicity,  by 
fer-emphasizing  her  purely  Ameri- 


m  record,  sometimes  gave  the 
rong  impression.  "I'm  very  proud 
f  the  Met,  but  it  doesn't  mean  a 
amn  thing  to  people  over  there, 
ou  should  just  say  'internationally 
nown  artist'  and  let  it  go  at  that." 
J  What  troubled  her  more  deeply 
■'as  the  difficulty  of  getting  through 
b  the  people  she  felt  it  her  duty, 
s  a  semi-official  emissary,  to  reach. 
Vhatever  the  locality,  her  regular 
oncerts  tended  to  fill  up  with  the 
Embassy  crowd:  diplomats,  officials, 
ocialites— "fundamentally  the  same 
udience,"  she  wrote  in  a  letter 
tome,  "I  might  be  singing  lor  in 
^lew   York,   Vienna,   or  London." 


Miss  Steber  did  not  approve  of  this, 
and  she  apparently  took  measures- 
some  of  which  resulted  in  her  giving 
the  concert  for  students  in  Dacca, 
Pakistan,  and  accompanying  herself 
to  Gershwin  on  the  harmonium, 
seated  on  the  floor  and  wearing  a 
sari.  And,  of  course,  another  result 
was  the  collection  she  has  of  ecstatic 
I  IS  IS  reports  on  her  reception. 
"You've  done  more  in  two  hours," 
one  official  told  her,  "than  we've 
been  able  to  do  in  two  years." 

Setting  aside  Miss  Steber's  well- 
earned  satisfaction  in  a  tour  success- 
fully concluded,  she  has  much  to 
say  about  the  program  of  which  it 
was  a  part.  "I  can't  .  .  .  advocate 
.  .  .  strongly  .  .  .  enough,"  she  said, 
advocating  it  pretty  strongly,  "that 
this  be  continued.  People  were 
shocked,  while  we  were  out  there, 
when  they  heard  the  news  that  it 
might  not  be.  It's  just  playing  right 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  and 
all  their  propaganda  that  all  we 
have  anyhow  is  Ford  cars." 

Miss  Steber  takes  the  word  "ex- 
change" quite  literally.  She  did  all 
she  could  to  meet  musicians,  learn 
about  their  music,  advise  them 
about  the  possibilities  of  return 
visits  to  the  United  States,  and  scout 
for  music  that  Western  listeners 
might  like.  Music  has  this  advantage 
over  engineering  or  medicine:  it  is 
at  least  international  enough  so  that 
no  one  need  feel  patronized.  And 
a  cultural  exchange  mission,  by  that 
token,  has  advantages  over  one  of 
technical  assistance.  We  offer,  in 
an  artist  like  Miss  Steber,  someone 
the  Asians  and  Middle  Easterners 
both  want  and  need,  and  can  admit 
they  need,  without  an  affront  to 
national  pride— in  fact,  the  opposite. 

The  argument  for  cultural  ex- 
changes is  that  they  offer,  for  a  rela- 
tively small  investment,  a  very  large 
return.  They  go  directly  to  the  cen- 
tral weakness  of  our  international 
reputation  instead  of  evading  it. 
And  yet,  because  it  is  so  hard  to 
find  anyone  but  USIS  officials  to 
defend  them  at  budget  time,  they 
are  the  prime  target  of  egregious 
know-nothings  in  Congress  who  can't 
resist  the  chance  to  lop  an  appro- 
priation and  make  a  headline  simul- 
taneously. Miss  Steber  thinks  this 
is  a  sc  andal,  and  I  wouldn't  disagree 
with  her  even  if  I  cotdd. 

—Mr.  Harper 
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TH  E  autobiography  of  Samuel  B.  Coles, 
Preacher  with  a  Plow  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
S3. 50),  is  worth  reading  chiefly  because  it  is  an 
account  of  a  life  of  remarkable  devotion  and 
usefulness,  but  it  is  also  interesting  for  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  current  effort  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  backward  people  in  under- 
developed countries. 

Coles  went  out  to  Portuguese  West  Africa 
(Angola)  in  the  early  1920s  as  a  Baptist  mis- 
sionary and  spent  thirty  years  there  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  the  Africans.  He  did  whatever 
he  saw  that  needed  doing.  For  some  years  there 
was  no  doctor  in  the  region,  and  so  he  prac- 
ticed medicine,  with  nothing  to  help  him  except 
a  few  months'  experience  as  a  medical  corpsman 
in  the  first  world  war,  a  big  "doctor  book,"  his 
faithful  wife  Bertha,  and  unlimited  nerve.  He 
has  also  run  a  boarding  school,  aided  the  natives 
in  their  dealings  with  their  Portuguese  governors, 
and  preached  the  Gospel.  He  has  been  tireless 
in  searching  out  and  acquiring  new  skills  that 
would  help  his  adopted  people.  During  the  sec- 
ond world  war,  for  instance,  when  he  found 
himself  stranded  in  America  on  furlough,  though 
he  was  already  in  his  fifties  he  took  a  job  as  a 
laborer  in  the  foundry  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  in  order  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  metal 
working,  and  on  the  side  enrolled  in  courses 
in  cheese-making  and  ceramics,  as  well  as  advis- 
ing the  government  on  how  to  keep  Angolan 
raw  materials  out  of  German  hands.  But  his 
great  interest  throughout  his  years  in  Africa  has 
been  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  he  is 
proudest  of  his  achievement  in  teaching  the 
Africans  to  substitute  plows  and  oxen  for  their 
hoes. 

Coles  came  to  this  work  from  an  unusual  and 
unusually  appropriate  background.  He  is  an 
American  Negro,  born  in  Alabama  of  former 
slaves.  He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he 
learned  to  read  and  write  (he  first  ventured  into 
literacy  when  a  girl  he  was  interested  in  sug- 
gested that  they  could  "say  more"  to  each  other 
if  they  could  correspond).  His  formal  education 
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not  only  came  late  but  cost  him  an  enormous 
effort,  though  his  informal  education  was  ideal 
for  the  work  he  was  to  undertake.  He  had  many 
practical  attainments  that  were  to  stand  him  in 
good  stead,  especially  his  knowledge  of  how  to 
train  and  work  animals.  More  important,  he 
knew  the  life  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  because 
he  had  lived  it.  Some  of  the  changes  he  has 
helped  the  Africans  to  effect  might  seem  unim- 
portant or  imperceptible  to  a  man  who  had 
known  only  a  high  standard  of  living,  but 
Coles'  experience  had  taught  him  that  the  dif- 
ference between  having  nothing  and  having  a 
little  bit  can  be  very  great.  Coles'  interest  in 
learning  to  make  pottery,  for  example,  was  not 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  improve  native  arts  and 
crafts;  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  teach  the  Africans 
to  make  chamber  pots  so  that  the  old  men  would 
not  catch  cold  leaving  their  huts  at  night. 

Another  consequence  of  Coles'  background  is 
that  it  has  enabled  him  to  deal  with  the  Africans 
without  illusion  or  condescension  or  sentimen- 
tality. He  feels  kinship  with  them— he  has  found 
some  similarities  between  certain  of  their  cus- 
toms and  superstitions  and  the  customs  and 
superstitions  he  grew  up  with  as  a  boy  in  Ala- 
bama. And  he  sees  much  to  respect  in  native 
life:  he  thinks  that  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man  the  standard  of  morality  among  the 
Negroes  was  very  high,  though  he  deplores  their 
habit  of  leaving  most  of  the  hard  work  to  the 
women— a  situation  he  has  been  able  to  alleviate 
by  introducing  agricultural  techniques  that  are 
not  beneath  male  dignity;  he  has  found  that 
some  witch  doctors  are  skillful  and  successful 
practitioners  of  medicine;  he  admires  native 
knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  life;  and  he  has 
discovered  that  the  Africans  know  things  about 
working  clay  and  metal  that  he  understood  only 
after  study  in  America  during  the  war.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  freer  in  criticizing  the  Africans 
than  a  white  man  of  similar  experience  would 
be  likely  to  be.  He  says  that  the  main  trouble 
with  the  Africans  is  that  they  are  lazy,  and  he 
tells  some  anecdotes  about  his  not  always  subtle 
but  often  successful  attempts  to  make  them  get 
to  work. 
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Coles'  story  is  a  valuable  corrective  to  the  all- 
or-nothing  views  of  social  reform  that  are  cur- 
rent these  days.  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  backward 
peoples  lies  in  industrialization;  he  deplores  the 
effect  on  the  Africans  of  the  concentration  in 
large  urban  centers  that  industry  brings  with 
it.  But  he  does  not  suppose  that  the  alternative 
to  industrialization  is  to  do  nothing.  He  wants 
the  Africans  to  stay  where  they  are  but  to  have 
a  better  life  by  making  better  use  of  the  con- 
siderable resources  at  hand,  perpetuating  what 
is  valuable  in  their  own  culture  but  freeing 
themselves  of  its  poverty  and  superstition. 

The  drawback  to  this  obviously  sensible  solu- 
tion is  of  course  the  difficulty  of  finding  people 
like  Coles  and  his  wife  who  are  willing  to  devote 
a  lifetime  to  the  slow  process  of  finding  out  what 
the  native  resources  are  and  how  they  can  be 
utilized,  with  the  love  and  patience  to  work 
beside  the  backward  people  at  improving  their 
lot.  Coles  himself  was  inspired  to  follow  such 
a  career  when  as  a  student  at  Talladega  College 
in  Alabama  he  read  a  little  book  by  a  Scots 
missionary  of  the  last  century  calling  for  "prac- 
tical Christians"  to  go  to  Africa  to  help  the 
Negroes.  Perhaps  Preacher  Willi  a  Plow  will 
have  a  similar  effect  on  some  of  its  readers. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Coles  is  not  a  more  gifted 
writer.  Obviously  his  story  is  a  good  deal  better 
than  anything  he  has  been  able  to  get  on  the 
page.  Yet  it  is  quite  a  striking  personality 
that  comes  through.  Coles  takes  a  healthy  pride 
in  what  he  has  accomplished  and  goes  to  no 
trouble  to  disguise  it.  He  is  a  man  of  great  faith, 
vet  shrewd  and  practical  in  the  extreme.  In  a 
famous  definition  Santayana  called  the  Ameri- 
can an  idealist  who  works  in  matter.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  accurate  description  of  Coles. 

EXPLOITER     OF  AFRICA 

Rhodes  of  Africa,  the  new  life  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
by  Felix  Gross  (Praeger,  SB. 75),  is  the  story  of 
another  man  who  went  out  to  Africa  for  thirty 
years  and  who  was  also  a  curious  mixture  of 
man  of  action  and  idealist  of  sorts,  though  in 
every  other  respect  his  career  was  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  Coles'.  Rhodes  was  a  buccaneer,  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  plunderers  of 
modern  times.  At  a  comparatively  early  age  he 
had  an  income  of  a  million  pounds  a  year:  he 
controlled  a  monopoly  of  South  African  dia- 
mond production,  was  one  of  the  biggest  land- 
holders in  the  world,  waged  war  as  if  he  were 
a  monarch,  and  had  two  countries  named  for 
him. 

In  his  biter  years  Rhodes  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  was  not  interested  in  money  (by  then 
he  was  so  rich  he  had  no  need  to  be);  what  he- 
was  after  was  power,  power  to  realize  his  "great 
idea,"  his  dream  of  painting  large  sections  of 


the  map  of  Africa  red— "British  red"— and  span- 
ning the  continent  with  a  Cape-to-Cairo  railway. 
Such  dreams  of  empire  are  now  deservedly  un- 
popular, and  in  his  own  lifetime  Rhodes  was 
widely  and  cordially  hated,  though  many  ol  his 
contemporaries  doubtless  viewed  him  with  the 
mixed  feelings  that  Mark  Twain  expressed:  "I 
admire  him,  I  frankly  confess  it,"  Twain  wrote; 
"and  when  his  time  comes,  I  shall  buy  a  piece 
of  the  rope  for  a  keepsake." 

Gross'  life  of  Rhodes  is  not  what  is  known  ;is 
popular  biography;  it  is  a  work  of  scholarship 
that  does  not  sacrifice  the  facts  to  narrative  grace 
or  excitement.  Gross  has  been  a  practicing  jour- 
nalist in  South  Africa  lor  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  in  writing  his  book  he  has  obviously  had 
a  South  African  audience  in  mind.  This  means 
that  he  assumes  a  knowledge  of  the  geography 
and  some  other  aspects  of  Rhodes'  scene  of 
operations  that  few  American  readers  can  pro- 
vide, but  it  also  means  that  he  takes  Rhodes' 
career  seriously,  not  as  a  succession  of  pictur- 
esque adventures  but  as  a  source  of  some  of  the 
tangled  and  bitter  problems  that  continue  to 
plague  South  Africa. 

Gross  is  more  concerned  with  what  Rhodes 
did  than  what  he  was,  but  he  provides  abundant 
material  for  speculation  about  his  nature. 
Rhodes'  whole  career  had  something  of  the 
quality  of  an  adolescent  boy's  daydream,  and 
there  were  characteristics  of  the  man.  such  as 
his  lack  of  interest  in  women,  his  high  voice, 
his  addiction  to  dirty  talk,  his  loyalty  to  his 
gang,  his  untrammeled  egotism,  and  his  rather 
showy  courage,  that  suggest  an  arrestment  in 
adolescence.  Rhodes  himself  liked  to  trace  his 
resemblance  to  the  late  Roman  emperors.  His 
favorite  book,  after  the  Meditations  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  was  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  he  spent  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  to  have  Gibbon's  sources  dealing 
with  the  lives  of  the  emperors  translated  for  his 
private  reading.  He  was  pleased  to  have  his 
profile  compared  to  the  Emperor  Titus',  though 
he  refused  to  be  photographed  in  profile  because 
he  thought  such  a  view  made  too  apparent  his 
alleged  Jewish  descent.  All  his  life  he  suffered 
from  a  leaking  heart;  he  was  always  in  a  hurry, 
racing  death,  and  he  died  at  forty-nine.  Some 
French  existentialist  dramatis!  ought  to  write  a 
play  about  him. 

Rhodes  of  Africa  is  a  pedestrian  but  highly 
informative  account  of  a  remarkable  man.  It  is 
illustrated  with  some  excellent  photographs 
but  has  no  maps;  they  would  be  useful. 

FOR     THE  FAITHFUL 

KENNETH  S.  DAVIS'  life  of  Steven- 
son published  under  the  somewhat  cumbersome 
title  A  Prophet  in  His  Own  Country:  The 
Triumphs  and  Defeats  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
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(Doubleday,  $5),  is  a  straightforward 
work  that  will  give  pleasure  to 
the  Governor's  many  admirers,  but 
except  for  fairly  minor  details  it 
does  not  greatly  enlarge  our  knowl- 
edge of  his  life.  This  is  of  course 
inevitable;  by  the  time  a  man  has 
been  twice  a  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency there  are  not  likely  to  be 
many  important  facts  left  for  a  biog- 
rapher to  divulge. 

The  best  part  of  the  book,  as  in 
most  biographies,  is  the  part  that 
deals  with  the  early  years.  In  writ- 
ing of  Stevenson's  boyhood  in 
Bloomington,  his  life  as  a  Princeton 
undergraduate,  and  his  days  as  a 
young  lawyer  and  highly  eligible 
bachelor  in  Chicago  in  the  'twenties, 
Davis  considerably  increases  our 
knowledge  of  his  background,  not 
so  much  by  adding  to  the  informa- 
tion already  available  as  by  catching 
something  of  the  atmosphere  of 
those  times  and  places.  Davis 
sketches  the  life  of  the  Stevensons 
of  Bloomington  at  the  turn  of  the 
century— people  of  more  than  local 
consequence,  with  a  distinguished 
family  tradition  and  decidedly  ade- 
quate resources,  the  father  witty  and 
ironic  and  not  given  to  wearing  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve  (there  is  a  resem- 
blance between  father  and  son),  the 
mother  restless  and  often  traveling, 
an  exciting  but  not  an  easy  mar- 
riage. In  dealing  with  Stevenson  at 
Princeton  and  as  a  young  lawyer, 
Davis  shows  that  beneath  the  glitter- 
ing social  surface  of  his  life  there  was 
a  young  man  who  took  life  seriously 
and  worked  hard. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Davis  has 
not  felt  more  free  to  interpret  his 
subject  to  his  readers,  because  for  all 
his  ability  to  enlist  the  loyalty  of  his 
followers,  Stevenson  remains,  at  least 
for  many  people,  a  man  difficult  to 
know.  Unlike  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
and  Eisenhower,  he  presents  to  the 
world  no  easily  identified  public 
face,  as  the  trouble  political  cartoon- 
ists have  had  with  him  demon- 
strates; and  his  characteristic  way 
of  relating  himself  to  the  public 
does  not  make  for  intimacy— it  is  too 
ironic;  his  wit  and  self-deprecation 
tend  to  keep  a  space  between  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Obviously 
it  is  too  soon  for  any  biographer  to 
speculate  freely  on  some  aspects  of 
Stevenson's  life;  his  marriage,  for 
instance,  is  treated  by  Davis  as  one 


might  expect-with  a  discretion  that 
is  completely  dignified  and  almost 
completely  opaque.  But  it  might  be 
possible  even  now  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  man  himself  that  would  be 
more  penetrating  than  the  very  com- 
petent narrative  of  events  that  Davis 
offers. 


FOR     THE  HAMMOCK 

THIS  time  of  year  is  known  as 
the  season  for  "hammock  reading," 
a  species  of  literature  that  is  appar- 
ently expected  to  tax  the  reader's 
mind  as  little  as  a  hammock  taxes 
his  anatomy.  Such  a  book  is  Leo- 
nora Hornblow's  novel,  The  Love 
Seekers  (Random  House,  $3.75), 
though  in  fact  Mrs.  Hornblow's 
story  seems  less  designed  to  be  read 
in  a  hammock  than  under  the  hair 
drier.  It  is  an  intensely  feminine 
story,  or  perhaps  one  should  say 
intensely  female.  At  any  rate  it  is 
about  women  having  trouble  with 
men,  in  a  heady  atmosphere  of  in- 
terior decoration,  hair  tinting,  sex- 
ual connoisseurship,  worry  over 
whether  the  linen  dress  got  crushed, 
and  so  on.  There  is  enough  crawl- 
ing in  and  out  of  bed  to  satisfy  even 
those  ladies  who  have  fairly  high 
expectations  of  fiction  in  that  re- 
gard, and  enough  heart-to-heart  talk 
among  the  girls  about  the  essential 
attributes  of  their  lovers  to  bring 
a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  any  male 
reader  who  ventures  into  this  thor- 
oughly unsuitable  territory. 

RAY  BRADBURY'S  Dande- 
lion Wine  (Doubleday,  $3.95)  is  both 
a  more  summery  and  a  more  inno- 
cent book  than  Mrs.  Hornblow's.  In 
a  series  of  loosely-linked  sketches 
Bradbury  relates  the  adventures  of 
two  little  boys  in  a  small  Illinois 
town  in  the  summer  of  1928.  Only 
in  occasional  passages  is  the  reader 
reminded  that  up  to  the  present 
Bradbury  has  been  chiefly  known  as 
a  writer  of  science  fiction,  though 
this  book  makes  the  same  point  as 
his  science  fiction  does— namely  that 
human  values  must  be  preserved  and 
defended  against  the  encroachment 
of  whatever  is  mechanical  and  in- 
human. (Like  many  writers  of 
science  fiction,  Bradbury  is  at  bot- 
tom a  moralist.) 

Dandelion  Wine  is  a  celebration 
of  the  two  boys'  rites  of  summer— 
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the  fust  day  of  going  barefoot,  the 
time  they  help  their  grandfather 
make  dandelion  wine,  the  night  they 
have  to  part  with  a  friend  who  is 
moving  away,  and  many  others. 
Some  ol  these  incidents  are  well  re- 
lated, and  the  descriptive  writing 
throughout  die  book  is  excellent, 
hut  Bradbury  has  candied  his  story 
in  such  a  thick  syrup  ol  sentimen- 
tality that  much  of  it  is  almost  un- 
bearably cute.  After  a  while  one 
protests  that  nobody's  boyhood  was 
as  sweet  as  all  this,  though  an  adult 
ol  a  certain  turn  of  mind  might  like 
to  imagine  that  this  is  the  way  it  was. 
The  mood  of  the  book  is  anachronis- 
tic, and  it  is  not  much  helped  by 
some  anachronisms  of  fact;  for  in- 
stance there  is  a  reference  to  the 
local  "liquor  dealer,"  but  those  who 
sold  spirits  at  the  time  and  place 
Bradbury  is  describing  were  not 
called  liquor  dealers  but  bootleggers. 

Sentimentality  also  mars  the  in- 
tellectual argument  of  the  book,  as 
in  a  heavy-handed  passage  pointing 
out  that  the  grandmother's  cooking 
was  better  when  it  was  done  by 
guesswork  than  under  the  mechan- 
ical guidance  of  a  recipe.  Bradbury 
seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  a 
human  value  is  whatever  was  done 
in  Illinois  in  1928,  but  that  is  a  view 
open  to  major  corrections. 

P  A  T  I  HILL'S  novel,  The  Nine 
Mile  Circle  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
§3),  is  a  kind  of  feminine  version  of 
Bradbury's  book,  with  most  of  the 
sentimentality  left  out.  The  season 
is  again  summer  but  this  time  the 
two  main  characters  are  girls  (fudge 
replaces  dandelion  wine),  and  the 
small  town  is  not  in  the  Midwest  but 
in  the  South,  which  means  that  the 
minor  characters  are  a  good  deal 
more  eccentric. 

Miss  Hill  is  a  graceful  writer  with 
a  considerable  sense  of  character, 
though  in  this  book  she  has  exer- 
( ised  her  talents  on  a  decidedly 
tenuous  subject.  A  casual  reader 
may  have  difficulty  in  straightening 
out  who  is  related  to  whom  and  even 
more  difficulty  in  seeing  why  he 
should  go  to  the  trouble.  But  in 
individual  scenes  Miss  Hill  often 
writes  very  effectively. 

A  MUCH  more  substantial  novel 
than  any  of  these  is  The  Red  and 
The     White     by     Henri  Troyat 


(Crowell,  .14.50),  a  long,  richly  peo- 
pled, and  absorbing  book  set  in 
Russia  during  the  period  of  the  first 
world  Avar  and  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion. In  the  manner  of  Tolstoy, 
Troyat  takes  a  large  Russian  family 
and  follows  the  fortunes  of  its  highly 
diverse  members  through  a  time  of 
upheaval;  but  the  book  is  in  a  sense 
anti-Tolstoyan,  for  Troyat  shows 
how  Tolstoy's  ideas  concerning 
pacificism  and  social  reform,  so  in- 
fluential among  the  professional  and 
intellectual  classes  described  in  The 
Red  and  (he  White,  actually  unfit 
those  classes  to  face  the  harsh  facts 
of  war  and  revolution. 

Troyat  is  not  a  novelist  of  the 
rank  or  scope  of  Tolstoy,  but  he 
has  written  a  novel  well  worth  read- 
ing. Born  in  Russia  himself,  he  fled 
as  a  boy  with  his  family  to  Paris,  and 
The  Red  and  the  White  could  easily 
be  autobiographical  in  part. 

A  HIGHLY  diverting  novel  by 
a  Russian  who  is  not  an  emigre  is 
The  Beggar  in  the  Harem  by  Leonid 
Solovyev  (Harcourt,  Brace,  S3.50). 
This  is  a  piece  of  ingenious  impu- 
dence, a  cross  between  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  the  legend  of  Robin 
Hood.  The  central  character  is  a 
high-minded  rogue,  one  Khoja  Nas- 
reddin,  who  has  outwitted  the  rich 
and  powerful  in  order  to  help  the 
poor  all  over  the  Middle  East, 
though  this  book  finds  him  in  his 
native  city  of  Bukhara. 

The  main  plot  concerns  how  Nas- 
reddin  becomes  the  most  influential 
adviser  of  the  very  Emir  who  has  set 
a  price  on  his  head  (it  is  only  with 
difficulty  that  he  escapes  the  honor 
of  becoming  His  Chastity  the  Chiei 
Eunuch  of  the  Emir's  harem)  and 
how,  when  he  must  at  last  reveal  his 
true  identity,  he  outwits  his  execu- 
tioners. His  tongue  is  witty,  his 
spirits  unflagging,  and  his  machina- 
tions are  wonderfully  adroit.  The 
plot  is  fitted  out  with  all  the  stand- 
ard characters  of  Middle-Eastern 
story  telling— the  Fair  Lady  of  un- 
surpassed but  often  threatened 
purity,  the  Greedy  Usurer  of  unex 
ampled  wickedness,  the  Wise  Men 
who  are  really  ignorant  flatterers, 
and  so  on— but  they  all  go  through 
their  paces  with  such  vigor  and  zest 
that  they  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
never  appeared  before. 

The  morality  of  the  story  is  un 
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expected  in  a  contemporary  Russian 
writer,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
read  the  book  as  anything  but  an 
attack  on  bureaucratic  pretension 
and  official  stupidity  and  bungling, 
a  championing  of  the  lowly  against 
those  who  have  been  corrupted  by 
pride  of  place,  and  a  celebration  of 
freedom. 

ANOTHER  good  book  with  an 
Asian  background  is  Austin  Coates' 
Personal  and  Oriental  (Harper,  S4). 
This  is  an  account  of  the  author's 
travels  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Manila, 
Burma,  India,  and  Pakistan,  but  it  is 
not  an  attempt  to  uncover  or  still 
less  to  settle  the  big  issues  of  those 
countries.  Coates  is  chiefly  interested 
in  people,  and  since  he  has  many 
friends  scattered  through  the  arc  of 
Free  Asia,  he  is  able  to  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  human  complexity  of 
the  social  development  of  the  region. 
It  is  useful  to  be  reminded  that  not 
all  of  Free  Asia  is  a  mass  of  smiling 
faces  waiting  at  the  airport  to  throw 
kisses  at  Vice  President  Nixon,  and 
Coates  is  able  to  pick  out  some  faces 
in  that  crowd,  as  well  as  to  tell  about 
some  that  stayed  home. 

He  tells,  for  example,  about  an 
old  Indian  butler  who  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  as  a  servant  to  Eng- 
lish families  and  has  since  become  a 
Communist  as  a  protest  against  the 
shiftless  undisciplined  housekeeping 
of  the  very  emancipated  young  In- 
dian couple  who  now  emplov  him. 
Even  better  is  Coates'  extended  ac- 
count of  a  large  and  complicated 
Chinese  family  in  Hon?  Kon?.  One 
aunt  is  a  fanatical  admirer  of 
Chiang,  though  her  ardor  has  been 
a  little  cooled  by  a  visit  to  Formosa. 
One  son  is  a  Communist  inside  Red 
China  and  another  is  at  least  officiallv 
an  anti-Communist:  the  family  pre- 
fers it  that  way,  because  whichever 
side  loses,  the  family  will  go  on. 
Loyalty  is  to  the  family,  and  political 
affiliations  shift  as  family  fortunes 
require  them  to.  But  it  is  mislead- 
ing to  select  from  Coates'  large  cast 
of  characters  only  those  concerned 
with  Communism,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  more  refreshing  aspects  of  his 
book  that  he  shows  that  the  life  of 
Free  Asia  is  not  limited  to  politics. 

I  X  Tip  on  a  Dead  Jockey  and 
Other  Stories  (Random  House, 
S3. 75)  Irwin  Shaw  shows  that  his 


hand  has  not  lo>t  its  cunnine,  though 
he  is  too  often  content  to  rework  old 
themes,  and  not  always  to  their  im- 
provement. In  "The  Sunny  Banks 
of  the  River  Lethe"  he  writes  about 
a  man  who  is  losing  his  memory,  a 
subject  he  treated  earlier  and  much 
better  in  "A  Walk  along  the  Charles 
River":  and  "A  Wicked  Story," 
though  a  very  effective  piece  of  fic- 
tion, recalls  an  even  better  one.  "The 
Girls  in  Their  Summer  Dresses." 
There  is  one  really  poor  storv  in 
this  collection,  'The  Beefeater,"  and 
several,  including  the  one  that  gives 
its  title  to  the  book,  that  are  a  little 
too  tricky. 

Yet  there  is  a  competence  in 
Shaw's  stories,  a  sureness  and  finish 
in  the  writing,  that  makes  them  very 
agreeable  to  read,  and  if  he  does  not 
often  make  an  advance  in  the  cen- 
tral subject  he  is  exploring,  at  least 
that  subject  is  not  trivial.  He  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  what  might 
be  called  the  slippage  in  human 
relations;  most  of  his  best  stories 
deal  with  a  relationship  that  seems 
solid  and  secure  but  suddenly  twists 
in  some  unexpected  way  to  reveal 
new  possibilities,  sometimes  tragic 
and  sometimes  comic  and  sometimes 
both,  in  the  men  and  women  in- 
volved. 
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FICTION 

Revolution   and  Roses,  by   P.  H. 

Xewby. 

Another  opera-bouffe  novel  of 
Egypt  by  the  author  of  The  Picnic 
at  Sakkara.  This  is  Egypt  at  the  time 
Farouk  was  deposed  and  Xaguib 
took  over.  The  story  involves  a 
beautiful  English  girl,  a  journalist, 
who  comes  ashore  at  Alexandria 
without  a  visa:  a  young  Englishman: 
and  an  Egyptian  lieutenant.  Both 
men  fall  in  love  with  her  and  get  in 
into  all  manner  of  dangerous  and 
ridiculous  adventures.  Improbable, 
exciting,  and  full  of  a  real  sense  of 
the  Egyptian  scene  and  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  Xew  Egypt,  before 
Xasser.  Knopf,  S3.50 
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A  Male  Child,  by  Paul  Scott. 

The  British  seem  to  he  particu- 
larly good  at  family  chronicles  and 
surely  Mr.  Scott  is  good  at  this  one. 
The  reader  gets  caught  up  in  the 
loves,  hopes,  obsessions  of  a  middle- 
class  British  family  as  the  narrator 
comes  to  know  them  while  recuperat- 
ing in  their  house  from  a  tropical 
disease  after  World  War  II.  One  has 
a  sense  of  the  changing  face  of  Eng- 
land; one  cares  very  much  what  hap- 
pens to  each  character  and  is  curious 
about  them,  even  those  who  are 
dead  when  the  story  starts;  one  cares 
about  the  narrator  and  his  thorny 
problems:  and  especially  one  cares 
about  the  birth  of  the  child  for 
which  the  whole  book  seems  to  wait. 
Women  are  the  demons  here;  the 
male  child  is  a  revival  of  hope.  A 
compassionate  and  satisfying  book. 

Dutton,  $3 

NON-FICTION 

Nightmare  of  the  Innocents,  by  Otto 
Larsen. 

There  are  said  to  be  38,000,000 
souls  in  the  slave  camps  of  Russia. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  Norwegian  boy 
(the  author)  and  two  of  his  friends- 
fishermen  from  a  tiny  village  in  the 
north  of  Norway.   When  the  Ger- 
mans were  occupying  their  country 
the    boys    engaged    in  espionage 
against  them  for  our  (then)  allies, 
the  Russians.  When  after  the  war 
was  over  they  went  back  to  Russia 
to  find  one  of  their  boats,  they  were 
arrested;  held  for  months  in  jail; 
never  tried:  finally  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 
Their  story  is  bad  enough,  but  the 
stories  of  prisoners  who  had  been 
Russian  soldiers  captured  by  the 
enemy  (to  be  captured  is  treason)  or 
of  Russian  children  imprisoned  be- 
cause they  had  dared  to  guess  that 
capitalist  countries  might  be  envia- 
ble—are   worse.     And    every  na- 
tionality   is    represented    in  these 
legions   of   the   hopeless   and  the 
damned,  imprisoned  on  the  slightest 
pretext  or  on  none  at  all.  Yet  this 
is  not  a  sensational  book.  The  story 
of  the  eight  years  that  Mr.  Larsen 
spent  being  transferred  from  camp 
to  camp  till  political  prisoners  were 
freed  in  the  year  of  Stalin's  death,  is 
quietly  told  and  all  the  more  effec- 
tive for  that.   One  learns  to  know 
and  care  about  the  captives  as  peo- 
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BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 


pie,  and  mixed  with  the  reader's 
overwhelming  joy  at  Larsen's  release- 
after  eight  lost  years  is,  as  he  in- 
tended, a  raging  fury  at  the  fate 
of  those  innocent  millions  still  be- 
hind the  barbed  wire. 

Philosophical  Library,  $6 

The  Square  Pegs,  by  Irving  Wallace. 

This  timely  study  of  some  famous 
non-conformists  carries  the  subtitle: 
"Some  Americans  who  Dared  to  be 
Different."  They  are  Voliva,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  world  is  flat;  Baron 
James  A.  Harden  Hickey,  authority 
on  the  art  of  suicide;  George  Francis 
Train,  who,  like  Phileas  Fogg,  went 
round  the  world  in  eighty  days  (ac- 
tually in  sixty):  the  spiritualist  and 
prostitute  who  ran  for  President, 
Victoria  Woodhull;  Joshua  Norton, 
who  appointed  himself  Emperor  of 
the  United  States;  the  frustrated 
schoolteacher  Delia  Bacon,  who 
moved  Shakespeare's  bones;  John 
Symmes,  who  thought  the  earth  was 
hollow;  the  editor  Anne  Royall,  who 
interviewed  President  John  Quincy 
Adams  while  he  was  swimming  in 
the  nude;  and  Timothy  Dexter,  who 
hated  grammar  and  published  a 
book  without  punctuation.  Amusing 
tales  carefully  researched,  with  a  fine 
defense  of  the  non-conformist  as  in- 
troduction. Its  anecdotal  quality 
makes  it  a  good  bedside  book. 

Knopf,  $5 

Alias  O.  Henry:  A  Biography  of 
William  Sidney  Porter,  by  Gerald 
Langford. 

Professor  Langford  has  left  no 
page  unturned  in  tracking  down  all 
possible  information  about  that  shy 
and  basically  unhappy  human  being 
who  signed  his  poignantly  humorous 
and  sentimental  stories  "O.  Henry." 
It's  not  a  cheerful  tale  in  any  part. 
His  motherless  boyhood  in  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  was  over- 
worked and  lonely;  his  happy  mar- 
riage ended  in  the  death  of  his  wife 
at  twenty-nine  just  before  he  was 
convicted  of  embezzlement  and  sent 
to  jail  for  five  years.  (Professor  Lang- 
ford is  convinced  that  his  trial  was 
fair,  whether  or  not  he  was  guilty.) 
His  first  "O.  Henry"  stories  were 
written  in  prison,  and  even  when  he 
came  out  and  was  selling  a  dozen  or 
more  stories  a  year  (1901-02),  he 
seems  to  have  been  always  lonely 
and  nearly  always  broke.  His  second 


marriage  was  not  a  success.  But  the 
story  is  all  here  in  painstaking  detail 
for  those  who  can  face  so  much 
misery  diluted  only  by  the  flashes  of 
quixotic  humor  quoted  from  O. 
Henry's  work  or  from  his  friends. 

Macmillan,  $5 

FORECAST 

Ocean  and  Desert 

Now  that  people  are  standing  in 
line  to  get  into  the  splendid  new 
Aquarium  at  Coney  Island  we  pre- 
dict a  great  future  for  Salt-Water 
Fishes  for  the  Home  Aquarium  by 
Helen  Simkatis  which  Lippincott 
will  publish  in  October.  ...  If  your 
nature-loving  turns  inland,  Lippin- 
cott's  October  list  has  something  for 
you,  too:  Desert  Happy,  by  Douglas 
Rigby  who  has  lived  in  the  desert 
near  Tucson  for  many  years.  .  .  . 
And  if  it's  sheer  delight  in  nature- 
writing  that  you  want,  there's  The 
Immense  Journey,  a  collection  of 
essays  by  Loren  Eiseley,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in  these  pages. 
From  Random  House  in  August. 

Music  and  the  Theater 

When  the  frosts  come  and  we're 
driven  indoors  for  our  entertain- 
ment, books  will  add  to  our  enjoy- 
ment there  too.  In  September 
Oxford  presents  The  New  Oxford 
History  of  Music:  Ancient  and  Ori- 
ental Music  (Vol.  1),  edited  by  Egon 
Wellesz;  Norton  will  bring  out 
Handel's  Messiah,  by  Jens  Peter 
Larsen,  musicologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen  who  has  made 
an  "historical,  aesthetic,  and  musical 
biography  of  the  great  work":  and 
in  October  Harper  is  publishing 
The  World  Treasury  of  Grand 
Opera  edited  by  George  R.  Marek 
(see  Martin  Mayer's  article,  p.  66). 
September  produces  a  rash  of  books 
about  the  theater  and  its  people. 
Oxford  will  have  The  Oxford  Com- 
panion to  the  Theatre  (second  edi- 
tion), edited  by  Phyllis  Hartnoll; 
Harper  announces  Fanfare:  The 
Confessions  of  a  Press  Agent  by 
Richard  Maney,  who  has  represented 
some  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
Broadway  galaxy— among  them  Tal- 
lulah  Bankhead,  Helen  Hayes, 
Katharine  Cornell,  Fredric  March; 
John  van  Druten  has  written  an- 
other volume  in  his  autobiography, 
The  Widening  Circle,  for  Scribner; 


Chapel  Hill  is  publishing  a  history 
of  the  theatrical  arts  from  their  be- 
ginnings in  ritual  and  myth,  Man  in 
His  Theatre,  by  Samuel  Selden;  and 
Columbia  presents  a  biography  of 
the  great  French  actor,  director,  and 
producer,  Louis  Jouvet,  Man  of  the 
Theatre  by  Bettina  Knapp. 

Lady  Novelists 

It  sounds  like  a  battle  to  announce 
that  the  ladies  are  making  a  dis- 
tinguished showing  in  the  fall  lists, 
but  they  surely  are  and  the  ribbons 
and  pennants  should  be  flying.  Vi- 
king publishes  Elizabeth  Taylor's 
Angel  and  Little,  Brown  Gladys 
Hasty  Carroll's  Sing  Out  the  Glory 
in  September;  and  in  October  comes 
Christine  Weston's  The  Wise  Chil- 
dren from  Scribner;  Betty  Smith's 
A  Little  Gleam  of  Time  (Brooklyn 
background  like  A  Tree  Grows  in) 
from  Harper;  Mary  Ellen  Chase's 
The  Edge  of  Darkness  (Maine  back- 
ground like  Mary  Peters)  from  Nor- 
ton; and  Francoise  Sagan's  third 
novel,  Those  Without  Shadows, 
from  Dutton.  .  .  .  We  can't  leave 
the  men  out  altogether,  especially 
when  September  boasts  Paul  Hyde 
Bonner's  Amanda,  from  Scribner, 
and  Alan  Le  May's  The  Unforgix'en 
from  Harper;  and  when  Little, 
Brown  schedules  for  October  what 
they  call  "a  ferocious  fairy  tale," 
Benjy,  by  Edwin  O'Connor,  author 
of  The  Last  Hurrah. 

Memorable  Autobiography 

Those  who  can  think  back  to  the 
early  'thirties  will  remember  that 
most  moving  book  which  spoke  for 
the  English  war  generation  of  World 
War  I,  Testament  of  Youth,  by  Vera 
Brittain.  On  August  20  Macmillan 
will  publish  Testament  of  Experi- 
ence, autobiography  of  that  genera- 
tion grown  older,  by  the  same 
author.  .  .  .  And  late  in  the  summer 
Holt  will  publish  another  autumnal 
book  of  recollections,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  memoirs  of  Bernard  M. 
Baruch.  By  one  of  those  strange 
publishing  coincidences  Houghton 
Mifflin  is  publishing  also  in  late 
August  or  early  fall  a  biography  of 
Mr.  Baruch  (called  just  Mr.  Baruch) 
by  Margaret  L.  Coit,  author  of  John 
C.  Calhoun,  which  won  the  Pultizer 
Prize  for  biography  in  1951.  She  has 
been  working  on  this  book  for  more 
than  six  years. 
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NOSTALGIA 

Dvorak:  Slavonic  Dances.  Philharmonia 
Orch.,  Malko.  RCA  Victor  LM  2096. 

How  hard  it  is  today  to  re-experience 
the  startling  freshness  and  eloquence 
that  these  familiar  works  are  known  to 
have  had  for  their  first  delighted  listen- 
ers, back  in  the  1870s  and  '80s!  These 
were  the  last  blaze  of  untroubled  Ro- 
manticism; there  was  already  a  certain 
nostalgia  in  them  for  a  people  who 
could  even  then  sense  a  beginning  of 
the  end— to  that  heady  Central  Euro- 
pean civilization  that  had  led  the  musi- 
cal world  for  a  century.  .  .  . 

These  are  thoughts  brought  to  mind 
by  this  big,  echo-bathed  recording  of 
ten  of  the  orchestral  dances.  They  are 
lovely  but  somehow,  no  matter  how  I 
concentrate,  after  two  or  three  I  am 
left  with  a  cloyed  feeling. 

Is  it  the  playing?  I  doubt  it.  Or  could 
it  be  simply  that  the  modem  ear  just 
will  not  take  very  much  of  this  utter 
sweetness— unless,  perhaps,  as  restaurant 
background  music,  nicely  muffled?  It's 
far  better  music  than  that:  but  a  little 
bit  of  it  goes  a  good  long  way. 

A  fine  job— these  qualifications  having 
been  expressed— and  one  of  RCA's  last 
batch  of  British  EMI  recordings.  Better 
buy  quick  if  you're  going  to. 

Mendelssohn:  Piano  Concerto  if:  1  in  G 
Minor  (1831).  Strauss:  Burleske  for 
.Piano  and  Orch.  (1885).  Poldi  Mildner; 
RIAS  Symphony,  Rother.  Telefunken 
LGX  66062. 

An  interesting  pair  of  works— two  of 
those  semi-concertos,  in  one  continuous 
piece  made  of  several  movement-sections, 
that  were  popular  throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century— both  of  these  composed 
at  age  twenty-one,  give  or  take  a  few 
months.  The  Mendelssohn  was  in  its 
day  a  quite  daring  piec  e  of  youthful  ex- 
uberance, flaunting  the  piano  soloist  as 
few  early-Romantic  composers  had  then 
done,  Weber  perhaps  excepted.  The 
Strauss,  equally  exuberant,  outwardly 
looks  backward  to  the  very  models,  in 
Liszt,  Schumann,  Brahms,  which  the 
Mendelssohn  work  anticipated;  but 
throughout  the  Strauss  there  is  the  feel 
of  things  to  come,  the  restless,  nervous, 
high-tension  latter  days  of  Romanticism 
and  the  violence  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. It's  not  at  all  hard  to  hear  Bartok 


in  this  Strauss,  notably  in  the  highly 
modern  treatment  of  the  tunable  pedal- 
tympani,  used  here  to  play  high-energy 
thematic  material. 

Performance?  It  is  a  miracle,  I  often 
think,  that  musicians  today  can  occasion- 
ally achieve  the  historical  insight  that 
is  necessary  for  a  deeply  felt  and  stylis- 
tically "right"  performance  of  a  work 
intended  for  another  time. 

How  can  we  take  such  e\ocations  of 
the  past  for  granted?  These  two  playings 
are  about  what  we  logically  ought  to  ex- 
pect. The  Mendelssohn  is  for  my  ear 
thoroughly  out  of  style,  too  violent,  lack- 
ing in  nobility  as  well  as  in  the  vital 
understanding  of  Mendelssohn's  idiom, 
his  phrasings  and  contrasts.  This  is 
hard  and  scrabbly  where  it  should  be 
serenely  electric— a  narrowly  modern  in- 
terpretation, too  hasty  and  ill-prepared, 
with  little  historical  sense. 

And  as  might  be  guessed,  the  later 
Strauss  is  decidedly  better,  in  proportion 
to  its  more  modern,  more  familiar  idiom. 
Not  bad  at  all,  though  here  also  there 
are  passages  of  less  than  perfect  playing. 
But  the  spirit  is  excellent.  The  players 
understand  this  music  and  especially  the 
modern  slant  that  so  easily  comes 
through,  given  the  chance.  The  wispy, 
charged  electricity  of  this  music  is  ex- 
actly right  as  played  here. 

Tchaikowsky:  The  Queen  of  Spades 
(Pique-Dame).  Complete  Opera.  Na- 
tional Opera,  Belgrade,  Kreshimir 
Baranovitch.  London  XLLA  44  (4)  . 

I  wish  I  had  an  extra  lifetime  to  listen 
at  leisure  to  all  of  London's  full-scale 
operas,  not  to  mention  those  of  other 
companies.  London  has  almost  fifty  of 
them  down  on  discs,  enough  to  keep  anv 
sane  reviewer  busy  for  a  year  or  so 
without  distraction!  I  greatly  enjoyed 
this  one,  over  a  stretch  of  two  evenings, 
and  found  that  its  Russian  text  could 
be  followed  easily  in  London's  excellent 
line-by-line  transliteration,  which  allows 
the  all-important  vocal  and  emotional 
inflection  of  the  words  to  come  through. 
What  a  difference  that  makes!  I  would 
not  want  to  see  or  hear  this  work  with- 
out it. 

Again,  it  occurs  to  me  that  opera 
such  as  this  was  obviously  modern  in 
its  day— that  is,  composed  for  the  time 
and  according  to  the  feelings  of  the 
period,  out  of  its  conventions.  In  the 
1890s,  Wagner  was  still  king  but  Tchai- 


kowsky was  clearly  finding  his  models 
elsewhere,  in  Italy. 

This  "Pique-Dame"  is  old-fashioned 
grand  opera  on  the  Verdi  model,  fash- 
ioned out  of  an  idiom  which  fits  it 
surprisingly  well,  that  of  Tchaikowsky's 
"Pathetique"  period— numerous  strong 
suggestions  of  that  symphony  can  be 
heard  in  the  music.  Grand  opera  is 
taken  with  complete  seriousness  here. 
It  is  obvious  that  though  the  story  is 
melodrama  of  the  most  preposterous 
variety  for  us,  for  Tchaikowsky  it  was  a 
horror  tale  to  be  taken  in  dead  earn- 
est. Why  not?  Are  not  all  grand  operas 
intended  thus— however  we  may  our- 
selves react  in  this  dim,  distant  time? 
Again,  we  need  a  fine  historical  sense 
to  absorb  this  work  with  the  attention 
it  requires  and  the  non-contemporary 
point  of  view  it  expresses. 

The  Tchaikowsky  vocal  writing,  un- 
familiar to  many  a  listener,  is  most 
persuasive  and  beautifully  tailored  to 
the  voice.  The  accompaniment  is  im- 
peccably spare  when  the  voice  must 
come  through— no  Wagner  here  either 
—yet  the  thick,  dark-brown  texture  of  the 
orchestra  characteristic  of  the  period  is 
maintained.  All  the  stock  scenes  are 
here;  the  opera  chorus  sings  as  expected, 
there  are  love  duets  (Italian-style)  , 
mystical  church-like  choir  scenes,  the  in- 
evitable ballroom  affair  and  the  mid- 
night tryst  (with  chimes)  ,  plus  a  suicide 
on  stage  for  the  end.  Wonderful! 

These  Yugoslav-Russian  presentations 
have  not  pleased  universally;  I  find 
them  absorbing,  if  perhaps  a  bit  unstable 
in  an  oddly  colorful  way.  These 
voices  have  a  strangely  lighter  quality 
than  their  Russian  prototypes,  the  per- 
formances lack  a  certain  Russian  mas- 
siveness.  Pitch,  too,  tends  to  be  slightly 
inaccurate  in  many  high  passages— as 
though  the  Yugoslav  singers  were  still  a 
bit  wild  and  untamed.  All  of  which  I 
don't  mind,  since  the  productions  are 
fully  dramatic,  intensely  felt,  and  on 
the  whole  highly  musical.  The  lighter, 
less  massive,  more  fanatical  sound  of 
this  company  is  especially  good  for 
Tchaikowsky's  Italianate  Russian  music, 
though  perhaps  less  effective  in  Mus- 
sorgsky and  the  like. 

Sibelius:  Symphony  #7;  Pelleas  et 
Mclisande  Suite;  The  Oceanides.  Royal 
Philharmonic,  Sir  Thomas  Beecham. 
Angel  35458. 

Sibelius— where  has  he  gone?  Strange 
how  even  now  we  must  have  a  specialist 
to  bring  us  back  these  distant,  early- 
twentieth-century  evocations  of  Sibelius; 
most  present-day  conductors  would  do 
better  not  to  touch  this  composer,  for 
he  is  already  slipping  out  of  their  grasp 
into  another  musical  world. 

Odd,  too,  that  crusty  old  Sii  Thomas 
is  the  specialist  who  almost  alone  can 
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bring  us  heartfelt  and  sustained  readings 
ot  the  two  great  mystics  early  in  our 
century.  Sibelius  and  Delius.  But  can 
we  always  go  along  with  hnn?  The  Si- 
belius Seventh,  last  of  its  line,  is  tech- 
nically a  fine  work  and  a  condensation 
of  much  prior  wordiness  in  the  com- 
piler's output.  But  it  is  no  more  mod- 
ern in  spirit  and,  indeed,  seems  only  to 
evoke  that  which  was  no  longer  really 
useful  and  alive  even  then,  that  bleak, 
Sibelius  post-Romantic  mood  which 
flowered  successfully  for  a  while,  then 
slowly  faded  as  younger  composers  did 
more  daring  and  more  startling  things. 
Since  1924,  there  has  been  no  more 
Sibelius,  though  he  lives  still. 

But  don't  go  too  far!  The  Seventh, 
after  all,  is  a  completed  work  and  justi- 
fies itself  to  those  who  can  readjust 
their  ears  to  its  power.  As  for  "Pelleas," 
it  is  a  much  earlier,  brasher  bit  of  then- 
modernism,  full  of  Sibelius  cliches  (a  la 
"Finlandia")  expressed  with  gusto  and 
musical  conviction.  It  is  not  as  good  a 
work  as  the  Seventh  but  a  much  more 
accessible  one,  quite  in  tune  with  its 
own  times  and  thus  at  ease. 

"Oceanides"  was  composed  for  a  1914 
Connecticut  music  festival  at  Norfolk 
and  was  introduced  there  by  the  com- 
poser in  person— ten  miles  from  where 
I  now  sit  almost  a  half-century  later.  It 
is  one  of  the  master's  more  outward 
works,  designed  to  cement  European- 
American  unity— hence  the  oceanic  title. 
Though  it  has  outlived  its  mefulness  in 
this  respect,  it  still  evokes  that  June, 
here  in  Connecticut,  when  the  com- 
poser was  the  world's  most  lionized  musi- 
cal celebrity  and  a  blazing  star  of  popu- 
lar modernism. 

Not  even  a  Norfolk  yokel  would  call 
him  that  now. 

Brahms:  Clarinet  Trio,  Op.  114;  Horn 
Trio,  Op.  40.  Leopold  Wlach,  cl.,  Franz, 
Koch,  horn,  Walter  Barylli,  vl.,  Franz 
Holetschek,  pf.,  Franz  Kvarda,  cello. 
Westminster  XWN  18449. 

One  of  Westminster's  famed  Vienna 
series,  this  must  perforce  stand  for  doz- 
ens and  dozens  of  classic  Viennese  cham- 
ber music  interpretations  that  the  com- 
pany is  now  re-issuing  in  newly  cut  LPs, 
modernized  and  adapted  to  the  RIAA 
standard  recording  curve.  The  project 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  issue. 

Another  interesting  juxtaposition 
here:  an  early  and  a  late  Brahms  trio, 
each  a  model  in  its  particular  instru- 
mental area.  The  somewhat  slow, 
broadly  lyric  Viennese  way  of  playing 
has  come  to  be  familiar  to  us  mainly 
through  this  recorded  series— these  works 
have  the  same  feel  to  them  as  others  in 
this  performing  tradition,  a  bit  stodgy 
at  first  but,  on  closer  acquaintance,  musi- 


cal  and  lull  of  life,  with  little  of  the 
high-tension  hysteria  so  common  in 
other  chamber-music  performances. 

These  lovely  works  are,  to  be  sure,  a 
bit  subdued  in  these  versions.  The  Horn 
Trio  in  particular  is  dulled  for  me  by 
the  listless  violin  of  Walter  Barylli;  this 
is  a  more  fiery  work  of  youth  than  these 
musicians  allow.  But  the  late,  mature 
clarinet  piece,  one  of  Brahms'  last,  is 
projec  ted  as  it  must  be,  with  an  eloquent 
reserve.  Good. 

Bach  Organ  Recital.  Anton  Nowakowski, 
Organ  of  the  Klosterkirche,  Soro.  Den- 
mark. Telefunken  LGX  66059. 

A  group  of  the  biggest  organ  pieces,  the 
familiar  D  Minor  Toccata  and  Fugue, 
the  C  Minor  Passacaglia,  Preludes  and 
Fugues  in  C,  B  Minor,  E  Minor,  played 
on  one  of  the  finest  classic  organs  in 
Europe,  the  same  on  which  Finn  Videro 
recorded  smaller  Bach  works  for  the 
Haydn  Society.  Nowakowski  is  a  solid, 
adequate  organist  for  the  projecting  of 
these  enormous  monuments  which,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  require  first  of  all 
a  chance  to  project  themselves  in  their 
majesty  through  competent  finger  work 
and  clear  registration.  Aside  from  oc- 
casional stiffness  of  detail,  Nowakowski 
fills  the  bill  in  a  not  overly  dramatic 
manner. 

A  telltale  trace  of  78  rpm  "wow"  in 
the  endings  of  several  of  these  works 
indicate  that  it  is  one  of  the  fine  earlier 
78  items  in  the  Telefunken  catalogue. 
(The  old  speed  has  not  died  as  fast  in 
Europe  as  here.)  This  is  perhaps  con- 
firmed in  this  LP  by  the  style  of  micro- 
phoning,  which  is  that  distant,  over  all 
sound  preferred  before  the  current  hi-fi 
close-up  technique  sharpened  the  re- 
corded tone  quality  of  the  classic  organs. 
This  one  sounds  almost  like  an  "old- 
fashioned"  organ— which  it  is  not. 


Gluck:  Orpheus  and  Euridice.  Leopold 
Simoneau,  Suzanne  Danco  ct  al;  Roger 
Blanchard  Vocal  Ens.,  Orch.  Concerts 
Lamoureux,  Rosbaud.  Epic  SC6019  (2)  . 

Gluck:  Orpheus  and  Euridice.  Dietrich 

Fischer-Dieskau,  Maria  Stader  et  al. 
Berlin  Motet  Choir,  Radio  Symph., 
Fricsay.  Decca  DXH  143  (2). 

The  Epic  version,  sung  in  French,  is 
the  original  revised  version  by  Gluck, 
for  Paris,  with  Orpheus  a  high  tenor. 
The  Decca  version  uses  the  familiar 
Berlioz  contralto  version  with  a  baritone 
Orpheus,  untransposed;   it  is  sung  in 


Nostalgia  in  Hi-Fi.  (Assorted  mechanical 
music  makers.)  Golden  Crest  CR  4002. 

Well,  let  this  music  have  its  nostalgic 
place  on  records,  too.  The  collection  of 
noise  makers  is  not  the  first  of  its  sort 
to  appear  on  discs  lately,  and  just  as 
well,  since  these  instruments  are  in  the 
vanishing  category  with  a  vengeance. 
Here  you  will  find  among  others  a  Wur- 
litzer  band  organ  (with  trumpets)  ;  one 
of  the  fabulous  big  Regina  disc  music 
boxes— an  automatic  changer  model:  a 
batch  of  organ  grinders'  instruments; 
and  a  brace  of  nickelodeons  with  me- 
chanical piano,  spewing  addled  ragtime 
in  a  delightfully  accurate  re-creation  of 
their  era. 

My  favorite,  though,  is  a  Mills  Vio- 
lano,  violin  and  piano  in  a  mechanical 
duet.  I  heard  one  in  the  corner  drug- 
store in  Torrington,  Connecticut,  when 
I  was  a  child,  and  was  utterly  fascinated. 
The  violin  is  played  via  rollers  on  real 
strings,  and  is  complete  with  vibrato 
and  double  stops.  The  piano  just 
pounds. 

Very  hi-fi  (i.e.  ultra-close,  with  all  the 
mechanical  noises)  and,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 
the  Musical  Museum  where  these  are 
housed  (Deansboro,  New  York)  has 
evidently  made  not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  instruments  when 
possible  to  proper  pitch,  out  prefers  to 
let  them  wheeze  along  grotesquely  out 
of  tune. 

Now  this  isn't  fair,  nor  worthy  of  a 
historical  institution.  The  original  ma- 
chines were  built  to  play  in  tune  and 
were  so  heard,  at  least  part  of  the  time. 
Out-of-tune-ness  may  be  picturesque  but 
it's  a  false  evocation— at  least  as  far  as 
the  mechanical  pianos  and  reed  instru- 
ments are  concerned.  Note  that  the 
music  boxes  because  of  their  construc- 
tion are  in  perfect  tune— now  and  for- 
ever. 


German.  The  sequence  of  keys  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  scores. 

Julian  Bream  Plays  Dowland  (lute). 
Westm.  XWN  18429. 

A  Bach  Recital  for  Guitar.  Julian 
Bream.  Westm.  XWN  18428. 

Anton  von  Webern— The  Complete 
Music.  Recorded  under  the  Direction 
of  Robert  Craft.  Columbia  K4L  232  (4)  . 

The  entire  life  work  of  this  recent 
composer  in  a  single  album. 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  . 


Moon  exhibit  courtesy  of  the  Adler  Planetarium,  Chicago 


When  can  we  take  a  vacation  to  the  Moon? 


Science  fiction?  No,  indeed!  Based  on  scientific  fact, 
travel  to  the  moon  is  predicted  within  the  next  thirty 
years.  And  the  fascinating  "Space  Travel"  article  in 
World  Book  Encyclopedia  takes  you  every  step  of 
the  way. 

Summer  can  be  an  educational  experience  with  World 
Book  in  the  home,  and  teachers  can  easily  tell  which 


children  have  continued  growing  mentally  during  vaca- 
tion time.  World  Book  has  become  America's  favorite 
all-family  encyclopedia  because  it  is  interestingly  written 
to  be  understood  and  remembered.  There  is  no  greater 
gift  you  can  give  your  children.  To  see  how  World 
Book,  the  modern  encyclopedia,  brings  all  subjects  to 
life,  send  for  a  copy  of  the  "Earth  and  Star"  reprint. 


1a£  f)rt 

MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  WORLD  BOOK 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


19  volumes..  .The  Aristocrat 
Binding  (shown)  $169  (slightly  higher  in  Canada) 
Other  bindings  priced  lower 

down,  ^6  a  month 


Want  a  lifetime  career  with  good  pay,  future  security?  Discover  how  all  this  can 
be  yours  as  a  World  Book  representative.  Openings  throughout  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
West  Germany.  France,  and  Hawaii  Address:  Mr.  Bailey  Howard,  World  Book, 
Dept.  2338,  Box  3565,  Chicago  54,  Illinois. 


World  Book 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


I 


Reprints  of  the  fascinating 
Earth  and  Star  articles  from  World  Book. 

I  

Mr.  John  W.  Dienhart,  World  Book 
I    Dept.  133::. Box  3565,  Chicago  54,  III. 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  your  booklet 
containing  reprints  of  the  Earth  and  Star  articles  as 
they  appear  in  the  1957  edition  of  World  Book. 


{Mr.)  (Mrs.) 


|  Address 

City  


( 'ounty 


Zone 


State 


Children  s  Ages:. 


In  Canada,  write  World  Book-Childcraft.  Ltd  .  85  Bloor  St..  East.  Toronto  5.  Ontario 
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This  Is  Your  Wife 


How  the  telephone  helps  her  to  he  Jive  busy  people 


This  is  the  pretty  girl  you  married. 

She's  the  family  chef.  And  the  nurse.  And 
the  chauffeur  and  maid. 

And  when  she's  all  dressed  up  for  an  eve- 
ning out— doesn't  she  look  just  wonderful! 

How  does  she  do  it? 

Of  course  she's  smart  and  it  keeps  her  busy, 
but  she  never  could  manage  it  without  the 
telephone. 


W  hen  the  "chef"  needs  groceries,  she  tele- 
phones. Supplies  from  the  drugstore?  The 
"nurse"  phones  her  order. 

A  train  to  be  met?  The  telephone  tells  the 
"chauffeur"  which  one.  A  beauty  shop  ap- 
pointment? A  call  from  the  "glamour  girl" 
makes  it  easily  and  quickly. 

Handy  telephones  — in  living  room,  bed- 
room, kitchen  and  hobby  room  — mean  more 
convenience  and  security  for  everybody. 


JR. 
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LETTERS 


Church  and  Clergy 

To  the  Editors: 

"Why  Young  Ministers  Are  Leaving 
the  Church"  by  James  B.  Moore  [July] 
is  to  be  tommended  to  the  degree  that 
it  makes  the  public  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems many  ministers  face.  ...  It  is  to 
be  condemned  to  the  degree  that  it 
turns  young  men  away  from  the  minis- 
try, or  makes  ministers  more  prone  to 
self-pity.  .  .  . 

As  a  statistical  generalization,  his 
charge  that  young  ministers  are  leaving 
the  church  is  not  true.  He  cites  the 
Methodist  Church  in  many  unflattering 
terms,  but  that  denomination,  in  the 
last  year  of  record.  1 956.  lost  only 
197  ministers  by  withdrawal,  out  of  a 
total  of  17.786— a  little  over  one  per 
cent.  (And  some  of  these  were  older 
men,  and  some  transferred  their  orders 
to  other  denominations.) 

My  experience  in  ten  years  in  the 
Methodist  ministry  has  been  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Mr.  Moore.  One 
year  was  difficult  and  filled  with  trouble, 
so  I  know  by  bitter  experience  that 
such  things  as  he  describes  can  happen. 
But  they  are  not  typical  or  common.  .  .  . 

Rev.  Dean  M.  Keixey 
Crawford  Memorial  Methodist  Church 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Moore  says  the  prime  source  of 
difficulty  in  the  ministry  today  is  that 
men  no  longer  believe  the  Gospel  they 
are  expected  to  preach.  .  .  .  He  has 
difficulty  with  the  basic  Christian  dog- 
mas such  as  the  Virgin  Birth,  the  Physi- 
cal Resurrection,  and  the  Deity  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  understand  why  he  left  the 
ministry. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  seminary  pro- 
fessors tell  me.  they  were  hard  put 
to  defend  any  form  of  creedal  authority. 
Today,  and  I  speak  from  recent  ex- 
perience, men  are  seeking  and  demand- 
ing authority  and  a  return  to  historic 
orthodoxy.  This  is  evident  in  the  un- 
precedented numbers  of  men  who  are 
presenting  themselves  for  the  ministry 
today.  It  is  evident  to  me  in  the  cali- 
ber of  the  clergy  I  know.  .  .  . 

Rev.  John  S.  Cuthbert 
St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  Church 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Since  when  did  a  prophet  have  a 
mandate  from  the  people?  Is  a  minister 
one  who  leads  or  is  led?  A  prophet, 
almost  by  definition,  is  one  who  must 


be  persecuted  by  the  stodgy  crowds. 
A  real  leader— political,  cultural,  mili- 
tary, or  religious— has  always  been  some- 
one who  takes  people  some  place  new. 

Martin  Luther,  instead  of  the  ninety- 
five  theses,  might  have  tacked  up  a 
Moore-like  document  on  the  doors  of 
the  Wittenberg  Church.  ...  If  he  had, 
the  Reformation  fires  would  never  have 
been  lighted.  Rather,  Luther  became 
a  prophet.  Instead  of  complaining 
about  the  social  pressure  to  conform, 
he  attempted  prophetically  to  transform 
the  society.  .  .  . 

Persecution  has  always  been  carried 
on  by  the  church.  It  burned  Joan, 
Savonarola,  Hus.  Latimer.  Ridley,  and 
a  lot  more.  Yet  the  modern  minister 
expects  this  same  church  to  let  him 
freely  be  himself.  .  .  . 

Gene  Peterson 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

...  I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Moore  for  his 
searching  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
the  ministry.  Most  of  what  he  says 
about  the  Methodist  Church  is.  I  be- 
lieve, true.  Yet  I  find  the  ministry  the 
most  exciting  and  challenging  profession 
of  which  I  can  conceive.  I  never  be- 
lieved it  would  be  easy  .  .  .  [or]  that 

"happiness"  was  the  goal  \nd  I 

shall  continue  to  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  I  need  not  necessarily  preach 
the  gospel  as  I  am  expected  to  preach 
it.  according  to  popular  tastes  and 
demands. 

Rev.  Lee  C.  Moorehead 
Indianola  Methodist  Church 
Columbus,  Ohio 

The  best  service  Mr.  Moore  could 
do  for  the  church  is  (or  was)  to  leave 
the  ministry.  With  his  "attitude"  no 
wonder  he  is  (or  was)  miserable.  So 
happy  (for  the  church)  that  he  is 
writing  articles  not  preaching— "all 
things  work  together  for  the  good.".  .  . 

As  a  happy  minister's  wife  (does  that 
mean  I'm  not  well  adjusted?)  I  sug- 
gest Mr.  Moore  contact  his  physician 
and  see  about  getting  some  tranquili- 
zers. . . .  Mrs.  Rov  C.  Hoch 

Toledo.  Ohio 

...  I,  too,  came  out  of  an  orthodox 
church  which  I  served  as  a  minister  for 
two  years.  .  .  .  The  alternative  I  turned 
to  was  the  Unitarian  ministry  where 
there  is  still  a  frontier  to  be  explored. 
In  this  approach  in  religion  the  double 
standard  of  behavior  and  ideology  does 
not  exist.  .  .  .  The  wonderful  surprise 
for  the  new  Unitarian  minister  trans- 
ferring from  another  denomination  is 


"the  greatest  thing  that 
has  happened  for  music- 
lovers  since  the  intro- 
duction of  long-playing 
records"   —deems  taylor 


You  may  obtain  without  chara& 
this  two-record  album  of 

TVlusic -Appreciation  Records 

IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  ONLY  TWO  RECORDINGS 
DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 

Beethoven's 

NINTH  SYMPHONY 

x  The  Choral" 


THE  PERFORMANCE  RECORD  IS  BY  THE  PRO  MUSICA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  OF  VIENNA,  AND 
THE  SINGVEREIN  DER  GESELLSCHAFT  DER  MUSIKFREUNDE,  JASCHA  HORENSTEIN,  CONDUCTOR 

THE  ANALYSIS  RECORD  IS  BY  THOMAS  SCHERMAN 


A  sensible  way  to  prove  to  your  satisfaction 
that  you  will  enjoy  music  more  when  you  know  what  to  listen  for 


A DOUBLE-DISC  MuSIC- APPRECIATION  RE- 
CORDING is  made  available— for  sub- 
scribers only— every  month.  One  of  the 
records  is  a  twelve-inch  33V3  R.P.M.  re- 
cording of  a  great  work  of  music,  played 
without  interruption  by  an  outstanding 
orchestra  or  soloist.  This  is  accompanied 
(but  only  if  the  subscriber  wants  it)  by 
another  long-playing  record  containing 
lucid  commentary  about  the  work,  and 
filled  with  musical  illustrations  performed 
by  soloist  or  orchestra.  This  latter  record 
makes  clear  "what  to  listen  for"  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  music  fully. 

The  two-record  performance  and  anal- 
ysis of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  an- 
nounced here  were  recently  distributed  to 
subscribers.  Because  they  make  ari  unusu- 
ally exciting  introduction  to  the  Music- 
Appreciation  Records  idea,  we  will  be 
happy  to  send  them  to  you,  without  charge, 
if  you  agree  to  order  two  other  Mlisic- 


Appreciation  selections  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  from  at  least  fifteen  that 
will  he  made  available.  You  will  receive 
each  month  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
the  next  work  to  be  offered.  >'ou  take  only 


those  you  want— no  others!  You  may  cancel 
any  time  after  buying  two  selections.  The 
regular  price  for  each  set  of  paired  records 
is  $3.90  (plus  a  small  mailing  and  handling 
charge.) 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33Vs  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS 
c/o  Book-of-lhe-Monlh  Club,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 


R9-9 


Please  send  me  at  once  the  12-inch  33}/$ 
R.P.M.  Demonstration  Record  of  Beethoven's 
Tiitltb  Symphony  together  with  its  Analysis 
Record,  without  charge,  and  enroll  me  in  a 
Trial  Subscription  to  Music-Appreciation  Rec- 
ords. I  may  return  the  recording  within  10 
days  and  be  under  no  further  obligation.  Other- 
wise, on  this  special  offer,  I  need  buy  only  two 
Music-Appreciation  selections  during  the  next 
year,  and  I  may  cancel  my  subscription  any 
time  thereafter. 


5Wf.  ") 

Mrs.  >  _  

TAiss  )  (please  print) 

ADDRESS  

CITY    ZONE  

STATE  

Hecord  prices  nrc  (he  same  in  Canada,  and  (he  Club 
ships  (o  Canadian  members,  without  any  charge  for 
duty,  through  Bonk-of-thc-Month  Club  (Canada),  Ltd. 

MAR  95 


Snow... only  hours  away  by  Pan  Am 


Do  you  want  a  different  kind  of  vacation 
—like  snow  in  summer?  Snow  is  just  a 
few  hours  from  many  Clipper  ports.  En- 
joy the  experience  of  flying  on  the  first 
n  .und-the- world  airline  yet  pay  only  10% 
down  on  Pan  Am's  World-Wide  Plan,  Go 

NOW — Pay  Later.  iTrade-Mark,  Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Vienna  IVJ^hrs.    $54f  down 

Santiago  21  hrs.    $77  down 

Johannesburg    39  hrs.  $103f  down 

tBASED  ON  15-DAY  TOURIST  EXCURSION  FARES 
ALL  FARES  FROM  NEW  YORK 

Call  your  Travel  Agent  or 
— .E»AJV  A.MERICA.IV  — 


M  E  D ITE  N II  AN  I  All 

"QRIIK  ISLANDS 


MADEIRA  •  CASABLANCA  •  TANGIER  •  TUNIS  •  MALTA 
ALEXANDRIA  •  BEIRUT  •  HAIFA  •  CYPRUS  •  RHODES 
ISTANBUL  •  ATHENS  •  CRETE  •  PATRAS  •  CORFU 
DUBROVNIK  •  VENICE  •  SICILY  •  NAPLES 
CANNES  •  BARCELONA  •  PALMA 
MALAGA  •  GIBRALTAR 
LISBON 


Shore  Excursions  operated  by 

American  Express 


The  Magnificent 

TSS  OLYMPIA 

23,000  tons,  21  knots 

FROM  NEW  YORK 

JANUARY  17,  1958 

62  DAYS  •  25  PORTS 

18  COUNTRIES  •  3  CONTINENTS 
13,323  MILES  •  From  $1245 

To  the  sunkissed  Mediterranean, 
Adriatic  and  fabled  Aegean  .  .  .  more 
ports,  more  side  trips,  more  shore  ex- 
cursions! Limited  to  less  than  half  nor- 
mal capacity . . .  extra  luxury  service  for 
every  passenger,  Continental  cuisine. 


Colorful  Cruise  Folder  from  your  TRAVEL  AGENT 

GREEK  LINE 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CLEVELAND  •  CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  TORONTO  •  MONTREAL 
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to  find  .  .  .  that  the  Unitarian  congre- 
gations may  actually  be  pushing  him 
to  be  more  creative,  more  exploratory 
in  pioneering  that  which  will  make 
this  world  less  terrible  and  more  beauti- 
ful. Ralph  W.  Stutzman 
All  Soul's  Unitarian  Church 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Best  Deal 

To  the  Editors: 

Cabell  Phillips'  article  ["Your  Best 
Deal  in  Military  Service,"  July]  offers 
no  real  evaluation  of  the  program.  For 
to  study  its  evolution  over  the  past  five 
years  is  to  uncover  inconsistencies  and 
many  callous  inequities. 

I  was  drafted  in  July  1956  before  I 
had  a  chance  to  exercise  "my  choice"  to 
by-pass  the  draft.  No  alternatives  were 
ever  made  available  to  me.  Thousands, 
like  myself,  are  simply  forgotten  while 
they  waste  two  years  so  that  the  Army 
can  continue  its  ceaseless  experiments. 

Ric  hard  B.  DuBoff 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Cabell  Phillips'  run-down  of  various 
military  "deals"  leaves  out  something 
vital:  shouldn't  we  just  mention  the 
fact  that  the  youth  who,  "by  reason 
of  religious  training  and  belief,  is  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  participation  in 
war  in  any  form"  has  no  legal  military 
obligation?  He  is  allowed  instead  to 
perform  some  service  designed  to  help 
other  human  beings  instead  of  destroy 
l  hem. 

One  source  of  complete  information 
about  this  is  the  Central  Committee 
lor  Conscientious  Objectors,  2006  Wal- 
nut St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  too  try 
to  "guide  the  wise  youth  to  a  wise 
choice."  Nf.il  Hendricks 

Austin.  Tex. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Phillips'  reporting  but  I  do  wonder 
at  the  competence  of  the  Pentagon 
sources  who  led  him  to  believe  that 
"to  tick  oil  the  number  ot  our  ground 
divisions  and  air  wings  .  .  .  whose  ranks 
are  swollen  with  such  inadequately 
trained  men  [six-months  trainees]  is  to 
create  a  dangerous  illusion  about  our 
real  strength." 

On  February  5.  1957,  General  Max- 
well Taylor,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
testified  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that, 
in  the  event  of  enemy  attack,  the  anti- 
aircraft units  of  the  National  Guard 
"will  be  needed  at  once."  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time,  he  went  on,  other 
National  Guard  units  "must  be  started 
overseas   to   replace    the   losses  which 
will  occur  in  .  .  .  our  overseas  garrisons." 
Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson,  Admiral 


M      To  New  Members 


WALTER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB,  INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


THS  ILIAD  OF  HOM*ft 

AND 

THS  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMSP. 


Two  Beautifully  Bound  Volumes.  In  the  Famous 
Translation  for  Modern  Readers  by  Samuel  Butler 

f~XF  all  the  magic  of  "the  glory  that  was  Greece" 
these  two  books  cast  over  you  the  most  irre- 
sistible spell!  Alexander  the  Great  treasured  The 
Iliad  so  deeply  that  he  carried  it  into  battle  with 
him  in  a  jeweled  casket.  And  The  Odyssey  is  so 
teeming  with  unforgettable  action  and  adventure 
that  the  very  names  of  its  fascinating  characters 
are  ingrained  in  our  culture  today! 

Here,  in  these  books,  is  the  Greece  of  the  gods 
—  the  whole  gorgeous  panorama  of  mighty 
deeds,  of  alluring  women  and  warrior  heroes,  of 
tales  that  have  thrilled  millions  of  readers. 

No  wonder  these  two  immortal  books  of 
Homer,  "the  blind  bard,"  have  thundered  down 
through  thirty  centuries,  as  fresh  as  though  they 
had  been  written  only  yesterday!  And  now  —  as 
a  gift  from  the  Classics  Club,  for  your  library  of 
volumes  you  will  cherish  forever  —  you  may  have 
them  both  FREE! 

Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  These  Two  Books  Free 


WILL  you  add  these  two  lovely  volumes  to 
your  library  —  as  a  membership  gift  from 
The  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited  to  join  today 
. .  .  and  to  receive  on  approval  beautiful  editions 
of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by  distin- 
guished literary  authorities,  were  chosen  because 
they  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  value  to 
the  "pressed  for  time"  men  and  women  of  today. 

Why  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 
A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will  never 
grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can  rival  the 
most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have  you  ever 
wondered  how  the  truly  great  books  have  become 
"classics"?  First,  because  they  are  so  readable. 
They  would  not  have  lived  unless  they  were  read; 
they  would  not  have  been  read  unless  they  were 
interesting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to  be 
easy  to  understand.  And  those  are  the  very  quali- 
ties which  characterize  these  selections;  read' 
ability,  interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Boole  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other 
book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members  the 
world's  classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  members 
are  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number  of 


books.  3.  Its  volumes  are  luxurious  De  Luxe 
Editions  —  bound  in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily 
used  for  $5  and  $10  bindings.  They  have  tinted 
page  tops;  are  richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold, 
which  will  retain  its  original  lustre — books  you 
and  your  children  will  read  and  cherish  for 
many  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance  no- 
tice about  future  selections.  You  may  reject  any 
book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books  —  only  the  ones  you 
want.  No  money  in  advance,  no  membership 
fees.  You  may  cancel  membership  any  time. 

We  suggest  that  you  mail  this  Invitation  Form 
to  us  at  once.  Paper,  printing,  binding  costs  are 
rising,  and  this  low  price  —  as  well  as  your  two 
beautifully  bound  free  copies  of  THE  ILIAD  and 
THE  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER  —  cannot  be  assured 
unless  you  respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS 
CLUB.  Roslyn.  L.  I.«  New  York. 


Walter  J.  Black,  President  SC 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me,  FREE,  the  beautiful  two  volume  DeLuxe 
Classics  Club  Edition  of  THE  ILIAD  and  THE 
ODYSSEY  of  HOMER,  together  with  the  cur- 
rent selection. 

1  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number 
of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  descrip- 
tion of  future  selections.  Also  1  may  reject  any 
volume  before  or  after  1  receive  it,  and  I  may 
cancel  my  membership  whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send  you 
$2.89,  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges.  (Boofe 
shipped  in  U.  S.  A.  only.) 


Mr. 

Mrs, 
Miss 
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Pardon  the 
intrusion... but  if 
you're  an  engineer, 
Douglas  needs  you! 

Steady  now !  Here's  your  chance 
to  combine  big  job  opportunities 
with  top  living  conditions. 

Maybe  you  don't  relax  so 
strenuously.  But  life  can  be  lived 
fully  in  Douglas  locations 
across  the  nation. 

And  even  more  important  to 
you,  we're  fairly  bursting  with 
activity  in  the  big  job 
of  fulfilling  major  commercial 
and  military  assignments. 

We  think  you'll  be  solidly 
impressed  with  the  offer  we'll 
make  to  add  your  talents  to  one 
of  our  crack  engineering  teams. 

Please  write  for  complete  information  to: 

C.  C.  LaVENE 

DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 
BOX  620-U 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIFORNIA 


Radford,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Brucker, 
General  Taylor,  and  four  other  generals 
spent  three  weeks  assuring  the  same 
subcommittee  that  a  six-months  training 
program  for  its  new  recruits,  plus  the 
service  school  program  and  the  training 
administered  by  the  Guard's  veteran 
cadre  would  assure  successful  accom- 
plishment of  these  vital  missions.  .  .  . 

William  V.  Kennedy 
Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Enemy  Assets 

To  the  Editors: 

The  Editor's  Easy  Chair  [July]  as- 
serted diat  Senator  Dirksen  and  I  are 
sponsoring  the  outrage  of  the  year  as 
authors  of  a  scheme  to  hand  over  more 
than  a  half-billion  dollars  to  our  former 
enemies.  The  editorial  reflects  little 
basic  knowledge  of  the  complex  vested 
assets  problems  and  a  complete  indif- 
ference to  vital  princ  iples. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  now  chairman,  lias  over 
the  past  six  years  held  extensive  public 
hearings  on  the  question  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  vested  assets.  The  testimony 
exceeds  3,300  pages.  As  a  result  of  our 
studies,  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
1954  and  1 956  reported  out  bills  to 
return  private  properties  seized  during 
the  war.  It  is  .my  considered  judgment 
that  to  do  otherwise  would: 

(a)  Violate  a  cherished  American  tra- 
dition, embedded  in  the  Constitution,  oi 
the  inviolability  of  private  property— a 
principle  enunciated  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  a  Founding 
Father,  John  Adams,  when  he  said: 
"The  moment  the  idea  is  admitted  into 
society  that  property  is  not  as  sacred  as 
the  laws  of  God,  and  that  there  is  not 
a  force  of  law  and  public  justice  to  pro- 
tect it,  anarchy  and  tyranny  commence. 
If  'thou  shalt  not  covet'  and  'thou  shalt 
not  steal'  were  not  commandments  of 
Heaven,  they  must  be  made  inviolable 
precepts  in  every  society,  before  it  can 
be  civilized  or  made  free." 

(b)  Repudiate  the  official  action  of 
every  Secretary  of  State  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  through  Mr.  .Dulles. 

(c)  Make  the  U.S.  particeps  criminis 
with  godless  Communism  in  destroying 
the  right  of  ownership  of  property, 
thereby  endangering  fundamental  free- 
world  principles,  as  well  as  our  private 
and  governmental  investments  abroad- 
aggregating  over  $60  billion  and  costing 
Americans  more  than  $35  billion  in  de- 
fense appropriations  each  "year  to  main- 
tain. 

(d)  Diminish  the  effectiveness  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs. 

The  increased  market  value  over  book 
values  of  a  lew  vested  properties  at  the 
time  of  seizure,   alter   fifteen  years  of 


operation,  is  little  justification  for  their 
retention  and  no  justification  for  the 
confiscation  of  smaller  properties  such 
as  social  security  benefits  and  estates  o£ 
Americans  aggregating  over  $83  million, 
or  the  private  properties  of  30  odd 
thousand.  German  and  Japanese  who  in- 
vested here  through  faith  in  our  free 
institutions.  Olin  D.  Johnston 

United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1  mourn  your  brilliant  but  one-sided 
item  on  the  return  of  confiscated  prop- 
erty. .  .  . 

The  central  problem,  as  a  growing 
number  of  thoughtful  Americans  see  it, 
is  that  our  government  dispossessed  an 
estimated  300,000  large  and  small,  direct 
and  indirect  German  and  Japanese 
owners  of  all  their  real  and  personal 
assets  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  No  com- 
pensation is  in  sight.  Simply  said,  this 
is  a  blot  on  America's  record.  .  .  . 

There  is.  it  is  true,  a  lobby  working 
for  return.  .  .  .  But  nothing  good  or  bad 
happens  in  legislative  Washington  with- 
out a  lobby.  You  have  the  lobby  favor- 
ing the  owners  on  one  side,  and  the 
lobby  of  the  native  economic  national- 
ists, speculators,  promoters,  and  repara- 
tions profiteers  opposing  return  on 
the  other.  ...  In  the  background  the 
haunting*,  moral  reproach  remains.  We 
took  other  people's  property.  We 
haven't  paid  them. 

W'c  should  give  jt  back. 

James  Finucane.  Exec.  Sec. 
Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Senator  Johnson  and  Mr.  Finucane 
both  overlook  the  following  points: 

(1)  In  wartime  many  moral  principles 
must  be  suspended— including  the  sanc- 
tity of  life,  as  well  as  the  sanctity  of 
property.  If  we  were  morally  obligated 
to  repay  our  enemies  for  their  properly 
taken  as  a  war  measure,  then  we  -would 
be  equally  obligated  to  repay  them  for 
(dl  property  destroyed  by  our  bombers 
and  for  their  soldiers  whom  -we  killed. 

(2)  If  the  little  people  of  Germany 
and  Japan  haven't  yet  been  compen- 
sated, that  is  the  fault  of  their  own 
governments— which  promised  to  take 
on  that  obligation  in  their  original 
settlements  with  the  United  Slates  and 
our  allies.  Senator  Johnston's  proposed 
legislation  would  also  give  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  a  few  German  and 
Japanese  corporations,  for  whom  the 
"little  people"  provide  a  convenient 
screen. 

(3)  Germany  and  fa  pan  started  the 
war.  They  stole  and  destroyed  the 
property  of  millions  of  people  in  many 
countries.  So  far  they  have  shown  little 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  about  mak- 
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ing  compensation.  If  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  give  away  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  foreigners,  wouldn't  it  be  morally 
better  to  give  it  to  the  war  victims, 
rather  than  to  the  aggressors? 

(-f)  Senator  Johnston's  legislation  is 
opposed  by  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Treasury  Department ,  and  the  Budget 
Bureau.  The  State  Department  now 
favors  a  somewhat  different  scheme  for 
returning  enemy  assets  primarily  be- 
cause it  hopes  such  action  would  help 
Konrad  Adenauer  win  the  forthcoming 
German  election.  Earlier  it  took  the 
opposite  position,  and  negotiated  trea- 
ties under  which  both  Germany  and 
Japan  gave  up  their  claims. 

The  Editors 

I  have  been  gathering  material  on  this 
for  two  years  and  feel  just  as  you  do! 

Paul  H.  Douglas 
United  States  Senate 
Washington.  D.  C. 

.  .  .  I  was  pleased  with  your  treatment 
of  the  legislation  to  return  a  huge  sum 
of  money  to  German  and  Japanese  in- 
dustrialists. ...  I  have  fought  this  pro- 
posal—so far  successfully— for  years  in 
Thomas  C.  Henntngs,  Jr. 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Congress. 


.  .  .  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  so-called  Johnston-Dirksen 
bill.  .  .  .  Irving  M.  Ives 

United  States  Senate 
Washington.  D.  C. 

A  Word  for  Reed 

To  the  Editors: 

The  emotional  agitation,  argument 
by  epithet,  errors  of  fact  in  the  letters 
criticizing  Henry  Hope  Reed's  "The 
Next  Step  Beyond  'Modern,' "  [Letters 
column.  July]  suggest  that  the  critics 
are  a  bit  flustered. 

Mr.  Callenbach  must  have  been  hard 
pressed  for  arguments  to  imagine  Mr. 
Reed's  Grand  Design  had  been  tried 
and  imposed  by  Mussolini.  Hitler,  and 
Stalin.  In  1939  Mussolini  announced 
.  .  .  "Moi,  je  suis  moderniste."  Buildings 
attributable  to  Mussolini  are  bleak  in- 
deed. Hitler's  buildings  were  large,  but 
that's  all.  Modernistic  architecture  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  officially  sanctioned 
in  the  'twenties  .  .  .  was,  by  1930,  deci- 
sively rejected,  not  by  Stalin  but  by 
spontaneous  and  well-nigh  unanimous 
demand  for  the  stately  handsome  to 
replace  the  dreary  official  style  (e.g. 
Lenin  Institute)  . 

Mr.  Juarez'  dictum  that  "the  archeo- 
logical  approach  is  usually  sterile"  neatly 
disposes  not  only  of  the  superb  Italian 
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at  the 
Curragh 
of  Kildare 


From  the  Book  of  Kella 
(Seventh  Century) 

Back  in  the  dawn  of  history,  King 
Conari  of  Ireland  kept  a  royal  stable  of 
thoroughbred  horses.  Ancient  records 
from  the  first  century  A.D.  tell  of  his 
entries  in  the  races  held  at  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare.  The  royal  sport  is  still  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  Irishmen,  and  still  the 
pounding  of  thoroughbred  hooves  thun- 
ders over  this  famous  racecourse. 

Like  Ireland's  horses  and  their  riders, 
Irish  Whiskey  ranks  among  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  So  it  should,  for  whiskey 
was  born  in  Ireland.  It  is  still  made  from 
the  finest  grains,  the  purest  water,  and 
aged  with  loving  care. 

Enjoy  this  whiskey  with  a  thorough- 
bred tradition — mild,  smooth,  flavour- 
some  'Irish':  Take  it  straight,  with  tonic, 
highballed,  mixed,  on-the-rocks,  or  in 
Irish  coffee.  You'll  agree  it's  a  very  fine 
whiskey  indeed. 

Small  wonder  so  many  men  who  know 
ALL  whiskeys  drink  'IRISH: 

I1ISH 


WHISKEY 


IRISH  WHISKEY  DISTILLERS,  IRELAND 

Dunphy's  Original  Irish,  Gilbey's  Crock  o'  Gold,  John  Jameson, 
John  Locke,  John  Power,  Old  Bushmills,  Paddy,  Tullomore  Dew 
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and  French  Renaissance  architecture, 
but  of  great  styles  the  world  over,  nearly 
all  based  on  respectful,  even  intense 
study  of  precedent  architecture.  .  .  . 

Neither  Mr.  Reed  nor  any  other  critic 
of  modernism  approves  of  copying,  or 
underestimates  the  necessity  for  indivi- 
dual creative  effort.  But  it  is  the  mod- 
erns who  copy.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  scores  of 
highly  differentiated  buildings  in  this 
country  that  owe  something  to  the  Clas- 
sic tradition,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
remember  which  is  which  among  the 
glittering  glass  boxes  that  today  pass  for 
architecture.  They  have  little  to  say  and 
they  say  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

Arthur  Upham  Pope 
Warren,  Conn. 

'Taint  So 

To  the  Editors: 

"Disk  Jockeys  and  Baby  Sitters"  by 
Bernard  Asbell  [July]  was  most  interest- 
ing. However,  somebody  is  wrong. 

We  agree  with  Asbell  but  the  national 
survey  companies  such  as  Pulse  and 
Hooper  don't.  According  to  them,  the 
stations  playing  the  rock  'n  roll  top  ten 
tunes  all  day  long  have  the  audiences, 
and,  of  course,  the  kids  are  in  school 
all  day.  Therefore,  we  say,  either  Asbell 
is  wrong  or  the  surveys  are  wrong.  .  .  . 

WNMP  has  for  eight  years  adhered 
to  a  strict  policy  of  broadcasting  only 
classical,  semi-classical,  top  show  tunes, 
and  the  more  listenable  current  melo- 
dies. Our  mail  indicates  that  we  have  a 
vast  audience  of  adult  listeners,  yet 
Hooper  and  Pulse  report  that  we  have 
none.  Glenn  L.  Hammer 

Station  WNMP 
Evanston,  111. 

I  have  just  been  reading  "Disk 
Jockeys  and  Baby  Sitters"  and  I  thought 
I'd  tell  you  that  not  even  all  teen-age 
girls  enjoy  this  music. 

I  am  sixteen  years"  old  and  I  baby-sit 
all  day,  Monday  through  Friday.  I  lis- 
ten to  the  radio  quite  a  bit  and  I  do 
not  enjoy  the  music  that  comes  blaring 
into  the  kitchen  half  the  time.  Most  of 
my  friends  do  not  enjoy  it  either.  Not 
only  are  the  adults  ready  for  some  de- 
cent music,  but  so  are  the  adolescent 
crowd.  I  sincerely  enjoy  Broadway  show 
tunes  and  "mood  music." 

And  my  ideas  of  love  are  not  ex- 
pressed in  rock  and  roll  tunes.  I  don't 
know  many  teen-age  girls  whose  ambi- 
tion is  to  catch  a  "Party  Doll"  or  some 
guy  with  "Blue  Suede  Shoes."  And 
never  once  on  a  date  has  a  boy  whis- 
pered tenderly  in  my  ear  "Love  me 
tender,  Love  me  true."  .  .  . 

Linda  K.  Neuber 
Ogden,  Utah 


RUSSIA'S  RIVIERA 

A  famous  reporters'  account 
of  the  unexpected  people, 
places,  and  attitudes  he  found 
in  the  Soviet  Union's  play- 
ground— the  resorts  along  the 
Black  Sea  coast  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Georgia. 

by  John  Gunther 

"A    PLATFORM  AND 
A    PASSION    OR  TWO" 

The  winner  of  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes  for  drama  describes 
what  he  has  tried  to  do  in 
the  modern  theater. 

by  Thornton  IT  ilder 

LEE    OF    NEW  HAVEN 

How  a  twice-defeated  candidate 
has  struck  pay  dirt  in  an 
issue  no  other  mayor  in  the 
country  has  touched,  and  become 
"the  hottest  piece  of  political 
real  estate  in  Connecticut." 

by  Jeanne  R.  Loive 

WHY    WOMEN  LIVE 
LONGER    THAN  MEN 

by  Selig  Greenberg 

Harper's 

NEXT  MONTH 


Now  you  can  get" Big  Label  'recordings 
at  Low  record  club  prices! 

A  new  and  wonderful  record  club  that  offers  you — month  after  month — great  artists  like  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  Benny  Goodman,  Nathan  Milstein,  Walter  Goehr,  Arturo  Toscanini, 
Hoagy  Carmichael,  Tommy  Dorsey,  Philippe  Entremont,  Rudolph  Serkin,  Emil  Gilels,  Maria  Callas. 


Any  Three 


12"  LONG-PLAY  HIGH-FIDELITY  RECORDS 


for 


$5*29 

^^a^^F    WITH  MEMBERSHIP 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  big  label  recordings  al 
low  record  club  prices!  The  new  Crowell-Colliei 
Record  Guild  invites  you  to  take  any  THREE  of  these 
12"  long-playing  high-fidelity  albums  for  only  $3.29. 
You  save  as  much  as  $11.65  now  on  this  introductory 
offer.  And  you  continue  to  save  on  future  records! 

We're  Looking  for  People  Who  Enjoy  Music 
The  Crowell-Collier  Record  Guild  is  the  "dream"  club  that 
thousands  of  record  collectors  have  been  waiting  for.  Just 
imagine !  It's  the  first  record  club  of  its  kind  that  actually 
draws  its  monthly  selections  and  alternate  selections  —  not 
just  from  one  record  catalog  —  but  from  the  whole  wide 
icorld  of  available  recordings!  You  get  the  best  classical  and 
popular  music  wherever  it  is  .  .  .  at  amazingly  low  prices. 

You  Buy  Only  the  Records  You  Want 

Membership  is  easy  and  rewarding.  Each  month  you  will 
receive,  at  no  charge  to  you,  our  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine for  members.  In  it  you  will  find  a  detailed  and  informa- 
tive description  of  a  high-fidelity  classical,  popular  or  "mood" 
album  chosen  from  the  best  and  latest  recordings,  by  Dr. 
Sigmund  Spaeth  and  his  staff  of  music  directors.  If  you 
want  the  album,  it  will  arrive  automatically  ;  if  not,  simply 
return  a  form  always  provided.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  order  from  a  list  of 
many  other  records  —  all  current,  all  choice — at  a  substantial  club  savings. 

Could  there  be  a  more  convenient  way  of  choosing  fine  recordings?  There's 
absolutely  no  time  lost  —  no  searching  through  record  stores,  trying  to 
decide  among  thousands  of  albums.  Now  the  world's  greatest  music  is 
delivered  right  to  your  home  —  brilliantly  performed  ...  superbly  repro- 
duced .  .  .  and  beautifully  packaged  !  You  pay  only  $3.29  each  plus  small 
shipping  charge  for  these  featured  club  selections.  You  may  resign  at  any 
time  after  buying  3  additional  albums  during  the  next  12  months. 

Here  is  the  most  attractive  major  record  club  in  existence  today  —  one 
that  offers  you  high-fidelity  recordings  drawn  from  great  record  repertoires, 
and  makes  them  available  to  you  at  substantial  cash  savings  !  You've  nothing 
to  lose,  everything  to  gain.  Simply  check  on  the  coupon  below  the  THREE 
records  you  want  now  —  all  three  for  only  $3.29  plus  few  cents  for  postage 
and  handling.  But  hurry,  because  orders  will  be  filled  on  a  first  come,  first 
served  basis — and  supply  is  limited.  Mail  the  coupon — without  money — to  the 
Crowell-Collier  Record  Guild,  Dept.  502*.  71  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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Crowell-Collier  Record  Guild 
Dept.  5028 
71  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  at  once  the  THREE  high- 
fidelity  albums  checked  at  the  right 
and  enroll  me  as  a  Charter  Member  of 
the  Crowell-Collier  Record  Guild.  If  I 
decide  to  keep  them,  I  will  pay  you  a 
total  of  only  $3.29  plus  a  few  cents 
shipping  charges  —  for  ALL  THREE. 

I  will  receive  a  full  description  of  all 
featured  monthly  selections  —  chosen 
from  the  best  and  latest  classical, 
"mood"  and  popular  albums.  I  need 
accept  only  those  I  wish,  and  I  may 
decline  any  recording  in  advance  by  re- 
turning the  form  always  provided.  For 
each  featured  selection  I  accept  I  will 
pay  the  Charter  Member's  price  of  only 
$3.29  plus  shipping.  I  may  resign  any 
time  after  accepting  only  three  addi- 
tional monthly  offerings  during  the 
next  12  months. 

NO-RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted 
with  the  three  albums  I  have  checked,  I  may 
return  them  in  5  days,  pay  nothing,  owe  noth- 
ing, and  my  membership  will  be  cancelled. 


CHECK  THE  3  ALBUMS  YOU  WANT 


Name  

Address  

City  Zone  State 


□ MUSIC  BY  RICHARD  STRAUSS. 
EUGENE  ORMANDY  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  in  a  fabulous  Strauss 
program:  Don  Juan,  Rosenkavalier 
waltzes,  Till  Eulenspiegel,  etc.   G  269 

□ STRAVINSKY,  The  Firebird  and 
FALLA,  Love  by  Witchcraft.  Be- 
witching music  of  sorcery  —  and  sen- 
suous gypsy  rhythms!  Walter  Goehr 
and  the  Netherlands  Phil.  Orch.   G  128 

□ BIG  BAND  SWING.  BENNY  GOOD- 
MAN, TOMMY  DORSEY,  COUNT 
BASIE,  ARTIE  SHAW  and  others  in  a 
prize  package  of  big  band  Swing.  J  1245 

BROADWAY  SPECTACULAR:  Nor- 
man Leyden  and  his  Orchestra. 
The  great  show  tunes — played  by  the 
"mood  music"  genius  of  TV.  From  My 
Fair  Lady,  South  Pacific,  etc.  FH  1507 

□ TCHAIKOVSKY:  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
1812  Overture,  Marche  Slav. 

Romantic,  vigorous  and  haunting  music 
performed  under  Jonel  Perlea  by  the 
Vienna  State  Philharmonia  Orch.  G  140 

□HOAGY  SINGS  CARMICHAEL. 
Smooth,  sophisticated  Hoagy 
sings  some  of  his  best  songs — with  a 
magnificent  band!  Two  Sleepy  People, 
Skylark,  Rockin'  Chair,  etc.      J  1266 


□ 


□ 


□ 


THE  GREATEST  GERSHWIN.  The  I 

sensational  pianist  Philippe  I 

Entremont  plays  the  Rhapsody  in  Blue.  ■ 
Album  also  includes  Piano  Concerto 

in  F  and  An  American  in  Paris.    G  123  1 

SABRE  DANCE!  Khatchatu r i an ,  I 

Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  I 

Mussorgsky.  All  the  barbaric  splendor  • 
of  the  East — painted  in  wild  melodies 

and  dynamic  rhythms.  G  138  1 

I — I    HOLIDAY   FOR   STRINGS:    David  I 

I  I    Rose  and  his  Orchestra.  Shim-  I 

mering  strings  and  sparkling  melodies  ■ 
by  "America's  favorite  music  maker". 

Intermezzo,  La  Ronde,  Laura,  etc.  G  146  1 

□ SIBELIUS:  Five  Tone  Poems.  Sir  I 

Adrian  Boult,  one  of  England's  I 

greatest  conductors,  interprets  Sibe-  I 
lius'  most  famous  tone  poems.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Promenade  Orchestra  of  Lon- 
don. Finlandia,  Oceanides,  etc.     G  141 

CHOPIN,  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  I 

E  Minor.  One  of  Chopin's  richest  I 

works  glows  with  melody  and  beauty  | 

in  this  superb  interpretation  by  . 
Mewton-Wood.                        G  127 

□ CALYPSO!  The  Duke  of  Iron  and  I 

The  Fabulous  Steel  Band.  Authen-  I 

tic  Calypso  —  uninhibited  in  rhythm  | 

and  subject  matter  —  a  far  cry  from  , 
usual  watered-down  versions.     G  142 


□ 


JOHN  FISCHER 

the  editor's 

EASY  CHAIR 

Nomination  for  a  Nobel  Prize 

IT  NO  W  seems  likely  that  the  chief  literary 
event  of  this  year  will  be  the  discovery  of 
James  Gould  Cozzens, 

"Discovery"  may  seem  an  odd  word  to  use 
about  a  man  who  has  been  writing  for  thirty- 
three  years  with  unusual  success,  and  who  has 
been  regarded  by  many  people  for  at  least  a 
decade  as  one  of  the  best  American  novelists. 
But  no  other  word  will  do. 

For  Cozzens  has  never  been  fully  recognized 
by  two  groups  on  which  a  lasting  literary  repu- 
tation depends:  (a)  the  mass  reading  public,  and 
(b)  the  serious  critics.  Both  have  largely  ignored 
him— for  a  set  of  curious  but  understandable 
reasons.  They  can  ignore  him  no  longer.  The 
publication  this  week  of  By  Love  Possessed 
(Harcourt,  Brace,  $5)  makes  him  as  hard  to  over- 
look as  a  giraffe  in  the  living-room. 

Although  it  is  a  violation  of  The  Cozzens 
Security  System  to  say  so,  this  is  his  twelfth  novel. 
Only  eight  are  listed  in  the  official  roster  of  his 
works.  His  first  four—  Contusion,  Michael  Scar- 
lett, Cockpit,  and  Son  of  Perdition— are  never 
mentioned  these  days  by  him  or  his  publisher, 
and  their  very  existence  is  supposed  to  be  a 
secret.  Yet  they  ar^  not  books  of  which  the 
average  novelist  would  be  ashamed,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  produced.  The  first  was  written  while  he 
was  a  nineteen-year-old  Harvard  sophomore. 
When  he  found  a  publisher  for  it,  in  1924,  Coz- 
zens decided  he  was  in  business,  dropped  out  of 
college,  and  plunged  immediately  into  the  grind- 
ing and  precarious  labor  of  the  professional 
novelist.  On  the  next  three  books  he  learned  his 
craft.  He  doesn't  like  to  have  them  read  now, 
for  the  same  reason  that  Yehudi  Menuhin  would 
not  like  to  have  a  recording  distributed  of  his 
early  finger  exercises— although  one  of  them  is  a 
better-than-mine-run    historical,    and  another, 


about  a  sorely-tempted  priest,  compares  well 
enough  with  a  famous  Graham  Greene  novel  on 
a  similar  theme. 

(If  you  ever  run  across  one  of  these  early 
efforts  in  a  second-hand  bookstore,  buy  it.  Since 
they  are  scarce,  and  almost  sure  to  become  col- 
lectors' items,  they  ought  to  turn  out  to  be  specu- 
lations at  least  as  interesting  as,  say,  General 
Dynamics  or  U.  S.  Borax.) 

By  ordinary  standards,  the  next  seven  novels 
did  well.  They  got  respectful— sometimes  en- 
thusiastic—reviews. Three  were  chosen  by  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  and  all  continued  to 
sell  far  longer  than  the  average  novel.  In  fact, 
all  but  one  are  still  in  print— three  in  paperback 
editions— while  the  remaining  one,  Men  and 
Brethren,  will  be  brought  back  into  print  next 
year.  To  most  novelists,  whose  books  commonly 
disappear  like  a  stone  dropped  in  the  sea  about 
six  months  after  publication,  this  looks  like  an 
enviable  record. 

Nevertheless,  no  Cozzens  novel  has  ever  be- 
come a  really  big  seller.  The  last  and  best  known 
—Guard  of  Honor,  published  in  1948— has  sold 
about  thirty  thousand  copies;  compared  with  the 
marshmallows  turned  out  by  such  wholesale 
confectioners  as  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes  and 
Daphne  du  Maurier,  its  readership  is  tiny. 

It  is  true  that  some  other  novelists  of  stature 
—William  Faulkner,  Glenway  Wescott,  Eudora 
Welty,  and  Thornton  Wilder,  for  example— have 
seldom  enjoyed  enormous  sales,  and  even  Ernest 
Hemingway  reached  bestsellerdom  fairly  late. 
But  they  have  been  accorded  other  things  which 
most  writers  value  even  higher:  literary  prizes, 
the  honors  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  and  the  reverence— indeed,  the  adula- 
tion—of the  magisterial  critics  whose  encyclicals 
appear  in  the  literary  quarterlies  and  academic 
journals.  Aside  from  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1949,  no 
such  laurels  have  lighted  on  Cozzens'  head,  and 
the  fashionable  critics  have  passed  him  by  in 
contemptuous  silence. 

This  time  it  may  be  different.  Certain  evanes- 
cent signs,  which  publishers  think  they  can 
recognize,  seem  to  indicate  that  By  Love  Pos- 
sessed will  sell  far  better  than  any  previous  Coz- 
zens novel.  The  pre-publication  sale  is  high; 
booksellers,  a  notoriously  glum  lot,  are  betraying 
gleams  of  eagerness;  it  is  a  selection  of  both  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  Reader's  Digest 
Condensed  Books;  review  copies  have  been  in 
heavy  demand;  Time  is  planning  a  cover  story  on 
the  author;  and— best  omen  of  all— stenographers 
in  the  publishers'  office  have  been  snitching  ad- 
vance copies  to  read  during  their  lunch  hour. 
When  that  happens,  you  can  be  sure  that  some- 
thing uncommon  is  astir. 

It  would  be  no  surprise,  to  this  reader  at  least, 
if  the  new  novel  also  collects  a  few  prizes.  At 
this  writing,  no  very  formidable  contenders  for 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  National  Book  Award  can 
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be  spotted  on  the  fall  lists.  (Although  that  may 
not  mean  much;  in  recent  years  each  of  these 
literary  lollipops  has  been  handed  occasionally 
to  a  pretty  feeble  and  precious  specimen.) 

And  eventually  even  the  most  lordly  of  the 
academic  critics  may  have  to  take  judicial  notice 
of  Cozzens'  existence.  They  won't  like  him;  but 
from  now  on  it  will  be  hard  for  them  to  pretend 
that  a  man  who  occupies  so  much  of  the  literary 
landscape  simply  isn't  there. 

THEY  have  preferred  to  ignore  him  all 
these  years  because  he  does  not  fit  into  any 
of  the  established  literary  patterns;  and  they 
have,  therefore,  found  it  impossible  to  measure 
and  dissect  him  with  their  standard  calipers  and 
scalpels. 

Even  his  private  life  is,  for  a  writer,  uncon- 
ventional. He  attends  no  cocktail  parties,  sits  on 
no  committees,  makes  no  speeches,  signs  no  mani- 
festoes, writes  no  reviews,  appears  on  no  tele- 
vision shows,  scratches  no  backs,  shuns  women's 
clubs,  cares  nothing  about  personal  publicity, 
and  doesn't  even  tell  his  publisher  how  to  run 
his  advertising  campaigns.  He  holds  the  queer 
notion  that  a  novelist's  job  is  to  write  novels; 
and  he  sticks  to  that  last  with  single-minded  in- 
tensity. To  this  end,  he  lives  and  works  in  a 
quiet  old  farmhouse  near  Lambertville,  New 
Jersey,  with  the  only  wife  he  has  ever  had  (and 
who  happens  to  be,  quite  incidentally,  one  of  the 
best  literary  agents  in  the  country);  he  almost 
never  visits  New  York;  few  people  in  the  .  so- 
called  literary  world  have  ever  set  eyes  on  him. 
Consequently  he  has  picked  up  the  reputation  of 
a  recluse. 

It  is  undeserved.  Actually  he  spends  a  good 
many  sociable  hours  around  Lambertville  and 
two  neighboring  towns,  New  Hope  and  Doyles- 
town,  Pennsylvania;  and  he  is  working  every 
minute  of  them.  He  knows  the  Doylestown  court- 
house, for  example,  better  than  its  janitor  does, 
and  its  occupants— from  judges  to  jailers— are  his 
friends.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  law,  which 
figures  largely  in  both  this  novel  and  an  earlier 
one,  is  taken  with  precise  accuracy  from  the 
Pennsylvania  statutes;  and  that  Brocton,  the 
town  which  serves  as  a  setting  for  the  new  novel, 
bears  a  family  resemblance  to  the  villages  along 
the  middle  stretch  of  the  Delaware  River. 

The  graph  line  of  Cozzens'  career  also  looks 
remarkably  different  from  that  of  many  Amer- 
ican novelists.  As  the  literary  historians  have 
noted,  talented  writers  in  this  country  often 
start  off  with  a  bang,  and  then  dwindle  away 
to  a  whimper.  Sinclair  Lewis,  for  instance,  ran 
steadily  downhill  after  he  reached  his  early  high 
point  with  Main  Street  and  Babbitt.  Thomas 
Wolfe  never  again  wrote  anything  quite  up  to 
his  first  novel,  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  Even 
Faulkner  and  Hemingway  have  followed  much 
the    same    chart.     Faulkner's    most  beda/zled 


admirers  would  hardly  claim  that  his  last  two 
books  are  up  to  the  level  of  his  earlier  work,  and 
Hemingway's  most  recent  novel,  Across  the  River 
and  Into  the  Trees,  is  best  passed  over  in  chari- 
table silence.  (A  subsequent  book,  The  Old  Man 
and  the  Sea,  is  a  long  short  story  rather  than  a 
novel.)  A  list  of  similar  examples  could  be  con- 
tinued for  pages;  but  Cozzens  woidd  not  be  on  it. 
His  output  has  shown  a  steady  growth  in  sure- 
ness,  insight,  and  stature,  so  that  the  present 
monumental  work  comes  not  as  a  surprise  but 
as  a  natural  culmination. 

THESE  are  relatively  superficial  differences. 
The  essential  difference  between  Cozzens  and  his 
contemporaries  lies  in  the  character  of  his  work. 
Here  he  is  the  complete  nonconformist:  a  classic 
mind,  operating  in  a  romantic  period.  This,  I 
suspect,  is  the  basic  reason  why  he  has  missed 
both  popular  and  critical  appreciation.  He  puz- 
zles ordinary  readers  whose  palates  have  been 
dulled  by  the  Gothic  extravagance  of  most  cur- 
rent fiction;  and  he  offends  critics  whose  pro- 
fessional mission  has  been  to  exalt  the  romantic 
novel  which  has  been  in  high  fashion  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 

The  Standard  American  Romantic  novelist  of 
today  can  be  identified  by  four  earmarks: 

(1)  He  habitually  writes  about  exotic  charac- 
ters who  are,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  in  revolt 
against  society.  Witness  Faulkner's  Popeye  and 
Joe  Christmas,  Steinbeck's  lovable  bums,  Hem- 
ingway's defiant  tough  guys,  Tennessee  Williams' 
prostitutes  and  heels,  Capote's  Southerners, 
Saroyan's  elfin  drunks,  and  all  the  other  dope 
addicts,  cheats,  thieves,  goldbricks,  and  emo- 
tional cripples  who  are  the  stock  in  trade  of 
Nelson  Algren,  Norman  Mailer,  Saul  Bellow, 
Paul  Bowles,  James  Jones,  and  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  our  contemporary  Pantheon. 

(2)  He  conventionally  portrays  such  heroes  in 
sentimental  terms— as  Edmund  Fuller  pointed 
out  in  last  spring's  issue  of  the  American 
Scholar. 

"It  is  not  my  hero's  fault,"  the  romantic 
novelist  tells  us,  "that  he  is  an  irresponsible  jerk. 
Society  made  him  that  way." 

And  he  invites  the  reader  to  drop  a  kindly  tear 
for  these  scalawags— what  Fuller  calls  "the  genial 
rapist,  the  jolly  slasher,  the  fun-loving  dope 
pusher"— just  as  the  sentimental  novelist  of  the 
last  century  asked  us  to  weep  over  his  forlorn 
maidens. 

(3)  Usually,  though  not  always,  he  places  his 
picaresque  heroes  in  a  picaresque  tale.  Such 
a  story  need  have  no  firm  plot  structure;  it 
wanders  haphazardly  from  one  incident  to  an- 
other, linking  anecdotes,  sketches,  short  stories, 
and  inner  musings  together  with  a  loose  and 
tenuous  narrative  line.  Its  setting  is  often  as 
exotic  as  the  characters— the  Chicago  under- 
world, a  rum  runner's  boat,  a  bull  ring,  Yok- 
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4703.  EXTRAORDINARY  POPULAR  DELU- 
SIONS AND  THE  MADNESS  OF 
CROWDS. 

By  Charles  Mackay.  Long  out  of  print,  this  classic 
work  describes  vividly  and  in  detail  the  great  delu- 
sions of  the  past  which  so  disastrously  affected  whole 
peoples  and  nations:  the  witch  mania,  the  tulip  mad- 
ness, strange  prophets  and  "magnetic"  healing, 
financial  hoaxes,  haunted  houses,  beliefs  in  alchemy, 
divination,  the  end  of  the  world,  etc.  A  remarkable 
and  curious  book.  Many  illustrations,  748  pp. 
Pub.  at  $7.00.  Only  2.98 

4724.    OLD  CALABRIA. 

By  Norman  Douglas.  One  of  those  rare  travel  books 
into  which  a  superb  writer  has  poured  much  of  him- 
self; Mr.  Douglas  gives  full  rein  to  his  irreverent 
and  infinitely  sophisticated  wit  as  he  takes  us  to  this 
romantic  region  of  Southern  Italy,  with  its  wild  land- 
scapes, fanciful  brigands,  and  flying  saints. 
Pub,  at  S6.00.  Only  1.98 


4725.    MARIANNE  THORNTON. 

By  E.  M.  Forster.  In  recounting  the  life  of  his 
great-aunt,  one  of  the  foremost  living  writers 
tells  not  only  of  a  remarkable,  engaging  woman, 
but  also  of  an  extraordinary  family  and  Victorian 
society  during  the  course  of  England's  greatest 
century,  lllus.  Pub.  at  S5.00.  Only  1.98 


4478.     King  of  Clowns:  GRIMALDI. 

By  Richard  Findlater.  Here  is  captured  all  the  rol- 
licking excitement  of  the  music  halls,  penny-shows 
and  pantomimes  of  England's  lively  Regency  era,  the 
colorful  background  to  the  tragic  life  of  Joseph 
Grimaldi,  harlequin  supreme,  the  greatest  clown  in 
all  history  and  creator  of  the  jovial  circus  buffoon  we 
know  today.  Many  illustrations. 
Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  1.98 

3657.  INTRODUCING  ANIMALS. 
By  F.  Vopat  and  J.  Komarek.  All  sorts  of  animals, 
large  and  small,  crowd  the  pages  of  this  big,  hand- 
some book,  your  child's  own  personal  200.  160  fine 
photographs,  nearly  all  of  them  full-page;  each 
creature's  ways  and  habits  are  simply  explained  in 
the  text.  Bound  to  become  a  cherished  childhood 
memory.  8'/»"xllVi"-  Very  special  1.98 

3924.     HOMOSEXUALITY:  A  Cross  Cultural 
Approach. 

Ed.  by  Donald  Webster  Cory.  The  first  book  which 
intelligently  explores  the  subject  of  homosexuality 
from  the  historic  world  of  Plato's  Greece  to  the  hard 
realities  of  Kinsey's  America.  440  pp. 
Pub.  at  $6.50.  For  a  limited  time  only  3.88 

3185.  A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  COLOR. 
By  Louis  Walton  Sipley.  The  whole  story  of  the 
growth  of  color  photography  and  its  techniques,  in- 
cluding photoengraving,  lithography,  photogravure 
and  other  graphic  arts.  Over  240  outstanding  illustra- 
tions, many  in  full  color,  some  from  history -making, 
one-of-a-kind  originals.  7%"  x  1 0 Vi 
Pub.  at  $8.00.  Only  2.98 

P-219.     CHINESE    WALL    PAINTINGS  ON 

LINEN:  SINGING  CRANES. 
No  verbal  description  could  adequately  describe  the 
breathtaking  beauty  of  this  pair  of  bird  portraits- 
treasured  possessions  of  the  Shokokuji  Temple  in 
Kyoto.  Japan.  Sometime  in  the  14th  century,  the  Ming 
artist  Wen  Cheng  painted  each  detail  of  feather  and 
form  in  glowing  scarlet,  ash-white,  yellow  and  black 
and  inscribed  graceful  ideographic  characters  in  black 
to  balance  the  composition  with  exquisite  symmetry. 
Recently  a  master-craftsman  silk-screened  these 
masterpieces  onto  a  natural-colored  linen  so  perfectly 
that  they  could  be  mistaken  for  the  originals.  Each 
panel-shaped  print  measures  39"  high  x  H'/s"  wide. 
Pub.  at  $50.00.  The  pair,  only  5.95 

3422.  THE  STONES  OF  ASSYRIA. 
By  C.  J.  Gadd.  A  highly  diverting  and  entertaining 
history  of  the  discovery  of  Assyria's  chief  monuments, 
in  a  giant  work  of  compelling  scholarship.  A  fasci- 
nating account  of  unearthing  the  treasure  hoards  of 
time.  Nearly  50  plates,  most  of  them  never  before 
published.  llVi"  x  8Vz"-  P"l>.  at  $13.00.  Only  5.88 
3947.  THE  HINDU  RITUAL  OF  LOVE:  KAMA 
KALPA. 

By  P.  Thomas.  An  erudite  and  detailed  survey  con- 
cerning marriage,  morals,  women,  the  art  and  science 
of  love,  and  sex  symbolism,  prevalent  in  India  from 
remote  antiquity  to  the  present  day.  This  monumental 
history  is  supplemented  by  a  magnificent  gallery  of 
100  plates  and  color  frontispiece  of  temple  sculptures 
and  paintings  depicting  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  as 
expounded  by  Kama.  9Vs"  x  1 1  Va".  12.49 
3831.    GEORGES  BRAQUE. 

By  Henry  R.  Hope.  "The  most  complete  book 
in  any  language  on  the  art  and  the  life  of  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  our  time" — Art  News.  An 
Appreciation  by  Jean  Cassou.  Notes  on  Biaque's 
Prints  by  William  S.  Lieberman.  10  color  plates.  125 
halftone  reproductions,  notes  and  bibliography.  7%"  x 
\0\\".  A  Museum  of  Modern  Art  publication. 
Pub.  at  55.00.  Only  2.98 

3462.     New  Edward  Lear:  TEAPOTS  AND 
QUAILS. 

Ed.  and  intro.  by  Angus  Davidson  and  Philip  Hofer. 
It  is  a  charming  surprise.  65  years  after  his  death, 
to  discover  a  "new"  collection  of  Edward  Lear's  en- 
chanting nonsense.  This  first  edition  of  hitherto  un- 
published rhymes,  limericks  and  drawings,  reproduced 
from  Lear's  own  illustrations,  will  delight  his  ad- 
mirers. 10"  x  6%".  Pub.  at  $3.00.  Only  1.00 


4723.     JEAN  SANTEUIL. 

By  M.irccl  Proust.  Just  after  the  last  war.  in  t lie 
shuttered,  cork-lined  room  where  Proust  once  lived, 
some  70  notebooks  and  boxes  of  manuscripts  were 
discovered:  a  complete  novel  whose  existence  had 
never  been  suspected !  Jean  Santeuil  probes  to  the 
full  the  complex,  intense,  diversely-peopled  world  of 
which   Proust  was  master — a  direct  anticipation  of 


3755.     TREASURY  OF  WORLD  LITERATURE. 

I'd.  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  A  huge.  1458-page  col- 
lection of  the  world's  vast  treasury  of  literary  wealth  ! 
300  entries  representing  every  literary  genre  from 
Homer  to  Joyce,  from  Greek  tragedy  to  contemporary 
l.ipanese  theater,  from  the  "Songs"  of  the  Judean 
Kings  to  the  "philosophic  fiction"  of  Gide,  Sartre 
and  Mauriac,  from  the  Persian  divan  to  French 
Existentialism.  A  sample  of  virtually  every  culture 
that  has  left  literary  records. 

Pub.  at  $15.00.  Only  5.95 

3722.    THE  GOLDEN  CLASSICS  CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARY. 

Every  child  can  now  have  his  own  library  of  the 
world's  most  beloved  children's  books:  Black  Beauty. 
Gulliver' s  Travels,  Robinson  Crusoe.  Treasure  Island, 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  Children  oj  the  New  Forest. 
Each  book  is  clearly  printed,  sturdily,  attractively 
bound,  and  contains  many  illustrations  and  color 
plates.  Pub.  at  SI2.00. 

All  6  vols.,  in  presentation  case,  only  3.88 
759.     INSIDE  LINCOLN'S  CABINET: 

The  Civil  War  Diaries  of  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
Ed.  by  David  Donald.  "Chase  is  about  one  and  a 
half  times  bigger  than  any  other  man  that  I  ever 
knew" — Abraham  Lincoln.  As  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  tremendous  personality  of  Chase  played  an  ex- 
tremely important  role  in  American  History,  and  his 
diaries  furnish  the  clearest  inside  picture  of  the 
Civil  War  period.  Indexed.  Pub.  at  $6.50.  Only  1.98 
P-223.  JAPANESE  GEISHAS. 
A  pair  of  "pillar  paintings"  portraying  a  charming 
trio.  Their  exquisite  kimonos — resplendent  with  gor- 
geous indigos,  purple,  blue,  dull-gold,  grays,  yellow, 
sienna  and  charcoal  blacks — indicate  that  they  are 
from  the  Gay  Quarter  of  Edo.  An  unknown  18th  cen- 
tury Japanese  master  depicted  each  graceful  fold  of 
kimono,  each  precise  swirl  of  hairdress,  and  the 
almost  porcelain-like  fragility  of  the  rose-tinted  faces. 
A  famous  printer  has  reproduced  every  nuance  of  tone 
and  line  by  collotype,  including  the  linen  texture  of 
the  original  backgrounds.  Each  panel-shaped  print 
measures  40'/i"  high  x  16'//'  wide. 
Pub,  a!  $W.O0.  The  pair,  onh  5,95 


3949.    THE  HOMOSEXUAL  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Donald  Webster  Cory.  Every  aspect  of  this 
little-understood  life  is  related  and  evaluated 
from  a  subjective  viewpoint  in  a  book  packed  with 
hitherto  undisclosed  information,  treating  the 
subject  frankly,  honestly,  and  with  keen  ana- 
lytical perception.  Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  2.98 


3992.  PINORMAN. 

By  Richard  Aldington.  A  composite  portrait  of  Pino 
Orioli  and  Norman  Douglas,  that  delightful,  im- 
probable duo  known  by  the  "portmanteau"  Pinoiman 
— a  joyous,  informal  biography  of  two  literary  and 
at  times  outrageous  authors  that  is  human,  charming 
and  wildly  funny.  Illus.  Pub.  at  S2.50.  Only  1.00 
3604.    BOOKBINDING  —  ITS  BACKGROUND 

AND  TECHNIQUE. 
By  Edith  Diehl.  These  two  boxed  volumes,  themselves 
masterpieces  of  the  bookbinder's  art.  authoritatively 
reveal  the  history  and  every  detail  of  workmanship 
of  this  fascinating  craft:  91  plates  and  marly  200 
drawings.  Pub.  at  S}0.00.  2  vols.,  boxed,  only  7.95 
P-239.     JAPANESE  PRINT  ON  LINEN: 

TEMPLE  DANCERS. 
A  superb  group  portrait  by  Kiyomitsu  of  three  famous 
dancers  posed  in  a  pyramidal  design  and  costumed  in 
gorgeous  kimonos  resplendent  with  lush  reds.  gold, 
green,  brown,  blue  and  purple.  This  colorful  and 
exotic  trio  arc  about  to  dance  a  sacred  Shinto  Temple 
dance  that  is  performed  only  once  in  every  sixty  years. 
Every  rhythmic  line  and  nuance  of  color  has  been 
flawlessly  reproduced  by  silk  screen  on  linen.  Won- 
derfully decorative  for  every  wall  in  your  house,  the 
print  measures  38"  high  x  22"  wide. 
Pub.  at  $20.00.  Only  4.95 

3830.    GEORGES  ROUAULT:  Paintings  and 

Prints. 

Bv  lames  Thrall  Soby.  This  important  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  publication  traces  the  development  of 
Rouault  from  his  student  days  with  Gustaye  Moreau 
to  the  present.  His  work  is  considered  in  chrono- 
logical order  and  supplemented  by  Rouault's  own 
notes  and  131  plates,  including  four  in  full  color. 
7»/«"  X  10y2".  Pub.  at  $}.75.  Only  1.98 


4700.     HERNAN  CORTES,  CONQUEROR  OF 
MEXICO. 

Bv  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  One  of  the  finest  minds 
of  our  age  has  created  a  huge,  sweeping  biography 
of  the  Conquistador  Cortes,  the  daring,  incredible 
adventurer  who  rose  "from  Spanish  knight  to 
Mexican  god."  engaged  and  vanquished  the  entire 
Aztec  nation  in  bloody  combat,  and  returned  to  his 
country  to  become  a  political  thinker  of  the  first  rank. 
A  masterpiece  of  glowing  and  dramatic  historical 
narrative.  Illus;  563  pp. 

Pub.  at  $6.50.  Only  2.98 


4598.    CREOLE  CITY. 

By  Edward  Lorocque  Tinker.  New  Orleans  is 
America's  city  of  romance,  the  finest  flowering 
of  Creole  life,  living  and  magic.  A  famous  resi- 
dent tells  of  its  past  and  its  people,  a  colorful 
record  of  two-gun  journalists,  infamous  ladie-. 
and  carnival  kings,  climaxed  by  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Mardi  Gras.  24  illustrations. 
Pub.  at  6.50.  0«/>  1.98 


1962.    THE  FACE  OF  LONDON. 

By  Harold  C.  Clun.  The  most  comprehensive  one- 
volume  guide  to  the  city  for  the  armchair  or  actual 
traveler.  "Everyone  interested  in  London  should 
hurry  up  and  buy  it."  J.  B.  Priestley.  643  pages. 
6>/>"  x  10",  335.000  words  of  text.  209  illustrations. 
Piib.  at  $7.00.  Only  2.98 

3702.  SARTRE-BEING  AND  NOTHINGNESS. 
Trans.  &  introd.  by  Hazel  E.  Barnes.  Available  for 
the  first  time  in  English.  Jean-Paul  Sartre's  major 
opus  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  understanding  Existential- 
ism and  its  importance  as  one  of  the  leading  philo- 
sophical movements  of  the  20th  century.  Over  700  pp. 
Pub.  at  $10.00.  Only  2.98 

1655.     DE  S A DE-Se/ec ted  Writings. 

Ed.  &  newly  translated  by  Leonard  de  Saint-Yves. 
Extracts  from  Justine.  Juliette,  Les  Cent  Vingt  Jour- 
nees  de  Sodome,  Philosophie  dans  le  Boudoir  and 
from  lesser  known  but  equally  important  writings. 
Over  300  pp.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  2.98 

3246.     From  Bach  to  Prokofieff:  MASTERS 
OF  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

By  Louis  Buncolli.  An  illuminating  survey  of  the 
most  important  composers  in  the  current  repertory 
of  orehestral  music,  including  Schubert.  Brahms, 
Handel.  Mendelssohn,  Tchaikowsky,  Haydn.  Schu- 
mann, Strauss.  Mozart.  Berlioz,  Beethoven,  Wagner, 
and  others.  496  pp.  Pub.  at  $6.00.  Only  1.98 

3586.     THE  LIVES  AND  TIMES  OF  ARCHY 

AND  MEHITABEL. 
By  Don  Marquis.  The  complete  arc  by  omnibus,  with 
a  special  new  introduction  by  E.  B.  White.  Includes 
all  three  titles  in  one  volume:  archy  and  mehitabel, 
archy's  life  oj  mehitabel  and  archy  does  his  part  — 
plus  the  incomparable  illustrations  of  George  Herri- 
man.  500  pp.  2.95 

3595.     New  Concepts  in  Modern  Psy- 
chology: GESTALT  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  Wolfgang  Kohler.  This  important  book,  now 
available  in  a  completely  revised  edition,  explores 
the  existing  schools  of  psychological  thought  and 
provides  a  startling  new  approach  to  the  studv  of 
the  mind.  Special  2.98 

1591.     JONATHAN  EDWARDS-PURITAN 
SAGE. 

The  collected  works  of  the  mightv  American  preacher 
and  theologian,  Jonathan  Edwards,  including  Sinners 
in  the  Hands  of  an  An%>y  God,  his  most  famous 
sermon.  Illus.  640  pp.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  1.98 

4587.    CORAL  GARDENS  AND  THEIR  MAGIC. 

By  Br.inislaw  Malinowski.  One  of  the  world's  great- 
est anthropologists,  the  foremost  authority  on  prim- 
itive magic,  takes  us  to  a  "coral  garden" — a  savage 
South  Seas  isle  whose  inhabitants  entwine  agricul- 
ture with  a  strange,  ritualistic  tribal  sorcery.  In  two 
volumes;  extensive  notes  on  primitive  society,  lan- 
guage, etc.:  includes  many  magical  formulae.  3  maps. 
140  illustrations.  Pub.  at  $7:50.  Both  vols.,  only  4.88 
3603.  EXTINCT  LANGUAGES. 
By  Johannes  Friedrich.  The  fascinating  story  of  the 
art  ot  deciphering  forgotten  languages  and  scripts, 
enlarging  our  historical  horizon  into  the  past.  The 
author  is  one  of  Europe's  foremost  archaeologists. 
Richly  illustrated.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 

3801.     HITLER  WAS  MY  FRIEND. 

Bv  Heinrich  Hoffmann.  Here  for  the  first  time  are 
disclosed  secrets  of  the  Nazi  regime  known  only  to 
two  people:  Hitler  and  the  world-famous  photog- 
rapher who  was  his  closest  friend.  Heinrich  Hoffmann 
knew  all  the  leading  personalities  in  Hitler's  Ger- 
many— Ribbentrop.  Goebbels.  Goering,  Borman,  Eva 
Braun  (who  met  Hitler  while  Hoffmann's  model), 
etc. — and  its  visitors — the  Windsors.  Lindbergh,  Eden 
and  scores  besides.  Based  upon  personal  knowledge 
rather  than  supposition,  it  is  one  of  the  social  docu- 
ments of  our  time.  Over  100  photos.       Special  1.98 

P-240.     HIROSHIGE  LANDSCAPE  ON  SILK: 
CRESCENT  MOON. 

One  of  the  most  breathtaking  scenes  in  the  exquisite 
"Moonlight  Views"  series.  A  crescent  moon  grace- 
fully emerges  from  blue  sky  just  at  the  point  where 
a  wooded  mountain  crag  and  the  earth  meet.  Umber, 
orange,  green  and  brown  are  the  other  lovely  tonalities 
in  this  Japanese  print  masterpiece  reproduced  by  silk 
screen  on  silk  in  the  popular  panel-shape  measuring 
15"  wide  x  30"  high.  Pub.  at  $20.00.         Only  4.95 


4698.  MOZART. 

By  Annette  Kolb.  This  is  no  mere  biography  of  a 
great  musician.  The  author  with  consummate  skill 
concerns  herself  not  mainly  with  the  known  facts  of 
Mozart's  life,  but  with  "what  can  be  read  between 
the  lines."  the  sublime  heights,  the  hopeless  depths 
of  that  most  "sensitive  and  vulnerable  instrument" 
that  was  Mozart.  Illus.  Pub.  at  $4.00.  Only  1.98 
4692.  FLIGHT  OF  FANCY. 
By  James  Riddell.  The  journal  of  extraordinary 
travels  to  the  far  places  of  the  world:  India,  Siam 
Bali.  Malaya  and  the  Middle  and  Near  East.  An 
absorbing  book,  full  of  sights  new  and  strange,  ad- 
ventures great  and  small,  and  the  tremendous  impact 
of  the  changing  East  upon  a  sensitive  Western  visitor 
64  superb  photos.  11  maps.  Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  1.98 
4694.  THE  PATH  TO  ROME. 
By  Hilaire  Belloc.  This  is  vintage  Belloc,  a  delight- 
ful description  of  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  Rome — 
from  Toul  in  Lorraine,  through  the  Moselle  valley 
to  Charmes.  through  Switzerland,  across  the  Lom- 
bard plain  and  on  down  to  the  Eternal  City  itself. 
A  book  abounding  in  good  humor,  in  a  profound 
love  of  beauty,  tradition  and  man.  Marty  illustra- 
tions. 463  pp.  Pub.  at  $3.75.  Only  1.98 
3476.  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CASANOVA. 
The  prince  of  adventurers  and  most  indomitable  of 
lovers  reveals — in  these  flamboyant,  intimate  pages — 
not  only  his  own  amorous  life,  but  how  the  Europe 
of  the  18th  century  traveled,  gambled,  ate,  loved, 
fought  and  died.  One  of  the  world  s  most  exciting 
books!  Two  volumes,  pub.  at  $11.00.  Only  4.88 
4007.  CURRIER  AND  IVES  TREASURY. 
By  Colin  Simkin.  80  large,  I4"xl0".  handsome,  full- 
color  Currier  and  Ives  prints,  with  commentary  on 
the  prints  and  the  times  they  depict.  A  fascinating 
panorama  of  America.  These  truly  excellent  por- 
trayals of  American  life — home  scenes,  farm  scenes, 
racing,  winter  sports,  historical  events.  Indians,  ani- 
mals etc. — are  ready  for  framing  and  easily  remov- 
able  Irom  the  book.  Pub.  at  $10.00.          Onh  5.95 


A  Camera. 

By  James  D.  Horan.  Over  500  "Brady"  photographs, 
many  of  which  are  exclusive  pictures  from  the  re- 
stricted Brady-Handy  Collection.  First  authorized 
biography  of  America's  legendary  photographer — ■ 
known  foj  his  Civil  War  pictures  but  in  fact  a 
historian  who  linked  the  era  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
with  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  3.95 

3828.  MODERN  DRAWINGS. 
By  Monroe  Wheeler  and  John  Rewald.  An  inter- 
national survey  of  modern  drawings  beginning  with 
Cezanne  and  including  such  notables  as  Degas.  Re- 
noir, Matisse,  Picasso,  Klee  and  others.  87  plates, 
critical  foreword  and  extensive  bibliography.  7  5/,"  x 
lO'/i".  A  Museum  of  Modern  Art  publication. 
Pub.  at  S2.75.  Only  1.00 

P-238.    JAPANESE  PRINT  ON  LINEN:  REEDS 

AND  BIRDS. 
An  idyllic  color  woodcut  by  the  Japanese  master. 
Hoitsu,  flawlessly  reproduced  by  silk  screen  on  linen, 
depicting  gracefully  drooping  reeds  by  the  shores  of 
a  frozen  lake  and  pairs  of  ducks  and  cranes  standing 
in  decorative  poses.  This  lovely  composition  is  lightly 
brushed  in  pastel  blue,  umber,  orange  and  black  on 
a  tan  background.  23"  high  x  29"  Wide. 
Pub.  at  $20.00.  On!-,  4.95 

3714.    SRI  AUROBINDO:  THE  SYNTHESIS  OF 
YOGA. 

Imported  from  India,  this  extensive  volume — the 
meditations  of  an  outstanding  Eastern  scholar — is  a 
detailed  yet  lucid  synthesis  of  all  the  systems  of  yoga, 
enabling  the  reader  to  channel  his  mental  and  physical 
existence  into  paths  of  greater  fulfillment  and  satis- 
f action.  1034  pp.   4.88 

4568.    THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  SIG- 
MUND  FREUD. 

By  Ernest  Jones.  M.D.  The  complete,  definitive 
life  of  Freud  and  the  authoritative  assessment  of 
his  place  in  the  history  of  man's  quest  of  knowl- 
edge.^ three  volumes:  The  Formative  Years  and 
the  Great  Discoveries,  Years  of  Maturity  and  The 
List  Phase.  Over  1500  pp..  nearly  50  rare  photos. 
Handsomely  boxed.  Retail  price  $21.00. 

Special  prepub.  price,  only  16.95 


3800.     FRANCE  IN  PICTURES. 

Although  Originally  a  memorial  to  his  beloved  France 
(entitled  France  Will  Live  Again)  by  the  distin- 
guished artist.  Samuel  Chamberlain,  this  enchanting 
book  is  actually  an  exuberant  panorama  of  that 
lively,  charmed  country — her  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  her  countryside,  farms  and  manors,  cottages 
and  chateaux — in  over  200  gravure  plates  of  etchings, 
sketches  and  photogiaphs.  Pub.  at  $5.00.     Only  1.98 


Remembrance  of  Things.  Past.  Intro,  by  Andre 
M.uirois.  768  pp.  Pub,  at  55.95.  Onh  2.98 

3833.     PIERRE  BONNARD. 

By  John  Rewald.  A  world-famous  critic  explores 
the  life  and  art  of  one  of  the  most  versatile  and 
gilted  artists  of  our  period.  His  delightful  water 
colors,  paintings  and  drawings  of  Parisian  life, 
nudes,  portraits,  studies  of  children,  etc..  appear 
in  114  excellent  reproductions,  5  in  full  color. 
Chronology  and  extensive  bibliography.  7'/,"  x 
10%".  A  Museum  of  Modern  Art  publication. 
Pub.  at  $5.00.  Only  2.98 


4596.    THE  GIANT  CACTUS  FOREST  AND 
ITS  WORLD. 

By  Paul  Griswold  Howes.  Arizona's  desert  forests 
of  giant  saguaro  cacti  are  a  teeming  world  of 
birds  and  insects,  reptiles  and  rodents:  dangerous 
villages  of  kangaroo  rats,  huge  tarantula  hawks, 
wary  coyotes  and  bobcats,  strange  plant  forms, 
etc.,  all  in  a  "land  of  violent  geology."  150  pho- 
tographs, 30  drawings  and  41  desert  birds  in 
color.  Pub.  at  $7.50.  Only  2.98 


3902.     MATHEW  BRADY:  A  Historian  With 
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Selective  Service— 
for  Investors! 

You  believe  in  the  long  range  growth 
of  American  business.  You'd  like  to 
share  in  that  growth  yourself.  You  de- 
cide to  put  your  extra  money  to  work, 
to  become  an  investor. 
So  far  so  good. 

There  are  2,575  securities  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  you  can 
choose  from. 

923  more  on  the  American  Stock 
Exchange. 

And  over  30,000  stocks  and  bonds 
that  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  over- 
the-counter  market. 

How  can  you  tell  just  which  ones 
you  should  buy  for  your  purposes? 
Just  which  securities  to  select  for  a 
potential  increase  in  price,  or  liberal 
dividends,  or  maximum  security  of 
your  capital? 

For  most  individuals,  the  answer,  of 
course,  is  —  you  can't. 

That's  why  we  maintain  a  Research 
Department  that's  one  of  the  biggest 
and  best  in  the  business,  a  Research 
Department  that's  always  willing  to 
provide  a  selective  service  in  securities 
for  anybody  who  asks. 

If  you'd  like  their  help  in  picking 
the  best  stocks  currently  available  for 
your  purposes  .  . . 

Or,  if  you'd  like  them  to  pass  on  the 
relative  merits  of  any  securities  you 
already  own  . . . 

Just  ask, 

There's  never  any  charge;  you're 
not  obligated  in  any  way,  whether 
you're  a  customer  or  not. 

Simply  address  a  confidential  letter 
to — 

Frank  V.  Deegan,  Department  SW-104 

Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  112  Cities 


napatawpha  County— and  the  story 
ordinarily  involves  a  wholesale  help- 
ing of  lust  and  violence. 

(4)  The  novelist  of  this  school 
customarily  identifies  himself  with 
one  of  his  characters,  and  uses  him 
as  a  trumpet  to  express  his  own 
emotions,  complaints,  and  political 
views.  Sometimes  (as  in  Wolfe)  the 
hero  is  the  spitting  image  of  the 
author;  sometimes  (as  in  Heming- 
way, the  highbrow's  Walter  Mitty) 
he  seems  to  be  the  way  the  author 
pictures  himself  in  his  more  glorious 
day-dreams;  sometimes  (as  in  Stein- 
beck and  Algren)  he  is  the  ventrilo- 
quist's dummy  on  the  author's  knee. 
In  any  case,  it  is  easy  to  tell  which 
speeches  in  the  book  set  forth  the 
author's  sermon;  Faulkner  leaves  no 
doubt  where  he  stands  in  the  War 
Against  the  Snopeses. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
romantic  method.  For  one  thing,  it 
is  the  easiest  way  to  catch  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader— typically  a  man 
or  woman  who  leads  a  sedentary,  re- 
spectable, uneventful  life,  and  there- 
fore is  ready  to  shiver  with  excite- 
ment at  the  wild  doings  of  the  unin- 
hibited outlaw.  It  is  a  time-saver, 
since  the  picaresque  plot  is  no  trou- 
ble to  construct;  some  of  its  prac- 
titioners turn  out  a  book  a  year.  It 
is  a  simple  and  effective  device  for 
criticizing  society— always  a  main 
purpose  of  the  novelist  in  America. 
And  it  is  a  boon  to  the  critic,  since 
it  gives  him  a  built-in  springboard 
from  which  to  launch  his  own  dis- 
sertation about  the  society  we  live  in. 

But  the  romantic  novel  has  its 
drawbacks,  too.  Because  it  uses  the 
extreme  case— abnormal  characters 
in  an  abnormal  setting— as  a  weapon 
to  attack  the  evils  which  exist  in 
all  societies,  it  can  never  give  a  full 
and  balanced  picture  of  society  as 
a  whole.  A  foreigner  can  (and  often 
does)  read  a  hundred  such  novels 
without  getting  the  faintest  ideas  of 
what  normal,  day-to-day  life  in  the 
United  States  is  really  like.  Faulk- 
ner's guilt-haunted  county  and  Al- 
gren's  vice-pots  may  give  accurate 
glimpses  of  tiny  segments  on  the 
extreme  fringe  of  American  life— and 
it  is,  of  course,  useful  to  put  these 
pathological  specimens  under  the 
microscope.  But  they  do  not  picture 
the  rounded  body  of  society,  any 
more  than  L.-F.  Celine's  explora- 
tions of  depravity  reflect  the  whole 


truth  about  contemporary  Frarj 
Then,  too,  the  sentimental  stai 
of  this  sort  of  fiction— handy  thoi 
it  is  for  posing  an  indictment 
society— makes  it  impossible  for 
writer  to  deal  seriously  with  ir 
vidual  moral  problems.  From  H 
to  Eternity,  for  example,  made 
plain  that  plenty  was  wrong  w 
the  pre-war  Army;  but  at  the  c 
of  evading  all  questions  about 
personal  responsibilities  of  Prew 
who  had  to  be  pictured  as  a  help! 
victim  of  The  System.  In  all  si 
novels—  The  Deer  Park  and  7 
Man  zoith  the  Golden  Arm  are  e^ 
better  examples— one  vital  dim 
sion  of  fiction  necessarily  is  missi 
Finally,  the  romantic  metl 
tends  to  wear  itself  out  in  a  i 
decades.  Readers  get  jaded  \* 
lust  and  violence  and  bizarre  here 
to  hold  their  attention,  the  nove 
has  to  reach  for  ever  greater  j 
tremes;  and  in  the  end  his  read 
tease  to  believe  in  characters  so 
mote  from  their  own  experien 
The  resulting  boredom  and  indifl 
ence  are  perhaps  largely  responsi 
for  the  much-discussed  decline  of 
tion.  Maybe  the  romantic  novel  h 
for  a  time,  reached  a  dead  end. 

CO  Z  Z  E  N  S   may,  indeed,  i 
nal  a  turning  of  the  tide, 
his  salad  days,  he  too  flirted  with  1 
romantic  technique,  but  in  his  r 
ture  novels  he  has  moved  stead 
away  from  it.  Instead  he  has  be 
attempting  something  far  more  c|  | 
ficult:  to  write  an  engrossing  st< 
about  ordinary  people,  living  or! 
nary  lives,  in  ordinary  circumstancs 
His  first  experiment  in  this  dirl 
tion  was  The  Last  Adam,  publisl  £ 
in  1933,  an  account  of  a  small-tot 
doctor  and  his  patients.   Men  an 
Brethren  dealt  with  the  life  of  a  NJ 
York  clergyman,  not  very  differd 
from  the  parson  you  might  m  :t 
next  Sunday.  The  Just  and  the  9 
just  was  a  study  of  law  and  politts 
in  a  perfectly  commonplace  <  1  I 
munity.  Guard  of  Honor  examii  d 
life  on  a  Florida  air  base  in  all  s 
levels  and  complexities;  anyone  vM 
served  in  World  War  II  would  ffli 
at  home  there,  but  he  would  I 
counter  none  of  the  grotesque  chr- 
acters  who  man  the  Armies  of  Jois 
and  Mailer.  (It  may  be  signifies 
that  many  professional  military  mn 
consider  it  the  best  of  the  war  novo; 
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NOTE:  Some  of  these  volumes,  extraordinarily  long  in  the  original,  have  been  edited  lor  modern 
reading.  Among  those  listed  below,  the  abridged  titles  are  War  and  Peace.  The  Brothers  Kara- 
mazov,  The  Moonstone,  and  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.  For  actual  lengths,  see  descriptions. 


THE  great  private  libraries  of  the  past  have 
bequeathed  to  us  rare  and  sumptuous  vol- 
umes of  exquisite,  hand-crafted  design.  These 
volumes  are  today  priceless  treasures  found  only 
in  museums  and  in  the  libraries  of  the  wealthy. 
Yet  —  on  the  most  limited  budget,  you  may 
have  thrilling  reproductions  commissioned  by 
the  International  Collectors  Library! 

A  MAGNIFICENT  LIFETIME  LIBRARY  FOR  YOUR 
HOME.  Within  the  exclusive,  luxurious  bindings 
of  the  International  Collectors  Library  are  the 
greatest  works  of  literature  —  novels,  drama, 
philosophy,  biography,  history  —  some  of  which, 


extraordinarily  long  in  the  original,  have  been 
edited  for  modern  reading.  Each  binding  repro- 
duces the  coloring  and  design  of  the  original, 
and  is  elaborately  embossed  in  24K  gold,  to  en- 
rich your  home.  The  paper  was  made  to  last  for 
centuries,  and  the  page  tops  gleam  with  genuine 
gold  leaf.  Each  volume  has  its  own  silk  marker. 

HOW  THE  LIBRARY'S  PLAN  WORKS.  The  Library 

distributes  these  volumes  to  members  only  for 
just  $3.65  each.  You  will  receive  an  advance 
notice  each  month  of  the  forthcoming  release. 
If  you  do  not  want  it,  simply  notify  us  and  it 
will  not  be  sent;  otherwise,  it  will  come  to  you 


for  only  $3.65  plus  small  delivery  charge.  Your 
sole  obligation  is  to  accept  as  few  as  four  selec- 
tions in  any  twelve-month  period,  after  which 
you  may  resign  at  any  time. 
MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY!  Send  for  your  three 
volumes  for  free  examination.  If  you  are  not 
overwhelmed  by  their  beauty  and  value,  return 
them  in  7  days  and  owe  nothing.  Or,  pay  only 
$1.00  (plus  shipping)  for  all  three  and  become 
a  Library  member.  Remember  —  you  may  cancel 
membership  at  any  time  after  accepting  four 
more  books.  So  —  mail  the  coupon  now! 
INTERNATIONAL  COLLECTORS  LIBRARY,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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(Each  Ti'r/e  Available  Only  in  Binding  Indicated) 


FRENCH  EMPIRE  BINDING.  A  rich,  elegant 
binding  in  mejlow  tan,  decorated  with 
Napoleonic  eagle  and  chain-link  design. 
The  History  of  Herodotus.  A  vivid  pic- 
tured life  in  the  ancient  world.  Complete. 
The  Epic  of  America  by  James  Truslow 
Adams.  An  inspired  interpretation  of  our 
country's  history.  Complete. 

LOUIS  XVI  BINDING.  A  superb,  brilliant 
green  with  an  exquisite  design  found  in  the 
magnificent  library  of  Louis  XVI  of  France. 
Of  Human  Bondage  by  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.  A  study  of  love  and  hate, 
man  and  woman.  Complete. 
Victory.  Joseph  Conrad's  strange  and 
fiery  novel  about  a  good  man  and  a  lost 
woman  on  a  paradise  isle.  Complete. 

MERCIER  BINDING.  In  rich  blue,  with  an 
unusual  design  created  by  Emile  Mercier,  mas- 
ter French  bookbinder  of  the  19th  Century. 
The  Moonstone  by  Wilkie  Collins.  The 
first  detective  novel !  Abridged  to  444  page.'. 


MME.  DE  POMPADOUR  BINDING.  An  elab- 
orate binding  in  antique  brown  with  a  design 
from  the  library  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour. 
Madame  Bovary  by  Gustave  Flaubert. 
A  portrait  of  a  marriage  and  the  disinte- 
gration of  a  woman's  character.  Complete. 

FLEET  STREET  BINDING.  A  binding  in  soft 
burnt-orange,  with  a  design  by  the  famous 
London  craftsman,  Kyle  of  Fleet  Street. 
The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  by  James 

Bosuell.  The  brilliant,  witty  Doctor  lives 
forever  in  this  —  the  world's  greatest 
biography !  Abridged  to  631  pages. 

CZAR  ALEXANDER  II  BINDING.  A  wine-red 
ornate  binding  originally  discovered  in  the 
Imperial  Russian  Palace  library. 

The  Brothers  Karamaxov  by  Fyodor 
Dostoevsky.  Called  the  world's  most 
masterful  novel.  Kropotkin  translation. 
Abridged  to  48}  pages. 
War  and  Peace  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 
The  world-famous  epic  masterpiece.. Kro- 
potkin translation.  Abridged  to  741  pages. 
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Volumes  You  Want  For  Just  $1.00 


International  Collectors  Library,  Dept.  9-H 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  three  International  Collectors  Library  vol- 
umes, the  titles  of  which  I  have  written  above,  and  bill  me  only 
$1.00  (plus  few  cents  shipping)  for  all  three.  Enroll  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Collectors  Library  and  send  me  each 
month  an  advance  description  of  the  forthcoming  selection  which 
I  may  accept  or  reject  as  I  choose.  I  may  take  as  few  as  four 
additional  volumes  during  the  coming  twelve  months  at  the  ex- 
clusive price  of  Just  $3.65  each,  plus  delivery  charge — and  I  may 
resign  membership  at  any  time  after  doing  so  simply  by  notifying 
you. 

SPECIAL  NO-RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted  I  will  return 
all  books  in  7  days  and  this  membership  will  be  cancelled! 
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one  Air  Force  colonel  told  me  it  was 
the  only  one  that  showed  any  aware- 
ness of  the  actual  problems  of  Army 
life.) 

By  Love  Possessed  carries  this 
series  of  experiments-in-the-normal 
a  long  and  brilliant  step  forward. 
On  all  four  of  the  counts  listed 
above,  it  is  the  exact  antithesis  of 
the  romantic  novel. 

[ts  central  characters  are  a  group 
ol  lawyers  and  businessmen— middle- 
class,  middle-aged,  and  respectable— 
in  an  American  town  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  a  dozen  any  of  us 
could  name.  They  move  among  peo- 
ple familiar  to  all  of  us:  a  spinster 
secretary,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a 
waitress,  an  overworked  doctor,  an 
assortment  of  immediately  recogniz- 
able wives  and  children.  Nobody  is 
presented  as  a  rebel  against  society, 
or  as  its  victim;  these  people  are 
society.  When  they  try  to  rebel,  it  is 
not  against  The  System,  but  against 
life  itself,  and  they  fall  victim  to  the 
mortality  that  awaits  us  all. 

OF  sentimentality  there  is  no 
chemical  trace.  You  are  never 
asked  to  weep  for  any  character,  or  to 
rage.  You  are  merely  invited  to  un- 
derstand them,  as  the  author  probes 
deeper  and  deeper  for  the  final 
meaning  in  each  of  their  lives.  What 
he  finds  is  not  always  pretty,  but 
neither  is  it  monstrous.  It  comes 
close  to  being  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  me  God. 

This  is  no  loose-woven  picaresque 
tale.  It  is  the  most  tightly-con- 
structed of  novels,  with  every  chap- 
ter—indeed, every  paragraph— carved 
to  interlock  with  every  other.  In  the 
end  it  emerges  as  a  work  of  classic 
symmetry— the  last  scene  foreshad- 
owed in  the  first,  all  parts  in  bal- 
ance, all  conflicts  resolved.  The 
style  is  equally  craftsmanlike.  Every 
sentence  has  been  hammered,  filed, 
and  tested  until  it  bears  precisely 
the  weight  it  was  designed  to  carry, 
and  does  it  with  clarity  and  grace. 
No  wonder  this  book  took  nine  years 
to  write. 

Not  once  does  the  author  himself 
walk  into  the  story.  No  character  is 
autobiographical,  none  is  a  loud- 
speaker for  the  author's  sermons. 
When  you  finish  you  know  a  lot 
about  Cozzens'  concept  of  the  good 
life— but    only    because    you  have 


w  ait  lied  a  number  of  lives  unfold  in 
vigorous  detail  before  your  eyes. 

TH  E  theme  of  the  book  is  love. 
Love  in  all  its  aspects— be- 
tween man  and  woman,  parent  and 
child,  friend  and  friend,  individual 
and  community.  It  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  rewards  and  the  burdens 
—sometimes  crushing  burdens— laid 
cm  people  possessed  by  love.  And 
like  all  really  first-rate  novels,  it  is 
an  exploration  of  moral  responsi- 
bility. Each  person  who  inhabits 
the  story  is  constantly  confronted 
(though  he  does  not  always  realize 
it)  with  the  series  of  moral  questions 
which  confront  all  of  us:  How 
should  I  conduct  myself?  What  is 
my  duty?  Can  I  escape  this  hard 
choice  before  me?  What  do  I  do 
next? 

It  is  a  measure  of  Cozzens'  accom- 
plishment that  he  endows  such  a 
story  with  a  feeling  of  suspense  and 
excitement  far  greater  than  you  will 
find  in  the  typical  romantic  novel, 
loaded  with  violent  action.  The  ex- 
planation, it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the 
ordinary  reader  can  identify  him- 
self with  the  people  of  Brocton,  as 
he  never  can  with  the  characters  of 
an  Algren  or  a  Mailer.  The  dilem- 
ma Arthur  Winner  faces,  as  he  sits 
in  his  tidy  law  office,  is  one  which 
any  of  us  might  encounter  tomor- 
row. The  temptation  which  brought 
Ralph  Detweiler  into  the  hands  of 
the  police  and  his  sister  to  her  death 
is  commonplace  in  every  village  in 
America.  Never  for  a  moment  can 
you  doubt  these  are  real  people, 
coping  with  real  problems  in  the 
fumbling,  unromantic  way  that  all 
of  us  try  to  cope  with  our  own. 

To  be  fair,  it  is  necessary  to  note 
two  complaints  about  the  book: 

(1)  Several  women,  of  sound  taste 
and  judgment,  tell  me  that  they  find 
the  story  disconcerting.  They  are 
not  used  to  seeing  love  handled  in 
such  an  unsentimental  fashion,  and 
they  are  not  sure  they  like  it.  More- 
over, I  gather  that  they  are  a  little 
upset  by  the  fact  that  the  issue  on 
which  the  novel  hinges  does  not  in- 
volve a  woman  at  all.  It  centers  on 
the  spiritual  love  of  a  patriarch  for 
the  people  who  have  trusted  him 
(perhaps  too  much)  and  on  a  ques- 
tion of  professional  ethics.  Now  most 
mature  women  realize,  in  their 
hearts,  that  the  chief  crises  in  a 


man's  life  may  have  nothing  to  c 
with  females;  but  they  don't  alwa 
like  to  be  reminded  of  it.  The  r 
mantic  legend— older  than  Helen 
Troy— that  a  woman  is  the  centr 
core  of  every  man's  life,  the  focus 
his  worries,  and  the  mainspring 
his  actions,  is  more  soothing  to  tl 
feminine  ego. 

(2)  Other  people,  by  no  mea 
prudes,  have  suggested  that  By  Lo 
Possessed  is  not  a  suitable  book  f 
the  young.  They  may  be  right, 
was,  after  all,  written  for  adults;  ai 
some  of  its  passages  might  well  1 
both  incomprehensible  and  distur 
ing  to  adolescents  who  lack  the  ran 
of  experience  to  grasp  the  emotio 
involved. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  ar 
thing  in  the  story  is  either  salacio 
or  sensational.  Ouite  the  contra) 
Cozzens'  has  merely  tried  to  tell  t 
exact  truth— about  sex,  money,  ai 
bition,  and  many  other  things— wi 
clinical  honesty.  Some  aspects  of  t 
truth  inevitably  are  unpleasai 
These  he  has  neither  softened  n 
exaggerated.  They  are  set  down  wi 
the  raw,  impersonal  horror  of  ^ 
autopsy  or  a  police  report,  becau 
they  are  a  part  of  life;  so,  too,  a 
warmth  and  devotion  and  qui 
heroism,  and  these  he  reports  wi 
equal  fidelity. 

The  novel  is  like  one  of  tho 
Breughel  paintings  which  show  i 
entire  community   in   bustling  2 
tivity— the    noble,    the    funny,  tn 
bestial,  the  labor  and  lust,  the  pa 
and  laughter,  all  traced  out  in  ill 
finitely  precise  detail  .  .  .  and  all  tli 
details  fitted  together  to  form  a  m;l 
velously  colorful  composition.  Lilli 
Breughel,  Cozzens  tells  us  more  thai 
any  artist  of  his  time  about  the  lil 
of  his  day.  If  your  great-grandchil 
should  ever  want  to  find  out  hem 
Americans  behaved  and  thought  ail 
felt  in  the  mid-years  of  this  centuil 
Cozzens'    major    novels  probabl 
would  be  his  most  revealing  sourcl 

If  this  does  not  stake  out  his  clail 
to  be  one  of  the  very  few  importaw 
novelists  of  our  generation,  I  dor]  j 
know  what  would.  The  committ 
that  awards   the  Nobel  prize  f« 
literature  is  said  to  reach  its  dec 
sions,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  sing 
book,  but  on  mature  consideratic 
of  a  writer's  whole  body  of  wor, 
Where  can  they  find  a  more  sol: 
body  of  work  than  this? 


New  ideas  through  imagination  .  .  . 
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The  longing  to  KNOW 

"I  wish  I  could  know  all  about  astronomy  and  physics  and  philosophy  and 
Slavic  Lit  and  art . . ."  Did  you  ever  have  that  eagerness  to  know  every- 
thing? The  longing,  the  fantasy  that  you  could  master  every  field  of 
human  knowledge? 

Many  able  youngsters  have  it  and  many  people  keep  some  form  of  that 
dream  throughout  life.  They  know  it's  impossible  for  most  of  us,  but  still 
they  long  to  know  what's  happening  in  a  dozen  fields  not  their  own. 


Which  is  one  reason  so  many  of  them  read  time,  issue  after  issue,  confi- 
dent that  time's  writers,  researchers  and  editors  will  report  fully  and 
vividly  to  them  on  the  essential  news  of  mankind's  week  .  .  . 

The  news  of  state  and  states;  the  news  of  man's  activities  in  science 
and  medicine,  in  business  and  religion ;  the  lively  news  of  the  lively  arts. 

All  this  is  the  unfolding  story  of  man  and  his  world,  and  all  this  is  in 
time  every  week. 

TIME— The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


P  K  R  S  O  N  A  L  and  otherwise 


Among  Our  Contributors 


THE  GRIFFIN 

AND    OTHER  SHIPS 

IT  IS  embarrassing  to  realize 
that  foreign  ship  lines  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  opening  the  Great 
Lakes  to  ocean  trade.  American  com- 
panies will  have  to  face  experienced 
competition  in  the  coming  battle  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  described  by  Mar- 
vin J.  Balloon  in  the  lead  article 
in  this  issue.  But  there  is  nothing 
n.ew  in  this  situation— foreign  boats 
win'  in  ihe  Lakes  long  before  the 
Seawa)  was  dreamed  of. 

The  first  sailing  ship  to  reach  Lake 
Michigan  belonged  to  the  French- 
man La  Salle.  The  Griffin,  a  vessel 
o!  some  45  tons,  one-fonrth  the  size 
ol  the  Mayflower ,  was  built  in  the 
spring  of  1679  in  a  clearing  beside 
i  he  Niagara  River  a  lew  miles  above 
the  Falls.  La  Salle  returned  in 
August  from  a  trip  hack  to  Fort 
Frontenac,  bringing  an  anchor  whic  h 
had  required  four  men  well  laced 
with  brandy  to  haul  up  the  Lewiston 
heights  near  the  Falls.  On  his  ar- 
rival, all  hands  joined  to  tow  the 
ship  upstream. 

At  the  entry  to  Lake  Frie,  the  crew 
embarked,  sang  "Te  Deutii,"  and 
fired  their  five  small  cannon  from 
the  portholes.  A  fresh  breeze  sprang 
up;  for  three  days  they  held  course 
over  unknown  waters  and  on  the 
fourth  turned  northward  into  the 
strait  of  Detroit.  On  either  side  were 
green  prairies  and  forests;  oaks 
festooned  with  grapes;  herds  of  deer; 
Mocks  of  swans  and  wild  turkeys; 
mild-mannered  bear.  The  bulwarks 
of  the  Griffin  were  hung  with 
game. 

A  furious  storm  struck  in  Lake 
Huron,  but  the  ship  came  safely  into 
the  cove  of  Michillimac  kinac,  fired 
her  cannon,  and  the  Indians  on 
shore  yelped  in  wonder.  At  anchor- 
age, the  Griffin  was  surrounded  by 
more  than  a  hundred  bark  canoes— 
"like  a  Triton  among  minnows." 

In  Francis  Parkman's  account,  the 
voyage  of  the  Griffin— like  all  of  La 


Salle's  magnificent  achievements  for 
future  generations— was  a  triumph 
of  his  iron  w  ill  and  a  disaster  to  his 
personal  fortunes.  After  reaching 
Green  Bay  in  Lake  Michigan,  he 
decided  to  override  all  advice  and 
send  the  Griffin  back  to  Niagara 
with  a  load  of  furs  to  satisfy  his 
<  i  editors.  He  himself  and  fourteen 
men  in  four  canoes  would  continue 
on  their  way  to  Illinois  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On 
September  18,  the  Griffin  set  sail  in 
a  glassy  calm.  That  night  a  sudden 
storm  arose,  and  the  ship  wras  never 
heard  of  again. 

In  the  278  years  to  our  day,  the 
Great  Lakes  have  transported  untold 
wealth  and  swallowed  many  ships. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
successful  American  operators  of  the 
modern  fleet  of  Lake  carriers  whose 
whole  livelihood  will  be  altered  by 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, now  scheduled  for  the  spring 
of  1959.  Like  the  Griffin,  their  ships 
are  built  lor  inland  waters.  Not  only 
iic  they  far  too  big  for  the  27-foot 
channel;  many  of  them  would  be  un- 
seaworthy  in  Atlantic  swells.  Ac- 
cording to  George  Home,  New  Tor  I; 
Tunes  marine  editor,  it  will  take  a 
revolution  in  ship  architecture  to 
build  carriers  that  will  profitably 
make  the  run  from  the  Lakes  to 
Europe  or  the  Caribbean  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  convert  to  all-sea  routes 
when  the  ice  closes  in.  Some  of  these 
operators  now  look  on  the  Seaway 
with  suspicion  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Seneca  warriors  who  stared  at  the 
vast  ribs  of  the  Griffin  rising  beside 
the  Niagara. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  for 
their  doubts.  The  Lake  companies 
have  an  enormous  investment  in  the 
present  routes.  Their  labor  costs  are 
rising— the  new  pay  rate  for  captains, 
for  example,  is  $20,000  a  year.  The 
U.  S.  Maritime  Board  has  tried  to 
encourage  American  ocean-going 
lines  to  get  experience  in  Lakes  serv- 
ice before  the  deeper  Seaway  is 
opened,  by  offering  government- 
owned  N-3  ships  for  charter.  But  the 


American  Grace  Line,  which  hac 
hoped  to  start  a  Caribbean-Lake: 
route  this  summer  with  these  ships 
gave  up  in  July  when  it  decided  thai 
the  charges  for  charter  and  reactiva 
tion  of  the  N-3s  Avere  "onerous."  In 
all,  five  American  companies  (in 
eluding  Grace)  have  applied  for  sub 
sidizing  of  Lakes-ocean  routes,  but 
it  seems  unlikely  that  any  will  be 
operating  regularly  before  1959. 

Foreign  ships,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  using  the  present  14-foot 
canals  for  Europe-to-Lakes  traffic 
since  1935.  Some  sixteen  lines  now 
offer  scheduled  service  with  small 
freighters.  So  far,  the  most  striking 
bid  for  the  expanded  traffic  to  come 
when  the  new  channel  opens  has 
been  made  by  the  Fjell-Oranje  Line 
of  the  Netherlands.  Next  spring,  an 
Amsterdam  shipyard  will  start  work 
on  two  passenger-cargo  vessels  ol 
about  9,000  tons,  with  single-class  ac- 
commodations lor  100  passengers 
and  a  cargo  of  7,000  tons. 

These  ships  are  a  challenge  to 
American  operators,  who  share  with 
Canada  the  lesson  of  the  French- 
man La  Salle:  boldness,  like  his — 
combined  with  caution,  which  he 
threw  to  the  winds. 

.  .  .  Marvin  J.  Barloon  brings  a 
wealth  of  special  knowledge  to  his 
discussion  of  the  Battle  of  the  Sea- 
way (p.  29).  He  is  professor  of  trans-l 
portation  and  industrial  develop- 
ment at  Western  Reserve  University 
and  frecjuently  serves  as  consultant; 
to  government  and  industry  on  these 
problems.  He  has  lived  in  Cleveland, 
a  major  port  on  the  Seaway,  for  six- 
teen years,  but  traces  his  feeling  for 
the  Great  Lakes  to  his  first  swim  in 
Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  in  1926. 
Since  then  he  has  spent  periods  of 
days  to  months  on  the  Indiana 
dunes;  in  Duluth,  where  practically 
every  house  looks  out  on  Lake 
Superior;  at  Detroit:  and,  like  all 
Americans,  at  Niagara  Falls. 

.  .  .  "How  to  Tell  When  You  Are 
Obsolete"  (p.  36)  comes  from  C. 
Northcote  Parkinson,  English-born 
scholar  who  goes  by  the  mysterious' 
(to  us)  title  of  Raffles  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University  of  Malaya. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  works 
on  naval,  military,  and  economic  his- 
tory, and  has  a  brace  of  advanced 
degrees  from  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  University  of 


Given  to  you 


A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  RECORD  CLUB 
IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  FOUR  RECORDINGS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR  IN 


Included  with  each  recording  is  an  illus- 
trated libretto  containing  both  the  original 
language  and  the  English  translation  (when 
necessary) -with  an  appreciation  of  the 
opera  by  a  noted  critic,  and  background  in- 
formation about  the  composer  and  his  work. 


^  The  venture  proposes  in  time 
to  make  available  the  entire  reper- 
tory of  Metropolitan  Opera  per- 
formances on  long-playing  records. 

The  records  are  available  only 
to  registered  members  of  the  Club. 

^  There  will  be  at  least  eighteen 
operas  offered  in  the  first  two 
years,-  of  course,  you  choose  only 
those  you  want. 

^  The  operas  are  carefully 
abridged  for  home  listening  (by 
theMetropolitan  staff)to  the  length 
of  one  or  two  twelve-inch  33^3 
R.P.M.  records. 


^  When  the  opera  is  on  a  single 
twelve-inch  record  the  price  is 
$4.50;  when  it  is  an  album  of  two 
twelve-inch  records,  the  price  is 
$6.75.  (in  each  case  a  small  extra 
charge  is  added  for  handling  and 
shipping.) 

^  Your  sole  obligation  as  a  mem- 
ber will  be  to  buy  four  recordings 
a  year,  from  the  nine  to  twelve 
that  will  be  offered  each  year. 
Members  are  notified  in  advance 
of  each  forthcoming  opera,  and 
have  the  privilege  of  rejection  if 
they  do  not  want  it. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  RECORD  CLUB  J6-9 

A  Branch  of  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber  to  The  Metropolitan 
Opera  Record  Club  and  send  me.  without  cjharge.  the  double- 
disc  recording  of  Tosca.  I  agree  to  buy  four  additional  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Record  Club  recordings  during  the  first  year 
I  am  a  niember.  For  each  single  disc  recording  I  accept  1 
will  be  billed  $4.50;  for  each  double-disc  recording.  $6.75 
(plus  a  small  extra  charge  for  handling  and  shipping).  I 
may  cancel  the  subscription  at  any  time  after  buying  the 
fourth  recording.  If  I  wish  to.  I  may  return  the  introduc- 
tory recording  within  10  days,  and  the  subscription  will  at 
once  be  canceled  with  no  further  obligation  on  my  part. 


R.  ) 
RS.  \. 
ISS  ) 


(pleasi:  print  plainly) 


Address.. 


City.. 


.Zone  No  State.. 


tecord  prices  arc  the  same  In  Canada,  and  the  Club  ships  to  Canadian 
nomucrs,   without  any   extra   charge   for  duty,   through  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  (Canada).  Ltd.  MOC  13 
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PERSONAL    8c  OTHERWISE 


London.  He  will  shortly  be  better 
known  in  this  countrj  for  his  hook, 
Parkinson's  Laxv,  from  which  this 
article  is  adapted— to  be  published 
this  month  by  Houghton  Mifflin. 

The  famous  law  can  be  summed 
up  briefly  thus:  "Administrators  are 
more  or  less  bound  to  multiply," 
whether  the  work  to  be  done  shrinks 
or  swells.  Despairing  thoughts  to 
this  effect  must  have  occurred  many 
tunes  to  Secretaries  Charles  Wilson 
and  George  Humphrey  in  their 
moments  ol  reflection  about  the  fed- 
eral budget.  For  their  instruction, 
Professor  Parkinson's  axioms  on  mo- 
th c  forces  are  the  following:  (1)  "An 
official  wants  to  multiply  subordi- 
nates, not  rivals"  and  (2)  "Officials 
make  work  for  each  other." 

.  .  .  Only  a  tiny  minority  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  advertising  agencies  in  New 
York  actually  have  their  offices  on 
Madison  Avenue,  but  the  popular 
misnomer  seems  to  be  acceptable  to 
most  people  in  advertising,  on  Madi- 
son Ave,  and  among  the  public  at 
large.  John  McCarthy,  who  was 
steeped  in  advertising  for  some 
twenty-five  years,  uses  it  as  a  kind  of 
shorthand  in  his  analysis  of  current 
changes  in  the  field:  "Is  the  Bloom 
Off  Madison  Avenue?"  (p.  40). 

Formerly  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  he 
retired  from  that  profession  several 
years  ago  and  went  into  publishing. 
He  is  now  the  executive  editor  of 
Catholic  Digest,  but  he  continues  to 
write  on  business  and  advertising. 

.  .  .  Christine  Weston's  "The  Cub" 
(p.  46)  is  her  first  story  in  Harper's. 
She  has  written  five  novels,  includ- 
ing hull  go  and  The  World  Is  a 
Bridge,  as  well  as  many  short  stories 
and  a  book  for  children.  Born  in 
India,  she  is  married  to  an  American 
and  lias  lived  here  since  1923.  Her 
lather  was  a  French  indigo  planter 
and  her  mother  the  daughter  of  an 
English  army  officer. 

...  In  speaking  of  Anna  Magnani, 
the  superlative  comes  all  too  readily. 
Nevertheless,  in  his  profile  of  'Italy's 
Greatest  Actress"  (p.  52),  Luigi 
Barzini,  Jr.  comes  closer  to  deliver- 
ing the  real  Magnani  than  anyone 
else  has  come. 

Mi.  Barzini  is  a  leading  Italian 
journalist,  a  regular  writer  for  Cor- 


Here  della  Sera,  and  a  contributor  to 
many  European  and  American  jour- 
nals. He  has  recently  been  David 
Selznick's  personal  consultant  during 
the  filming  in  Italy  of  "A  Farewell 
to  Arms." 

Anna  Magnani  now  divides  her 
working  time  between  Hollywood 
and  Italy.  "The  Rose  Tattoo"  is  the 
only  movie  so  far  released  by  her 
American  producers;  but  she  recently 
completed  "A  Woman  Obsessed," 
directed  in  Hollywood  by  George 
Cukor.  There  is  also  talk  of  a  pos- 
sible movie  for  her  of  Tennessee 
Williams'  "Orpheus  Descending." 

.  .  .  In  "The  Spirit  of  Our  Times" 
(p.  58),  Lovell  Thompson  re-creates 
the  1920s  through  the  telescope  of 
the  1950s.  He  is  vice  president  of 
Houghton  Mifflin,  where  he  has 
worked  since  graduation  from  Har- 
vard in  1925.  He  has  written  for 
many  magazines  and  has  edited  a 
volume  of  selections  from  the 
Youth's  Companion. 

.  .  .  For  some  months  to  come 
passengers  in  taxis  will  be  consulting 
their  drivers  about  the  New  Look 
of  the  new  Edsel  car,  and  collecting 
expert  opinions  wherever  else  they 
may  be  found— in  bars,  on  the  golf 
links,  at  gas  stations  and  beauty  par- 
lors. The  question  of  "How  It  Got 
That  Way"  is  an  equally  subtle  mat- 
ter, here  analyzed  by  Eric  Larrabee 
(p.  67)  in  its  human,  sociological, 
and  public  relations  aspects. 

Mr.  Larrabee,  an  editor  of  this 
magazine  who  has  written  before  for 
Harper's  on  subjects  ranging  from 
"The  Lesson  of  Korea"  to  "The  Gulf 
South  at  Mid-Morning,"  has  no  car 
of  his  own,  finding  Manhattan  an 
inconvenient  and  expensive  garage. 
But  he  has  expressed  his  fascination 
with  cars  publicly  in  "The  Great 
Love  Affair"  in  Industrial  Design 
and  (as  co-author  with  David  Reis- 
man)  in  "Autos  in  America"  in 
Encounter  (May  1957). 

He  is  a  member-at-large  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties and  has  edited  for  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  a  book  called 
American  Panorama,  to  be  published 
by  the  New  York  University  Press. 

.  .  .  Beirne  Lay,  Jr.  dramatizes  his 
story,  "The  Jet  That  Crashed  Before 
Take-off"  (p.  74)  with  the  instinct 


of  a  movie-maker;  but  its  facts  ai| 
suppositions  are  based  on  his  4 
tended  experience  in  the  Air  For<  j 
He  is  a  reserve  colonel  in  the  Sti 
tegic  Air  Command  and  was  a  stri 
gling  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Cor 
twenty-one  years  ago  when  Harpe 
accepted  his  first  piece. 

He  has  written  three  books: 
Wanted  Wings,  Twelve  O'Clo, 
High,  and  I've  Had  It.  He  has  orij 
nal  story  and  screenplay  credits  ( 
the  movies  made  from  the  first  tv 
of  those  books,  as  well  as  on  "Str 
tegic  Air  Command"  (for  which  1 
won  an  Academy  Award  nomin 
tion)  and  several  other  films.  He 
a  member  of  the  Screen  Produce 
Guild  and  was  story  adviser  on  tl 
TV  series,  "The  Silent  Service." 

.  .  .  The  new  chairman  of  the  FG 
John  Doerfer,  who  was  named  1 
President  Eisenhower  on  June  2 
has  an  opportunity  to  rescue  this  ir 
portant  commission  from  the  declir 
in  public  respect  which  it  has  su 
fered  in  recent  years.  "The  Scand; 
in  TV  Licensing"  (p.  77)  by  Louis  1 
Jaffe  not  only  reports  on  the  elt 
ments  in  FCC  administration  tlu 
have  caused  its  loss  of  prestige,  bij 
points  to  Congressional  respons 
bility  for  a  due  share  of  the  blame. 

Professor  Jaffe  is  Byrne  Professo 
of  Administrative  Law  at  Harvar 
Law  School,  and  has  devoted  thre 
years  to  teaching  a  seminar  on  th 
Communications  Commission.  H 
formerly  worked  for  the  Agricultur 
Adjustment  Administration  and  th 
National  Labor  Relations  Boan 
during  the  most  zealous  years  of  th 
New  Deal,  and  is  a  member  of  th 
National  Academy  of  Arbitrator 
and  the  author  of  Cases  and  Ma 
terials  on  Administrative  Law.  He  l 
now  beginning  a  year  of  travel  an 
writing  in  Europe. 

.  .  .  Mark  Van  Doren  contributes  i 
poem  for  September  (p.  51).  He  i 
professor  of  English  at  Columbii 
and  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Adrienne  Rich  ("The  Wish,"  p 
57)  has  written  two  books  of  verse: 
A  Change  of  World  and  The  Dia- 
mond Cutters.  She  is  in  her  twentiei 
is  married  to  a  teacher  at  Harvard, 
and  has  one  son. 

"Warning"  (p.  34)  is  John  W. 
Meyer's  first  published  poem.  He  is 
twenty-three  and  works  in  New  York. 
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is  to  distinguish  between  pennies  per  pound 
of  something  and  dollars  per  ton. 

For  instance,  when  aluminum,  zinc  or 
copper  raise  their  prices  a  few  cents  a  pound, 
it  attracts  little  public  notice. 

When  steel  raises  its  price  a  few  dollars  a 
ton,  it  seems  like  a  huge  wallop. 


But  aluminum  costs  about  42  cents  a 
pound.  Copper  about  60  cents.  Steel,  of  the 
types  used  for  the  most  common  articles, 
averages  about  7  cents  a  pound. 

Steel  is  the  most  versatile  as  well  as  lowest 
priced  metal. 

When  you  design,  think  first  of  steel. 


Prices  are  for  sheet  product  as  compiled  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  June  1,  1957. 
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MARVIN  J.  BARLOON 

Transportation  consultant,  and  professor 
at  Western  Reserve  University 

J 

TH  E  St.  Lawrence  Seaway— the  most  drastic 
piece  of  surgery  that  North  Americans 
have  ever  performed  on  their  continent— will 
open  in  1959.  It  will  cut  around  the  rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  open  up  the  Great 
Lakes  to  full-scale  ocean  shipping.  Thus  it  will 
convert  the  entire  LT.  S.  shore  of  the  lakes  into 
a  new  4,300-mile  North  Coast,  longer  and  vastly 
richer  than  either  the  Gulf  Coast  or  the  Pacific. 
The  Great  Lakes  will  become,  in  effect,  an  Amer- 
ican version  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  United  States  has 
faced  the  Atlantic,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Sea- 
board has  become  the  nation's  metropolitan 
center.  The  Middle  West  has  the  greater  physical 


wealth— the  factories,  mines,  and  farms— but  its 
access  to  the  ocean  has  been  largely  through  the 
Atlantic  gateway,  and  the  seaboard  community 
has  grown  huge  and  rich  on  the  traffic.  The 
Seaway  may  eventually  change  all  this.  It  will 
bring  cities  fronting  on  the  Great  Takes— like 
Cleveland,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo— closer  by 
water  to  major  European  ports  than  either  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  It  will  put  Detroit's  auto- 
mobile factories  and  Chicago's  packing  houses 
on  a  direct  sea  route  to  all  the  ports  of  the  world. 
In  time,  therefore,  the  new  North  Coast  may 
become  the  United  States'  leading  seacoast,  and 
perhaps  its  financial  and  managerial  head- 
quarters as  well. 

For  the  volume  of  trade  through  a  coastal 
frontier  is  determined  largely  by  the  wealth  of 
its  hinterland— and  the  North  Coast's  hinterland 
is  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  includes  a  huge 
chunk  of  the  United  States  beginning  on  the 
west  with  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sweeping  east- 
ward into  the  funnel  between  the  Great  Takes 
and  the  Ohio  River,  and  reaching  on  to  the 
Appalachian  Mountains.  It  contains  the  major 
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production  centers  of  steel,  automobiles,  and 
machinery,  plus  important  centers  of  soft-goods 
production— rubber  in  Akron,  meat  and  proc- 
essed foods  in  the  Chicago  area,  clothing  in 
Rochester,  and  chemicals  along  the  Eastern 
waterways.  It  takes  in  the  wheat  belt,  the  dairy- 
land  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  the  corn 
belt  (which  produces  the  bulk  of  the  country's 
meat  and  cereals),  and  most  of  the  nation's  coal 
and  iron-ore  mines. 

This  hinterland  of  the  Seaway  Coast  represents 
close  to  half  of  the  American  economy.  Two 
states— New  York  and  Pennsylvania— border  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Great  Lakes.  If  we  consider 
the  western  third  of  both  these  states  as  falling 
within  the  Great  Lakes  hinterland,  the  region  ac- 
counts for  45.2  per  cent  of  the  nation's  manufac- 
turing and  47.8  per  cent  of  its  farm  production. 
The  eight  states  which  border  directly  on  the 
Lakes— with  the  same  limitation  on  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania— encompass  39.5  per  cent  of 
all  the  manufacturing  in  the  country.  By  way 
of  contrast,  the  entire  Atlantic  Coast,  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  represents  only  35  per  cent. 

The  Seaway  will  stimulate  still  greater  indus- 
trial growth  by  bringing  in  raw  materials  from 
abroad  and  opening  the  door  to  foreign  markets. 
It  will  diversify  still  further  the  economy  of  the 
interior  by  introducing  coastal  industries— such 
as  sugar  refining  and  the  processing  of  bauxite. 
And  it  will  stimulate  that  beehive  of  commercial 
activities  peculiar  to  seaports— specialized  ware- 
housing, open-market  trading,  marine  insurance, 
foreign-exchange  financing,  documentations,  cus- 
toms, admiralty  law,  and  consulates— on  which 
the  North  Atlantic  region  built  its  pre-eminence 
of  wealth  and  financial  powyer. 

But  it  will  be  a  good,  long  time  before  all 
this  comes  about,  and  many  a  struggle  lies  ahead. 
The  Seaway  has  been  the  subject  of  intense  con- 
troversy ever  since  1932,  when  the  treaty  for  its 
construction  was  concluded  with  Canada.  The 
Eastern  railroads  are  against  it.  So  are  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  ports.  So,  for  more 
obscure  reasons,  are  the  coal  miners.  So  were 
the  shipping  interests  of  the  Great  Lakes,  who 
were  doing  very  nicely  without  it  until  the 
Labrador  iron-ore  reserves  were  proved  com- 
mercially workable  in  1949.  And  this  combina- 
tion of  interests  delayed  the  turning  of  the 
first  spadeful  of  dirt  for  twenty-two  years— until 
Congress  finally  authorized  the  project  in  1954. 
Even  then  the  opposition  did  not  stop  fighting. 
And  it  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  stick  a 
awvbar  into  every  crack  that  appears  in  the 
Seaway  structure— of  which  there  will  be  plenty. 
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The  Seaway  now  under  construction  will  be 
subject  to  basic  defects  in  capacity,  depth,  and 
winter  freezing.  The  pressures  to  keep  on  im- 
proving it  will  probably  never  cease.  Each 
project  will  involve  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  government  money,  and  each  will  be 
bitterly  fought.  So  the  present  construction  is 
not  the  end  of  the  argument.  It  is  only  the  end 
of  the  beginning. 

But  the  Seaway  will  gain  strength  from  its 
own  momentum.  With  each  passing  year  the 
industries  and  commercial  interests  which  build 
upon  Seaway  traffic  will  acquire  a  growing  stake 
in  its  improvement.  Each  improvement  will  in- 
duce further  growth  and  reinforce  the  campaign 
for  the  next  one.  We  may  expect  the  Seaway 
lobby  to  join  the  farm  bloc  and  the  anti-vivisec- 
tionists  in  the  permanent  roster  of  American 
pressure  groups. 

IS   IT  REALLY  WORKABLE? 

ACTUALLY,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
is  already  in  existence,  save  for  one  last 
link.  From  Chicago  to  the  eastern  tip  of  Lake 
Ontario,  the  chain  of  the  Great  Lakes  provides 
an  unbroken  deep-water  passage  for  1,134  miles. 
Here  it  stops,  obstructed  for  the  next  114  miles 
down  to  Montreal  by  a  series  of  turbulent  rapids 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  At  Montreal  the 
ocean  passage  is  resumed,  continuing  for  1,003 
miles  out  into  the  open  Atlantic.  At  present  the 
rapids  are  by-passed  on  the  Canadian  side  by  a 
string  of  shallow  canals,  fourteen  feet  deep.  The 
Seaway  will  replace  these  with  a  twenty-seven- 
foot  channel  on  the  United  States  side  of  the 
river,  deep  enough  for  most  ocean-going  vessels. 
A  series  of  seven  locks  will  ease  freighters  up  and 
down  between  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario,  246 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the  sea-level  harbor 
of  Montreal.  A  continuous  waterway  of  oceanic 
depth  will  lead  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic. 

Two  nations  are  committing  something  like 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to  this  project, 
including  the  cost  of  a  massive  hydroelectric 
development  in  New  York  and  Ontario.  Canada 
is  carrying  an  important  share  of  both  this  and 
the  navigation  work,  leaving  the  United  States 
with  what  will  probably  amount  to  some  $450 
million  for  her  portion  and  for  the  additional 
task  of  improving  the  connecting  channels  and 
major  U.  S.  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  probable  returns  from  this  outlay  cannot 
yet  be  estimated  with  any  accuracy,  for  they 
extend  far  beyond  the  present  range  of  U.  S. 
foreign  trade.  Existing  seaport  communities  and 
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the  Eastern  railroads  have  been  understandably 
concerned  about  the  substantial  loss  of  traffic 
the  Seaway  might  bring  them.  But  this  over- 
looks the  great  potential  expansion  of  foreign 
trade  in  general  which  the  Seaway  may  also  help 
to  bring  about.  The  United  States  is  growing 
in  population,  production,  and  income.  As  it 
grows,  its  total  amount  of  foreign  shipping,  in 
which  all  the  coastal  areas  will  participate,  will 
grow  proportionately.  For  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts  there  may  be  a  thinner  slice— but  in  a 
bigger  pie. 

The  Seaway  itself  may  help  to  increase  foreign 
trade  still  further.  The  United  States'  commerce 
with  other  countries  has  long  been  handicapped 
by  the  interior  isolation  of  its  most  productive 
region.  A  merchant  or  manufacturer  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  has  commonly  had  to  pay  about  as 
much  to  get  his  goods  to  the  seacoast  as  to  move 
them  across  the  ocean.  For  example,  it  costs  §2.47 
per  hundred  pounds  to  move  a  typical  product 
by  rail  from  Cleveland  to  an  Atlantic  port;  from 
there,  it  gets  across  the  ocean  for  only  §2.30. 
Consequently,  in  the  markets  of  Europe  such 
goods  carry  a  double  transportation  cost.  The 
Seaway  will  eliminate  nearly  half  the  dollar 
distance  between  Cleveland  and  Liverpool,  thus 
making  possible  new  bargain  prices  for  Amer- 


ican goods  abroad.  At  the  same  time  it  will  open 
a  door  direct  to  the  rich  markets  of  the  American 
interior  for  the  foreign  producer. 

Even  without  the  Seaway,  transoceanic  traffic 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Europe  has  been 
growing  rapidly  ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  A  fleet  of  small  ships,  specially  con- 
structed for  this  trade,  has  been  inching  through 
the  fourteen-foot  canals,  carrying  a  wide  variety 
of  manufactured  goods.  The  ships  are  slow  and, 
in  comparison  with  standard  ocean  freighters, 
expensive.  Because  they  are  so  small,  they 
weigh  too  much  for  the  piddling  cargoes  they 
are  able  to  carry.  Each  one  runs  a  bill  for  crew 
wages  almost  as  high  as  that  of  a  ship  three  times 
as  big.  Even  so,  their  trade  has  been  flourishing. 
Exporters  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  report  savings 
of  15  to  40  per.  cent  over  the  cost  of  shipping 
through  Atlantic  ports. 

The  new  ships  which  will  travel  the  Seaway 
will  be  far  more  economical.  Where  one  of  the 
present  ships  carries  a  cargo  of  less  than  1,800 
tons,  they  will  carry  from  7,000  to  10,000,  thus 
sharply  reducing  the  cost  per  ton.  Of  course  they 
will  have  to  pay  tolls,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
cover  the  total  annual  expenses  of  the  Seaway 
—probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  .$28  million. 
But  the  tolls  will  average  less  than  a  dollar  a 
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ton,  and  will  not  seriously  threaten  the  economy 
of  high  value  cargo. 

Service  will  be  fast.  By  the  Seaway  route, 
Cleveland  is  250  miles  closer  to  Liverpool  than 
Baltimore  is,  some  150  miles  closer  to  Copen- 
hagen than  New  York  is.  Of  course,  each  Amer- 
ican seacoast  is  less  accessible  to  some  foreign 
ports  than  to  others,  and  the  Seaway  Coast  will 
be  at  a  moderate  disadvantage  in  commerce  with 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  But  in  general  it  is 
about  as  well  located  as  any  American  coast. 

The  Seaway's  confined  channels  will  impose 
only  moderate  delays.  Moving  out  of  Lake  Erie, 
ships  will  have  to  traverse  eight  locks  in  the 
Welland  Canal,  which  circumvents  the  falls  and 
rapids  of  the  Niagara,  and  seven  additional  ones 
in  the  Seaway  itself.  Each  lockage  will  consume 
about  fifty  minutes— a  total  delay  of  twelve  and 
one-half  hours.  Ships  will  also  have  to  move  at 
reduced  speed  in  the  narrow  channels.  Alto- 
gether some  two  or  three  days  may  be  added  to 
the  normal  twelve  days'  time  between  Lake  Erie 
and  Europe.  But  since  the  present  miniature 
ships,  moving  at  a  sluggish  twelve  knots  and 
traversing  twenty-nine  locks,  make  it  from 
Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Antwerp  in  twenty  days  (in- 
cluding two  stops  at  Canadian  ports)  standard 
ocean  freighters  should  do  it  easily  in  fifteen  days 
—a. little  longer  than  it  takes  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia. 

With  costs  and  transoceanic  times  comparable 
to  those  from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and 
with  a  far  richer  hinterland  to  draw  on,  what 
can  now  keep  the  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes  from 
their  ultimate  destiny  as  the  dominant  centers 
of  American  foreign  trade? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  look  at  the 
city  of  Chicago.  For  the  bonanza  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  will  shower  its  largesse  on  Michi- 
gan Boulevard  with  unmatched  generosity. 

Chicago's  rosy  future 

CHICAGO  serves  the  largest,  richest,  and 
most  diversified  hinterland  of  any  port  on 
the  Lakes,  enjoys  the  best  access  to  this  hinter- 
land, and  suffers  the  least  competition  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  East  of  Chicago,  every  port- 
Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo-must  share 
its  hinterland  with  a  nearby  competitor.  But  no 
competing  ports  lie  west  of  Chicago;  her  hinter- 
land extends  out  to  the  Rockies  and  down  to  the 
Ohio  River.  Montreal  has  thus  far  held  the 
enviable  position  of  terminal  seaport  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  system,  and  among  all  the  ports  of  the 
continent  has  been  second  only  to  New  York  in 
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the  dollar  volume  of  her  foreign  trade.  But  now 
she  will  yield  her  terminal  position  to  Chicago. 

True  enough,  Chicago  must  share  this  posi- 
tion with  Duluth  and  Milwaukee.  But  Duluth 
is  too  far  north,  backed  up  by  the  iron-range 
country  and  the  wilderness  of  Hiawatha.  Duluth 
will  move  wheat  from  the  Dakotas  and  some 
manufactured  goods  from  the  Twin  Cities,  but 
she  can  never  rival  Chicago.  Milwaukee  is  a 
more  redoubtable  competitor,  but  she  can  chal- 
lenge Chicago  only  in  the  northern  (and  less 
productive)  half  of  the  Western  hinterland.  And 
even  in  this  area  she  will  labor  under  the  handi- 
cap of  more  limited  railroad  connections. 

Chicago— unlike  the  more  easterly  ports  of  the 
Great  Lakes— can  expect  the  vigorous  co-opera- 
tion of  her  railroads.  The  ports  east  of  Chicago, 
from  Detroit  to  Rochester,  are  served  by  the 
same  railroads  which  now  carry  foreign  trade 
to  and  from  the  Atlantic  Coast— such  lines  as  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Shipment  through  the 
Atlantic  ports  represents  a  longer  and  more 
lucrative  haul  for  these  railroads.  They  have 
huge  investments  tied  up  in  seaport  facilities 
on  the  Atlantic.  Their  executives  would  be  more 
than  human  if  they  were  to  lift  a  finger  to 
encourage  foreign  trade  through  the  ports  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  By  contrast,  virtually  all  the  West- 
ern railroads  terminate  at  Chicago.  They  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from 
Chicago's  success  as  a  seaport.  They  will  estab- 
lish attractive  export  rates  and  special  water- 
front services  to  build  foreign  trade  over  their 
lines.  Indeed,  they  are  already  doing  so. 

Furthermore,  Chicago  is  the  only  Lake  port 
with  a  major  waterway  leading  in  from  her  hin- 
terland—the Illinois  Waterway  which  connects 
with  the  Mississippi  River  and  thereby  converts 
the  entire  river  system  from  Minneapolis  to 
St.  Louis  into  a  continuous  artery  of  barge  trans- 
portation serving  Chicago.  Barges,  of  course, 
are  not  seaworthy  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  cargo 
will  have  to  be  trans-shipped  at  the  port.  This 
connection  is  so  vital  that  the  Chicago  Regional 
Port  Authority  is  spending  SI 82  million  on  the 
Calumet-Sag  Channel,  to  establish  an  efficient 
interchange  between  the  waterway  and  the  port. 

Finally,  bigness  generates  bigness.  The  metro- 
politan area  of  Chicago  already  is  the  largest 
industrial  district  on  the  Great  Lakes.  With  the 
greatest  volume  of  traffic,  Chicago  can  offer  the 
most  frequent  sailings  to  the  greatest  number 
of  foreign  ports.  She  will  have  the  most  com- 
plete facilities  for  ship  repair,  outfitting,  and 
supply.  Her  banks  will  offer  the  most  elaborate 
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and  specialized  services  of  foreign  exchange  and 
credit;  her  warehouses  and  water-frqnt  installa- 
tions, the  most  versatile  accommodations.  These 
at  trad  ions  will  draw  shipping  from  the  natural 
hinterlands  of  competitive  ports— from  Milwau- 
kee, Detroit,  and  Toledo. 

A  hig  seaport  makes  a  hig  city.  Witness  New 
York.  According  to  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  one  out  of  every  four  of  the  thirteen 
million  people  who  live  in  the  New  York-New 
Jersev  Port  District  gets  his  livelihood  from 
handling  water-horne  commerce.  One  more- 
making  two  out  of  four— earns  his  living  selling 
things  to  this  one. 

New  York  is  the  downtown  center  of  Megalo- 
polis, the  super-city  which  extends  almost  with- 
out interruption  from  north  of  Boston  to  south 
of  Washington.  As  defined  by  Jean  Gottmann 
of  the  Princeton  Institute,  this  super-city  has  a 
population  of  thirty  millio*  persons  and  an 
unparalleled  concentration  of  commercial  and 
cultural  facilities.  New  York  is  the  seat  of 
financial  power.  With  only  5.2  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  population,  the  city  processes  47.3  per 
cent  of  its  bank  clearings. 

But  it  was  only  after  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  that  New  York  began  to  outstrip 
Philadelphia.  The  canal  brought  the  production 
of  the  Middle  West  to  the  ocean  by  way  of  New 
York,  and  on  this  trade  the  city  began  the  climb 
to  her  present  eminence.  But  once  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  is  completed  it  will  be  through 
Chicago  that  the  exports  of  the  Middle  West 
find  their  way  most  readily  to  the  ocean. 

It  has  long  been  the  Chicago  dream  that  some 


day  she,  in  turn,  woidd  surpass  New  York— and 
the  dream  now  seems  within  sight.  A  Chicago 
businessman  has  already  forecast  that  by  1965 
the  port  will  handle  ten  million  tons  of  foreign 
trade,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  Boston  handled 
in  1955.  Enthusiasts  in  the  lake-shore  cities 
anticipate  a  doubling  of  urban  populations  with- 
in twenty-five  years.  Is  the  Chicago  dream  still 
only  an  extravagance  of  the  Middle  Western 
booster,  or  has  the  time  come  to  accept,  as  a 
coldly  practical  expectation,  her  approaching 
pre-eminence  as  the  nation's  greatest  city? 

The  answer  is  no.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come. 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

WHEN  the  Seaway  opens  in  1959  it  will 
have  three  major  defects:  (1)  It  will  not 
be  deep  enough.  (2)  It  will  be  frozen  up  four 
months  of  the  year.  (3)  Its  traffic  will  be  choked 
in  the  bottleneck  of  the  Welland  Canal. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  twenty-seven-foot 
depth  limitation  of  the  new  channel  around  the 
St.  Lawrence  rapids.  Yet  this  is  probably  the 
least  serious  of  the  Seaway's  shortcomings.  It 
is  true  that  the  limiting  depths  of  the  Atlantic 
ports  are  considerably  greater— Philadelphia  har- 
bor is  limited  to  thirty-seven  feet,  Boston  to 
forty,  and  New  York  to  forty-five.  It  is  also  true 
that  very  few  of  the  present  ships  of  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  can  traverse  a  twenty- 
seven-foot  channel  when  loaded  to  capacity. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  Great  Lakes  are 
fresh  water  and  therefore  less  buoyant. 
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But  the  maximum  depths  of  the  Atlantic  ports 
are  used  by  onlv  a  minority  of  sailings.  Many 
miles  of  busy  water  front  are  limited  to  twenty- 
seven  feet  or  less.  Most  ships  are  not  loaded  to 
full  weight-carrying  capacity.  They  move  par- 
tially in  ballast,  and  much  of  their  cargo  con- 
sists of  light-weight  commodities  which  fill  up 
cubic  space  without  depressing  the  hulls  to  their 
maximum  draft.  For  these  reasons,  estimates  of 
the  number  of  ocean  freighters  which  can  use  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  under  normal  conditions 
run  as  high  as  75  per  cent. 

The  eight-month  shipping  season  is  a  much 
more  serious  problem.  Bulk  commodities  which 
can  be  stored  cheaply  in  the  open,  like  iron  ore 
from  Labrador,  and  many  agricultural  products 
can  be  stockpiled  for  the  winter.  But  seaports 
are  enriched  not  so  much  by  bulk  goods  like 
these  as  by  traffic  in  manufactured  products  of 
high  value.  And  these  cannot  be  stockpiled. 
Every  winter,  this  all-important  cargo  must  re- 
turn to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

Obviously,  only  two-thirds  as  much  can  be 
shipped  in  eight  months  as  in  twelve.  But  the 
seasonal  closing  cuts  even  deeper  than  this. 
Many  exporters  and  importers  in  the  Middle 
West  will  refuse  to  transfer  their  shipments 
back  and  forth  between  the  Seaway  and  the 
Atlantic  ports.  The  techniques  of  foreign  trade 
are  forbiddingly  complicated,  especially  to  inter- 
mittent shippers,  and  banking  and  trade  officials 
on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  will  offer  an  un- 
broken continuity  of  technical  assistance.  This 
advantage  will  be  reinforced  by  the  promotional 


JOHN  W.  MEYER 
WARNING 

not  since  childhood  had  the  dark 
Been  something  to  produce  such  fear. 
And  then  it  had  not  been  so  stark 
And  dreadful  as  what  came  this  year. 

It  came  because  those  cursed  seeds 
Had  grown  until  the  blossoms  were 
Roof-high  beside  the  window,  weeds, 
Which  rattled  when  the  wind  blew  there. 

It  was  this  leaf-talk  in  the  dim 
Moonlight  which  frightened  one  who  slept 
With  but  a  window  guarding  him 
From  promises  he  had  not  kept. 
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efforts  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  railroads. 
Every  winter  they  will  completely  recapture  the 
general  cargo  traffic,  as  though  the  Seaway  had 
never  been  opened,  and  with  every  spring  diaw 
thev  will  redouble  their  efforts  to  hold  it.  Rail- 
road rate  reductions  and  expedited  handling  will 
return  every  April  with  the  daffodils. 

To  be  sure,  the  winter  closing  has  not  seri- 
ously injured  Montreal's  foreign  trade.  But 
Montreal  is  the  only  major  seaport  in  Canada 
which  fronts  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  interna- 
tional boundary  partially  insulates  her  from 
direct  competition  with  U.  S.  ports.  Montreal's 
experience  does  indicate  that  the  ice-blocked 
channels  need  not  be  a  fatal  handicap  to  the 
Seaway.  Nevertheless  they  will  put  it  under  a 
marked  disadvantage  in  the  competitive  race. 

THE   WELL  AND  PINCH 

BU  T  the  really  crippling  defect  of  the  Sea- 
way is  the  Welland  Canal,  which  lies  wholly 
within  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Its  dominant 
feature  is  a  series  of  eight  magnificent  locks 
which  lift  ships  the  full  height  of  326  feet  be- 
tween Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  Under  the 
best  conditions  the  Welland  cannot  be  expected 
to  carry  more  than  fifty  million  tons  of  cargo 
a  year.  And  much  of  this  cargo  will  be  Canadian. 

Let  us  suppose  the  United  States  share  rises  as 
high  as  three-quarters  of  the  total— that  is,  to 
37.5  million  tons.  This  would  be  distributed 
among  all  our  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes  Coast. 
In  1955  the  four  major  ports  of  the  North 
Atlantic  moved  263  million  tons,  just  seven 
times  as  much.  New  York  alone  handled  four 
times  as  much.  The  new  front  door  from  the 
Middle  West  to  the  world  will  be  narrow  indeed, 
and  the  manifest  destiny  of  Chicago  as  the 
nation's  greatest  city  must  be  put  off. 

But  perhaps  not  indefinitely.  In  the  history 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  there 
have  been  many  seaways,  and  the  one  which  will 
open  in  1959  will  be  merely  the  latest,  not  the 
last.  The  Laurentian  waterway  as  nature  pro- 
vided it  was  blocked  by  major  obstacles.  Step  by 
step,  these  have  been  cleared. 

The  first  canals  around  the  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  were  opened  in  1848.  They  were  nine 
feet  deep.  Their  improvement  began  in  1867, 
and  they  reached  their  present  depth  in  1901. 
The  first  Soo  Canal,  opening  Lake  Superior  to 
the  navigation  system  of  the  Lakes,  was  completed 
in  1855  and  had  a  depth  of  twelve  feet.  (Henry 
Clay  denounced  it  as  "a  work  beyond  the  re- 
motest settlement  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
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the  moon.")  In  1955,  the  Soo— now  twenty-four 
feet  deep— carried  more  tonnage  than  the  ports 
of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  com- 
bined. So  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  in  its  1959  Eorm,  will 
be  the  final  work  of  the  Laurentian  system. 

The  Seaway  can  be  deepened  to  thirty  feet. 
T  he  Welland  Canal  can  be  enlarged.  Much  of  it 
is  a  one-way  channel,  congested  by  two-way  traf- 
fic—like a  one-lane  passage  around  a  construc- 
tion project  on  a  busy  highway.  Parallel  locks 
could  double  its  capacity.  Even  that  apparently 
insoluble  barrier— the  winter  dosing— may  be 
surmounted  in  time.  The  Swedes  have  installed 
a  compressed-air  melting  system  in  a  ferry  lane 
across  a  lake  near  Stockholm  and  plan  to  use  a 
similar  method  to  open  up  the  port  of  Vasteras. 
Most  of  Lake  Erie  is  already  ice-free  all  year 
round,  so  that  such  a  melting  svstem  would  be 
required  onh  in  the  more  northern  waters  of 
the  Seaway.  Clearly,  new  projects  lie  ahead. 

A   HOSTAGE   TO  FRIENDSHIP 

"\  T  1  W  projects  mean  nev  controversies,  and 
_L  ^|  there  are  already  plenty  <>l  these.  The 
present  ceiling  capacity  of  the  Welland  Canal, 
for  example,  will  raise  issues  of  priority  between 
commodity  groups  and  shipping  interests  as  soon 
as  the  Seaway  opens.  Each  commodity  will  be 
subject  to  a  toll  charge.  Tolls  will  be  high  on 
some  goods  and  low  on  others,  like  railroad 
rates,  extracting  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  The 
Seaway  administration  will  be  under  intense 
pressures  to  get  as  much  revenue  as  possible. 
W  hat  better  way  to  allot  the  limited  capacity 
of  the  Welland  Canal  than  to  adjust  the  tolls 
so  that  only  high-revenue  commodities  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  go  through? 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  commodities  squeezed 
out  by  this  strategy  would-  be  bulk  goods  like- 
iron  ore  and  grain,  both  tender  subjects.  The 
industrial  interests  of  the  Middle  West  arc- 
deeply  committed  to  the  importation  of  iron  ore 
from  Labrador,  ft  was  in  fact  only  when  this 
source  was  developed  that  they  swung  their 
support  to  the  Seaway  project  in  1949,  furnish- 
ing the  balance  of  political  influence  which  put 
the  Seaway  across.  Even  today  the  civic  leader- 
ship of  the  Ohio  ports  regards  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  primarily  as  an  iron-ore  route.  This 
aim  collides  head  on  with  the  objective  of  levy- 
ing the  highest  possible  tolls. 

The  grain  trade  touches  an  even  more  sensi- 
tive nerve— the  international  conflict  inherent 
in  the  structure  of  the  Seaway.  The  Canadians 


are  counting  heavily  on  the  Seaway  as  an  outlet 
for  grain.  The  Welland  Canal  is  an  all-Canadian 
waterway,  built  on  Canadian  soil  with  Canadian 
money.  Why  should  American  traffic  block 
Canadian  shipments  out  of  Canadian  waters? 

When  railroad  rates  are  set  on  individual  com- 
modities to  extract  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  the 
resulting  controversies  are  interminable— com- 
plaints and  hearings  never  end.  But  railroad 
rates  are  a  purely  internal  issue,  adjudicated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  ap- 
pealed to  American  courts.  In  the  case  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  there  is  no  such  umpire. 
The  high  authority  of  the  Seaway  itself  is  com- 
posed of  the  contending  parties,  and  every  issue 
will  split  it  down  the  middle. 

II  the  Welland  Canal  is  to  l>e  enlarged,  who 
will  pay  for  it?  Spokesmen  Eoi  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads  and  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  will  rise 
with  redoubled,  persuasive  indignation  against 
burdening  the  American  taxpayer  with  the 
improvement  ol  an  all-Canadian  facility.  But 
if  the  Canadians  do  it  themselves,  it  will  not  be 
to  accommodate  the  traffic  ol  our  industries. 

The  Seaway  has  been  marked  by  international 
tension  from  its  inception.  When  the  United 
States  continued  to  delay  authorization  of  the 
project,  exasperated  Canadian  officials  threat- 
ened to  build  the  waterway  alone.  In  doing  so, 
they  drew  attention  to  the  trump  card  they  hold 
in  every  controversy:  Canada  is  in  a  position 
at  any  time  she  chooses  to  construct  an  all- 
Canadian  seaway  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  block  U.  S.  traffic  completely. 
For  over  a  thousand  miles,  the  St.  Lawrence  lies 
entirely  within  Canada,  and  her  channels  are  as 
Canadian  as  the  Mississippi  is  American. 

With  repeated  improvements  and  enlargement 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  trade  and  indus- 
tries of  the  Middle  West  will  inevitably  expand. 
But  to  the  extent  that  they  grow  on  the  suste- 
nance of  the  Seaway,  their  survival  will  always 
hang  on  a  single  shipping  channel  through  a 
foreign  country.  Admittedly,  the  friendship  and 
mutual  interests  which  have  existed  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  few  prece- 
dents in  the  history  of  nations.  But  the  twists 
and  turnings  ol  international  relations  are 
nothing  if  not  unpredictable.  Surely,  never  be- 
fore in  history  has  a  great  nation  so  committed 
the  destiny  of  its  central  core  of  wealth  to  the 
permanent  custody  of  a  foreign  state. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  a  great  drama. 
The  characters  have  been  introduced  and  the 
issues  defined.  Upon  the  further  unfolding  of 
the  plot  hinges  the  de  stiny  of  a  continent. 


By  C.  NORTHCOTE  PARKINSON 

Drmvings  by  N.  M.  Bodecker 


How  to  tell  when  You  are  obsolete 


An  expert  on  bureaucracy — the  inventor 
of  "Parkinson's  Law" — discloses  his  secret 
formula  for  discovering  when  a  corporation  or 
government  agency  starts  to  slide  downhill. 

EVERY  student  of  human  institutions  is 
familiar  with  the  standard  test  for  assessing 
the  importance  of  any  given  individual.  The 
number  of  doors  to  be  passed,  the  number  of  his 
personal  assistants,  the  number  of  telephones  on 
his  desk— these  three  figures,  combined  with  the 
depth  of  his  carpet  in  centimeters,  have  given 
us  a  simple  formula  which  is  reliable  for  most 
parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  less  widely  known  that  the  same  sort  of 
measurement  is  applicable— but  in  reverse— to 
the  institution  itself. 

Take,  for  example,  a  publishing  organization. 
The  most  successful  publishers  have  a  strong 
tendency,  as  we  know,  to  live  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
squalor.  The  visitor  who  applies  at  the  obvious 
entrance  is  led  outside  and  round  the  block, 
down  an  alley,  and  up  three  flights  of  stairs.  A 
young  and  vigorous  research  establishment  is 
similarly  housed,  as  a  rule,  on  the  ground  floor 
of  what  was  once  a  private  house,  from  which 
a  crazy  wooden  corridor  leads  to  a  corrugated 
iron  hut  in  what  was  once  the  garden. 


Are  we  not  all  familiar,  moreover,  with  the 
layout  of  an  international  airport?  As  we  emerge 
from  the  aircraft,  we  see  (over  to  our  right  or 
left)  a  lofty  structure  wrapped  in  scaffolding. 
Then  the  air  hostess  leads  us  into  a  hut  with  an 
asbestos  roof.  Nor  do  we  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  it  will  ever  be  otherwise.  By  the  time  the 
building  is  complete  the  airfield  will  have  been 
moved  to  another  site. 

The  institutions  already  mentioned— lively 
and  productive  as  they  may  be— flourish  in  such 
shabby  and  makeshift  surroundings  that  we 
might  turn  with  relief  to  an  institution  clothed 
from  the  outset  with  convenience  and  dignity. 
The  outer  door,  in  bronze  and  glass,  is  placed 
centrally  in  a  symmetrical  facade.  Polished  shoes 
glide  quietly  over  shining  rubber  to  the  glitter- 
ing silent  elevator.  The  overpoweringly  cultured 
receptionist  will  murmur  with  carmine  lips  into 
an  ice-blue  receiver.  She  will  wave  you  into  a 
chromium  armchair,  consoling  you  with  a  daz- 
zling smile  for  any  slight  but  inevitable  delay. 
Looking  up  from  a  glossy  magazine  you  will 
observe  how  the  wide  corridors  radiate  toward 
Departments  A,  B,  and  C.  From  behind  closed 
doors  will  come  the  subdued  noise  of  an  ordered 
activity.  A  minute  later  and  you  are  ankle-deep 
in  the  director's  carpet,  plodding  sturdily  toward 
his  distant,  tidy  desk.  Hypnotized  by  the  chief's 
unwavering  stare,  cowed  by  his  Matisse,  you  feel 
you  have  found  real  efficiency  at  last. 
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In  point  of  fact  you  will  have  discovered 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  now  known  that  a 
perfection  of  planned  layout  is  achieved  only  by 
institutions  on  the  point  of  collapse. 

This  apparently  paradoxical  conclusion  is 
b.ised  upon  a  wealth  of  archaeological  and  his- 
torical research,  with  the  more  esoteric  details  of 
which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  method  pursued  has  been  to 
select  and  date  the  buildings  which  appear  to 
have  been  perfectly  designed  for  their  purpose. 
A  study  and  comparison  of  these  proves  that 
perfection  of  planning  is  a  symptom  of  decay. 
During  a  period  of  exciting  discovery  or  progress 
there  is  no  time  to  plan  the  perfect  headquarters. 
The  time  for  that  comes  later,  when  all  the  im- 
portant work  has  been  done.  Perfection,  we 
know,  is  finality;  and  finality  is  death. 

Thus,  to  the  casual  tourist,  awestruck  in 
front  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  the  Basilica  and  the 
Vatican  must  seem  the  ideal  setting  for  the  Papal 
Monarchy  at  the  very  height  of  its  prestige  and 
power.  Here,  he  reflects,  must  Innocent  III  have 
thundered  his  anathema.  Here  must  Gregory  VII 
have  laid  down  the  law.  But  a  glance  at  the 
guidebook  will  show  that  the  really  powerful 
Popes  reigned  long  before  the  present  dome  was 
raised,  and  frequently  somewhere  else.  More 
than  that,  the  later  Popes  lost  half  their 
authority  while  the  work  was  still  in  progress. 
Julius  II,  whose  decision  it  was  to  build,  and 
Leo  X,  who  approved  Raphael's  design,  were 
dead  long  before  the  buildings  assumed  their 
present  shape.  Bramante's  palace  was  still  build- 
ing until  1565,  the  great  church  not  consecrated 
until  1626,  nor  the  piazza  colonnades  finished 
until  1667.  The  great  days  of  the  Papacy  were 
over  before  the  perfect  setting  was  even  planned. 

This  sequence  of  events  is  in  no  way  excep- 
tional. Just  such  a  sequence  can  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Great 
hopes  centered  on  the  League  from  its  inception 
in  1920  until  about  1930.  By  1933,  at  the  latest, 
the  experiment  was  seen  to  have  failed.  How- 
ever, its  physical  embodiment— the  Palace  of  the 
Nations— was  not  opened  until  1937.  It  was  a 
structure  no  doubt  justly  admired.  Deep  thought 
had  gone  into  the  design  of  secretariat  and  coun- 
cil chambers,  committee  rooms  and  cafeteria. 
Everything  was  there  which  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise—except the  League  itself.  By  the  year  w  hen 
its  Palace  was  formally  opened  the  League  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist. 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  Palace  of  Versailles 
is  an  instance  of  something  quite  opposite;  the 
architectural     embodiment     of    Louis  XIV's 


monarchy  at  its  height.  But  here  again  the  facts 
refuse  to  fit  the  theory.  For  granted  that  Ver- 
sailles may  typify  the  triumphant  spirit  of  the 
age,  it  was  mostly  completed  very  late  in  the 
reign,  and  some  of  it  indeed  during  the  reign 
which  followed.  The  building  of  Versailles 
mostly  took  place  between  1669  and  1685.  The 
King  did  not  move  there  until  1682  and  even 
then  the  work  was  still  in  progress.  The  famous 
royal  bedroom  was  not  occupied  until  1701,  nor 
the  chapel  finished  until  nine  years  later.  As 
against  that,  Louis  XIV's  real  triumphs  wrere 
mostly  before  1679;  the  apex  of  his  career  was 
reached  in  1682;  and  his  power  declined  1  oru 
about  1685. 

In  other  words  the  visitor  who  thinks  Ver- 
sailles is  the  place  from  which  Turenne  rode 
forth  to  victory  is  mistaken.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  picture  the  embarrassment,  in  that 
setting,  of  those  who  came  with  the  news  of 
defeat  at  Blenheim.  In  a  palace  resplendent  with 
emblems  of  victory,  they  can  hardly  have  known 
which  way  to  look. 

TENT  REUNION 

MENTION  of  Blenheim  calls  to  mind 
the  palace  of  that  name  built  for  the 
victorious  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Here  again 
we  have  a  building  ideally  planned,  this  time 
as  the  place  of  retirement  for  a  national  hero. 
Its  heroic  proportions  are  more  dramatic  per- 
haps than  convenient,  but  the  general  effect  is 
just  what  the  architects  intended.  No  scene 
could  more  fittingly  enshrine  a  legend.  No  set- 
ting could  have  been  more  appropriate  for  the 
meeting  of  old  comrades  on  the  anniversary  of 
a  battle.  Our  pleasure,  however,  in  picturing 
the  scene  is  spoiled  by  our  realization  that  the 
Duke  never  even  saw  it  finished.  His  actual 
residence  was  at  Holywell,  near  St.  Alban's,  and 
(when  in  town)  at  Marlborough  House.  He  died 
at  Windsor  Lodge  and  his  old  comrades,  when 
they  held  a  reunion,  are  known  to  have  dined  in 
a  tent. 

What  of  the  monarchy  which  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  served?  Just  as  tourists  now  wan- 
der, guidebook  in  hand,  through  the  Orangerie 
or  the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  so  the  future  arch- 
aeologists may  peer  around  what  once  was  Lon- 
don. And  he  may  well  incline  to  sec  in  the  ruins 
ol  Buckingham  Palace  a  true  expression  of 
British  monarchy.  He  will  trace  the  great  avenue 
from  Admiralty  Arc  h  to  the  palace  gate.  He  will 
reconstruct  the  forecourt  and  the  central  bal- 
cony, thinking  all  the  time  how  suitable  it  must 
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have  been  for  a  powerful  ruler  whose  sway  ex- 
tended to  the  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Even 
a  present-day  American  might  be  tempted  to 
shake  his  head  over  the  arrogance  of  a  George 
III.  enthroned  in  such  impressive  state  as  this. 

But  again  we  find  that  the  really  powerful 
monarchs  all  lived  somewhere  else,  in  buildings 
long  since  vanished— at  Greenwich  or  Nonesuch, 
Kenilworth  or  Whitehall.  The  builder  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace  was  George  IV,  whose  court 
irehitect,  John  Nash,  was  responsible  for  what 
was  described  at  the  time  as  its  "general  feeble- 
ness  and  ti  i\  iality  of  taste."  But  George  IV  him- 
self, who  lived  at  Carlton  House  or  Brighton, 
never  saw  the  finished  work;  nor  did  William  IV, 
who  ordered  its  completion.  It  was  Queen  Vic- 
toria who  first  took  up  residence  there  in  1837, 
being  married  from  the  new  palace  in  1840.  But 
her  first  enthusiasm  for  Buckingham  Palace  was 
relatively  short-lived.  Her  husband  infinitely  pre- 
ferred Windsor  and  her  own  later  preference 
was  for  Balmoral  or  Osborne.  The  splendors  of 
Buckingham  Palace  must  therefore  be  associated 
with  a  later,  and  strictly  constitutional,  mon- 
archy. It  dates  from  a  period  when  power  was 
vested  in  Parliament. 

DECLINE    OF  EMPIRES 

IT  IS  natural,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  where  the  House  of 
Commons  meets,  is  itself  a  true  expression  of 
parliamentary  rule.  It  represents  beyond  ques- 
tion a  magnificent  piece  of  planning,  aptly 
designed  for  debate  and  yet  provided  with  ample 
space  for  everything  else— for  committee  meet- 
ings, for  quiet  study,  for  refreshment,  and  (on 
its  terrace)  for  tea.  It  has  everything  a  legislator 
could  possibly  desire,  all  incorporated  in  a 
building  of  immense  dignity  and  comfort.  It 
should  date— but  this  we  now  hardly  dare  assume 
—from  a  period  when  parliamentary  rule  was 
at  its  height. 

But  once  again  the  dates  refuse  to  fit  into 
this  pattern.  The  original  House,  where  Pitt 
and  Fox  were  matched  in  oratory,  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire  in  1834.  It  would 
appear  to  have  been  as  famed  for  its  inconven- 
ience as  for  its  lofty  standard  of  debate.  The 
present  structure  was  begun  in  1840,  partly 
occupied  in  1852  but  incomplete  when  its  archi- 
tect died  in  1860.  It  finally  assumed  its  present 
appearance  in  about  1868.  Now,  by  what  we  can 
no  longer  regard  as  coincidence,  the  decline  of 
Parliament  can  be  traced,  without  much  dispute, 
to  the  Reform  Act  of  1867.  It  was  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year  that  all  initiative  in  legislation  passed 
from  Parliament  to  the  Cabinet.  The  great  days 
were  over. 

The  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  various 
Ministries,  which  were  to  gain  importance  in 
proportion  to  Parliament's  decline.  Investiga- 
tion may  yet  serve  to  reveal  that  the  India  Office 
reached  its  peak  of  efficiency  when  accommo- 
dated in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  What  is 
more  significant,  however,  is  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  Colonial  Office.  For  while  the 
British  Empire  was  mostly  acquired  at  a  period 
when  the  Colonial  Office  (in  so  far  as  there  was 
one)  occupied  haphazard  premises  in  Downing 
Street,  a  new  phase  of  colonial  policy  began 
when  the  department  moved  into  buildings 
actually  designed  for  the  purpose.  This  was  in 
1875  and  the  structure  was  well  designed  as  a 
background  for  the  disasters  of  the  Boer  War. 

But  the  Colonial  Office  gained  a  new  lease  of 
life  during  World  War  II.  With  its  move  to 
temporary  and  highly  inconvenient  premises  in 
Great  South  Street— premises  leased  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  intended  for  an  entirely 
different  purpose— British  Colonial  policy  en- 
tered that  phase  of  enlightened  activity  which 
will  end  no  doubt  with  the  completion  of  the 
new  building  planned  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Westminster  Hospital.  It  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  work  on  this  site  has  not  even  begun. 

But  no  other  British  example  can  now  match 
in  significance  the  story  of  New  Delhi.  Nowhere 
else  have  British  architects  been  given  the  task 
of  planning  so  great  a  capital  city  for  so  vast  a 
population.  The  intention  to  found  New  Delhi 
was  announced  at  the  Imperial  Durbar  of  1911, 
King  George  V  being  at  that  time  the  Mogul's 
successor  on  what  had  been  the  Peacock  Throne. 
Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  then  proceeded  to  draw  up 
plans  for  a  British  Versailles,  splendid  in  con- 
ception, comprehensive  in  detail,  masterly  in 
design,  and  overpowering  in  scale. 

But  the  stages  of  its  progress  correspond  with 
equivalent  steps  in  political  collapse.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  India  Act  of  1909  had  been  the  prel- 
ude to  all  that  followed— the  attempt  on  the 
Viceroy's  life  in  1912,  the  Declaration  of  1917, 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  of  1918,  and  its 
implementation  in  1920.  Lord  Irwin  actually 
moved  into  his  new  palace  in  1929,  the  year  in 
which  the  Indian  Congress  demanded  indepen- 
dence, the  year  in  which  the  Round  Table  Con- 
ference opened,  the  year  before  the  Civil  Dis- 
obedience campaign  began.  It  would  be  possible, 
though  tedious,  to  trace  the  whole  story  down  to 
the  day  when  the  British  finally  withdrew— show- 
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The  Haphazard  Premises  in  Which  Great  Policies  Are  Designed 


ing  how  each  phase  of  the  retreat  was  exactly 
paralleled  with  the  completion  of  another  tri- 
umph in  civic  design.  What  was  finally  achieved 
was  a  mausoleum. 

The  decline  of  British  imperialism  actually 
began  with  the  general  election  of  1906  and  the 
victory  on  that  occasion  of  liberal  and  semi- 
socialist  ideas.  It  need  surprise  no  one,  therefore, 
to  observe  that  1906  is  the  date  of  completion 
carved  in  imperishable  granite  over  the  British 
War  Office  doors. 

THE  elaborate  layout  of  the  Pentagon  at 
Arlington,  Virginia,  provides  another  significant 
lesson  for  planners.  It  was  not  completed  until 
the  later  stages  of  World  War  II  and,  of  course, 
the  architecture  of  the  great  victory  was  not  con- 
structed here,  but  in  the  crowded  and  untidy 
Munitions  Building  on  Constitution  Avenue. 

Even  today,  as  the  least  observant  visitor  to 
Washington  can  see,  the  most  monumental  edi- 
fices are  found  to  house  such  derelict  organiza- 
tions as  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  while  the  more  active  agencies  occupy 
half-completed  quarters.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
more  urgent  business  of  government  goes  for- 
ward in  "temporary"  structures  erected  during 


World  War  I,  and  shrewdly  preserved  for  their 
stimulating  effect  on  administration.  Hard  by 
the  Capitol,  the  visitor  will  also  observe  the  im- 
posing marble-and-glass  headquarters  of  the 
Teamsters'  Union,  completed  not  a  moment  too 
soon  before  the  heavy  hand  of  Congressional 
investigation  descended  on  its  occupants. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  an  influential 
reader  of  this  article  could  prolong  the  life  of  a 
dying  institution  merely  by  depriving  it  of  its 
streamlined  headquarters.  What  he  can  do,  how- 
ever, with  more  confidence,  is  to  prevent  any 
organization  strangling  itself  at  birth.  Examples 
abound  of  new  institutions  coming  into  exist- 
ence with  a  full  establishment  of  deputy  direc- 
tors, consultants,  and  executives,  all  these  com- 
ing together  in  a  building  specially  designed  lor 
their  purpose. 

And  experience  proves  that  such  an  institution 
will  die.  It  is  choked  by  its  own  perfection.  It 
cannot  take  root  for  lack  of  soil.  It  cannot  grow 
naturally  for  it  is  already  grown.  Fruitless  by  its 
very  nature,  it  cannot  even  flower.  When  we  sec 
an  example  of  such  planning— when  we  are  con- 
fronted for  example  by  the  building  design  for 
the  United  Nations— the  experts  among  us  shake 
their  heads  sadly  and  tiptoe  quietly  away. 


John  McCarthy 


Is  the  bloom  off 

MADISON  AVENUE? 


A  former  vice  president  of  one  of 
the  biggest  advertising  agencies  examines 

a  series  of  developments  which  are 
causing  a  lot  of  quiet  worry  in 
his  glamorous  (  and  ulcerous  I  profession. 

SINCE  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
advertising  business  has  drawn  to  its  elabo- 
rate offices  much  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the 
adventurous  and  ambitious  young  emerging 
from  the  colleges.  Madison  Avenue  in  the  'fifties 
has  occupied,  in  strength,  the  position  held  by 
W  all  Street  during  the  'twenties.  The  lures  are 
the  same:  steady  and  apparently  unlimited  ex- 
pansion, stereotypes  prominently  (if  not  always 
sympathetically)  presented  in  fiction,  a  whiff  of 
exciting  careers,  an  implied  promise  of  sizable 
salaries. 

Nor  have  youthful  hopes  been  misplaced— on 
the  whole.  The  total  volume  of  advertising  in 
the  United  States  has  tripled  in  the  last  decade, 
and  the  number  of  agencies  billing  ten  million 
dollars  or  more  to  their  clients  has  risen  from 
thirty-one  to  seventy-seven.  This  increased 
spending  and  the  birth  of  important  new  adver- 
tising media  (ranging  from  television  at  one 
end  of  the  popularity  scale  to  business  magazines 
at  the  other)  have  created  a  virtually  insatiable 
demand  for  bright  young  men  and  women.  The 
crew  cut,  the  gray  flannel  suit,  the  pink  shirt, 
and  the  attache  case— all  brought  to  Madison 
Avenue  by  the  young— have  become  dominant 
symbols  in  "Ulcer  Gulch."  And  a  new  language, 
invented  mostly  by  the  young,  has  taken  over 
the  trade  gossip  and  the  trade  press.  Com- 
munications, Package  Deal,  Motivation,  Activa- 
tion, Depth  Interview,  and  Brand  Imagery  are 
all  words  which  flow  more  readily  from  the 


ruby  lips  of  the  relative  newcomer  than  from 
the  parched  tongue  of  the  agency  old-timer. 

The  shortage  of  qualified  people  continues, 
with  the  accompanying— and.  to  employees, 
highly  satisfying— pressure  on  wage  scales.  If  a 
good  copywriter  or  able  executive  finds  his  latest 
salary  increase  disappointing,  he  can  often  add 
S5.000  to  SI 5,000  a  year  to  his  taxable  income 
merely  bv  passing  the  word  that  he  is  available. 
Job  changing  is  so  frequent  in  the  agency  busi- 
ness that  two  professional  acquaintances  who 
have  not  seen  each  other  in  a  while  (six  months, 
say)  are  likely  to  exchange  the  greeting,  "Where 
are  you  now?'*  Three  New  York  newspapers 
carry  dailv  columns  of  news  and  gossip  from  the 
advertising  business,  and  it  is  a  rare  day  when 
the  columns  do  not  list  five  or  more  key  agency 
people  moving  from  one  job  to  another. 

Scarcity  extends  down  the  line  to  stenographers 
and  clerks:  even  the  small  cogs  in  the  machinery 
have  become  independent.  When  MeCann- 
Erickson  moved  its  New  York  office  from  Rocke- 
feller Center  to  a  new  Lexington  Avenue  build- 
ing six  blocks  away,  some  fortv  members  of  the 
clerical  staff  quit,  because  they  '  didn't  like  the 
new  neighborhood."  At  least  one  major  agency 
is  presently  planning  to  move  from  long-estab- 
lished headquarters  to  a  new  building  simply 
because  the  old  offices  are  not  air-conditioned 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  experienced 
personnel  to  accept  jobs  which  do  not  offer  a 
pleasant  summer  climate.  Meanwhile,  the  agency 
has  asked  its  present  employees  to  be  patient 
and  to  sweat  out  one  more  summer  in  the  old 
surroundings. 

These  attractive  trends  Coward  more  advertis- 
ing, more  advertising  jobs,  and  more  money  for 
advertising  people  show  no  sign  of  diminishing. 
Most  authorities  estimate  that  1957  advertising 
will  climb  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  over 
the  record  ten-billion-dollar  total  rung  up  in 
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1950.  There  has  been  no  letup  in  the  graduat- 
ing-class  recruitment  campaigns  run  for  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  by  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  the  most  important  of 
the  trade  organizations.  (It  represents  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  nation's  3,300  advertising  agencies- 
hut  this  tenth  does  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
nation's  total  agency-handled  advertising  busi- 
ness.) The  creation  of  new  agency  vice  presi- 
dents still  proceeds  apace— McCann-Erickson 
now  has  113  of  them— and  it  has  been  noted  that 
agencies  moving  to  new  quarters  usually  buy  the 
space  in  the  tower  sections  of  the  skyscrapers, 
where  there  are  more  corner  offices  per  square 
foot.  Much  agency  money  is  still  being  spent 
on  such  status  symbols. 

Nevertheless,  many  executives  in  the  agency 
business  feel  that  the  bloom  is  off  the  rose.  They 
do  not  anticipate  any  drop  in  the  nation's  total 
advertising,  or  even  any  decrease  in  their  own 
volume.  But  they  scent  a  shift  in  traditional 
ways  of  doing  business,  a  shift  forecast  by  some 
highly  disturbing  developments  over  the  last 
eighteen  months.  If  their  fears  are  justified,  the 
advertising  business  of  the  future  may  become 
a  less  exciting,  less  entertaining,  and— worst  of 
all— less  profitable  place  to  work. 

RESTLESS  CLIENTS 

HAT  worries  the  agency  tycoons  are 
three  recent  and  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  established  pattern  of  agency-client  relation- 
ships: 

(1)  A  tendency  toward  comparison  shopping 
among  agencies  by  the  big  corporate  advertisers. 

(2)  The  increasing  influence  of  outside  con- 
sultants on  the  public  relations  and  advertising 
policies  of  major  advertisers.  It  used  to  be  that 
when  an  advertiser  felt  the  need  of  outside  con- 
sulting service,  the  agent  did  the  hiring  and  got 
the  reports.  Today  the  reverse  is  almost  always 
true.  Agencies  are  now  in  the  position  of  having 
consultants  sit  in  judgment  on  them. 

(3)  An  increasing  pressure  against  the  long- 
established  15  per  cent  commission  system  by 
which  agencies  get  paid  for  their  work. 

Unrest  among  the  clients  is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon, but  it  has  never  before  produced  the 
wholesale  switching  by  previously  stable  accounts 
which  is  now  a  regular  feature  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  scene.  In  1956,  according  to  a  compila- 
tion by  Advertising  Age,  there  were  70  "major 
account  changes."  Among  the  blue-chip  multi- 
million-dollar accounts  which  have  recently  ter- 
minated long-standing  arrangements  with  adver- 


tising agencies  are  Coca-Cola,  Chesterfield, 
Bulova,  Philip  Morris,  Ethyl  Corp.,  Texaco, 
Congoleum-Nairn,  Philco,  Greyhound  Bus,  Jcr- 
gens,  Seagram,  and  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co. 

Moreover,  a  good  many  companies  which 
formerly  gave  a  single  advertising  agency  all  their 
business  are  now  looking  for  the  (possibly 
illusory)  advantages  which  are  supposed  to  ac- 
crue when  several  different  agencies  work  for  the 
company's  different  brands  or  divisions— each 
allegedly  "beating  its  brains  out"  to  prove  itself 
better  than  the  others.  Thus  du  Pont,  which 
for  twenty-seven  years  had  placed  all  its  adver- 
tising through  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  moved  part  of  its  account  to  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  in  1956. 

The  game  is  less  deadly  than  all  this  may 
sound.  An  agency  that  loses  a  big  account 
usually  fishes  up  a  new  one,  equally  big,  from 
somebody  else's  pond,  thereby  maintaining  the 
balance  of  nature.  But  while  the  game  is  in 
progress  it  produces  great  debilitation  in  the 
psyches  and  pocketbooks  of  those  most  inti- 
mately concerned  with  an  agency's  well-being. 
The  shock  of  losing  a  big  piece  of  business  is 
followed  by  the  strain  of  solicitation,  and  then 
by  the  back-breaking  work  of  getting  a  new 
account  to  run  smoothly  in  the  shop.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  money  in  it,  at  least  for  the  first  year 
or  so.  Breaking  in  a  new  account,  planning  a 
fresh  campaign  for  a  newly-hooked  and  still 
wriggling  client,  will  often  require  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  time  of  an  agency's  most 
important  and  best  paid  executives.  Some  major 
accounts  do  not  begin  to  return  a  profit  to  the 
agency  until  two  years  after  the  job  is  assigned. 

In  the  past,  this  situation  was  calmly  accepted 
by  the  agencies  because  they  could  anticipate 
ten  years  or  more  of  steady  billings  from  a  major 
account.  ("Billings"  covers  the  client's  entire 
advertising  expense;  the  agency's  own  income  is, 
mostly,  the  commission  on  these  billings.)  Only 
a  few  big  agencies  could  afford  to  prepare  and 
present  the  expensive  solicitations  necessary  to 
wean  a  client  away  from  a  well-established 
agency  relationship.  Since  most  companies  were 
not  entirely  convinced  that  even  the  best  adver- 
tising actually  paid  its  way  in  sales  increases,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  convince  them  that  one 
agency  cotdd  do  more  for  them  than  another. 
And  only  a  few  accounts  were  large  enough  to 
justify  the  expense  of  solicitation  even  if  they 
could  be  won. 

Today  the  universal  belief  that  it  pays  to 
advertise,  and  the  virtually  complete  acceptance 
of  the  Central  agency  premise  that  companies 
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need  "fresh,  outside  thinking"  to  solve  their 
marketing  problems,  have  made  the  swiping  of 
accounts  an  art  rather  than  a  major  engineering 
project.  Even  smaller  agencies  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  all  but  the  biggest  accounts,  and 
no  agencv— however  rich  and  powerful— can 
count  on  waking  up  tomorrow  with  the  same 
accounts  it  had  last  night. 

Most  agencies  have  benefited  spectacularly 
from  the  new  advertiser  attitudes  which  came  in 
with  the  postwar  market.  According  to  the  copy- 
righted Advertising  Age  compilation,  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  has  gone  from 
billings  of  S78  million  in  1945  to  5255  million 
in  1956:  McCann-Erickson  has  traveled  from 
$40  million  to  $219  million:  Young  &  Rubicam 
from  $53  million  to  S200  million:  Batten,  Bar- 
ton, Durstine  &  Osborn  from  $40  million  to 
SI 94.5  million.  Some  of  the  lesser  giants  have 
grown  even  more  remarkably,  in  proportion: 
Leo  Burnett  Co.  from  $7.5  million  to  $79  mil- 
lion, and  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles, 
formed  in  1946  with  less  than  $4  million  in 
billings,  to  $36  million  ten  years  later.  All  told, 
according  to  Advertising  Age,  there  were  thirty- 
four  agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  billed  more  than  $25  million  in  1956, 
and  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-four,  despite  all 
the  client-stealing,  showed  an  increase  in  billings 
from  1955  to  1956. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  the  older  hands  would 
appreciate  a  settling-down  period  and  a  chance 
to  know  their  new  clients  as  well  as  they  had 
come  to  know  the  old  ones.  A  business  that  has 
been  built  on  long-term  relationships  will  have 
to  shake  out  a  lot  of  its  old  and  best  procedures 
if  it  is  to  operate  on  a  hit-and-run  basis. 

CHECKUP    BY  PR 

TH  E  eagerness  with  which  agencies  sold 
their  accounts  on  "fresh,  outside  thinking" 
has  in  many  instances  backfired.  Advertisers 
liked  the  idea  so  much  that  diey  have  now 
applied  it  to  the  performance  of  the  agencies 
themselves. 

Before  World  War  II  advertisers  paid  little 
attention  to  public  relations  policies.  Thev 
counted  on  advertising  agencies  for  such  advice 
as  they  felt  they  needed  and  the  agencies  han- 
dled the  details.  To  most  agencies  this  was  a 
headache  and  little  more.  But  the  war  changed 
all  that,  as  Robert  L.  Heilbroner  has  reported 
in  "Public  Relations-The  Invisible  Sell" 
(Harper's,  June  1957);  there  has  been  just  as  big 
a  postwar  boom  in  PR  as  in  advertising. 
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Today  practically  every  major  advertiser  has 
a  PR  officer  of  its  own  (who,  incidentally,  often 
outranks  the  advertising  director)  and  also  em- 
ploys the  services  of  a  public  relations  counsel. 
In  many  cases  these  PR  counselors  are  closer  to 
top  management  than  their  advertising  agencies 
are,  and  the  star  of  public  relations  has  risen  so 
high  in  the  corporate  constellation  that  its  light 
is  reflected  in  every  level  of  the  companv.  In 
such  instances,  the  PR  counsel  now  passes  judg- 
ment on  the  firm's  advertising  policies  and  makes 
"suggestions"  to  the  agencv-.  Sometimes  the  PR 
counsels  even  make  the  decisions  as  to  whether 
an  agency  is  qualified  to  handle  an  account. 

But  the  agencies'  troubles  don't  stop  there. 
In  the  prewar  days  outside  research  firms  worked 
closely  with  agencies  rather  than  with  their 
clients.  Todav  the  situation  is  reversed.  Adver- 
tisers hire  outside  firms  such  as  Gallup  &  Robin- 
son, Schwerin,  Alfred  Politz,  Ben  Gaffin,  and 
Dr.  Ernest  Dichter  and  his  Institute  for  Motiva- 
tional Research  to  evaluate  their  advertising 
campaigns  and  to  compare  their  findings  with 
the  research  studies  done  by  the  agencies. 

"Of  course,"  clients  now  say  in  effect  to  their 
agencies,  "it's  not  that  we  think  your  copy 
recommendations  might  be  biased  by  the  possi- 
bility of  the  15  per  cent  on  extra  billings:  it's 
just  that  it's  necessary,  as  you  have  repeatedly 
told  us,  that  we  get  that  'unbiased,  outside  view- 
point.' " 

The  extent  of  the  impact  of  such  "outside 
viewpoints"  on  the  agencies  was  illustrated  last 
spring  Ashen  Pabst  beer  removed  its  $8,000,000 
account  from  Leo  Burnett.  Some  twenty  agencies 
tried  to  get  the  account.  Wlien  the  competition 
was  finally  narrowed  down  to  five  major 
agencies.  Pabst  called  in  Dr.  Dichter  and  his 
Motivational  Research  Institute  to  evaluate 
which  of  them  had  submitted  the  most  likely 
proposal  for  handling  the  account. 

THE    SACRED    15    PER  CENT 

AM  O  R  E  immediate  threat  to  the  adver- 
tising agencies  is  the  attack  mounted  dur- 
ing the  last  vear  and  a  half  against  the  tradi- 
tional  method  of  agency  compensation— the  15 
per  cent  commission.  (The  commission  system  of 
paving  advertising  agencies  is  so  traditional  that 
it  has  become  a  part  of  folklore:  the  late  Fred 
Allen  once  described  Madison  Avenue  as  "15  per 
cent  commission  and  85  per  cent  confusion.") 
In  1956  this  attack  became  so  serious  that  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  whose  mem- 
bers pay  the  bills  for  about  one-third  of  the 
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Million's  agency-placed  advertising,  appropriated 
|40,000  for  "an  objective  study  of  the  function 
of  the  modern  advertising  agency,  as  a  basic 
approach  to  the  problem  of  agency  compensa- 
tion." The  study  is  currently  proceeding  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Albert  Wesley  Frey 
of  the  Tuck  School  of  Business  Administration 
in  Dartmouth.  Professor  Frey's  final  report  is 
scheduled  for  presentation  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  ANA  this  October,  and  many  agency 
executives  await  it  as  the  knell  of  doom. 

Although  advertising  agencies  exist  primarily 
to  serve  their  clients,  they  are  paid,  indirectly,  by 
the  media— the  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television  stations  or  networks— in  which  they 
place  the  ads.  The  various  publications  and 
broadcasting  stations  each  publish  a  "rate  card" 
proclaiming  their  charges  for  space  or  time,  and 
the  agencies  bill  their  clients  at  the  full  rate.  The 
actual  bill  from  the  media  to  the  agency,  how- 
ever, is  the  card  rate  less  15  per  cent,  the  agency's 
commission  for  its  services  in  placing  the  ad  with 
the  media. 

Until  recently,  advertisers  had  little  choice 
but  to  go  along  with  the  commission  system  of 
compensation.  If  an  advertiser  decided  to  place 
his  own  advertising,  he  had  to  pay  the  media 
as  much  as  he  would  pay  the  agency— the  15  per 
cent  deduction  from  the  card  rate  was  given  only 
to  agencies,  never  to  advertisers.  And  the  adver- 
tiser could  not  simply  set  up  a  wholly-controlled 
"house  agency"  and  thus  indirectly  secure  the 
deduction  for  himself.  The  media  allowed  com- 
mission only  to  "recognized"  agencies,  and  al- 
though there  were  exceptions  (Vick  Chemical, 
Warner-Lambert,  and  Kayser  Hosiery,  among 
others,  have  maintained  fully  recognized  house 
agencies  for  years)  the  media  would  not  usually 
accept  agencies  which  were  owned  by  advertisers. 
It  was  ordinarily  part  of  the  media's  contract 
with  an  agency  that  none  of  the  commission 
would  be  rebated  back  to  the  advertiser.  In 
quid  pro  quo,  the  media  received  from  the 
agencies  two  guarantees:  that  the  agencies  would 
at  all  times  respect  the  published  card  rates  (no 
haggling),  and  would  also  assume  the  entire 
credit  risk,  paying  the  media's  bills  whether  or 
not  the  advertisers  paid  the  agencies'  bills. 

This  system  was  enforced  in  practice  largely 
by  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  which  restricted  its  membership  to 
agencies  pledging  themselves  to  certain  standards 
of  ethical  behavior— among  them  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  15  per  cent  commission.  The  AAAA 
was  in  constant  contact  with  the  various  trade 
associations  of  the  media,  setting  up  definitions 


of  ethical  behavior  for  both  agencies  and  media. 
Although  membership  was  never  requisite  to 
recognition  by  the  media,  the  agency  association 
was  always  fighting  to  get  media  to  incorporate 
the  AAAA  standard  of  ethics  into  their  recogni- 
tion requirements.  Since  most  media  receive 
most  of  their  income  from  advertisements  placed 
in  them  by  AAAA  member  agencies,  the  fight 
was  usually  successful,  though  a  really  large 
advertiser  could  always  secure  recognition  for 
his  house  agency  from  any  advertising  medium. 

Since  agencies  live  on  the  commissions  paid  to 
them  by  media,  an  agency  not  recognized  as 
worthy  of  the  commissions  can  only  rarely  stay 
in  business.  Though  no  one  could  criticize  the 
AAAA  for  attempting  to  enforce  its  admirable 
code  of  ethics  throughout  the  industry,  there 
was  always  a  danger  that  the  association's  efforts 
might  degenerate  into  vulgar  price-fixing  and 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  danger  was 
particularly  great  in  New  York  City,  where  a 
separate  newspaper  publishers  association  passed 
on  requests  for  recognition,  and  incorporated 
in  its  standards  a  vaguely  worded  requirement 
that  the  applying  agency  have  a  good  reputation. 
Since  the  AAAA  as  a  matter  of  course  opposed 
house  agencies  and  agencies  known  to  be  com- 
mission-splitters, it  was  always  possible  that  a 
connection  might  be  drawn  between  AAAA 
activities  and  denial  of  recognition  by  a  New 
York  newspaper.  Such  a  line  would  cut  squarely 
across  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act. 

ENTER  BROWNELL 

ON  MAY  12,  1955,  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell  moved  against  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  the  media  trade  associations  for  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  agencies— almost  all 
of  them  headed  by  confirmed  Republicans  who 
had  contributed  much  in  both  brains  and  money 
to  the  Eisenhower  Crusade— responded  with  a 
howl  of  outrage.  The  whole  thing  was  impos- 
sible. During  twenty  years  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, nobody  had  made  a  move  against 
their  association  or  its  efforts  to  standardize  the 
15  per  cent  commission.  Moreover,  similar 
charges  had  been  investigated  and  dismissed  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during  the  period 
1923-30.  Both  agencies  and  media  announced 
that  they  would  fight  the  government's  case,  and 
win  handily. 

On  the  day  set  for  the  filing  of  answers  to  the 
Attorney  General's  complaint,  the  media  asso- 
ciations entered  their  denials,  but  the  AAAA 
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asked  for  ninety  more  days  to  prepare  its  reply. 
Outside  the  inner  counsels  of  the  agency  asso- 
ciation it  was  assumed  that  the  ninety  days  were 
requested  simply  to  hone  the  knife  that  would  be 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  government's  case; 
actually,  however,  the  association  was  preparing 
a  surrender.  There  had  always  been  consider- 
able sentiment  in  its  ranks  against  the  ordeal 
of  a  court  trial,  with  the  subpoena  of  records 
and  the  taking  of  testimony  under  oath,  because 
many  of  the  association's  most  eminent  and 
sanctimonious  members  had  in  fact  been  guilty 
of  violating  sections  of  its  ethical  code.  Even  if 
these  agencies  had  been  prepared  to  wash  their 
personal  linen  in  public,  there  was  considerable 
client  linen  which  would  have  to  be  placed  on 
display  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  and  nobody 
wanted  that.  The  last  ounce  of  fight  in  the  asso- 
ciation leaked  away  when  the  government  let 
it  be  known  that  its  case  would  include  proof  of 
AAAA  interference  with  the  normal  processing 
of  an  application  for  New  York  newspaper  recog- 
nition. 

On  February  1,  1956,  the  association  consented 
to  abandon  the  long  list  of  practices  against 
which  the  government  had  complained.  The  list 
included  attempts  to  enforce  a  15  per  cent  com- 
mission, and  within  a  month  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  was  baying  to  the  world 
its  discontent  with  the  commission  system. 

COST   OF   TV  TIME 

WHAT  has  roused  many  of  the  big  ad- 
vertisers to  wrath  against  the  commis- 
sion system  is  television.  The  expenses  of  TV 
advertising,  and  hence  the  commissions,  are 
enormous.  According  to  a  Printers'  Ink  survey, 
television  in  1955  accounted  for  27  per  cent  of 
the  total  advertising  expenditures  of  those  com- 
panies which  put  a  million  dollars  or  more  into 
their  annual  advertising  budgets  (newspapers  got 
25  per  cent  and  magazines  24.9  per  cent).  In 
1956,  according  to  Broadcasting-Telecasting 
Magazine,  there  were  five  agencies  with  more 
than  S50  million  in  television  billings  alone- 
Young  &  Rubicam  ($74  million),  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  ($70  million),  McCann-Erick- 
son  (S66  million),  J.  Walter  Thompson  ($60  mil- 
lion), and  Benton  &  Bowles  ($51  million).  And 
about  one-third  of  these  charges  represented 
billings  not  for  television  broadcast  time,  but 
for  the  talent  on  the  show  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  television  commercials. 

A  steady  advertiser  buying  time  on  a  100- 
station  network  from  NBC  or  CBS  pays  about 
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UROPE  is  secure  from  any  future 
irruption  of  Barbarians;  since  before 
they  can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be 
barbarous.  Their  gradual  advances  in 
the  science  of  war  would  always  be  ac- 
companied, as  we  may  learn  from  the 
example  of  Russia,  with  a  proportional 
improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
civil  policy;  and  they  themselves  must 
deserve  a  place  among  the  polished 
nations  whom  they  subdue. 

—Edward  Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  Rome,  1776-88. 


590,000  an  hour  during  the  prime  evening  hours. 
And  the  costs  of  the  show  can  be  even  greater 
than  that.  A  random  selection  of  last  season's 
talent  costs,  taken  from  Variety,  shows  $120,000 
for  "Caesar's  Hour,"  $110,000  for  Perry  Como, 
$70,000  for  Ed  Sullivan,  $67,500  for  "Omnibus" 
(90  minutes),  $40,000  for  Lawrence  Welk  (60 
minutes),  and  $25,000  for  "What's  My  Line?"  (30 
minutes).  The  purchase  of  an  hour's  time  en- 
titles an  advertiser  to  six  minutes  of  commer- 
cials, and  if  he  chooses  to  film  his  commercials 
they  will  cost  him  from  $2,500  to  $10,000  a 
minute,  depending  on  the  amount  of  animation, 
which  is  very  expensive. 

In  theory,  at  least,  the  agency's  15  per  cent 
is  paid  on  every  nickel  of  this  expenditure.  In 
the  radio  days,  commissions  on  talent  were  easily 
justified,  because  the  agencies  produced  most  of 
the  big  radio  shows  themselves.  Today,  however, 
television  shows  are  usually  produced  by  the  net- 
works or  by  independent  packagers,  and  the 
agency's  function  is  limited— to  say  the  least. 
When  the  show  is  a  film  series  produced  by  an 
independent  packager  and  merely  purchased  by 
the  agency  for  its  client,  there  is  no  agency  func- 
tion whatever,  except  helping  to  pick  the  pro- 
gram and  bargaining  on  its  price.  Yet  on  fifty- 
two  weeks  of  a  situation-comedy  film,  this  com- 
mission will  total  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $250,000. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  make  an  adver- 
tiser believe  that  his  agency  has  earned  this 
money.  People  who  work  for  company  advertis- 
ing departments  usually  are  already  envious  of 
people    who    work    for    advertising  agencies. 
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Agency  executives  drive  better  cars,  live  in  more 
fashionable  neighborhoods  and  belong  to  more 
exclusive  clubs  than  their  opposite  numbers  in 
the  client  companies,  and  they  probably  make 
more  money.  They  often  have  liberal  expense 
accounts  and  participate  in  generous  profit-shar- 
ing, stock,  and  pension  plans.  Moreover,  the 
agency  business  is  profitable,  especially  when  the 
billings  are  very  high— according  to  the  AAAA, 
the  sixteen  agencies  billing  more  than  S40  mil- 
lion a  year  show  an  average  "profit  ratio"  (salary 
payments  to  principal  owners  plus  operating 
profits  before  taxes)  running  to  roughly  25  per 
cent  of  their  gross  income.  An  advertising  man- 
ager who  has  to  live  within  his  salary  watches 
the  shenanigans  of  the  more  highly  paid  agency 
executives  and  feels  keenly  the  fact  that  their 
compensation  comes  directly  out  of  his  com- 
pany's profits,  whence  it  is  drawn  without  any 
noticeable  cost  control  by  the  magic  15  per  cent 
formula.  Commission  for  television  talent  is  the 
last  straw. 

Agencies  reply  bitterly  that  the  advertisers 
make  them  sweat— often  in  fields  far  removed 
from  advertising  work— to  earn  their  money.  In 
practically  every  large  agency  there  are  lame 
ducks,  odd  practices,  and  costly  special  arrange- 
ments which  have  "come  with  the  account." 
Advertisers  have  been  known  to  demand  that 
their  agencies  find  room  on  the  payroll  for  the 
company's  own  deadwood  executives  and  rela- 
tives, or  even  for  friends  of  the  company's  cus- 
tomers. Other  advertisers  want  their  agencies 
to  act  as  unpaid  hosts  when  the  company's  offi- 
cers or  customers  are  in  New  York,  arranging 
hotel  rooms,  theater  tickets,  and  other  entertain- 
ment. Among  them,  the  top  four  agencies  spend 
nearly  $2  million  a  year,  of  their  own  money, 
on  "entertainment."  Finally,  advertisers  have 
recently  got  into  the  habit  of  demanding  that 
agencies  perform  without  charge  a  good  deal  of 
work— research,  public  relations,  sales  promotion 
—which  the  client  always  paid  for  in  the  past. 
Agencies  will  argue  that  whatever  commissions 
they  may  get  for  work  they  don't  do  are  more 
than  eaten  up  by  the  costs  of  such  extra,  free 
services. 

OPENING   THE  BOOKS 

WHAT  many  of  the  big  advertisers  want, 
and  what  the  agencies  are  fighting 
against,  is  a  system  of  compensation  by  fees 
rather  than  by  commissions.  Media,  in  such  an 
arrangement,  would  sell  their  space  to  everybody 
at  net  prices— and  advertisers  could  either  pre- 


pare and  place  their  own  ads,  or  hire  agencies  at 
fixed  charges  to  do  the  job  for  them.  Any  ra- 
tional negotiation  of  such  fixed  charges  would 
require  the  judging  of  the  quick  and  the  dead 
in  both  agency  and  client  organizations,  and 
doubtless  is  a  long  way  off.  But  the  anti-trust 
consent  decree,  by  forbidding  agencies  to  club 
together  for  the  maintenance  of  the  commission 
system,  has  opened  the  door  which  leads  down 
that  corridor.  Today  several  large  advertisers 
are  pushing  their  agencies  for  partial  rebates  on 
commissions,  and  several  agencies  are  soliciting 
new  accounts  with  the  simple  selling  point  that 
they  will  do  the  work  more  cheaply. 

Even  where  there  is  no  pressure  on  agency 
income,  advertisers  are  showing  more  and  more 
interest  in  the  agencies'  own  cost-accounting  pro- 
cedures and  the  figures  that  come  out  of  them. 
In  years  past,  no  major  agency  ever  allowed  its 
clients  to  find  out  the  real  costs  of  servicing 
their  accounts;  but  today,  gradually,  the  books 
are  being  opened.  From  advertiser  knowledge 
of  agency  internal  costs  to  a  cost-plus  or  fee 
system  of  agency  compensation  is  a  step  which 
can  be  negotiated  with  no  great  difficulty  by  a 
determined  advertiser  and  an  agency  really 
anxious  to  hang  onto  his  account. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  changes  that  might 
result.  Whatever  the  new  methods  of  compen- 
sation that  may  grow  out  of  today's  confusion, 
the  star  performers  of  the  agency  business  will 
continue  to  wax  fat.  Professional  competence  in 
so  competitive  a  field  will  always  command  a 
high  price.  Agencies  and  agency  talent  in  the 
second  rank,  however,  are  likely  to  find  the 
going  a  good  deal  muddier  in  the  years  to  come. 

And  it  seems  likely  that  nobody  will  have  so 
much  fun.  Standard  procedure  in  recent  years 
has  been  to  spend  any  surplus  profits  on  an 
account  in  keeping  the  client  intrigued.  Stand- 
ard procedure  in  years  to  come  may  be  hard 
negotiation  with  the  client  on  the  amount  of 
profit  allowed  to  the  agency.  The  results  in  final 
net  profits  will  probably  stay  much  the  same— 
but  there's  a  world  of  difference  between  spend- 
ing a  man's  money  to  keep  him  happy  and 
wheedling  the  money  out  of  him  for  yourself. 
One  is  a  glamorous  game;  the  other,  a  concen- 
trated labor. 

To  many  on  Madison  Avenue,  it  seems  that 
the  glamorous  game  may  well  be  on  its  way  out 
and  that  they— like  the  Wall  Street  operators  of 
an  earlier  generation— may  find  themselves  grad- 
ually changing  from  the  romantic  fellows  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  legend  into  sober-minded 
businessmen  of  a  more  conventional  mold. 


Story  by  CHRISTINE  WESTON 

Drawings  by  Bernard  Perlin 

THE  BIG  rains  were  over  and  up  here  in 
the  high  Himalayan  air  things  had  a 
freshness  reminiscent  of  spring,  except  that  now 
in  September  the  pink  and  purple  primulas 
which  grow  in  these  valleys  had  gone  and  with 
them  the  begonias  and  dark  red  cyclamen,  and  a 
kind  of  pale  lavender  orchid  flowered  instead, 
and  on  the  open  slopes  and  meadows  great 
patches  of  pearly  everlasting  which  have  a  warm, 
aromatic  scent. 

A  tiger  cub,  stepping  from  the  shadow  of  the 
tree-line  on  to  a  spur  overlooking  a  small  valley 
and  a  stream  in  spate  flowing  through  it,  paused 
to  look  around  him,  and  to  listen.  The  sun 
shone  full  upon  him  and  he  took  fire  in  its 
incandescence,  all  orange-red'  and  black,  his 
growing  ruff  white  as  the  papery  flowers  among 
which  he  stood,  and  dozens  of  small  white  moths 
flew  up  out  of  the  flowers  and  did  a  kind  of  sun 
dance  around  his  head. 

His  mother  was  dead.  She  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  killing  cattle  near  a  village  several 
miles  from  where  the  cub  now  found  himself, 
and  the  villagers  had  shot  her.  The  blast  of  the 
shot  followed  by  their  mother's  death  throes  had 
frightened  her  two  cubs  into  headlong  flight, 
and  so  probably  saved  their  lives. 

For  two  days  they  wandered  hungry  and  with 
no  very  clear  idea  of  where  they  were,  then  they 
stumbled  on  a  jungle  cock  with  a  broken  wing, 


and  as  much  from  an  instinct  of  play  as  from 
hunger,  stalked  the  bird,  and  in  a  simultane- 
ous rush  fell  to  fighting  between  themselves, 
filling  the  air  with  miniature  roars  and  flying 
leaves,  but  the  female,  cuffing  her  brother  into 
subjection,  had  made  off  with  the  prize,  her  tail 
in  the  air,  growling  like  a  teakettle. 

The  cub  did  not  see  his  sister  again.  Alone, 
he  ambled  through  low-growing  oak  forests  and 
through  aisles  of  pine  trees,  and  the  sun  falling 
between  the  branches  striped  the  ground  in  light 
and  shadow,  so  that  at  moments  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  see  him  as  he  moved  or  stood, 
part  of  the  alternating  air,  detaching  himself 
from  the  protective  backdrop  and  melting  into  it 
again,  his  round,  rosette-like  feet  soundless  on 
the  scented  ground. 

There  was  plenty  of  water  so  he  did  not  suffer 
from  thirst,  but  he  was  hungry  and  had  not 
yet  mastered  the  lesson  his  mother  had  been  in 
process  of  teaching  him  and  his  sister  when  she 
died— the  lesson  of  killing  for  food,  although  the 
instinct  was  there,  reverberating  in  his  belly  and 
in  an  occasional  nervous  twitching  of  his  tail. 

The  day  after  his  sister's  triumphant  exit  with 
the  jungle  fowl,  the  cub  found  a  nest  of  mice 
and  joyfully  slaughtered  the  lot  and  ate  them. 
He  felt  better,  but  mice  were  after  all  hardly 
more  than  an  appetizer,  and  now  as  he  stepped 
from  the  trees  and  stood  in  the  sun  among  the 
white  everlastings  he  felt  hungry  and  gave  vent 
to  a  small,  querulous  whimper,  and  a  shudder 
ran  down  his  spine  like  the  ripple  of  a  wave,  end- 
ing in  a  convulsive  twitch  of  his  tail. 

It  was  quiet  up  here  on  the  spur  overlooking 
the  valley  and  a  vista  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
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green  in  the  washed  September  light,  under  a 
chalk-blue  sky  with  a  single  white  cloud  in  it, 
like  a  white  rose.  In  the  distance,  to  his  left 
and  across  the  valley,  the  cub  heard  sounds. 
Human  voices  and  the  lowing  of  a  calf,  and  these 
he  recognized  as  somehow  belonging  to  his 
immediate  past  and  directly  connected  with  the 
events  that  had  sent  him  and  his  sister  tumbling 
into  the  jungle  at  his  mother's  death  two  days 
ago.  He  growled  again,  but  there  was  no  loud 
noise  to  frighten  him,  and  obeying  some  freakish 
impulse  he  turned  and  bounded  down  the  hill- 
side toward  the  valley  floor  and  the  stream 
which  he  could  hear  rushing  among  the  stones. 

It  was  a  different  world  from  the  one  he'd  just 
left  in  the  white  heat  of  the  open  sky.  The  air 
was  cool  and  dense  with  shade,  the  water  made  a 
lively  noise  among  the  stones,  and  a  family  of 
long-tailed  magpies,  spying  him,  set  up  a  terrific 
racket  which  he  pretended  to  ignore. 

He  made  his  way  down  a  small  footpath 
toward  the  stream,  moving  with  the  loose- 
jointed  gait  of  a  young  creature,  his  coat  seem- 
ing still  too  big,  his  head  and  paws  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  him.  The  magpies 
chattered  furiously  and  one  made  a  daring  swoop 
over  his  head,  but  the  cub  merely  twitched  the 
end  of  his  tail  and  went  on  down  to  the  stream, 
where  he  crouched  and  began  to  drink. 

The  water  was  green  and  clear  and  he  could 
see  his  reflection  quivering  under  the  slight  dis- 
turbance made  by  his  tongue  as  he  drank.  Then 
he  suddenly  stopped  drinking,  but  kept  his  head 
lowered  just  above  the  stream  and  stared  in 
amazement  at  something  directly  under  his  eyes. 
There,  beneath  the  smooth  tug  of  the  current,  on 
the  floor  of  a  semicircular  pool  formed  by  sur- 
rounding rocks,  a  small  brown  bird  was  calmly 
walking,  bobbing  its  head,  and  as  at  home  in 
that  peculiar  element  with  three  feet  of  water 
roofing  it  in,  as  the  cub  was  in  his,  or  the  angry 
magpies  on  the  oak  bough  across  the  stream. 

The  cub  stayed  motionless,  water  dripping 
from  his  whiskers  and  falling  back  into  the  pool. 
His  eyes,  round  gold  grottoes  fissured  with  a 
darker  gold,  followed  the  crazy  motions  of  the 
water  ouzel  below  him,  and  the  magpies,  fasci- 
nated by  his  sudden  immobility,  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  watchful  row  along  their  branch,  and 
fell  silent. 

The  water  ouzel  disappeared  in  the  flurry  of  a 
small  cascade  between  some  rocks,  and  the  cub, 
overtaken  by  a  lunatic  excitement,  growled  and 
went  charging  up  the  bank  and  began  to  tear 
round  and  round  in  tin-  blacken,  chasing  his 
own  tail,  stopping  to  pull  himself  stiff-legged  on 
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all  four  feet,  fur  on  end,  ears  laid  back,  spitting 
fury  at  some  imaginary  enemy,  while  the  magpies 
in  an  ecstasy  of  rage  fled  to  the  higher  branches, 
there  to  perch  and  peer  fearfully  at  this  dauphin 
of  the  jungle  and  his  incomprehensible  antics 
down  there  among  the  ferns. 

Tiring  of  his  game,  the  cub  clambered  up  the 
slope  and  found  a  large  flat  rock  under  a  tree, 
where  he  lay  down  with  his  tail  to  the  tree  trunk 
and  his  head  pointing  toward  the  stream  and 
the  footpath  which  ran  alongside.  Sunlight 
flickered  on  his  body,  painting  it  into  the  back- 
ground so  you  might  have  stepped  on  him  in 
that  delicately  shifting  light  and  shade,  or  mis- 
taken his  head  for  some  species  of  giant  orchid, 
intricately  designed  as  it  rested  motionless  on  his 
paws.  A  dragonfly  came  to  rest  on  a  nearby  leaf 
and  for  a  moment  the  cub  stared  at  its  emerald 
body  and  blobby  turquoise  eyes,  then  he  went 
to  sleep. 

IT  ISN'T  as  if  we  had  much  choice/'  the 
man  said.  "He  is  a  good  boy  and  his  father 
owns  four  buffaloes  beside  cows  and  pigs.  In 
addition,  they  have  two  acres  of  land  and  three 
fruit  trees— an  apple,  an  apricot,  and  a  plum. 
Our  daughter  could  do  a  lot  worse  than  marry 
Buddhu's  son." 

He  took  his  axe  from  its  hook  on  the  wall, 
and  squatting  on  the  mud  floor  of  the  tiny  one- 
room  hut,  began  to  sharpen  it  on  a  smooth 
flat  stone  on  which  he  had  previously  spit. 

His  wife  crouched  in  the  doorway,  grinding 
spices  for  the  day's  meal.  Her  silver  bangles 
clinked  as  she  worked  and  she  kept  her  headcloth 
pulled  down  so  it  partially  covered  her  face. 
Her  hands  were  tough  and  dark  from  work  and 
exposure,  and  the  skin  looked  like  the  bark  of  a 
tree.  Her  bare  feet  were  hard  also,  cracked  and 
splayed  out  from  incessant  walking  and  from 
carrying  heavy  loads.  She  was  not  strong  and 
no  longer  young,  but  she  had  neither  the  en- 
couragement nor  the  leisure  to  brood  about  it. 
Her  two  older  children  were  married  and  lived 
at  a  place  called  Haldwani,  two  days'  journey 
on  foot  and  by  train,  and  she  never  saw  them 
and  hardly  ever  heard  from  them.  Now  she  was 
thinking  about  her  youngest  child,  Putali,  aged 
ten  and  recently  betrothed  to  Buddhu's  thirteen- 
year-old  son,  who  lived  with  his  parents  eight 
miles  away  in  the  village  where  the  cub's  mother 
had  been  shot. 

Putali  herself  was  completely  indifferent  to 
the  matter  of  her  betrothal  and  eventual  destiny, 
of  which  so  far  she  had  been  told  little.  Squat- 
ting under  the  medlar  tree  beside  her  father's 
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pumpkin  patch,  she  was  at  the  moment  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  trying  to  extract  a  leech 
from  the  nose  of  her  pet  calf,  whom  she  had 
named  Pyaree,  which  means  Love.  The  leech 
had  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  calf's  left  nostril 
and  had  so  far  resisted  all  Putali's  efforts  to 
pull  it  out.  The  calf  was  no  help.  Three  months 
old  and  orphaned  a  month  before  when  his 
mother  had  been  carried  away  in  a  landslide 
during  the  heavy  rains,  he  had  become  Putali's 
sole  preoccupation.  He  was  spoiled,  flighty,  and 
unpredictable,  permitting  Putali  much  in  the 
way  of  blandishment  and  abuse,  but  drawing  the 
line  at  allowing  her  to  tamper  with  his  nose. 

Stretched  on  the  grass  and  tethered  between 
two  stakes,  the  calf  watched  her  delicate  pliant 
hands  come  at  him  with  a  pair  of  chimtas,  or 
tongs,  and  immediately  began  to  thrash  about, 
twisting  his  head  out  of  her  reach  and  bawling 
in  simulated  rage  and  pain.  These  were  the 
sounds,  accompanied  by  Putali's  shrill  laughter, 
that  the  cub  had  heard  when  he  stood  on  the 
spur  overlooking  the  valley  and  the  stream 
which  ran  a  little  distance  below  and  out  of 
sight  of  Putali's  home. 

Putali's  mother  glanced  up  from  her  grinding 
and  saw  the  two  young  creatures  under  the 
medlar  tree,  the  calf  milk-white,  Putali's  scarlet 
skirt  spread  around  her  on  the  grass  where  she 
squatted  before  the  calf,  her  blue  headcloth 
flung  back,  revealing  the  honey  skin  and  dark 
gray  eyes.  A  pretty  child,  the  mother  thought, 
with  a  catch  in  her  breath.  The  prettiest  child 
by  far  for  miles  in  these  lonely  hills.  And 
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Buddhu's  son  was  said  to  have  a  weak  chest  and 
asthma,  and  even  if  his  parents  were  well-to-do 
and  seemed  agreeable  to  this  match,  who  A\as  to 
say  what  manner  of  people  they  really  were,  or 
how  they  would  treat  this  high-spirited  bride 
once  she  was  under  their  roof? 

"I  don't  know,"  the  woman  murmured  sud- 
denly, bending  over  the  mortar  which  she  held 
between  her  feet.  "I  don't  know." 

"You  don't  need  to  know,"  her  husband  re- 
plied, shortly.  "Everything  is  arranged.  I  have 
arranged  it,  and  you  should  be  glad.  It  isn't 
every  family  who  can  offer  so  much  and  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  girl  with  little  for 
dowry  except  the  clothes  she  stands  in,  a  couple 
of  brass  cookpots,  and  a  bull  calf." 

The  woman  was  silent.  She  knew  that  there 
was  no  argument,  that  everything  had  been 
arranged,  as  he  said,  and  that  he  and  the  boy's 
father  had  done  the  arranging,  and  that  she 
should  be  glad.  It  wasn't  every  family  who  could 
offer  as  much  as  Buddhu  had  offered  in  exchange 
for  a  healthy  and  vigorous  girl  with  a  com- 
plexion the  color  of  honey  and  the  only  pair  of 
gray  eyes,  probably,  in  the  entire  district. 

But  the  woman  was  not  happy.  Pulling  her 
headcloth  lower  over  her  face  she  went  on  grind- 
ing spices  while  her  husband  sharpened  his  axe, 
frowning  as  he  worked,  casting  an  occasional 
angry  glance  at  her,  and  beyond  her  at  the  figure 
of  his  daughter  and  the  calf,  a  concentrated 
group  of  blue  and  scarlet  and  pure  white  under 
the  leaning  heat  of  the  sun,  under  a  single  white 
cloud  like  a  white  rose  in  the  chalk-blue  sky. 

The  man  said  presently:  "She  won't  have  to 
go  yet,  anyway.  There  is  plenty  of  time." 

"She  will  20  when  she  is  ready,"  the  woman 
answered  from  behind  her  veil.  "She  will  go 
when  she  is  ready,  and  that  may  be  any  time. 
You  know  how  it  is.  Any  time." 

"There  is  no  pleasing  you,"  the  man  said  bit- 
terlv.  "What  have  our  other  children  done  for 
us?  They  don't  even  write." 

"They  never  learned." 

"They  could  send  word,  and  a  little  money. 
Thev  have  more  than  we.  Now  here  is  this 
chance  for  our  youngest  to  make  a  good  mar- 
riage, and  you  sit  there  .  .  .  you  sit  there  .  .  ." 

He  sprang  up  suddenly,  his  face  dark  with 
anger,  and  carrying  the  axe  made  his  way  out  of 
the  hut  and  across  the  little  clearing  which  was 
all  he  owned  besides  the  hut  and  a  buffalo  and 
the  bull  calf,  and  without  speaking  to  Putali, 
who  looked  up  as  he  passed,  he  disappeared  up 
the  hillside  to  the  tree-line  to  cut  wood  for  the 
evening's  requirements. 
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Putali,  bored  by  her  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
extract  the  leech  from  her  pet's  nose,  untethered 
him  and  came  slowly  toward  the  hut  as  she  heard 
her  mother  calling  to  her.  The  calf  trotted  after 
her,  as  he  usually  did  when  she  was  not  trotting 
alter  him. 

The  woman  watched  them  approach.  They 
glowed  in  that  strong  light,  all  life  and  color, 
and  she  thought:  "It  is  such  a  brief  time!" 

Putali  stood  on  the  grass  outside  the  door 
and  her  mother  said:  "  Fake  these  cookpots  down 
to  the  water  and  wash  them.  Wash  them  prop- 
erly, using  sand.  How  often  do  I  have  to  tell 
you?" 

Putali  said:  "I  can't  get  the  leech  out.  I  can 
see  it  inside  his  nose,  hut  he  won't  even  let  me 
try.  Bawls,  and  even  tries  to  butt  me.  Lucky  he 
hasn't  got  horns,  or  I'd  be  dead."  And  she 
laughed,  showing  her  shining  teeth. 

"When  you've  washed  the  pots  thoroughly, 
rinse  them  so  there  is  no  sand  left  inside.  You 
remember  what  happened  to  our  teeth  last 
time?" 

"Crunch  crunch!"  Putali  said,  laughing.  "Give 
me  the  pots  and  I'll  make  them  shine  like 
Pyaree's  eyes." 

SH  E  took  the  cookpots,  stacking  them  on 
her  head  on  one  another,  and  the  calf  fol- 
lowed her  as  she  made  her  way  down  the  worn 
white  thread  of  a  path  which  led  from  her  door 
to  the  edge  of  the  stream.  Putting  the  pots  on 
the  bank  Putali  gathered  up  her  skirt  and  tucked 
the  ends  into  her  waist  band  and  waded  a  little 
way  into  the  water,  which  felt  like  ice  around 
her  legs.  The  calf  came  and  stood  on  the  water's 
edge  and  watched  her  as  she  gave  the  pots  a 
preliminary  rinsing,  then  poured  sand  into  them 
and  keeled  them,  standing  with  her  feet  inside 
and  using  her  hard  little  heels  as  scouring  pads, 
twisting  this  way  and  that,  the  water  rushing 
noisily  alongside. 

When  the  pots  were  scoured  and  rinsed  she 
turned  them  upside  down  to  drain  on  the  grass, 
and,  duty  done,  waded  farther  upstream  in 
search  of  the  lavender  orchids  which  grew  there, 
and  for  the  small  mottled  snakes  which  are 
harmless  and  quite  easy  to  catch.  Coming  to  the 
pool  where  the  cub  had  drunk,  she  peered  into 
it  in  hope  of  seeing  the  water  ouzel,  and  there 
he  was,  walking  about  unconcernedly  on  the 
stones  under  the  smooth  (low  of  the  stream,  and 
Putali  watched  him,  amused.  She  had  once  tried 
to  catch  him,  but  he'd  vanished,  and  all  she 
got  for  her  pains  was  a  noseful  of  icy  water 
which  made  her  sneeze. 
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The  calf  followed  her  along  the  path  on  the 
edge  of  the  stream  to  where  it  ended  at  a  rough 
bridge  of  llat  stones,  to  continue  on  the  other 
side,  and  in  a  sudden  access  of  independence 
he  went  romping  over  the  bridge  to  the  opposite 
bank  and  along  the  farther  path  out  of  sight. 

"Pyaree!"  Putali  shouted,  and  started  across 
the  bridge  in  pursuit.  "Pyaree,  come  back!" 

The  cub,  waking  from  his  slumber,  sprang  up, 
then  fell  into  a  half-crouch  in  the  shadows,  his 
eyes  catching  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  as  it 
filtered  between  the  leaves.  He  saw  the  calf 
gamboling  along  the  path  below  him,  and,  with 
the  instinct  of  most  young  things  to  follow 
something  else,  leaped  noiselessly  from  his  hiding 
place  and  went  in  pursuit,  his  tail,  like  the  calf's, 
high  in  the  air,  his  round  infantine  feet  sound- 
less on  the  tightly  packed  earth. 

"Py-ar-ee!"  wailed  Putali,  flying  after  the  calf, 
her  scarlet  skirt  standing  out  like  a  sail  behind 
her.  "Pyaree,  you  devil!  Come  back!" 

The  calf  paid  no  attention.  The  air  was  warm, 
a  faint  breeze  blew  down  the  valley  toward  him, 
bringing  a  scent  of  pearly  everlasting  and  a 
promise  of  untouched  grass.  He  kicked  his  heels 
as  he  heard  Putali's  voice,  now  fading,  now  gain- 
ing, coming  up  the  path  behind  him. 

Putali  rounded  the  corner  and  saw  the  cub 
in  full  cry  after  the  calf,  and  the  sight  brought 
her  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Then  picking  up  a  stone 
she  ran  after  them,  not  calling  now,  but  furious 
and  concentrated  in  face  of  the  danger  to  her 
pet. 

The  calf  came  to  a  small  washout  where  water 
from  the  hillside  had  gullied  out  the  earth  on 
its  way  to  join  the  stream.  Feckless  and  easily 
diverted,  he  whirled  and  almost  bumped  head-on 
into  the  cub,  and  for  a  second  the  pair  stood 
nose  to  nose,  staring  at  each  other  in  amazement. 
Then  the  cub  turned  tail  and  came  scampering 
down  the  path  with  the  calf  after  him,  and  Putali 
saw  them  coming  and  sprang  up  the  slope  to 
let  them  pass. 

The  cub  tore  down  the  path,  ears  back,  with 
the  calf  at  his  heels,  and  Putali,  the  stone 
gripped  in  her  hand,  dropped  down  on  to  the 
path  again  and  raced  after  them,  screaming.  Her 
mother,  boiling  lentils  for  their  evening  meal, 
heard  the  noise  and  sighed,  thinking:  "Let  her 
play.  There  is  not  much  time.  Let  her  enjoy 
life  while  she  can  still  call  it  her  own." 

The  cub  in  his  turn  came  to  an  obstruction  in 
the  path  where  a  huge  boulder  jutted  out  from 
the  hillside,  and  here  he  tinned,  fur  on  end,  the 
lip  of  a  pink  tongue,  wet,  (  lean,  infantile,  show- 
ing between  his  black  lips.  The  (all  slowed  to  a 
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demure  walk  and  again  they  Eaced  each  other, 
nose  to  nose,  and  there  Putali  came  on  them, 
her  face  crimson  from  running,  the  stone 
clutched  in  her  hand. 

"Pvaree!"  she  screamed,  and  flung  the  stone 
at  the  cub,  missing  him.  "Pyaree!" 

The  cub  spat,  then  growled,  and  Putali,  half 
intimidated  and  half  carried  away  in  the  game, 
turned  and  flew  back  up  the  path,  the  calf  after 
her,  the  cub  after  the  calf. 

Putali  ran  with  such  speed  that  she  missed 
the  stone  bridge  and  kept  going,  hearing  the 
calf  galloping  behind  her  and  the  magpies 
screeching  overhead.  The  meadow  opened  up 
white  and  level  and  full  of  a  warm  scent,  and 
here  calf  and  cub  separated,  one  going  right, 
tbe  other  left,  leaving  Putali  standing  alone, 
panting,  the  white  flowers  reaching  halfway  up 
her  •scarlet  skirts  and  her  blue  headcloth  trailing 
down  her  back. 

"Pyaree,"  she  called  softly,  seeing  him  at  a 
little  distance,  negligently  sampling  the  aromatic 
leaves.  And  then  she  went  into  that  high- 
pitched,  seductive  cry  of  herdsmen  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  the  "La  la  la!"  echoed  and  re- 
echoed among  the  surrounding  hills. 


THE  CUB  had  disappeared,  and  at  first 
the  calf  pretended  not  to  hear  his  mistress, 
but  her  voice  was  insistent  and  alluring;  it 
spelled  darkness,  home  coming,  warmth;  it 
spelled  a  handful  of  raw  sugar  mixed  with  chaff 
at  his  evening  meal.  It  also  spelled  that  if  he 
didn't  obey  he  was  apt  to  get  his  tail  well 
twisted  and  feel  the  impact  of  Putali's  heel  on 
his  rump. 

Slowly,  taking  his  time,  he  moved  toward 
her,  when  the  cub,  lying  in  wait  among  the  ever- 
lasting, sprang  up  in  front  of  him,  and  off  they 
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went,  round  and  round  among  the  raspberry 
bushes,  bounding  through  the  white  expanse  of 
flowers  which  made  a  dry  rustle  like  starched 
muslin  against  their  bodies,  under  a  cloud  of 
little  white  moths  which  rose  and  fell  and  glit- 
tered like  mica  in  the  sun. 

Putali  armed  herself  with  more  stones  and 
went  after  the  calf,  whose  turn  it  now  seemed 
to  be  to  chase  the  cub,  which  she  could  hardly 
see  because,  more  versatile  than  his  playmate,  he 
had  once  more  hidden  himself  among  the  flowers 
and  was  waiting,  head  on  paws,  for  the  calf 
to  find  him. 

"La!"  cried  Putali.  "La  la  la!"  And  "Ah!" 
chorused  the  hills  in  answer.  "Ah  ah  ah!" 

The  calf  came  stepping  toward  her  through 
all  that  scented  whiteness,  and  when  he  was 
within  reach  Putali  sprang  forward  and  seized 
him  round  the  neck,  holding  him  fast  despite 
his  kicking  and  bawling. 

"I'll  teach  you,"  she  gasped,  and  cuffed  him 
soundly.  "I'll  teach  you!" 

She  got  hold  of  his  tail  and  took  a  turn  of  its 
silky  tassel  round  her  wrist.  The  calf  twisted 
and  strained  to  get  away,  but  she  kept  him 
headed  back  towards  the  path,  and  as  they  went 
the  cub  rose  slowly  out  of  his  hiding  place  and 
gazed  inquiringly  after  them,  sneezing  once 
from  the  dust  of  the  flowers,  which  had  got  into 
his  nose.  He  was  rather  tired  from  the  game,  but 
hated  to  have  it  end,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  walked  out  of  the  meadow  on  to 
the  path  in  time  to  see  Putali  and  the  calf  as 
they  crossed  the  bridge  of  stones  and  disappeared 
among  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

Disappointed,  but  not  quite  daring  to  follow, 
the  cub  went  down  to  the  stream  and  drank, 
then  made  his  way  back  to  the  place  where  he 
had  been  resting  earlier,  and  there  he  lay  down 
and  began  to  clean  the  fur  on  his  chest  and 
forearms,  his  tongue  making  a  slight  rasping 
sound,  and  the  magpies  came  back  and  sat  on 
a  branch  and  watched  him  intently,  their  blue 
tail  feathers  hanging  stiffly  downward. 

On  her  way  back  to  the  hut  Putali  picked  up 
the  cookpots  and  carried  them  to  the  door,  then 
flung  herself  on  the  grass  and  began  to  laugh. 

"A  cat,"  she  said.  "A  cat  as  big  as  this!"  she 
gestured.  "A  big,  big  cat!  It  chased  Pyaree  and 
me  and  I  had  to  throw  stones  ..."  She  laughed 
helplessly,  with  only  a  faint,  remembered  dis- 
quiet. "I  thought  it  might  hurt  Pyaree.  As 
big  as  this,  it  was!  In  the  meadow,  with  the 
white  flowers." 

"No  doubt,"  said  her  mother.  She  was  used 
to  Putali's  stories,  for  there  was  a  new  one  every 
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day.  "No  doubt.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
got  the  pots  properly  cleaned  this  time." 

She  looked  at  the  child  whose  scarlet  skirt 
spread  on  the  grass  like  a  flower  fallen  from 
some  celestial  tree.  "You  might  as  well  get  the 
habit  of  doing  what  you're  told.  You'll  find  it 
easier  in  the  end." 

"You  should  have  seen  it.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
dog.  I'm  not  sure.  It  looked  like  a  cat.  A  big 
cat." 

"There  is  food  if  you  are  hungry,"  the  mother 
told  her.  "You  must  be  hungry  after  all  that 
running  about  and  screaming.  Come  inside  and 
eat." 

Putali  was  hungry.  Growing  fast,  growing 
more  beautiful  every  day,  she  could  not  remem- 
ber a  time  Avhen  she  was  not  hungry.  Picking 
herself  up  she  went  into  the  hut,  and  the  calf, 
kicking  free  of  the  straw  rope  with  which  she 
had  carelessly  hitched  him,  made  his  way  back 
to  the  stream,  crossed  the  stone  bridge  to  the 
other  side,  and  went  vaguely  in  search  of  the 
cub. 

The  magpies  saw  him  and  were  quiet.  They 
knew  the  calf  and  were  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  his  existence.  Then  the  cub  heard  the  neat 
little  footsteps  tapping  along,  and  immediately 
forgot  all  about  his  toilet.  Moving  with  infinite 
stealth,  he  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  rock  and 
peered  over.  The  calf  was  walking  slowly,  trail- 
ing his  broken  rope,  and  the  cub  waited  with 


ears  pressed  Hat  against  his  head,  his  eyes 
round  and  unwinking.  All  in  a  line  on  their 
branch,  the  magpies  craned  a  little  forward  to 
watch. 

A  shudder  ran  clown  the  cub's  spine,  starting 
at  his  shoulders  and  rippling  to  the  end  of  his 
tail,  which  curled  back  on  itself  in  a  single  con- 
vulsive spasm,  then  became  still.  The  calf  walked 
up  the  path  and  when  he  was  directly  below  the 
rock  where  the  cub  was  waiting  the  cub  gave  a 
leap  and  landed  on  the  calf's  back,  knocking  him 
to  the  ground  and  sinking  his  teeth  into  the 
silken  white  neck. 

For  a  moment  both  lay  there  in  the  gently 
moving  shadows  while  the  magpies  screamed  and 
fluttered  above  them,  then  the  cub  let  go  his 
hold  and  stood  up,  and  for  a  moment  the  calf 
lay  still,  his  black  eyes  wide  open,  staring  at 
nothing.  The  cub  waited,  wondering  perhaps 
why  the  calf  didn't  want  to  play,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  the  calf  moved  and  tried  to  rise,  but  the 
cub  sprang  on  him  and  struck  him  with  his  paw, 
and  the  calf  lay  down  and  did  not  move  again, 
a  channel  of  blood  the  color  of  Putali's  skirt 
running  from  the  wound  in  his  throat. 

The  cub  growled,  then  bent  his  head  and 
sniffed  the  blood.  He  stuck  out  his  tongue  and 
tasted  it  and  a  great  shudder  went  through 
him  and  he  growled  on  a  different  note,  stand- 
ing over  the  calf,  and  suddenly,  for  the  first  time, 
understanding  what  the  game  was  about. 
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he  has  driven  away,  and  with  him  has  gone 
More  even  than  summer,  though  that  is  as  much 
As  I  look  for  this  morning;  and  see  on  the  lawn- 
Look,  leaves  fallen,  and  dry  to  the  touch. 

More  than  warm  green,  than  lazy  long  growth, 
Went  clown  the  cool  hill  with  him  only  last  night. 
I  am  here,  he  is  there:  it  is  each,  it  is  both 
Things  sicken  me  now  with  their  secret  delight; 

As  if  it  were  good  to  devour  an  old  heart; 
As  if  it  were  pleasure  to  leave  in  its  place 
A  dry,  small  mind  whose  meagerest  art 
Will  be  to  remember  his  hands  and  his  face: 

How  he  did  this,  and  how  he  said  that, 

And  how  he  was  angry  for  part  of  one  day; 

As  if  it  were  better  to  sit  where  he  sat 

Than  to  have  him  still  here  and  deciding  to  stay. 


Luigi  Barzini,  Jr. 


ITALY'S 
GREATEST  ACTRESS 


An  intimate  portrait  of  Anna  Magnani,  whose 
nt w  American  film  will  soon  be  on  the  screen 
— what  kind  of  "perfection"  she  hoped 
to  find  in  this  country  .  .  .  why  Italians  were 
slow  to  recognize  her  genius  .  .  .  and 
why  many  men  don't  like  to  act  with  her. 

WHEN  Andre  Gide  was  asked  who  in 
his  judgment  was  the  greatest  French 
poet,  he  replied:  "Victor  Hugo,  lielas!"  In  like 
manner  Italian  experts  admit  with  reluctance 
that  Italy's  greatest  living  actress  is  Anna  Mag- 
nani. Anna  has  been  around  too  much,  speaks 
with  the  familiar  tu  to  too  many  people,  has  got 
herself  into  too  memorable  brawls,  for  many 
Italians  to  accustom  themselves  to  her  new 
position.  It  was  easier  for  foreigners,  who  never 
saw  her  before,  to  recognize  her  genius. 

The  old-fashioned  Italian  actors,  who  still 
secretly  cling  to  the  Edwardian  ideal  of  the 
polite  theater,  consider  Anna  unladylike.  They 
point  out  that  she  never  had  a  great  stage  suc- 
cess, that  her  repertoire  is  limited,  and  that 
she  could  scarcely  play  the  grande  dame.  No 
actress,  according  to  their  respectable  and  con- 
servative point  of  view,  can  be  considered  really 
great  unless  she  makes  good  in  a  queenly  role. 
Adelaide  Ristori  (1822-1906)  was  famous  for  her 
private  virtue,  regal  decorum,  and  the  authority 
with  which  she  played  the  heroine  in  many 
classic  tragedies.  Eleonora  Duse  (1859-1914)  was 
an  admirable  innkeeper  in  Goldoni's  "La 
Locandiera"  and  a  memorable,  heart-breaking 
Marguerite  Gamier.  Anna,  say  these  actors,  can 
play  but  one  character— her  own. 

Anna  is  extremely  sensitive  to  such  charges. 
There  is  nothing  she  would  like  more  than  to 


try  her  hand  at  Ibsen  and  Chekhov.  But,  she 
observes,  nobody  has  ever  asked  her  to  play 
Nora  or  Irina.  Why? 

The  younger  Italian  actors,  the  erudite,  plod- 
ding, diligent  students  of  English  and  French 
avant-garde  techniques,  who  keep  track  of  new 
developments,  discoveries,  and  fashions,  find 
Anna  a  freak,  a  child  of  nature,  an  uncontrolled 
force,  but  scarcely  an  actress.  And  Anna,  for 
her  part,  loves  to  show  contempt  for  the  younger 
school.  She  does  not  try  to  be  au  courant.  She 
boasts  loudly  that  she  has  never  heard  of  some 
of  the  holiest  of  contemporary  authors  and  never 
seen  the  actors  who  are  considered  supreme  by 
the  conoscenti.  (May  an  Italian  use  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  an  Italian  word?)  And  her  con- 
tempt is  usually  clothed  in  words  that  can 
scarcely  be  printed  or  sent  through  the  mails  in 
the  United  States. 

She  imitates  nobody.  Nobody  imitates  her. 
Her  greatness  and  her  international  fame  are 
due  to  a  series  of  coincidences— and  to  talent. 
She  personifies  the  Italian  character  to  foreign 
observers— or,  at  least,  what  foreign  observers 
want  to  believe  the  Italian  character  is.  Natu- 
rallv,  Italians  do  not  recognize  themselves  in 
foreigners'  descriptions  (nobody  does)  and  have 
great  difficulty  seeing  in  Anna  what  Tennessee 
Williams,  for  instance,  sees  in  her.  "The  Rose 
Tattoo"— the  film  for  which  she  is  best  known 
in  America— was  not  liked  in  Italy  because, 
people  said,  "we  are  not  like  that."  They  are 
partly  right,  for  the  character  she  has  adopted 
late  in  life,  which  well-known  foreign  producers, 
writers,  and  directors  love,  verges  on  caricature 
and  is  saved  only  by  her  native  genius. 

As  a  result  of  both  her  greatness  and  the 
prejudices  against  her  she  has  an  incredibly 
hard  time  in  Italy.  Good  actors  are  reluctant 
to  act  with  her,  for  fear  they  will  look  bloodless 
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and  artificial  beside  her  river  of  molten  lava. 
(This  incidentally  is  also  (rue  abroad.  Marlon 
Brando,  who  likes  to  play  the  same  sort  of  primi- 
tive person,  has  twice  refused  to  share  honors 
with  her,  once  in  a  movie  and  once  in  a  Broad- 
way production.)  Her  capacity  to  make  every- 
thing around  her  seem  papier-mache  also 
frightens  Italian  directors.  Only  old  hacks  who 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  no  hopes  for  a  better 
future  are  willing  to  take  her  on.  The  good 
ones  know  that  any  picture  with  Anna  in  it  will 
be  identified  with  her  and  not  with  the  director. 

Most  writers  in  Italy  feel  the  same  way.  It 
is  difficult  to  write  something  with  the  torrid 
emotions,  the  startlingly  sincere  dialogue  neces- 
sary for  her.  And  even  if  an  author  manages 
to  do  so  (a  few,  like  Cesare  Zavattini,  have  suc- 
ceeded and  others,  like  Federico  Fellini,  could 
succeed),  there  is  a  question  whether  his  name 
will  be  remembered  or  only  Magnani's. 

Anna  is  always  .begging  for  a  good  story.  She 
reads  old  Italian  classics.  Verga  is  her  favorite: 
"I  never  read  La  Lupa  without  feeling  cold 
chills  down  my  back,"  she  says.  (La  Lupa  was 
made  into  a  movie,  but  with  the  Moroccan  star, 
Kerima,  as  leading  lady.)  She  pleads  with  friends 
in  bars  and  cafes,  "Why  don't  you  stop  being 
lazy  and  write  something  for  me?" 

She  asked  Vittorio  De  Sica  to  direct  her. 

"Cam,"  he  said,  "I  have  no  feeling  for  the 
Roman  dialect.  I'm  Neapolitan,  you  know." 
(This  is  like  saying:  "I  have  no  feeling  for 
Alabama  dialect,  I'm  from  Georgia.") 

STAR    IN    THE  JUNGLE 

THERE  are  also  Italian  producers  who 
are  scared  of  her  for  entirely  different, 
practical  reasons.  They  say  she  is  very  difficult 
to  please  with  stories.  "I  must  feel  the  part 
inside  here,"  she  says,  vaguely  pointing  to  signifi- 
cant parts  of  her  anatomy,  "before  I  accept." 
Then,  once  the  story  is  modified,  tortured,  and 
accepted,  Anna  wants  her  own  crew  of  writers 
to  see  that  she  gets  the  kind  of  scenes  and  lines 
she  feels  underline  her  qualities.  No  script  is 
ever  final  with  her.  She  makes  up  her  own  lines 
while  she  is  working,  adds  or  drops  chunks  of 
dialogue  and  business  as  the  inspiration  takes 
her. 

Her  contract  is  always  for  fabulous  sums, 
sometimes  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  picture.  Her  choice  ot  a  director  is  the  prod- 
uct of  prolonged  and  difficult  negotiations.  She 
trusts  nobody  but  herself.  Once  the  picture  is 
under  way,  she  relentlessly  controls  everything, 


wants  to  see  rushes,  and  stops  work  if  she  is  not 
satisfied. 

Not  long  ago,  after  watching  the  first  scenes 
that  had  been  shot  of  a  new  movie,  she  stood  up 
in  the  projection  room  and  said:  "Gentlemen, 
there  is  nothing  I  can  say.  There  are  courts. 
You  sue  me.  I'll  sue  you.  Good-by."  And  swept 
out  of  the  room.  The  picture  was  really  bad. 
Anna  had  even  been  deceived  on  the  name  of  the 
director.  She  was  expecting  a  famous  foreigner 
and  got  a  lesser  figure  with  the  same  or  almost 
the  same  name. 

The  legend  is  that,  besides  all  this,  she  is 
unpredictable,  comes  late  to  work,  sulks,  and 
is  hard  on  people  who  try  to  work  with  her. 

Anna  says  with  contempt:  "Tutte  bugie,  all 
lies."  She  admits  there  may  be  something  in 
what  people  say,  but  she  can  explain  everything. 
She  is  administering  a  very  delicate  thing,  her 
reputation,  which  is  obviously  dearer  to  her 
than  to  anybody  else.  Only  she  knows  exactly 
her  limitations  and  possibilities. 

"The  things  they  always  want  me  to  do,"  she 
says,  "the  horrible  ideas  they  get  .  .  .  the  charac- 
ters they  want  me  to  act  .  .  .  the  dead  cliches  and 
puppet  theater  situations.  They  are  usually 
wrong  when  they  think  their  ancient  tricks  will 
make  money.  The  box-office  success,  with  me, 
goes  to  the  great  picture— the  real,  honest,  seri- 
ous, believable,  human  story,  the  sincere  direc- 
tion. Any  attempt  at  anything  else  is  a  failure." 

There  is  something  in  what  she  says.  Movies, 
in  Italy,  are  still  in  a  primitive  stage.  Most 
Italian  cinema  people  are  speculators,  fly-by- 
night  gypsies,  who  go  only  for  the  jackpot  and 
never  for  a  steady  output  of  high-level  films. 
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The  Italian  movie  world  is  a  jungle  where  every- 
body must  look  out  lor  himself.  Anna  does  this 
very  well.  She  will  not  be  stepped  on.  She  may 
overdo  things,  once  in  a  while,  but  she  cannot 
help  it.  She  has  always  overdone  everything  in 
her  life. 

Among  the  horrible  things  "they"  wanted  her 
to  do,  she  can  quote  some  convincing  examples. 
An  Italian  producer,  in  love  with  an  American 
star,  once  planned  a  movie  for  his  lady  love. 
He  asked  Anna  to  play  a  secondary  part. 

"Could  I  accept?"  she  demands.  "Of  course, 
the  man  was  offering  any  amount  of  money.  He 
.van ted  to  bring  me  chained  to  the  feet  of  his 
sweetheart.  Everybody  can  give  diamonds.  But 
who  can  deliver  Anna  Magnani?" 

Anna,  naturally,  is  unhappy  and  unemployed 
most  of  the  time.  Once  she  stopped  working  for 
three  years.  She  is  always  hopeful,  however.  She 
wants  a  great,  a  very  great  character,  with  many 
unseen  and  unexplained  facets,  a  contradictory 
and  lovable  human  being  who  will  strike  the 
imagination  of  the  audience  and  live  on  long 
after  the  words  "The  End"  have  been  flashed  on 
the  screen— a  character  like  the  Honorable 
Angelina,  a  woman  deputy  she  played  a  few 
years  after  the  war,  whose  name  is  still  remem- 
bered in  Rome.  Many  people,  when  they  see 
Anna,  still  cry:  "Angelina,  Angelina!" 

Next  she  wants  a  dramatic  situation  which 
will  move  her  to  great,  spontaneous,  impromptu 
acting,  and  bring  unwritten  words  to  her  lips 
and  real  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"Without  a  situation  I  am  cold,  I  am  power- 
less," she  confesses. 

After  that  she  wants  the  greatest  and  most 
congenial  director  money  can  buy,  somebody 
who  sincerely  loves  and  appreciates  her  and  her 
work,  who  will  be  patient  and  understand  that 
she  is  not  a  prima  donna,  but  a  fellow  craftsman 
trying  to  work  out  the  best  results  with  the 
materials  on  hand,  one  of  the  materials  being 
Anna  herself.  She  hates  directors  who  are  un- 
sure of  themselves  and  try  to  show  off— "You 
know  those  who  keep  an  actress'  face  in  dark- 
ness when  she  says  her  most  important  lines, 
with  dim  lights  behind  showing  some  ridiculous 
and  preposterous  details." 

She  also  wants  a  great  supporting  cast.  The 
cast— the  word,  besides  actors,  includes  maid, 
hairdresser,  make-up  man,  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, assistants,  all  kinds  of  people  who  have 
to  work  with  her— is  important.  They  must  all 
love  her  and  look  at  her  with  sincere  rapture.  It 
is  the  only  public  she  can  impress  on  the  set,  and 
she  does  her  best  acting  when  she  is  warmed  by 
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the  uncritical  eyes  of  adoring  admirers.  To  top 
it  all,  there  must  be  a  magnanimous,  patient, 
understanding,  and  authoritative  producer  who 
will  listen  to  her,  smooth  out  all  difficulties,  and 
never  run  out  of  money  (Italian  films  stop  too 
often  for  lack  of  funds). 

All  this,  Anna  admits,  is  perfection,  and  "per- 
fection," she  likes  to  say,  "can  be  found  only  in 
Heaven  and  in  the  United  States."  She  will  put 
up  with  second  best.  She  must  work.  So  some- 
times she  accepts  projects  she  does  not  fully 
believe  in,  despite  the  rumors  to  the  contrary 
about  her  in  Italy.  The  last  picture  she  made 
there  ("Suor  Letizia,"  the  story  of  a  nun)  was  an 
example.  Anna  came  to  the  studio  on  time 
every  morning,  never  quarreled  with  anybody, 
did  what  she  was  told,  listened  to  instructions. 
She  permitted  herself  only  a  few  observations. 
She  told  Mario  Camerini,  the  director,  what  she 
thought  of  him:  "an  old  friend,  a  good  crafts- 
man, but  so  slow  to  understand  things":  told 
everybody  the  movie  would  be  a  failure,  as  her 
character  was  really  two  contradictory  characters 
rolled  into  one.  The  picture  was  finished  on 
schedule.  It  was  shown  at  Venice,  at  the  1956 
Festival.  Her  acting  was  praised  by  all  critics. 
Charitably  nobody  mentioned  the  writing  and 
the  direction. 

"You  see?"  she  says,  "I  was  right  all  the  time. 
I  feel  these  things  inside  here." 

THE    BEAUTIFUL    YOUNG  GIRL 

ANNA  MagnanL's  greatness  is  the  prod- 
uct of  her  temperament  and  her  life. 
There  is  a  legend— which  she  denies— that  she  is 
the  daughter  of  an  unknown  Egyptian  father 
and  a  Roman  mother.  This  probably  started 
because  mother  and  daughter  lived  together  in 
Egypt  when  Anna  was  very  young  (her  mother 
was  a  seamstress)  and  because  Anna  has  a  fiery, 
Oriental  appearance  which  is  not  purely  Italian. 
She  was  born  in  Rome,  in  the  Porta  Pia  quarter, 
lived  in  Egypt  only  a  few  years,  and  came  back 
to  Rome  where  she  was  brought  up  by  her  grand- 
mother—who had  seven  sons  and  daughters  and 
an  unknown  number  of  grandchildren— in  one 
of  the  city's  ancient  quarters,  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  New  York  City's  lower  East  Side. 

At  fifteen  she  enrolled  in  the  Dramatic  Aca- 
demy: "I  couldn't  stand  my  life  any  more.  I 
wanted  to  break  out.  I  was  stifling."  She  studied 
acting  for  one  year,  got  a  few  inconspicuous 
jobs  here  and  there,  and  finally,  in  the  late 
'twenties,  when  she  was  still  in  her  teens,  ended 
up  in  the  most  important  dramatic  company  of 
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the  time,  directed  by  Dario  Niccodemi.  Nicco- 
demi, an  Italo-Afgentinian  and  a  glib  and  expert 
playwright  of  the  Edwardian  school,  had  started 
life  in  Paris  as  Rcjane's  secretary  and  confidant. 
With  some  talent  and  a  great  (lair  for  the 
theater  he  assembled  the  best  young  actors  he 
could  find  and  made  them  into  a  miraculously 
fused  unit.  This  was,  at  the  time,  a  revolution- 
ary idea.  Usually  Italian  companies  were  built 
around  a  famous  star  with  the  secondary  parts 
going  to  modest,  incompetent,  grateful,  and  in- 
conspicuous actors. 

Anna  still  remembers  Niccodemi  as  a  soft- 
spoken  gentleman,  always  well  dressed,  with 
impeccable  manners,  who  never  raised  his  voice 
but  frightened  everybody  with  his  majestic  au- 
thority. 

In  the  four  or  five  years  she  spent  with  the 
company  Anna  played  all  the  small  parts  avail- 
able—the silent  and  devoted  maids  who  were  so 
plentiful  in  life  and  on  the  stage  at  the  time, 
the  young  ladies  dancing  in  the  background,  the 
practically  speechless  daughters  of  important 
and  eloquent  parents.  She  made  twenty-five  lire 
a  day,  or  about  a  dollar  and  a  half,  on  which  she 
was  supposed  to  feed  and  keep  herself  and  buy 
dresses  for  contemporary  plays  (period  costumes 
were  provided  for  her).  She  always  owned  a 
dog  ("A  dog  is  a  piece  of  an  angel"  she  declares 
even  now  when  she  has  shifted  to  cats— Burmese 
and  Persian  cats  preferably).  She  lived  in  dingy 
boarding  houses  and  ate  very  little  to  feed 
the  dog.  She  was  happy  and  beautiful— a  lithe, 
dark-haired,  sinuous  girl,  with  a  troubling  walk, 
languorous  gestures,  and  a  figure  that  kept 
lonely  young  men  awake  at  night.  Her  nose  was 
perhaps  a  little  too  sharp,  but  her  eyes  were 
deep,  dark,  liquid,  slow,  fiery,  and  hypnotic. 

She  studied  the  leading  lady  of  the  company— 
Vera  Vergani— and  copied  her  mannerisms.  Vera 
had  grand  manners,  beautiful  clothes,  a  personal 
maid,  and  diamonds.  Anna  spied  on  all  her 
stage  gestures,  looking  through  holes  in  the 
flimsy  scenery.  As  the  plays  were  the  same  for 
months  on  end,  she  knew  every  role  by  heart. 

Her  big  chance  came  in  1929.  The  company 
was  returning  from  a  South  American  tour  with- 
out one  of  its  young  actresses,  la  Piumatti,  who 
had  fallen  in  love  and  abandoned  the  stage.  On 
their  landing  in  Genoa  they  were  to  open  in  a 
local  theater  with  "La  Sora  Rose"  by  Sabatino 
Lopez.  Who  would  take  la  Piumatti's  role? 
Niccodemi  curtly  announced  that  Anna  could 
do  it  without  rehearsal.  It  was  true,  but  Anna 
was  paralyzed  by  fear. 

"No,  no,"  she  sobbed.  "I  can't  do  it." 


Niccodemi  looked  at  her  with  gentlemanly 
and  well-tailored  contempt  and  said:  "Nonsense. 
You  will." 

She  did. 

The  difficult  part  was  a  very  dramatic  and 
important  scene  between  Anna  and  Vera.  Anna 
sailed  through  it  in  a  frenzy  of  emotion,  oblivi- 
ous of  everything.  She  ended,  as  she  was 
supposed  to,  profusely  weeping  real  tears  and 
burying  her  head  in  the  leading  actress'  ivory 
decolletage.  The  public  broke  into  tempestu- 
ous applause.  Anna  thought  it  was  for  Vera. 
But  Vera  told  her  in  a  whisper:  "Brava.  It's  you 
they  are  cheering.  Brava." 

Vera  is  now  a  grandmother,  living  in  Genoa. 
Anna  still  worships  her.  The  last  time  they  met, 
not  long  ago,  Vera  reminded  her:  "You  thought 
you  couldn't  do  it,  do  you  remember?" 

Later  Anna  did  intimate  reviews  and  was  a 
great  hit.  She  sang  with  grace  and  feeling.  The 
most  important  critic  of  the  day,  Renato  Simoni 
of  Corriere  della  Sera,  dedicated  a  few  lines 
of  precious  print  to  her  praise:  "The  young 
Magnani,"  he  wrote  with  awe-inspiring  author- 
ity, "has  the  most  beautiful  navel  in  Italy."  She 
probably  had. 

LOVE    AND  TEARS 

IN  1936,  she  fell  deeply  in  love  with  and 
married  Goffredo  Alessandrini,  a  moving- 
picture  director  of  some  reputation  and  a  man 
of  means. 

Anna  and  Goffredo  loved  each  other  passion- 
ately and  quarreled  from  the  first.  They  fought 
as  man  and  woman,  and  as  director  and  actress. 
Anna  had  a  secret  desire  for  stability,  for  love 
until  death,  for  the  family  she  had  never  had. 
She  admired  Goffredo's  sure  knowledge  of  the 
world,  contempt  for  money,  rich  boy's  aplomb, 
and  easy  manners.  She  curled  at  his  feet  like  a 
pet  leopard.  Goffredo,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  marriage  was  not  an  exclusive  con- 
tract. His  life— the  life  of  an  Italian  motion- 
picture  director— went  on  almost  unchanged. 
He  kindly  accepted  the  homage  of  many  hope- 
ful starlets  and  the  friendship  of  established 
stars.  This  Anna  could  not  bear.  She  made 
violent  scenes,  threw  furniture,  smashed  crock- 
ery, shouted  until  all  the  neighbors  learned  the 
intimate  details  of  their  lives.  Goffredo  patiently 
carried  on,  but  never  changed  his  habits. 

Then  there  were  the  endless  quarrels  about 
work.  Anna's  dream  was  to  star  in  a  great  picture 
directed  by  her  husband.  Goffredo,  however,  did 
not  want  her  around  the  studios  too.  He  pointed 
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out  that  she  was  not  pretty,  in  the  movie  sense 
of  the  word.  She  agreed.  He  pointed  out  that 
she  had  talent,  the  particular  talent  that  flour- 
ishes hest  on  the  stage.  Twenty  years  ago  Italian 
movies  were  dedicated  to  languorous  and  capri- 
cious beauties,  with  doll  faces  and  empty  heads, 
who  wore  dressing  gowns  and  talked  into  white 
telephones.  Anna  thought  movies  should  be 
made  about  ordinary  people,  about  a  woman 
with  burning  black  eyes  and  a  longish  nose,  for 
instance,  who  did  not  look  like  a  star  but  could 
act.  In  fact,  Anna,  without  knowing  it,  was 
trying  to  invent  the  neo-realistic  school  of  Ital- 
ian movies  which  was  not  born  until  ten  years 
later— when  she  was  first  intelligently  cast  in 
"Open  City"  by  Roberto  Rossellini. 

Anna  and  Goffredo  parted,  and  Anna  suffered 
like  a  wounded  animal.  She  had  been  faithful 
to  her  husband.  She  desperately  hoped  he  would 
understand  her  in  the  end  and  come  back  to  her. 
Goffredo  loved  her  almost  as  much,  but  he 
could  not  allow  her  to  ruin  his  peace  of  mind, 
his  work,  and  his  health.  They  are  still  married. 
She  never  consented  to  one  of  those  intricate 
international  ersatz  divorces  that  were  current 
in  Italy  at  one  time.  When  she  mentions  him 
she  still  says:  "Goffredo,  my  husband,  a  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  talent  .  .  ."  Tears  come  to  her 
eyes.  When  a  picture  she  was  making  a  few 
years  ago  was  left  without  a  director,  she  asked 
for  him  to  finish  the  job. 

The  break  in  her  marriage  transformed  her 
into  the  Anna  Magnani  the  public  knows  and 
loves.  She  started  wearing  odd  clothes  without  re- 
gard to  fashion,  letting  her  hair  grow  in  a  pic- 
turesque and  unkempt  way,  going  about  with 
curious  young  men,  talking  loud  Roman  dialect, 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  find  refuge  and  consola- 
tion in  a  grotesque  return  to  the  life  from  which 
she  had  originally  come.  But  it  is  more  a  literary 
impersonation  than  a  sincere  and  genuine  re- 
turn. With  old  friends  like  Vera  Vergani  and 
people  she  respects,  Anna  still  speaks  the  chaste 
and  polished  Italian  of  the  stage,  and  when  she 
must  quote  herself  saying  something  unprint- 
able, she  is  slightly  embarrassed— you  can  hear 
the  quotation  marks  and  the  change  of  voice 
from  one  Anna  to  another.  By  now  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  which  is  the  real  woman,  the  old 
or  the  new.  She  has  always  been  both  at  the 
same  time  in  different  degrees,  and  she  is  an 
accomplished  actress. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  a  child  was  born  to  her. 
His  name  is  Luca.  He  represented  a  new  start 
in  life,  and  Anna  was  happy  as  she  had  never 
been.   He  was  only  a  few  years  old  when  he 
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was  struck  with  polio,  another  tragic  blow  for 
his  mother.  She  now  lives  to  see  that  he  gets  the 
best  medical  care  money  can  buy,  the  latest 
medicines,  the  newest  cures,  and  that  his  future 
is  assured.  He  lives  in  Lausanne,  where  the 
doctors  have  had  wide  experience  with  polio 
patients— a  moody,  black-eyed  boy,  very  sensi- 
tive and  clever,  who  takes  his  imperfections  with 
a  wry  smile.  He  is  all  she  has,  Anna  says.  For 
him  she  administers  her  money  affairs  with 
peasant  caution,  extracts  the  biggest  sums  pos- 
sible for  taking  the  lead  in  any  movie,  and 
invests  her  savings  judiciously,  preferably  in 
land.  She  owns  a  villa  at  Monte  Circeo,  on  the 
sea,  and  other  pieces  of  choice  real  estate. 

BIRTH    OF    AN  ACTRESS 

TH  E  great  actress  was  finally  revealed, 
relatively  late  in  life,  after  the  war,  when 
Roberto  Rossellini  decided  to  shoot  a  movie 
entitled  "Open  City"  on  a  shoe  string,  a  few 
days  after  the  last  Germans  left  Rome  in  the 
summer  of  1944.  The  story  was  written  by 
Sergio  Amidei  and  the  script  adapted  daily 
according  to  what  and  who  was  available.  The 
first  money  was  supplied  by  a  black-market 
butcher,  who  got  frightened  halfway  through 
and  asked  to  be  reimbursed,  thus  missing  the 
biggest  deal  of  his  life. 

The  Rome  studios  at  Cinecitta  were  filled  with 
refugees.  Rossellini  and  his  crew  worked  in  a 
big  empty  room  where,  in  peacetime,  bettors 
placed  their  wages  on  horse  races.  Shooting 
went  on  desultorily— when  there  was  electricity, 
when  there  was  money,  when  there  was  food. 
Scenerv  was  improvised  with  whatever  came 
handy.  Even  then,  Anna  almost  missed  her 
chance.  Rossellini,  who  was  not  yet  in  love  with 
her,  thought  she  would  not  do  and  started 
working  with  Clara  Calamai,  a  smooth  expres- 
sionless movie  star  of  the  "white-telephone"  era. 
He  shifted  to  Anna  only  after  a  few  days'  trial. 
Anna,  of  course,  made  the  movie.  She  became 
famous  overnight  in  Italy,  and,  as  the  picture 
reached  the  outside  world,  an  international 
figure. 

Rossellini  was  the  best  director  she  ever  had 
or  will  probably  have.  She  remembers  the  way 
the  end  of_  "Open  City"  was  shot:  "Roberto 
told  me  that  I  was  to  go  out  into  the  street, 
see  a  truck  loaded  with  prisoners  being  driven 
away  by  German  soldiers.  There  would  be  people 
around,  he  said.  I  was  to  run  behind  the  truck, 
weeping  and  shouting,  until  1  was  shot  down 
by  machine-gun  fire.  All  1  asked  was  to  hear  the 
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real  shots.  I  couldn't  do  it  without  the  shots. 
There  were  no  blanks  to  be  found  at  the  time, 
and  the  shots  had  to  be  real. 

"I  didn't  know  what  1  was  facing.  The  mo- 
ment I  went  out  into  the  street  I  felt  my  heart 
tighten.  The  soldiers  were  real  Germans  Roberto 
had  got  out  of  a  concentration  camp  that  morn- 
ing. Their  weapons  were  their  own— the  slung 
machine  guns,  the  hand  grenades  in  their  boots. 
Their  faces  were  unmistakable. 

"The  crowd  had  been  gathered  from  the 
street,  a  real  Roman  crowd.  The  people  were 
pale  and  scared,  looking  wide-eyed  at  the  SS, 
who  had  meant  death  or  deportation  to  many 
of  them  until  a  few  days  before.  I  ran  after  the 
truck  like  mad,  weeping  as  if  my  life  were  being 
taken  away.  And  when  Roberto  had  the  men 
shoot  their  machine  guns,  I  fell  as  if  I  had  been 
killed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  f  had  been 
hit  by  mistake." 

Anna  also  remembers  another  great  moment 
of  her  life  with  Rossellini,  when  he  directed  her 
in  Jean  Cocteau's  "La  Voix  Humaine,"  a  famous 
monologue  spoken  by  a  woman  to  her  silent 
lover  on  the  other  end  of  the  telephone  wire.  It 
is  a  tour  de  force  which  lasts  forty  minutes,  and 
probably  Anna's  greatest  achievement.  How  did 
she  do  it?  She  loved  him,  he  loved  her,  they  both 
loved  the  script,  they  were  in  Paris  where  hostile 
critics  were  looking  on,  they  were  both  great 
friends  of  Jean  Cocteau  who  was  present  at  the 
shooting.  She  was  cast  as  a  lady,  for  the  first 
time. 

Anna  remembers:  "At  first,  Roberto  had  a  bad 
room-set  built  which  I  hated.  It  was  vulgar, 
cheap,  with  frills,  and  pincushions,  and  laces, 
and  ugly  wallpaper.  I  asked  him  to  change  it. 
Jean  Cocteau  called  Bebe  Berard,  the  famous 
designer,  and  he  built  what  I  thought  was  my 
dream  bedroom,  a  bedroom  for  a  woman  to 
dream  of  love  in,  a  real  room,  not  a  fancy  movie 
set.  From  then  on  I  could  do  it." 
,  Her  later  career  is  well  known.  Her  name  is 
world-famous.  No  foreigner  comes  to  Rome 
without  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her.  When 
she  turns  up,  late  at  night,  bored,  sultry,  ill- 
humored,  at  Rosati's,  the  cafe  in  Via  Veneto, 
escorted  by  some  obscure  journalist  or  some 
obsequious  actor,  everybody  stops  talking  to 
look  at  her.  She  lives  in  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment carved  out  of  the  attic  in  a  princely  palace, 
Palazzo  Alticii,  in  old  Rome— a  fairy-story 
palazzo  with  many  courtyards,  entrances  and 
exits,  porches,  and  monumental  stairways.  She 
collects  rubies,  which  she  loves.  She  has  lots  of 
money  and  could  make  as  much  as  she  wished, 


if  she   accepted   all    the  offers   made   to  her. 

Tennessee  Williams  wrote  to  her:  "I'll  die 
before  I  get  tired  of  writing  stories  with  you  as 
central  character." 

American  studios  make  her  new  proposals 
each  month.  She  loves  working  in  the  United 
States,  where  she  says  the  movies  are  a  serious 
business,  people  are  competent,  producers  are 
generous  and  gentlemanly,  directors  stop  shoot- 
ing to  allow  her  to  reword  her  lines  so  that  she 
can  feel  them  a  part  of  herself.  There,  they  con- 
sider her  greater  than  they  do  in  Italy.  There, 
she  does  not  have  to  protect  herself  so  strenu- 
ously. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  she  is  not  happy.  The 
things  a  real  Italian  woman  of  the  people  con- 
siders essential  she  does  not  have— a  good  hus- 
band to  love,  protect,  and  forgive,  a  healthy 
child  to  watch  grow.  Her  unhappiness,  it  is  true, 
has  helped  make  the  character  people  think  is 
Anna  Magnani,  the  loud-mouthed,  earthy,  lusty 
woman  of  "Rose  Tattoo."  She  knows  that  she 
will  never  be  able  to  shake  this  public  Anna 
Magnani.  She  does  not  try  to.  Still,  she  some- 
times would  like  to  be  somebody  else  for  a 
change,  and  play  "La  Locandiera"  or  "Phedre" 
on  the  stage  at  least  once— if  anybody  had  the 
courage  to  ask  her  to  prove  that  she  is  in  truth 
Italy's  greatest  living  actress. 


ADRIENNE  RICH 

THE  WISH 

you  are  the  Lago,  the  Lucerne 
All  afternoon  I  sit  beside, 
Sunshade  and  novel  at  my  side, 
And  watch  the  dazzle  swim  and  burn 
On  blues  that  I  shall  never  dive, 
Although  they  keep  my  thought  alive. 

You  are  the  clever  box  of  pills 
That  someone  told  me  never  fail. 
I  keep  you,  beautiful  and  stale, 
Beside  my  bed  to  warn  in\  ills; 
And  how  in  dream  1  taste  and  gloat 
Your  shape  like  muscat  in  my  throat! 

You  are  the  telephone  whose  ring 
I  wait  lor  now  but  will  not  move 
To  answer,  although  fortune,  love, 
The  soul's  salvation,  anything 
Ma\  (  ra<  kle  in  thai  tireless  thing. 
I  listen,  till  you  cease  to  ring. 


John  Held,  Jr. 


The  Spirit  of  our 


By  LOVELL  THOMPSON 

What  unexpected  treasures  we  inherited  from 
the  Jazz  Age  .  .  .  and  why  today's  young 
people  are  wiser,  quieter,  deeper,  and  a  lot 
better  looking  than  the  Lost  Generation. 

ON  THE  Saturday  after  Labor  Day  in 
September  1921,  a  young  woman  named 
Margaret  Gorman  became  the  first  Miss  America. 
She  was  very  young,  only  sixteen,  and  small,  only 
five  foot  one.  Blonde  and  blue-eyed,  she  meas- 
ured thirty  inches  around  her  chest,  twenty-five 
at  the  waist,  thirty-two  at  the  hip,  and  weighed 
in  at  108  pounds. 

Thirty-three  years  later— just  a  generation  as  it 
is  often  counted— Miss  America  of  1954  stood 
seven  inches  taller,  was  four  and  a  half  inches 
bigger  in  the  chest,  one  and  a  half  inches  smaller 
in  the  waist,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  larger 
at  the  hip. 

When  you  consider  the  fashions  of  the  early 
'twenties,  these  differences  are  precisely  what  you 
would  expect.  Dresses  then  hung  straight  from 
shoulder  to  hip;  there  was  no  need  for  Miss 
Gorman  to  have  an  hour-glass  figure.  Such  is  the 
taxidermy  of  custom:  the  outline  of  history. 

Today  in  America  there  is  a  tremendous  in- 
terest in  the  'twenties— that  glamorous  decade 
that  sometimes  seems  more  remote  from  the 
down-to-earth  present  than  the  days  of  the  cov- 
ered wagon.  Yet  it  was  the  'twenties  that— both 
literally  and  symbolically— gave   birth   to  the 


'fifties.  We  can  truly  understand  our  own  time 
only  if  we  understand  the  time  that  produced  it, 
and  the  spirit  which  motivated  it. 

"The  spirit  of  the  times"  is  a  useful  phrase- 
it  stands  for  the  aims  of  history  rather  than  the 
deeds.  The  search  for  the  spirit  of  a  time  does 
not  involve  the  examination  of  what  actually 
happened  so  much  as  the  consideration  of  what 
was  intended,  wanted,  hoped,  or  feared.  These 
are  found  in  a  period's  taste  and  manners.  Here 
our  most  serious  misconceptions  about  the 
'twenties  seem  to  be  taking  root;  yet  here  our 
own  submerged  but  guiding  convictions  may  be 
most  clearly  seen.  And  so  there  is  an  importance 
to  history  in  Margaret  Gorman  and  Evelyn  Mar- 
garet Ay  who  might  have  been  her  daughter 
and  who  was  Miss  America  a  generation  later. 

Statistics  like  those  cited  might  lead  you  to 
suppose  that  in  the  'twenties  flaming  youth  pre- 
ferred a  boyish  woman.  But  perhaps  the  ideal  of 
the  Lost  Generation  is  more  truly  expressed  by 
Miss  America  of  1954.  The  parent  tries  to  make 
his  child  the  kind  of  person  he  aspired  to  be  and 
was  not.  In  that  case  we  owe  the  figure  of  the 
'fifties  to  the  wistful  longings  of  the  flapper, 
poured  unwilling  into  her  boyish-form  mold  by 
the  feminist  age  which  preceded  her.  Let  us  there- 
fore bring  back  and  examine  the  Age  of  Jazz. 

SPIRIT    OF    THE  'TWENTIES 

IN  THE  'twenties  there  was  Harding— then 
Coolidge,  and  Hoover.  There  were  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  anti-war  pact,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, woman's  suffrage,  prohibition,  book- 
banning,  the  Klan,  five  thousand  speakeasies  in 
New  York  City,  rum-runners,  Teapot  Dome,  and 
Mary  Pickford  in  "Pollyanna."  There  were  "The 
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Slu  ik"  and  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  and  the  contriv- 
ing of  Miss  America  and  Mother's  Day  and  Mr. 
Gallagher  and  Mr.  Sheehan  and  Father  Coughlin 
and  also  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "The  Thief  of 
Bagdad,"  and  Charlie  Chaplin  in  "The  Kid." 
There  was  the  Monkey  Trial.  There  were  Kous- 
sevit/ky  and  Paul  Whiteman  and  "The  Em- 
peror Jones"  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Babbitt 
and  flappers  everywhere,  and  Companionate 
Marriage  and  Is  Sex  Necessary?  There  were  The 
Age  of  Innocence,  This  Side  of  Paradise,  Main 
Street,  The  Enormous  Room,  The  Bridge  of  San 
Luis  Key,  The  Waste  Land,  and  New  Hampshire 
—the  one  by  Robert  Frost— and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  the  Empire  State  Building  and 
An  American  Tragedy  and  the  long  count. 

There  were  Archy  and  Mehitabel  and  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury  and  Joint  Brown's  Body  and 
Capek's  R.U.R.  and  "Yes  We  Have  No  Bananas" 
and  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  Look  Homeward, 
Angel,  Manhattan  Transfer,  Krazy  Kat,  What 
Price  Glory,  and  October  29,  1929. 

Thousands  of  phrases  from  that  time  stand 
out  in  history's  ledger  with  a  metallic  glitter;  but 
who  was  present  when  the  'twenties  were  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  golden  age?  Who  set  up  the 
Deux  Magots  as  twin  symbols  of  immortality? 
Who  turned  the  crummy  "speak"  into  a  Valhalla 
and  the  bar  into  a  round  table? 

Old  days  are  always  good  days.  In  spite  of  its 
wisdom,  age  is  always  deceived  by  its  infirmity 
into  seeing  a  virtue  in  the  folly  of  its  youth  be- 
cause that  youth  was  associated  with  health.  Does 
America  make  that  mistake  when  it  looks  back 
at  its  'twenties? 

Maybe  there  is  a  blood-pressure  group  which 
is  trying  to  bamboozle  us  about  that  decade. 
Anyhow  the  traveler  with  a  student's  visa  for 
temporary  residence  in  the  Inferno  now  seems  to 
be  met  at  the  border  station  of  Avernus  by  an 
amiable  commissar  of  conscientious  mien  called 
Scott  Fitzgerald  and  christened  Francis  Scott  Key 
after  a  famous  relative. 

The  commissar  offers  a  tour  that  becomes  most 
strictly  guided  as  the  tourist  approaches  that 
portion  of  the  Inferno  labeled  This  Side  of  Para- 
dise. Here  in  the  jazz  age  the  curious  wanderer 
is  allowed  to  gaze  pensively  at  his  reflection  in  a 
bathtub  where  gin  lies  more  still  and  clear  than 
water.  He  may  pause  where  a  Stutz  Bearcat  hums 
perpetually  with  one  rear  wheel  jacked  up. 
Such  things  as  these  may  be  seen  in  endless 
variety,  but  when  he  returns  to  the  bright  light 
of  the  present  he  has  the  impression  of  having 
somehow  missed  the  natural  landscape.  WJhai 
were  the  'twenties,  were  they  golden,  or  brass? 


At  least  a  partial  answer  to  this  big  ques- 
tion lies  in  the  consideration  of  one  large, 
angelic,  and  forgotten  figure  that  moved 
through  the  riot  of  words  and  events  in  that  lost 
natural  landscape.  Even  in  his  day,  with  a  char- 
acteristic self-depreciation,  he  called  himself  an 
old-fashioned  liberal.  He  was  a  great  man,  even 
greater  for  his  influence  on  his  surroundings  than 
in  himself,  and  of  course  he  never  really  existed. 
The  old-fashioned  liberal  was— perhaps  you  can 
still  say  he  is— a  mythical  intellectual  of  intense 
good  will  with  an  absolutely  open  mind.  In  a 
sense  he  was  a  vacuum,  and  in  that  sense,  too, 
he  did  not  exist;  he  was  also  the  eye  of  the  hur- 
ricane, and  in  this  sense  he  was  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  his  surroundings.  He  was  a  half-hour 
of  ominous  calm  between  changes  of  wind— a 
calm  where  many  winged  creatures  took  heart, 
and  some  were  buzzards  and  some  were  bats. 

Like  many  tender  hearts  his  was  courageous. 
He  it  was  who  undertook  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century  to  examine,  and  in  the  end  to 
accept  unflinchingly,  the  great  and  troublous 
ideas  of  our  time.  Limited  by  an  Edwardian  or 
perhaps  Victorian  background  he  was  nonethe- 
less required  to  assess  and  establish  as  household 
goods,  even  as  high-school  courses,  revolutionary 
scientific  concepts  which  are  still  today  at  vari- 
ance with  ordinary  ethical  understanding. 
Phrases  like  "the  law  of  dissipation,"  "the  de- 
cline of  the  West,"  "the  survival  of  the  fittest," 
the  "ego,"  the  "id,"  and  the  "libido"  circled  rest- 
lessly in  the  popular  mind. 

THE  old-fashioned  liberal  sustained  the  impact 
of  the  shocking  masterworks  of  the  new  age 
that  grew  from  this  maladjustment.  He  admired 
Joyce,  Picasso,  and  Proust.  He  entertained  ideas 
that  meant  the  destruction  of  his  world  because 
they  seemed  to  him  more  nearly  true  than  the 
ideas  he  had  been  brought  up  on.  In  short,  he 
provided  the  climate  of  enlightened  tolerance  in 
which  the  rich,  rank  'twenties  grew  toward  the 
harvest  of  October  1929.  If  we  are  to  admit  that 
this  great  non-existent  figure  of  the  old-fashioned 
liberal  was,  in  fact,  the  genius  of  his  age,  the 
arbiter  of  its  tastes,  and  the  patron  of  its  art,  then 
it  must  follow  that  his  age  too  was  great. 

If  doubt  remains  about  the  brilliance  of  the 
Age  of  Jazz,  then  think  again  of  its  names  and 
monuments  from  Main  Street  in  1920  to  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury  in  1929.  And  it  was 
more  than  an  age  of  novelists  and  poets.  The 
stage  of  that  time  was  dominated  by  the  still- 
towering  Eugene  O'Neill.  The  names  of  painters 
now  familiar  were  made  famous  then.  Bellows 
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painted  Dempsey.  There  were  Tom  Benton, 
Grant  Wood,  and  Charles  Burchfield.  It  was  the 
climactic  moment  of  the  second  age  of  the  sky- 
scraper. In  defiance  of  sense  or  gravity,  buildings 
went  tip  and  up  like  the  stock  market.  The  New 
York  skyline  became  in  that  time  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

The  names  of  American  composers  in  a 
"classic"  or  "modern"  tradition  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  record  of  the  'twenties,  but  those 
were  the  years  that  saw  Tin  Pan  Alley  ragtime 
become  the  world-wide  craze  of  jazz.  Among  the 
song-makers  there  were  such  names  as  Rodgers, 
Hammerstein,  both  Gershwins,  Cole  Porter,  and 
Irving  Berlin.  In  1925,  George  Gershwin's 
"Rhapsody  in  Blue"  was  published.  In  1927 
Oscar  Hammerstein  and  Jerome  Kern  did  the 
lyrics  and  music  for  "Showboat." 

Energetic  beyond  measure,  popular,  full  of 
sunshine  and  moonshine  and  genius,  the  Lost 
Generation  is  sometimes  hard  to  take  seriously. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  that.  A  consideration 
of  them  will  reveal  something  of  the  weakness 
in  the  greatness.  One  disquieting  factor  is  the 
contemporary  popularity  of  most  of  that  genera- 
tion's masterworks.  Almost  every  well-known 
writer  of  the  'twenties  succeeded  too  soon  and 
was  forced  in  later  life  to  maintain  a  standard  set 
by  his  unripened  mind. 

Because  of  that,  the  work  of  many  of  the 
writers  of  the  Lost  Generation  has  seemed  repeti- 
tive, or  has  grown  slighter  w  ith  age,  or  gone  cold 
and  formal  in  the  author's  attempt  to  avoid  too- 
gross  revision  of  attitudes  which  later  seemed  to 
him  callow  but  which  had  been  accepted  as  final 
by  a  large,  undiscriminating,  and  generous  pub- 
lic. In  the  eyes  of  the  critics  at  least,  none  much 
surpassed  his  early  work.  Each  has  been  belatedly 
ranked  among  the  petty  great  for  work  once 
called  promising  and  now  seen  as  fulfillment. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  callowness  of 
the  period.  What  was  unmentioned  by  the  Vic- 
torians became  what  was  unnoticed  by  the 
Edwardians.  The  gap  between  life  as  it  was 
politely  understood  to  be  lived  and  as  it  seemed 
logical  to  suppose  that  it  actually  was,  yawned 
wider  and  wider.  By  the  'twenties  it  was  a  can- 
yon too  large  to  be  ignored.  There  was  a  kind  of 
touching  innocence  about  the  slaphappv  redis- 
covery of  the  facts  of  life  that  was  then  under- 
taken by  a  number  of  our  better  writers  to  the 
sweet  melancholy  music  or  the  new  disillusion- 
ment, the  blues.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  'twen- 
ties now  seems  obvious.  Yet  it  was  precisely  that 
sense  of  discovery  that  gave  the  time  its  ebul- 
lience and  its  strength.   It  also  enmeshed  the 
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strength  in  a  reaction  against  the  old  rather  than 
in  evaluation  of  the  new. 

The  Lost  Generation  has  been  accused,  with  a 
measure  of  justice,  of  being  expatriate,  narrowly 
condemnatory,  and  broadly  unconstructive.  Its 
conspicuous  work  was  aimed  at  the  blindness, 
pretense,  complaisance,  or  formality  of  its  elders. 
During  the  'twenties  the  levees  of  literary  form 
were  overwhelmed  and  washed  away.  When  the 
Lost  Generation  got  through,  there  was  very 
little  you  couldn't  sav  and  no  rules  at  all  as  to 
how  you  might  say  it.  Punctuation  began  to 
disappear,  capital  letters  got  to  look  stuffy. 
Books  had  words  that  weren't  in  dictionaries,  in 
living-rooms,  or  even  in  waterfront  bars.  There 
were  books  in  the  same  words  over  and  over,  and 
there  was  God's  Man  that  had  no  words  at  all. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  age  of  liberation.  When 
the  waters  receded  we  had  freedom  from  just 
about  everything  but  freedom:  but  it  was  not, 
upon  its  noisy  and  chaotic  surface,  a  constructive 
age. 

THE  FACES  OF  THE  HERO 

THERE  are  other  ways  of  divining  the 
spirit  of  a  time.  For  example,  something 
of  the  dreams  of  a  people  is  always  epitomized 
in  its  heroes.  It  is  not  only  the  strength  of  the 
age  that  we  find  there,  but  also  the  weakness.  A 
hero  must  subscribe  to  the  essential  error  of  his 
time— as  well  as  to  its  visions— and  by  definition 
he  must  do  so  superlatively. 

Who,  then,  were  the  popular  heroes  of  the 
'twenties?  There  was  Lindbergh,  of  course,  and 
Rudolph  Valentino,  and  Babe  Ruth,  and  on  a 
somewhat  controversial  fringe  you  might  find 
such  names  as  Will  Rogers,  H.  L.  Mencken,  or 
Bartolomeo  Vanzetti. 

Lindbergh  showed  us  that  we  were  tech- 
nologically able  to  fly  the  Atlantic  non-stop,  but 
he  did  not  offer  us  an  idea  of  flight,  only  a  dis- 
play of  courage.  His  was  a  lonely  and  uncalled- 
for  gesture— an  attempted  escape  from  which  he 
came  back  in  triumph.  Babe  Ruth,  the  Dead 
End  fat  boy  who  made  good  as  the  Sultan 
of  Swat,  was  a  symbol  of  all  that  is  meant  by  that 
word  from  the  comics:  "POW."  Guilty  or  inno- 
cent, Vanzetti  was  an  anarchist,  a  man  of  some 
nobility  of  spirit  whose  solution  for  the  ills  of  his 
age  was  emotional  rather  than  rational.  Mencken 
was  no  anarchist,  but  he  was  in  himself  a  one- 
man  anarchy  of  conflicting  opinion.  Will  Rogers 
did  much  to  keep  us  right  side  up  but  little  to 
urge  us  forward.  Possibly  Valentino  stood  for 
something  more  constructive.   He  used  the  old 
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approach  on  the  new  woman;  but  it  was  as  a 
destroyer  of  Victorian  convention  that  he  seemed 
to  do  so.  All  of  these  men  were  masters  of  the 
poke-check  and  the  intercepted  pass,  not  carriers 
of  the  puck  or  ball. 

But  there  is  another  hero— or  rather  heroine— 
of  the  'twenties  who  can  perhaps  tell  us  some- 
thin"  of  her  time.  Let  us  compare  her  for  a 
moment  with  her  current  counterpart.  Both  left 
or  leave  a  daily  record,  both  speak  as  true  heroes 
must  for  the  hearts  of  millions.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  present  Krazy  Kat  and  Pogo. 

Those  who  could  recite  with  Krazy: 

My  days  is  hazy  and  my  ways  is  mazey 
and  I'm  a  krazy,  Krazy  Kat. 

today  read  Pogo  with  a  sense  of  old  acquaintance; 
and  younger  Pogo  aficionados  will  recognize  in 
the  couplet  just  quoted  the  voice  of  an  old 
master:  but  the  thing  that  interests  us  here  is  the 
contrast  between  the  Kat  and  the  Possum. 

Pogo  lives  in  a  Florida  swamp.  Krazy  lived 
on  the  Arizona  desert  beneath  an  unclouded  sun, 
occasionally  beneath  a  velvet  sky  where  a  moon 
shone  bright  as  the  sun  and  shapely  as  an  old 
orange  peel.  Distant  abstracted  mesas  were  the 
solace  of  her  soul,  the  daily  brick  hurled  at  her 
head  by  Ignatz  Mouse  was  her  mental  stimulus. 
Ignatz  was  her  Rhett  Butler,  Offissa  Pup  her 
Ashley  Wilkes.  Hers  was  an  eternal  triangle 
eternally  in  motion— Ignatz  to  Krazy  to  Pup  on 
Monday,  Krazy  to  Pup  to  Ignatz  on  Tuesday. 
There  was  a  duck  who  served  as  chorus  and 
occasionally  there  were  important  visitors  from 
extra-mural  space. 

The  element  of  motion  in  this  tableau  is  the 
hoven  brick,  the  symbol  of  symbols  of  its  age. 
And  Krazy's  triangle  is  the  geometry  of  the 
'twenties;  Krazy  herself  at  its  apex  is  the  old- 
fashioned  liberal.  In  1930  she  looked  back  on 
her  life  and  reflected:  "Me,  I'm  such  a  plain  Ket. 
I  got  no  figga,  no  face,  no  fortune— nor  purse  or 
position—  oy— and  yet— He's  true  by  me— why 
should  I  complain  L'il  dahlfnk.  POW." 

Needless  to  say  the  report  you  heard  indicates 
that  Ignatz  the  dahlink  has  heaved  the  brick. 
The  old-fashioned  liberal  felt  much  as  Krazy  did, 
and  everybody  hurled  the  brick— Lewis  with 
Babbitt,  T.  S.  Eliot  with  The  Waste  Land,  Fitz- 
gerald with  Gatsby,  Mencken  with  all  he  had, 
and  even  he  whom  Krazy  would  have  called  e  e 
kuminks.  And,  like  the  Ket,  the  old-fashioned 
liberal  admired  it  all. 

Ignatz  was  the  dahlink  of  the  age  as  well  as  of 
Krazy.  Even  Offissa  Pup  reflects  on  him  as 
follows:  "Hmm— He  does  spend  a  pile  of  pennies 


for  'bricks'— that's  courage  in  a  way— tossing  them 
is  no  weakling's  job— um-m— glory  of  a  sort  does 
seem  to  gleam  about  him— a  bit."  Law  then  was 
inane,  benign;  rebellion,  noble.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  us  today?  The  new  generation  is  often 
reproached  for  lacking  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
We  have  heard  it  from  such  diverse  typewriters  as 
those  of  Malcolm  Cowley  and  Oscar  Handlin. 
What  would  you  have  in  the  age  of  the  fission- 
able brick? 

In  Pogo's  murky  swamp— startling  in  its  con- 
trast to  Krazy's  desert— a  Gothic  profusion  and 
confusion  persists.  The  issues  are  unclear.  The 
heroes  are  picaresque.  But  here  in  the  jungle 
twilight,  right  is  right  and  evil  is  truly  evil, 
almost  beyond  imagining.  Deacon  Mushrat,  the 
cowbird  traitors,  Mole  McCarrony,  Simple  J. 
Malarky— these  are  not  fallen  Lucifers,  but  crea- 
tures born  of  good  simple  stinking  Okefenokee 
slime.  Pogo,  Albert,  Porky,  Churchy,  Owl,  even 
the  Noble  Dog,  weighed  down  by  human  weak- 
ness, awash  in  bathos,  struggle  imperishably 
toward  the  good  life.  "We  shall  meet  the  enemy," 
so  ends  a  prologue  to  the  Pogo  Papers,  "and  not 
only  may  he  be  ours,  he  may  be  us.  Forward." 

If  the  Kat-Pup-Mouse  triangle  sums  up  the 
decade  of  the  'twenties,  then  may  not  this  note  of 
seriousness,  hope,  bitterness,  perplexity,  and 
cynicism  sum  up  the  new  age? 

THE  'TWENTIES 
AND  THE  'FIFTIES 

MORE  than  its  adjacent  decades,  the 
decade  of  the  'twenties,  because  of  its 
parental  relationship,  offers  explanations  for  the 
mood  of  today.  For  example,  a  phenomenon 
conspicuous  in  the  'fifties  is  the  inability  of  the 
Lost  Generation  to  get  lost.  To  conduct  our- 
selves in  the  light  of  the  past  is  progress;  to  do 
so  in  the  sight  of  the  past  is  inhibition.  The 
older  generation  is  inclined  to  expect  history  to 
repeat  itself.  It  never  quite  does.  The  lathe  of 
time  is  continuously  modified  by  its  product. 

The  flapper  is  the  breastless,  unmotherly 
mother-image  of  today's  rising  generation.  She 
was  the  first  woman  to  grow  up  in  this  country 
as  a  voter,  the  first  to  marry  without  a  promise  to 
obey.  New  responsibility  and  new  freedom  are 
always  overjealously  guarded.  Anyone  who  fol- 
lows in  the  cartoons  of  our  century  this  end 
product  of  triumphant  feminism  will  discover  a 
comic  ruthlessness  in  her  relationships  with  both 
her  spouse  and  her  child.  She  had  new  duties, 
this  young  woman,  and  her  child,  the  pioneer  of 
the  'fifties,  must  often  have  felt  himself,  if  not  an 
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unwanted  guest,  then  at  least  one  who  found  his 
hosts  unexpectedly  distracted. 

The  "twenties  centered  on  women.  Gatsby's 
enchantment  and  Dodsworth's  disenchantment 
show  how  and  why.  In  the  moment  of  their 
metamorphosis,  women  seemed  to  have  the  best 
of  both  worlds— a  situation  which  the  world 
shortly  set  about  correcting.  That  may  be  the 
reason  that  two  of  the  great  comic  figures  of  the 
period  were  both  female  and  both  feline.  One 
of  these  was,  of  course,  our  beloved  Krazy,  the 
other,  Don  Marquis'  Mehitabel.  She  was  a  flapper 
supreme.  She  continually  expressed  the  foibles 
of  her  sex  and  time,  and  hers  was  the  armored 
paw  that  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  'fifties. 

Mehitabel  of  Shinbone  Alley  was  a  Lady  Mac- 
beth among  cats.  Furious  and  impure,  she  sought 
divine  destruction.  Her  rebellions,  though  some- 
times without  purpose,  were  never  without 
nobility.  In  her  incessant  challenge  to  fate  there 
was  a  foretaste  of  Churchillian  defiance: 

you  can  stuff  your  bellies  with  oyster  and  shrimp 
you  may  have  your  ribbon  and  bell 
for  bill  and  me  it  is  liberty 
o  wotthehell  bill  whotthehell* 

Her  view  of  the  then-infant  'fifties  is  typical: 

the  life  of  a  female 
artist  is  continually 
hampered  what  in  hell 
have  i  done  to  deserve 
all  these  kittens* 

A  number  of  other  portents  also  appeared  over 
the  delivery  room  where  the  present  younger 
generation  was  brought  to  birth.  Alone  among 
our  generations  these  children  were  suckled  by 
a  clock-watcher.  Their  hearts  were  unwarmed  by 
the  give  and  take  of  demand  feeding,  their  but- 
tocks were  unwarmed  by  parental  self-reproach. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  old-fashioned  liberal 
it  was  a  spankless  golden  age  of  tolerance. 

The  child  of  The  Wild  Party  and  the  little 
accident  of  Companionate  Marriage,  were  also 
the  first  to  grow  in  the  shade  of  the  income  tax— 
the  cutting  edge  of  equal  opportunity  which  had 
replaced  the  equalizing  influence  of  limitless 
land.  That  fact  forced  independence  and  a  kind 
of  separateness  on  each  family  unit.  In  the 
'twenties  the  grand  old  securities  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  still  stood  about,  offering  a  sort 
of  leafless  shelter  to  flaming  youth  and  its 
progeny.  The  proportions  of  our  national  wealth 
and  military  power  which  became  apparent  at 
the  end  of  the  first  world  war  gave  hope  of  green 

*  From  Archie  and  Mehitabel,  by  Don  Marquis 
(copyright  1927,  1930,  by  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.). 
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shelter  for  the  future.  Then  Lindbergh  flew  to 
Paris  and  opened  a  bridge  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  an  event  that  marked  the  end  of  isolation 
and  separated  America's  most  secure  generation 
from  one  of  its  least. 

For  those  of  the  Lost  Generation  who  felt  the 
weight  of  the  Victorian  past  and  dwelt  in  the 
teetotal  Indian  summer  drought— itsell  a  Vic- 
torian legacy— it  was  a  duty  to  point  beyond  the 
security  of  our  sacred  borders  to  the  anger  of 
hungry  masses  in  other  hemispheres.  But  under 
that  clear  thirst-making  sky  there  seemed  to  be 
time.  Issues  could  be  stated  without  being  faced. 
The  Monkey  Trial  of  John  Thomas  Scopes  was 
lost  by  Clarence  Darrow  and  forgotten  by  the 
nation.  "Day  by  day,"  people  said,  "in  every  way, 
we  are  getting  better  and  better,"  but  no  inte- 
grated view  rose  up  to  guide  the  new  generation 
through  its  unheard-of  circumstances.  Freedom 
was  a  sufficient  end  in  itself,  and  freedom  might 
mean  a  magnificent  tolerance  or  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  discrimination. 

THE    ROAD    TO  TODAY 

YE T   the  'twenties  nevertheless  pointed  a 
wavering  finger  forward;  and -now  in  ret- 
rospect that  becomes  apparent. 

The  middle-aged  American  is  apt  to  find  that 
he  has  achieved  a  certain  notoriety  simply  by 
having  been  alive  between  1919  and  1930.  For 
example,  he  may  find  some  morning  a  new^  look 
of  calculation  in  the  eye  of  a  member  of  the 
younger  generation  seated  beside  him  at  the 
breakfast  table.  His  child  has  just  discovered  in 
some  paperback— maybe  it  was  The  Big  Money 
or  The  Great  Gatsby—a.  vista  that  seemed  to  dis- 
close his  parents'  youth. 

"Was  it  really  like  that?"  he  asks. 
At  this  point  it  is  likely  that  the  spirit  of  the 
old-fashioned  liberal,  stirred   by  the  effort  of 
memory,  will  rise  to  face  the  grim  truth  and  to 
make  honest  answer:  "Well,  child,  no,  it  wasn't." 

The  squeaking  wheels  always  get  the  most 
attention,  but  they  are  also  the  ones  that  are  out 
of  line.  The  big  wheels  of  the  'twenties  that  did 
the  squeaking  for  the  most  part  complained  of 
vestigial  conventions.  Now  it  is  not  true  that  you 
have  to  fight  an  idea  with  an  idea.  By  and  large 
the  simple  negative  is  the  strongest  position  you 
can  take.  Nobody  hears  a  tree  grow;  everybody 
hears  it  fall.  All  of  us  remember  what  Sinclair 
Lewis  said  about  Main  Street.  Who  remembers 
the  words  of  a  song  that  was  commonly  heard  in 
the  early  'twenties,  "My  Home  Town  is  a  One- 
horse  Town  But  It's  Good  Enough  for  Me"?  In 
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1920  the  men  and  women  who  grew  up  with  the 
century  were  singing  about  love  nests  with  roses 
over  the  door  and  cozy  kitchens  just  for  two. 
That  was  the  call  tor  Levittown,  but  lew  have 
remembered. 

The  Lost  Generation  also  saw  the  creation  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  Briand-Kellogg  Peace 
Pact,  and  Disarmament— the  dress  rehearsals  for 
the  United  Nations  and  the  drama  at  the  Sum- 
mit. Hoover,  whatever  his  performance,  was 
elected  not  only  as  a  symbol  of  efficiency  but  as  a 
symbol  of  generosity.  The  trial  of  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  taught  us  something  about  the  search 
for  justice.  The  whisper  of  affirmation  that 
comes  from  the  'twenties  is  quite  as  perplexing 
to  the  new  generation  as,  the  shriek  of  negation. 

If  the  Lost  Generation,  tired  and  afraid  and 
mindful  only  of  its  own  more  secure  youth,  has 
been  inclined  to  pass  responsibility  on  too  soon, 
give  too  much,  and  ask  too  much;  nonetheless, 
it  set  up  the  backdrop  for  a  new  Eden.  Yet  the 
Eden  is  not  quite  what  its  planners  dreamed. 

Today  Smoldering  Age  looks  on  the  present 
with  a  congested  eye,  failing  to  find  the  meaning 
in  its  new  prophets  and  its  unfamiliar  detail- 
in  Liberace's  curls,  in  that  look  in  Arthur  God- 
frey's eye  that  makes  you  think  of  the  third  little 
pig,  in  Harry  Truman  and  Truman  Capote,  in 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.  and  Fulton  Sheen  and  Fulton 
Oursler,  in  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human  Male 
and  hi-fi  and  FM,  in  science  fiction  and  sex 
thrillers,  in  Bikini  bathing  suits  and  the  inci- 
dence of  juvenile  delinquency  and  crazy  mixed- 
up  kids  and  baby-sitters  in  sawed-off  dungarees, 
in  one-story  houses  and  the  Man  Upstairs,  in 
the  fact  that  men  are  inclined  to  wear  neither 
hats  nor  pajamas  and  that  while  the  girls  of 
Main  Street  looked  like  boys  dressed  as  women, 
the  girls  of  Levittown  look  like  women  dressed 
as  boys.  Can  this  cowbird's  clutch  be  what,  the 
great  decade  heralded,  age  asks  itself.  Are  we  the 
parents  of  this  checkered  time? 

The  answer  is:  Yes.  It  was.  You  are.  But 
the  answer  will  not  ease  the  task  of  youth, 
trained  to  live  in  a  world  already  vanishing. 

In  1950  the  hope  of  the  future  was  singing 
with  ungrammatical  conviction,  "If  I  Knew  You 
Were  Comin'  I'd've  Baked  a  Cake."  It  was 
an  emergency  transfusion  of  sentiment  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  If  there  had  been  time  to 
adapt  it,  it  wotdd  have  read  for  many  who  ^aiifj, 
it  "I'd've  Learned  to  Bake  a  Cake."  In  the 
'twenties  no  one  had  worried  about  who  brewed 
the  tea  for  two. 

As  the  member  of  the  Lost  Generation  looked 
back  on  the  reticence  of  his  parents  about  the 


joys  of  love,  he  shyly  determined  that,  one  way 
or  another,  his  children  should  not  suffer  from 
the  old  confusions  and  hypocrisies.  He  wanted 
an  open  honest  resolution  of  the  sexual  yeanl- 
ings of  the  young  adults  of  the  next  generation. 
However,  conditions  changed.  When  the  parent 
who  grew  up  in  Judge  Lindsey's  era  undertook 
to  say  to  his  child  the  things  that  he  wished 
had  been  said  to  him,  he  found  the  child  was  a 
reader  of  Kinsey.  The  new  generation  had  no 
need  of  a  judge,  it  had  access  to  one  who  seemed 
to  have  kept  the  books  in  the  office  of  the  record- 
ing angel.  The  tactics  of  love  had  been  worked 
out.  The  new  generation  had  something  else  on 
its  mind.  It  was  looking  at  "I  Love  Lucy"  and 
worrying  about  the  strategy  of  marriage. 

Though  Judge  Lindsey  was  shouted  down  as 
immoral,  which  he  wasn't,  he  described  the 
standard  by  which  today's  young  people  were 
brought  up.  Blindly  and  dutifully  the  parents 
of  the  'twenties  have  given  their  children  what 
they  themselves  had  so  wanted.  College  rules 
have  been  relaxed.  Presidents  said,  "They  are 
grown  now;  let  them  decide."  Boys  and  girls 
ski  together  over  weekends,  study  together  in 
each  other's  rooms  all  day  if  they  want  to  and 
half  the  night.  There  could  be  only  one  real 
answer  and  it  isn't  a  bad  one;  but  it  isn't  easy 
and  there  are  no  directions.  Crazy?  Mixed-up? 

So  the  search  for  the  good  way  spreads  out— 
in  the  absence  of  instruction.  The  laboratory 
and  the  church  and  all  that  lies  between— the 
humanities  and  the  inhumanities,  the  sonnets 
and  the  sex-murders— are  narrowly  surveyed. 
The  old  keys  no  longer  unlock  the  same  doors, 
or  rather  they  unlock  the  same  doors  but  we 
are  not  going  through  the  doorways  in  the  same 
direction.  Magic  incantations  like  tolerance, 
truth,  and  freedom,  evoke  new  and  sinister  genii. 
In  the  laboratory,  where  scientific  truth  once 
seemed  a  sufficient  goal,  a  single  unnerving  dis- 
covery has  been  made.  Scientific  fact  is  no  more 
than  the  raw  material  of  truth,  and  the  current 
stockpile  may  putrefy  before  processing. 

It  is  at  least  still  proper  to  invite  skepticism 
in  the  approach  to  science  and  iconoclasm  in  the 
approach  to  the  humanities.  In  the  field  of 
religion  today  such  negative  tests  have  a  posi- 
tive diabolism.  So  the  old  skeptics,  agnostics, 
pessimists,  and  freethinkers  have  kept  their 
thoughts  pretty  much  to  themselves— afraid  per- 
haps to  suggest  hoA\  bad  things  look.  Among  the 
songs  most  sung  in  the  'twenties  were  the  "St. 
Louis  Blues"  and  "OF  Man  River"  with  its 
significant  line,  "Tired  of  livin'  and  skeerd  of 
dyin'."   Most  sung  by  the  next  generation— ac- 
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cording  to  the  musical  statisticians— are  '"God 
Bless  America"  (written  for  the  first  world  war 
l)iu  not  thought  suitable  for  publication  until 
the  second)  and  "White  Christmas"  with  its 
"May  your  days  be  happy  and  bright."  The 
pathos  of  that  change  oi  tune  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. The  first  two  songs  express  a  sad- 
ness that  can  exist  only  in  a  frame  of  hope,  the 
.second  two,  trivial  and  inferior  though  they  may 
be,  bespeak  a  hope  that  is  rooted  in  desperation. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that,  shrinking  in  trunks 
or  trunks  and  bra,  in  the  cold  beclouded  dawn 
of  what  has  been  arbitrarily  declared  to  be  a 
new  day,  with  the  path  of  duty  faint  but  steep 
ahead,  youth  seeks  according  to  its  individual 
nature  sunlight  or  shelter  in  which  to  begin  the 
construction  of  the  golden  age. 

SPIRIT   OF   THE  'FIFTIES 

NATURALLY  the  most  superficial 
solutions  come  first.  In  the  light  of  the 
destructive  'twenties  wouldn't  you  expect  to  find 
during  recent  years  a  title  like  The  Power  of 
Positwe  Thinking  dominating  the  best-seller 
lists?  (The  intervening  decades  had  learned  how 
to  win  friends  and  influence  people.  The  new 
generation  at  least  began  with  the  problem  of 
the  idea  rather  than  the  technique  of  putting 
nothing  in  particular  over.)  For  another  and  a 
smaller  audience  there  was  God  and  Man  at  Yale, 
a  sort  of  accusatory  cry  for  help.  There  has  also 
been  Gayelord  Hauser's  how  to  Live  Longer, 
Look  Younger  which  seems  to  appeal  as  a  post- 
ponement of  the  day  of  judgment.  These  things 
are  the  first  easy  answers  and  at  best  do  no  more 
than  misstate  a  real  problem. 

The  real  problems,  like  all  real  problems,  are 
simple  and  obvious.  Above  us  all  hangs  the 
ancestral  command  which  we  call  the  American 
Dream.  It  has  come  here  in  the  hold  of  every 
westward-bound  ship  since  the  Mayflower  and 
before.  The  image  in  the  dream  may  have  been 
a  city  of  gold  or  a  city  of  God.  but  always  it  was 
perfect  and  always  it  was  here.  It  had  to  be 
found  or  it  had  to  be  founded.  It  has  made  us 
rich,  beneficent,  idealistic,  and  democratic,  and 
also  blind,  bigoted,  and  cruel.  The  effort  to 
create  a  civilized  Utopian  republic  from  the 
primitive  ingredients  that  made  up  the  American 
people  created  a  half-century  of  Victorianism 
narrow,  hypocritical,  and  smug-ugly  far  beyond 
the  good  Queen's  dreams.  But  the  purple  of  pre- 
tension had  faded  to  mauve  by  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Its  sibling,  reaction,  ripened 
in  the  'twenties  and  wilted  on  for  a  decade. 
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The  old-fashioned  liberal,  in  keeping  with  the 
demands  of  the  Dream,  believed  that  he  who 
governs  least  governs  best,  and  to  that  extent  he 
was  a  sentimental  anarchist.  He  also  believed 
that  laissez-faire  was  a  lion's  law,  and  this  led 
him  occasionally,  but  too  often,  into  the  Com- 
munist fallacy.  It  is  a  sweet  land  of  liberty,  and 
some  of  us  think  it  is  the  land  that  is  sweet  and 
some  of  us  think  it  is  the  liberty.  The  old- 
fashioned  liberal  thought  it  was  both,  and  in  his 
noble  paradox  lies  the  problem  of  the  'fifties. 
It  may  be  called  the  Garden-of-Eden  state. 

Egalitaria,  the  Garden-of-Eden  state— the 
awakening  from  the  American  Dream,  or  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epic  in  the  great  Dream 
Sequence!  These  are  names  for  the  condition  of 
our  history,  for  the  message  of  the  'twenties  and 
the  burden  of  the  'fifties.  The  building  of  the 
American  Republic  which  began  in  the  dawn's 
early  light  as  Francis  Scott  Key  watched  for  the 
flag  over  Fort  McHenry  was  completed  at  the 
Peace  of  Versailles. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  world  war,  the  L'nited 
States  became  the  world's  greatest  power.  It  was 
so  politically  stable  that  almost  anybody  could 
be  in  the  driver's  seat  without  serious  mishap, 
and  during  the  'twenties  almost  anybody  was.  A 
re-examination  of  our  purposes  was  inevitably 
the  next  item  on  history's  agenda.  By  the  end  of 
the  decade,  the  findings  were  clear. 

"Tomorrow,"  says  Francis  Scott  Key  Fitzgerald 
in  a  new  dawn's  early  light,  "we  will  run  faster, 
stretch  out  our  arms  farther.  .  .  .  And  one  fine 
morning—"  That  was  the  summing-up.  Well, 
we  have  seen  the  morning  now,  and  its  name  is 
Egalitaria. 

The  building  of  a  Garden-of-Eden  state  brings 
round  again  the  problem  of  Eden.  There  is  a 
familiar  question  which  sums  it  up:  "When 
Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  the 
gentleman?"  The  answer,  if  answer  there  can 
be,  is  being  lived  out  in  Garden  Town  over 
the  tea  sets  of  blue  in  the  love-nests  for  two  now 
somehow  expanded  to  hold  five. 

The  birth  rate  is  higher  today;  and  marriage 
age  is  younger.  And  money?  After  taxes  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  our  wage-earners  make  over 
$6,000  a  year.  It  costs  $2,000  or  more  to  maintain 
a  child  in  college.  At  present  over  20  per  cent 
of  the  available  young  people  go  on  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Most  families  now 
have  three  children.  How  will  these  figures  be 
balanced? 

Meanwhile,  the  return  to  the  cabin  (ranch 
type)  has  been  accompanied  naturally  enough  by 
the  return  of  some  of  the  simplicities  that  went 
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with  its  prototype.  Though  in  the  cabin  we  will 
find  automatic  washing  and  drying,  freezing  and 
heating,  a  picture  window,  and  TV,  FM,  and 
hi-fi,  these  things  must  not  deceive  us.  They  are 
not  symbols  of  luxury,  they  are  the  foundation 
of  Egalitaria  where  everyone  must  do  his  own 
work.  They  are  the  workers  of  the  new  world, 
and  they  enable  Adam  and  Eve  to  play  occa- 
sionally at  being  gentleman  and  lady.  The  pig 
is  in  the  parlor  all  the  same.  Don't  be  fooled 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  electric. 

In  the  new  cabin  on  the  frontiers  of  tomorrow, 
the  old  round  of  kids,  kitchen,  and  catechism  is 
again  in  evidence.  Here  the  age  of  the  specialist 
has  produced  the  book  on  how  to  do  it  yourself. 
You  may  also  find  a  small  library  of  very  serious 
reading  in  the  paperback  format,  a  well-selected 
collection  of  classical  records,  and  some  hard- 
bound books  that  show  an  interest  in  nature; 
maybe  you  will  find  an  old  best  seller  about 
survival  on  a  raft— which  may  seem  a  sort  of 
parable  to  this  new  age—Kon-Tiki. 

There  will  also  be  among  the  books  a  few 
volumes  of  science-fiction  which  satirize  the 
world  that  went  up  in  dust  on  the  White  Sands 
proving  ground,  and  among  the  records  a  fewr 
songs  sung  by  Tom  Lehrer  that  are  the  bitter 
picture  of  the  problem  the  Lost  Generation  pre- 
sented to  the  'fifties.  PTA  or  some  civic  activity 
or  an  adult-education  course  in  foreign  affairs  is 
likely  to  complete  the  round  of  indicated  activi- 
ties. 

Perhaps  the  cabin  is  only  a  temporary  stop- 
ping place  near  where  the  man  of  the  household 
is  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  military  service. 
Perhaps  he  is  combining  housework  and  home- 
work, studying  for  a  doctorate  while  his  wife 
earns  his  tuition  in  the  nearby  city.  Though  this 
may  not  be  an  average  household,  it  is  certainly 
not  an  unusual  one. 

Now  consider  how  much  of  what  it  tells  you 
was  unthought-of  even  a  decade  ago.  Many  of 
the  books,  if  in  print  at  all,  could  not  have  been 
bought  for  ten  times  the  price.  Many  of  the 
mechanical  contrivances  have  become  standard 
equipment  only  since  the  war.  The  enfranchis- 
ing effect  of  television  is  particularly  worth  a 
thought.  The  first  election  conducted  over  the 
radio  brought  out  the  highest  proportion  of 
voters  since  the  days  of  free  silver.  Television  has 
apparently  brought  out  the  highest  proportion 
ever.  Contrast  this  world  with  the  world  of  Main 
Street  or  Manhattan  Transfer,  and  you  will 
begin  to  sense  the  proportion  of  the  effort  that 
is  being  made  to  obey  the  whispered  command 
of  the  Lost  Generation  and  to  meet  the  demands 


of  the  Dream  on  ground  cleared  a  little  too  com- 
pletely in  the  impetuous  'twenties. 

There  are  crackings  in  the  fresh  built  walls  ol 
Egalitaria.  Their  causes  can  more  easilv  be  seen 
if  the  form  of  the  proverbial  question  is  changed 
to:  "Who  will  delve  and  who  will  span  if  Adam 
is  a  gentleman?" 

THE    PANZER  HOUSEHOLD 

TH  E  question  has  been  answered  in  many 
ways,  the  most  obvious,  as  Ave  have  seen,  be- 
ing mechanization  of  the  household.  The  ma- 
chine did  more  than  ease  the  work,  it  improved 
the  social  status  of  household  drudgery.  In  a  so- 
ciety which  has  regularly  deserted  the  hay  field  lor 
the  loom  and  the  shuttle,  the  change  from  the 
washtub  and  broom  to  the  electric  switch  seemed 
an  improvement  of  status  as  well  as  relief  from 
hard  work.  Since  hunter  and  pioneer  have  always 
been  honored  titles  in  America,  the  campfire  was 
domesticated  and  became  the  backyard  grill.  A 
new  informality  banished  such  things  as  linen 
napkins.  Under  the  pressure  of  new  necessities 
old  ones  disappeared.  The  washing  of  diapers  is 
today  a  matter  of  contract  with  a  corporation— 
an  affair  of  business,  not  a  badge  of  servitude. 

These  are  good  new  ways  to  meet  the  demands 
implicit  in  the  old  ideal.  But  there  is  danger  too. 
Fifteen  million  mutually  dependent  uniform 
families  built  on  ever-less-easy  monthly  payments 
with  ever-growing  obligations.  If  one  family  fails 
to  meet  an  installment  on  the  new  freezer,  must 
not  the  failure  spiral  through  the  whole  econ- 
omy? What  happens  when  the  children  of  the 
new  generation  go  to  college?  A  higher  educa- 
tion has  become  the  birthright  of  the  nation,  but 
how  many  of  the  youngest  and  strongest  can  we 
afford  to  keep  out  of  the  production  cycle  and 
in  the  lecture  room  and  the  library?  Will  we  buy 
them  the  books?  We  have  not  yet  even  bought 
them  the  classrooms.  The  number  of  books  per 
elementary  schoolchild  has  declined  by  more 
than  20  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  If  the 
books  go,  higher  education  must  go  with  them. 
Is  it  possible  that  America  1980  will  simply  not 
know  as  much  as  America  1950? 

Moreover  the  panzer  household  has  its  limita- 
tions. Not  every  service  can  lie  at  the  other  end 
of  an  electric  switch.  In  our  increasingl)  egali- 
tarian society,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
exploit  youth  as  a  working  class,  Inst  as  errand- 
boy  and  baby-sitter,  then  bus-boy  and  waitress, 
and  finally  the  draft  board  reaches  out  for  the 
young  man. 

The  dignity  of  labor,  the  glory  of  the  first- 
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earned  buck,  the  whole  idea  of  education  in  com- 
bination  w  ith  work  rather  than  education  which 
precedes  work  and  is  therefore  a  kind  of  pro- 
longation of  childhood,  are  all  pre-eminently 
good.  But  when  work  is  offered  to  a  youth  as  a 
kind  of  revenge  for  the  trouble  he  has  caused 
by  having  been  a  child,  or  when  he  is  uprooted, 
moved  too  far,  and  kept  too  long  from  the  world 
whose  opinion  he  has  learned  to  value,  then  he 
becomes  a  working  class  and  a  military  caste. 
The  result  is  a  sense  of  youth  against  age  that 
is  no  good  to  anyone  and  in  its  extreme  forms 
produces  the  teen-age  gang  and  the  college  riot. 
Moreover  such  an  arduous  schedule  if  carelessly 
administered  forces  the  weak  out  of  society  while 
they  are  still  soft  in  the  mold.  So  juvenile  de- 
linquency increases. 

As  youth  seems  in  danger  of  becoming  a  work- 
ing class,  so  age  begins  to  look  like  a  leisure 
class.  The  pension  was  built  into  the  logic  of 
the  'twenties,  and  the  new  age  is  in  danger  of 
accepting  the  idea  too  blindly.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  of  the  elderly  we  are  willing  to  keep 
living  on  milk  and  honey,  cortisone  and  insulin, 
in  the  palm-shaded  concentration  camps  for  the 
retired  in  Florida  and  California. 

If  Egalitaria  is  to  support  the  college  youth 
in  industrious  learning  for  four  or  six  produc- 
tive years,  can  it  also  support  his  grandparents 
in  idleness  without  regard  to  the  degree  of  their 
health  and  appetite?  The  virtue  of  Grandma  as 
a  baby-sitter  is  already  beginning  to  be  apparent; 
and  as  a  stabilizing  element  perhaps  the  new 
world  requires  the  old,  if  not  as  a  guide  then  as 
a  warning  that  terrestrial  life  is  long  but  not 
eternal,  and  the  revenges  of  time  are  various  and 
occasionally  just. 

In  society  as  in  cloth  the  strongest  threads  must 
run  vertically.  Whether  it  is  a  question  of  the 
family,  the  institution,  or  the  race,  the  warp  must 
be  stronger  than  the  weft;  otherwise  the  fabric 
of  cloth  or  of  society  falls  apart. 

LOSING   THE   LOST  GENERATION 

THESE  are  some  of  the  strains  and  haz- 
ards of  life  in  Egalitaria,  but  the  greatest 
danger  of  all  is  that  Egalitaria  may  not  remain 
egalitarian.  The  reappearance  of  big  money 
with  the  turn  of  the  century  is  sinister  indeed. 
It  appears  to  result  from  the  failure  of  tax  laws 
to  bear  evenly  and  the  tendency  of  such  big 
money  to  support  the  worst  in  government,  and 
particularly  that  government  which  further  in- 
creases these  inequalities  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  have  already  profited  by  them. 
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Let  us  now  return  to  Pogo  as  the  symbol  of 
the  new  dilemma  or  of  youth  facing  the  dilemma. 
Puzzled,  picaresque,  and  sane,  accompanied  by 
his  faithful  little  band  of  friends,  puzzled,  pica- 
resque, and  not  so  sane,  he  wanders  in  the 
nightmare  Okefenokee  of  the  modern  world.  The 
wide  cold  monomaniac  eye  of  self-interest,  the 
black  bright  reasonless  eye  of  self-righteousness 
look  out  and  mark  the  progress  of  our  little  band 
with  predatory  glances.  Remember  Ignatz  Mouse 
or  Ernest  Hemingway,  happily  calculating  the 
trajectory  of  the  poised  brick  in  a  world  where 
Offissa  Pup  and  his  lockless  jail  threatened 
nothing  more  serious  than  a  good  night's  rest, 
and  you  begin  to  measure  the  pace  of  time.  The 
first  world  war  forced  us  to  question  the  past, 
but  the  second  demands  that  we  question  the 
future. 

Still  in  the  gray  light  of  this  late  mid-century 
dawn  something  is  being  built  of  all  those  bricks 
that  Ignatz  paid  his  hard-earned  pennies  to 
throw.  Those  who  argue  that  the  new  genera- 
tion lacks  the  spirit  of  the  old  are  giving  frivo- 
lous and  vestigial  advice  indeed,  and  when  we 
hear  it  we  must  listen  reverently.  It  is  the  dying 
sigh  of  the  Lost  Generation— lost  at  last. 

Taller,  broader,  leaner,  darker,  older,  Miss 
America  of  the  'fifties,  strapping  and  strapless, 
is  the  girl  in  the  steel  station  wagon  with  safety 
belts.  Miss  America  of  the  'twenties  was  the 
honey-pot  of  the  merry  Oldsmobile.  Miss 
America  of  the  'fifties  is  beautifully  built  for  a 
stern  purpose.  That  hour-glass  records  the  pas- 
sage of  a  generation  of  trial  and  change. 

For  those  who  have  grown  poorer  in  goods  and 
service— and  they  are  most  who  had  such  things 
—there  are  the  old  standards  to  maintain  without 
the  assistance  that  made  them  possible.  For  those 
whom  the  years  have  left  richer  there  are  new 
and  rigorous  responsibilities  of  education  and 
community  service.  Life  behind  the  picture  win- 
dow on  the  frontiers  of  Egalitaria  is  no  cinch. 
It  calls  for  a  decade  of  devotion,  for  children 
who  will  hardly  ever  be  out  of  earshot  till  the 
youngest  is  off  to  school— nursing,  washing,  shop- 
ping, cooking,  building,  earning— even  a  small 
illness  a  disaster:  only  love  simple,  straight,  and 
unselfish  will  get  you  through  unscathed  while 
the  kids  grow  up  in  rooms  that  you  built  in  the 
attic  on  Sunday. 

Perhaps  the  Jazz  Age  was  a  great  age  after  all, 
but  if  it  was  we  have  lost  sight  of  its  greatest 
accomplishment.  It  was  the  age  that  has  given 
us  the  new  generation  of  today— wiser,  quieter, 
deeper,  perhaps  stronger,  and  certainly  a  lot 
handsomer  than  the  old  Lost  Generation. 


By  ERIC  LARRABEE 
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the  EDSEL 

and  how  it  got  that  way 


When  Ford  made  its  plans  to  introduce  a  new 
car,  it  did  not  worry  about  anything  so 
old-fashioned  as  engineering  or  design  .  .  . 
Instead,  it  found  out  what  kind  of  "auto 
personality"  would  appeal  most  to  a  particular 
market — and  then  looked  for  ways  to  tap  it. 

TH  E  brand-new  automobile  that  Ford  will 
unveil  this  month,  the  Edsel,  is  the  first 
new  line  of  cars  in  many  years  to  be  started  by 
a  major  manufacturer  from  absolute  scratch. 
The  public  has  virtually  no  idea  what  it  will 
look  like,  what  sort  of  people  it  will  appeal  to, 
or  what  will  be— in  the  language  of  consumer 
research— its  market  "personality."  The  Ford 
staff,  however,  has  given  much  thought  to  these 
questions,  inasmuch  as  the  Edsel  is  going  to  be 
a  250-million-dollar  experiment  in  finding  out 
whether  or  not  they  know  the  answers,  and  an 
almost  perfect  example  of  how  the  auto  indus- 
try—in an  era  of  depth  interviews,  motivation 
departments,  and  "hidden  persuaders"— goes 
about  its  business. 

For  such  a  vehicle  the  name  "Edsel"  is  poet- 
ically and  perhaps  painfully  appropriate.  Edsel 
Ford,  named  for  a  childhood  friend  of  his 
father's,  was  the  son  of  old  Henry  and  the  lather 


of  young  Henry  II.  He  was  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  for  twenty-four  years,  from 
1919  until  his  death  in  1943,  but  for  the  most 
part  in  name  only.  It  was  his  persistent  effort 
during  this  period  to  keep  the  company  in  touch 
with  the  modern  world.  He  was  a  new-age  man, 
consumer-minded  where  his  father  was  produc- 
tion-minded,  and  he  wanted  to  be  more  consid- 
erate of  the  public,  to  have  better  labor  relations 
and  make  cars  that  would  be  more  convenient 
and  attractive.  Yet  he  fought  a  losing  battle 
with  Henry  Ford. 

Though  both  were  strong-willed,  Edsel  was 
also  sensitive  and  considerate,  while  the  old  man 
just  didn't  give  a  damn  and  brutally  frustrated 
his  son's  desires.  Time  has  shown  Edsel  right, 
and  for  the  company  under  his  own  son  Henry  II 
to  say  so— by  giving  his  name  to  such  a  new- 
age  automobile— is  a  gesture  both  sentimental 
and  symbolical. 

And  ironic.  The  Edsel  is  no  Lincoln  Conti- 
nental, that  design  of  (lassie  elegance  and  sim- 
plicity on  which  Edsel  Ford  lavished  his  greatest 
care.  Nor  is  it,  for  those  who  look  to  the  auto- 
motive industry  for  images  of  the  American 
future,  any  departure  from  the  present  pattern— 
the  trend  toward  the  bigger,  the  gaudier,  and 
the  more  powerful  manifested  by  what  Lewis 
iMumlord  has  called  "those  fantastic  and  insolent 
chariots  with  which  American  motor-car  manu- 
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latturers  now  burden  our  streets  and  parking 
lots." 

It  is.  rather,  the  logical  result  of  trying  to  give 
the  consumer  what  he  thinks  he  wants  instead 
of,  as  the  original  Henry  gave  him,  the  best  car 
at  the  cheapest  price  and  no  nonsense.  Now 
that  Edsel's  principles  are  everywhere  trium- 
phant, and  he  has  received  this  well-earned 
memorial,  it  is  oddly  enough  to  his  cantankerous 
and  phenomenally  gifted  father  that  we  turn 
with  a  twinge  of  rueful  nostalgia. 

HENRY  FORD,  like  any  true  hero  of  trag- 
edy, was  betrayed  by  his  own  success.  More  than 
any  other  individual,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
quality  and  pattern  of  modern  American  life— 
with  its  landscape  and  living  habits  shaped  by  the 
automobile,  its  economy  geared  to  an  expanding 
mass  market,  and  the  majority  of  its  people  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  the  perquisites  of  middle-class 
contentment. 

Ford  liberated  the  genie  of  mass  production. 
He  saw  in  the  automobile  an  object  of  universal 
desire,  susceptible  to  manufacture  in  quantity, 
with  which  he  could  unlock  the  door  to  trade  in 
enormous  volume,  constantly  lowering  prices  and 
raising  wages  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  "sound 
business  practice"  as  then  understood.  By  show- 
ing that  this  could  be  done  with  a  piece  of  heavy, 
complicated,  and  expensive  machinery  he  led 
the  way  for  other  industries  into  what  has  been 
called  the  Second  Industrial  Revolution  and 
what  increasingly  appears,  with  the  passage  of 
time,  to  have  been  a  decisive  historical  event.  In 
doing  all  this,  however,  he  released  precisely 
those  consumer  cravings  which  he  himself  could 
not  satisfy— and  he  created  a  world  in  which  he 
himself  was  not  at  home. 

Just  as  there  were  kings  before  Agamemnon, 
there  was  (as  Allan  Nevins  has  said)  mass  pro- 
duction before  Henry  Ford.  His  role  was  no 
more  or  less  than  that  of  the  fanatical,  unfore- 
seeable, and  essential  genius  whc  converts  what 
had  been  obvious  into  what  had  been  unimagin- 
able. All  the  constituent  elements  of  mass  pro- 
duction (the  assembly  line,  interchangeable 
parts,  repetitive  skills,  mechanical  handling  of 
materials)  had  been  discovered  long  before  Ford 
applied  them  to  his  epoch-making  Model  T. 
Even  the  assembly  line,  which  is  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  him,  can  be  found  as  far  back  as 
medieval  Venice;  and  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  Ford  himself  was  responsible  for  the 
first,  true,  continuously  moving  line,  which  was 
set  up  in  his  own  Highland  Park  plant  in  1912- 
13.  Certainly  there  were  other  men  in  the  com- 
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pany,  notably  James  Couzens,  who  were  as  neces- 
sary to  its  success.  But  always,  and  throughout, 
there  was  Henry  Ford:  the  one  man  demoniacally 
possessed  by  the  simple,  incredible  fantasy— a 
cheap  car  for  the  masses— that  set  all  else  in 
motion. 

FATHER    AND  SON 

FORD  was  a  farm  boy  who  hated  farming, 
who  sought  to  escape  the  loneliness  and 
drudgery  of  the  farmer's  life  by  learning  to  re- 
pair machines.  With  the  Model  T  he  did  for 
rural  America  what  he  had  done  for  himself, 
lifting  the  farmer  up  out  of  manual  labor  and 
isolation.  Model  T  was  the  first  personal  power- 
plant  that  everyone  could  buy.  The  stream  of 
flivvers  seemed  endless,  more  than  fifteen  mil- 
lion in  all,  and  the  price  came  down  and  down 
(in  1924  you  could  buy  a  new  Model  T  for  $290). 

At  the  same  time,  to  make  customers  among 
his  urban  workers,  Ford's  wages  went  up  and  up 
—until  finally,  with  a  devastating  disregard  of 
precedent  and  public  opinion,  he  announced  a 
five-dollar-a-day  minimum  wage  in  1914.  For  this 
he  was  damned  as  irresponsible  by  the  best 
authorities,  but  that  made  no  impression.  To  an 
innovator  like  Ford,  history  is  "mostly  bunk." 
He  had  done  the  impossible  too  often  to  take 
anyone  else's  word  for  it.  Did  "they"  say  that 
concrete  railroad  ties  would  make  the  engine 
jump  the  track?  Well,  he  would  find  out  for 
himself— and  three  times  the  engine  jumped  the 
track  until  Ford  was  satisfied. 

But  history  caught  up  with  him  in  the  end. 
By  unleashing  the  productive  giant,  he  had 
brought  into  existence  an  economy  far  too 
bounteous  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Model  T,  with 
its  absence  of  accessories  and  decoration,  with 
(in  Ford's  famous  phrase)  "any  color  so  long  as 
it's  black."  As  soon  as  the  customers  could  see 
that  the  supply  of  cars  was  infinite  they  began 
to  want  the  style  and  variety  that  Ford,  by  tem- 
perament and  principle,  had  denied  them.  And, 
before  long,  other  companies  arose  to  meet  these 
demands. 

Other  men— with  the  organizational  flair  of  a 
promotor  like  William  C.  Durant,  or  the  sym- 
pathy to  design  of  an  engineer  like  Alfred  P. 
Sloan— challenged  Ford's  leadership.  His  pre- 
eminence gave  way  to  that  of  General  Motors, 
as  the  Ford  car  lost  first  place  to  the  Chevrolet 
and  later,  in  the  'thirties,  lost  second  place  to 
Walter  Chrysler's  Plymouth.  (Ford  has  since  re- 
gained the  lead  in  the  low-price  field  although 
GM,  with  half  the  market,  is  otherwise  top  dog.) 
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Henry  Foul  could  never  make  his  peace 
with  these  changes  in  the  national  temper.  He 
was  at  heart  a  populist  and  a  puritan,  and  in  so 
many  respects  he  remained— in  spite  of  becoming 
unimaginably  rich— a  yokel.  Lacking  the  appe- 
tites and  emulative  envy  of  a  Morgan  or  a  Van- 
derbilt,  he  could  not  really  visualize  these  quali- 
ties in  others;  he  was  totally  lacking  in  talent 
as  a  consumer,  and  he  had  little  regard  for  those 
who  serviced  the  consumer  or  catered  to  his 
longings.  Ford  disliked  white-collar  workers 
almost  as  much  as  bookkeepers  and  banks,  or 
any  form  of  methodical  management;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the  incredulous  fury 
he  woidd  have  vented  on  the  present  generation 
of  industrial  designers,  market  researchers,  and 
other  specialists  in  public  whimsy. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  old-style  industrialists 
who  had  both  the  conviction  and  the  power  to 
restrain  their  proliferating  bureaucracies;  the 
story  is  told  that  one  day,  when  he  happened 
on  a  roomful  of  people  with  charts  and  comp- 
tometers, and  was  informed  that  this  was  the 
Statistical  Department,  he  called  over  to  the 
plant  for  his  production  boss  Charlie  Sorensen 
and  a  crew  of  men  with  crowbars— and  wiped  it 
out,  root  and  branch,  in  a  single  afternoon. 

As  the  world  went  against  him,  however, 
Ford's  country-boy  canniness  turned  sour.  He 
came  more  and  more  to  resemble  the  crabbed 
and  suspicious  crank  of  his  worst  caricatures, 
and  increasingly  he  solaced  himself  with  assem- 
bling his  museum,  that  fantastic  repository  of 
the  slow-moving,  handicraft  past  which  he  had 
done  more  than  anyone  else  to  destroy.  His 
hatreds  became  obsessive— hatred  of  Wall  Street, 
hatred  of  the  New  Deal,  hatred  of  imaginary 
enemies. 

He  hired  thugs,  and  relished  their  company; 
eventually  he  carried  a  gun.  Harry  Bennett  tells 
how  he  and  Mr.  Ford,  in  a  fit  of  pure  spiteful- 
ness,  went  out  to  Willow  Run  one  evening  in 
World  War  II  and  tore  up  the  surveyors'  stakes 
of  a  federal  housing  project  for  workers.  He 
would  show  them  a  thing  or  two— that  was  what 
mattered— and  the  person  he  wanted  most  to 
show,  who  mattered  most,  was  his  own  son. 

EDSEL  FORD  grew  up  with  the  company. 
Instead  of  going  to  college  he  went  to  work  in  the 
Highland  Park  office.  His  father  had  great  hopes 
for  him,  too  great:  he  wanted  Edsel  to  do  as  he 
did,  be  as  he  was,  think  as  he  thought.  Edsel 
was  a  dutiful  son;  he  became  secretary-treasurer, 
and  then  president.  But  he  did  not  become  his 
father's  echo.  He  had  a  mind  of  his  own,  and 


the  courage  to  back  it  up.  He  fought  to  put 
some  curves  and  smoother  surfaces  into  Model  T, 
and  for  variety  in  color.  He  fought  to  have  Ford 
cars  equipped  with  hydraulic  brakes  and  safety 
glass. 

For  thirteen  years  Edsel  tried  to  get  his  father 
to  bring  out  a  six-cylinder  model  to  compete 
with  those  of  Chevrolet  and  Plymouth.  He  urged 
the  company  into  the  aircraft  business,  and  the 
Lincoln  and  Mercury  lines.  He  long  foresaw  the 
coming  changes  in  buying  habits;  as  early  as 
1924  he  was  pointing  out  to  the  New  York  Times 
the  importance  of  women  in  determining  the 
family  choice  of  automobile,  and  he  appreciated 
the  desire  of  middle-class  customers  for  "some- 
thing more  impressive.  .  .  ."  In  the  effort  to 
make  up  for  his  father's  aesthetic  illiteracy  and 
his  own  incomplete  education,  he  and  his  wife 
had  attended  classes  twice  a  week  at  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Art  and  taken  a  trip  to  Europe  with 
its  director. 

All  to  little  avail.  Henry  Ford  wanted  his 
son  never  to  leave  home,  yet  also  to  be  hardened 
by  experience— to  be,  as  Sorenson  later  put  it, 
"both  steeplechaser  and  harness  horse."  Any 
difference  that  arose  he  blamed  on  Edsel's 
friends,  or  his  diet,  or  his  modest  liking  for 
Grosse  Point  luxuries.  Yet  the  contrast  was 
enormous,  an  expression  through  father  and  son 
of  the  oldest  of  American  polarities,  that  between 
the  Jeffersonian  and  the  Hamiltonian,  the  rustic 
tinkerer  and  the  financial  sophisticate.  It  tore 
and  tormented  them;  only  Edsel's  dislike  of  dis- 
cord and  hurt  feelings  prevented  an  open  break. 
"But  Henry  Ford's  idea  of  harmony,"  Sorenson 
again,  "was  constant  turmoil." 

Orders  given  by  Edsel  were  countermanded. 
People  fired  by  Edsel  did  not  stay  fired;  while 
people  Edsel  liked,  or  who  liked  him,  had  a  way 
of  mysteriously  losing  their  jobs.  When  Edsel 
and  Sorensen,  with  the  elder  Ford's  prior  ap- 
proval, signed  a  contract  in  Washington  in  1910 
to  make  Spitfire  engines  for  the  government,  old 
Henry  suddenly  and  angrily  canceled  it.  Once 
he  told  Sorensen  to  send  Edsel  to  California  and 
not  let  him  come  back  until  asked.  Ten  years 
later  he  gave  Edsel  the  same  order  for  his  two 
grandsons  (it  was  not  relayed).  He  insisted,  vir- 
tually until  the  eve  of  his  son's  death,  that  Edsel 
needed  only  to  "mend  his  ways"  and  all  would 
be  well  again. 

l  ather  survived  son,  but  not  for  long.  Henry 
Ford's  memory  was  Lapsing  and,  though  he  tried 
to  take  over  the  reins  of  company  control,  he 
could  no  longer  wield  them  effectively.  Toward 
the  end,  according  to  Harry  Bennett,  he  got 


Bennett  on  the  telephone  and  asked  him  to  shut 
down  the  great  integrated  plant  at  River  Rouge. 
"Then  he  began  weeping,"  writes  Bennett,  "and 
became  incoherent." 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  was  no  longer  the 
instrument  of  a  single  will;  it  had  become  an 
institution,  a  living  organism,  and  even  its 
creator  could  not  kill  it.  It  had,  almost  in  spite 
of  him,  transformed  itself  and  survived.  One 
final  irony:  his  house,  Fair  Lane,  took  its  elec- 
tricity from  River  Rouge.  The  night  of  April  7, 
1947,  there  was  a  power  failure,  and  Henry  Ford 
died  by  oil  lamp  and  candlelight. 

THE    >"  E  W  ERA 

IS  U  P  P  O  S  E  it's  better  to  be  real  organized, 
the  way  we  are  now,"  a  Ford  man  said  to  me 
not  long  ago,  "but  I  kind  of  liked  the  old  days." 
The  two  eras  exist  side  by  side.  There  is  an 
elaborate  machinery  of  management,  but  some- 
times it  may  unexpectedly  be  cut  through  with 
the  old-time,  arbitrary  decisiveness.  If  you  ask 
how  a  policy  was  determined,  like  the  choice  of 
green  as  the  Edsel's  color,  you  may  still  be  told: 
"Well,  So-and-so  liked  it  and  he  has  the  power. 
That's  the  way  it  is." 

Detroit,  though  theoretically  attuned  to  the 
consumer's  slightest  fancy,  is  in  many  ways  ob- 
livious and  indifferent  to  anything  outside  itself. 
Though  an  international  capital  of  productivity, 
it  i«>  oddly  parochial.  Conversations  are  75  per 
cent  about  automobiles,  15  per  cent  about  sports, 
and  the  rest  about  last  night's  TV.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  the  selection  of  a  name  like  Edsel,  for  a 


multi-million-dollar  investment,  would  have  been 
impossible;  for  the  modern  wizards  of  market 
research,  left  to  their  own  devices,  would  never 
have  come  up  with  such  an  answer. 

"Just  look  at  the  associations,"  says  one  of 
them,  commenting  on  Ford's  choice.  "Edsel, 
diesel,  pretzel— Good  Lord!  It's  a  wonderful 
name  for  a  plow  or  a  tractor,  but  a  car?  They 
can  make  it  elegant,  but  it  will  take  them  two 
or  three  years  and  fifty  million  dollars  to  do  it." 

This  is  the  world  that  General  Motors  made. 
It  is  a  world  of  strenuous  competition  for  the 
attentions  of  the  American  buyer,  for  the  key 
to  his  heart.  Automobiles  are  the  American  in- 
dustry—with a  ravenous  consumption  of  "heavy" 
materials  like  steel,  light  metals,  and  glass— yet 
they  are  sold  on  a  basis  of  fashion  and  frivolity, 
almost  as  though  they  were  dresses,  jewelry,  or 
perfume.  "Most  glamorous  car  in  a  generation," 
says  a  Chrysler  ad  which  shows  a  couple  embrac- 
ing in  the  moonlight.  "It  goes  to  your  head  like 
champagne." 

Automobiles,  long  since  abandoning  the  un- 
relieved functionalism  of  Model  T,  have  become 
heavily  ornamented  symbols  for  the  motives  of 
their  owners— symbols  of  power,  sex,  status,  free- 
dom, taste,  expense,  temperament,  aspiration, 
and  doubtless  many  other  hidden  and  half- 
conscious  categories.  Great  care  goes  into  car 
design;  the  angle  of  a  fender  may  make  the  dif- 
ference between  beating  the  competition  or  being 
beaten.  Much  is  invested  in  advertising:  out  of 
the  four  American  companies  to  spend  the  most 
on  advertising  in  1955,  three  make  automobiles 
(the  other  makes  soap).  And  much  research  is  de- 
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voted  to  reading  the  consumer's  pulse,  plumbing 
his  psyche,  and  guessing  which  way  he  will  jump. 

The  result  has  been  the  postwar  American 
car— each  year  longer,  lower,  more  powerful,  and 
less  sensible  in  shape— which  so  offends  the 
purists  like  Lewis  Mumford.  (And  me,  I  may  as 
well  add.)  Clearly  it  responds  to  something  pro- 
found and  persuasive  in  the  national  mood, 
something  which  it  has  been  General  Motors' 
particular  ability  to  serve. 

With  half  the  cars  on  the  road  its  own,  GM 
sets  the  norm;  it  can  do  nothing  too  radical  but 
it  must  also  maintain  the  initiative.  The  knack 
its  president  Harlow  Curtice  is  much  admired 
for  is  that  of  picking  the  new  design  features 
which  go  just  far  enough,  but  not  too  far— the 
two-tone  in  1940,  the  hard-top  in  1948,  the  wrap- 
around windshield  in  1954.  Ford  people  have  no 
illusions  about  this.  "There's  hardly  anything 
we're  doing  that  GM  hasn't  done,"  says  J.  Em- 
met Judge,  head  of  the  Edsel  division's  merchan- 
dising and  product  planning  office.  "They  know 
their  business,  and  a  sweet-running  business  it  is. 
We're  just  trying  to  catch  up." 

The  Edsel  grew  directly  from  Ford's  attempt 
to  compete  with  General  Motors  in  the  section 
of  the  market  where  GM  is  strongest  and  Ford 
is  weakest— the  medium-price  range,  which  ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  of  the  cars  sold  each 
year.  In  this  field  GM  has  three  makes:  Buick, 
Oldsmobile,  and  Pontiac;  Chrysler  has  two, 
Dodge  and  DeSoto;  but  Ford  had  only  one,  the 
Mercury.  This  was  a  special  disadvantage  in 
terms  of  annual  trading,  since  many  customers 
tend  to  be  "family  loyal"  and  "trade  up"  within 
the  makes  of  a  single  major  manufacturer. 

Actually,  the  so-called  "low  price"  cars  now 
have  souped-up  models— like  Ford's  Fairlane— 
which  are  in  effect  medium-price  cars,  and  so 
regarded.  But  it  is  still  true  that  the  more  names 
a  manufacturer  offers,  generally  speaking,  the 
greater  his  customers'  loyalty.  David  Wallace, 
manager  of  the  Edsel  marketing  research  depart- 
ment, has  demonstrated  to  Ford  executives  what 
they  must  have  long  suspected— that  much  of 
their  effort  is  being  wasted  on  future  buyers  of 
Buicks  and  Oldsmobiles. 

Ford  is  also  wagering  on  abundance.  They 
have  looked  at  the  projected  population  statistics 
and  they  see  row  on  row  of  potential  car-owners 
—young,  prosperous,  and  on  the  make.  The  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Edsel  division,  Richard  E. 
Krafve,  was  thoroughly  in  tune  with  the  modern 
temper  when  he  opened  a  speech— to  the  Port- 
land, Oregon,  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  April 
1956— with    learned    references    from  Sumner 


Slichter,  Peter  Drucker,  and  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  in 
support  of  the  view  that  "our  national  standard 
of  living  will  double  in  the  next  twenty  years." 

When  family  income  rises  above  $5,000  a  year, 
the  readiness  to  buy  a  new  car  annually  seems  to 
show  a  sharp  increase.  "We  believe,"  Mr.  Krafve 
went  on,  "that  by  1965  at  least  half  of  all  Amer- 
ican families  will  be  in  the  $5,000-and-up 
bracket."  If  the  roads  have  room  on  them  lor 
twenty  million  more  cars  in  1965  than  they 
carry  now,  there  will  be  business  enough  for 
everybody.  The  Edsel  people  figure  that  if  they 
can  get  hold  of  3i/2  per  cent  of  it  to  start  with, 
they  can  eventually  count  on  selling  as  many  as 
400,000  Edsels  a  year.  "That's  one  beautiful 
thing  about  population,"  as  David  Wallace 
"You  can  watch  it  happening,  like  a  python 
swallowing  a  goat." 

THE    IMAGE  MAKERS 

WALLACE'S  work  for  Ford,  which  he 
circulates  within  the  company  in 
periodic  research  reports,  offers  an  extraordinary 
illustration  of  the  thoughts  that  now  pass 
through  the  minds  of  auto  manufacturers.  Wal- 
lace himself  is  not  typical.  Readers  of  the  New 
Yorker  may  recognize  his  name  as  that  of  the 
man  who  conducted  a  thirteen-month  cor- 
respondence about  naming  the  Edsel  with 
Marianne  Moore,  subsequently  published  by  that 
magazine,  in  which  the  poet  offered  such  mag- 
nificently unusable  suggestions  as  Mongoose 
Civique,  Pastelogram,  Pluma  Piluma,  and 
Utopian  Turtletop. 

Asking  a  poet  to  add  to  the  18,000  possibilities 
then  under  consideration  is  not  an  idea  that 
would  have  occurred  to  the  average  Detroit  ex- 
ecutive. Yet  Wallace's  job  with  the  Edsel  division 
is  simply  to  handle,  with  the  tools  of  academic 
social  science,  the  questions  that  auto  men  have 
long  dealt  with  intuitively— and  his  assistance  i;> 
appreciated.  When  he  first  showed  some  of  his 
charts  to  the  company  brass  they  were  prac- 
tically snatched  out  of  his  hands.  "I  couldn't  get 
them  back  for  eight  weeks,"  he  said. 

Wallace's  special  interest  is  the  "personality" 
of  different  automobiles,  and  what  lie  has  done 
for  the  Edsel  is  to  help  define  precisely— in  ad- 
vance of  the  car's  introduction— the  "personality" 
ii  should  seek  to  achieve.  This  is  nothing  new. 
The  idea  that  a  car  could  be  typified  by  a  kind 
of  person  was  already  a  familiar  one  in  the 
'twenties  (Buick  was  "the  doctors'  car")  and 
dealers  earnestly  solicited  the  prominent  people 
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of  their  community  in  the  hopes  of  establishing 
such  identities.  But  it  was,  .is  Wallace  says,  "a 
seat-of-the-pants  kind  of  thing." 

One  of  the  first  comprehensive  and  methodical 
studies  was  in  fact  indirectly  responsible  for  his 
coming  to  Edsel.  J.  Emmet  Judge,  his  boss, 
had  read  a  report  prepared  in  1953  by  Pierre 
Martineau  (with  Lloyd  Warner  and  Burleigh 
Gardner)  for  the  Chicago  Tribune's  advertising 
department,  and  had  not  forgotten  it.  When 
Wallace  proposed  doing  something  similar  for 
the  Edsel,  Judge  urged  him  on. 

The  Tribune's  investigation  used  depth  inter- 
views, thematic  apperception  tests,  and  projective 
techniques  like  role-playing  and  sentence  com- 
pletion—in short,  the  works— on  a  sample  of  350 
people,  most  of  them  car-owners.  The  results 
included  a  series  of  thumbnail  sketches  of  the 
various  makes,  plus  a  grouping  of  makes  under 
different  character  traits  and  a  set  of  suggestions 
to  auto  advertisers  ("DON'T— put  modest  cars 
in  upper-class  settings  .  .  .  DO— find  the  best 
combination  of  realism  and  fantasy"). 

Not  surprisingly,  the  cars  revealed  "personali- 
ties" that  would  be  recognizable  to  most  Amer- 
icans. "Most  luxurious,  flashiest,  resented  by 
some,  increasingly  appeals  to  new  rich  of  de- 
prived origins"— could  only  be  Cadillac.  "Sales 
leader,  stable  and  responsible,  with  high  trade-in 
value  and  universal  service  facilities"— woidd  of 
course  be  Chevrolet,  just  as  "small  but  neat, 
most  conservative  of  the  low-price  range,  sensi- 
ble car  for  average  people"— had  to  be  Plymouth 
(remember,  this  was  1953,  before  Plymouth  grew 
fins  and  went  the  way  of  all  the  rest). 

Not  only  do  people  have  vivid  impressions  of 
the  character  of  cars,  they  have  impressions  so 
strong  as  to  take  precedence  over  the  facts.  I 
am  told  by  Myron  B.  Rusk,  consumer  research 
coordinator  of  Ford's  Lincoln  division,  that 
when  their  merchandising  plans  department  in- 
terviewed over  300  visitors  to  the  Chicago  Auto 
Show  in  1956  they  found  startling  discrepancies 
between  opinion  and  reality. 

Most  of  the  respondents,  who  were  shown  pic- 
tures of  the  three  highest-price  cars  they  had 
just  seen,  thought  that  the  Lincoln  was  the 
longest  though  in  fact  the  Chrysler  Imperial  is. 
They  thought  that  Lincoln  was  the  lowest 
though  in  fact  Cadillac  is.  And  they  thought  that 
Lincoln  had  the  least  horsepower  though  in  fact 
it  has  the  most.  In  view  of  such  a  situation  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  manufacturers  are  almost 
as  interested  in  what  people  think  of  their  cars 
as  in  the  cars  themselves. 

Wallace's  first  study  for  Edsel,  which  was  con- 
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ducted  in  1955  by  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research  at  Columbia  University,  was  based  on 
a  sampling  of  approximately  1,600  recent  car- 
buyers  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  San  Bernardino, 
California.  They  were  fairly  evenly  spread 
(about  200  each)  among  owners  of  Fords,  Chev- 
rolets,  Plymouths,  Dodges,  Mercurys,  Pontiacs, 
Buicks,  and  Oldsmobiles;  and  they  were  asked  a 
whole  battery  of  questions,  mostly  about  the 
attributes  of  the  different  makes  and  the  suit- 
ability of  a  given  make  to  different  types  of 
owner. 

AGE,    SEX,  CLASS 

THEIR  images  of  cars  could  then  be  com- 
pared with  their  image  of  themselves,  to 
give  a  measure  of  image  intensity  or  the  degree  to 
which  they  were  able  to  "find"  themselves  in 
their  own  cars.  The  results  were  then  used  to 
construct  an  image  for  the  Edsel  that  would  seem 
to  promise  the  greatest  potential  market. 

The  measurements  of  image  were  made  on 
three  scales:  age,  sex,  and  social  class— that  is, 
respondents  were  asked  whether  they  thought  of 
a  particular  car  as  more  likely  to  be  bought  by 
a  young  person  or  an  old  person,  by  a  man  or  by 
a  woman,  by  a  workingman  or  by  someone  who 
was  Avell-to-do.  The  different  makes  could  then 
be  located  and  compared  to  one  another  on 
scales  of  youthfulness,  masculinity,  and  social 
prestige;  and,  in  the  process,  one  of  the  Ford 
company's  dilemmas  was  quite  clearly  revealed. 

Mercury,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  an 
appropriate  car  to  move  up  to,  was  lower  on  the 
age  and  status  scales  than  Ford  itself.  It  seemed 
to  appeal  to  a  sort  of  flaming-youth  trade.  When 
the  question  was  asked  what  occupation  a  Mer- 
cury owner  might  have,  the  answer  was  often 
"racing  driver"  or  "dance-band  leader"— indi- 
cating how  unlikely  it  was  that  a  rising,  respecta- 
ble, middle-class  Ford  owner  would  "trade  up" 
to  a  Mercury,  the  way  a  Chevrolet  owner  might 
"trade  up"  to  a  Buick  Special. 

The  next  step  was  simply  to  capitalize  on 
weaknesses  in  the  competition,  especially  the 
rather  feeble  and  diffuse  imagery  of  Pontiac  and 
Dodge,  by  placing  oneself  in  the  gaps— near 
Buick  and  Oldsmobile,  which  had  clear  and 
powerful  images,  but  not  too  close.  In  male- 
female  imagery,  which  was  apparently  the  most 
significant,  Mercury  was  seen  as  highly  masculine 
while  Dodge  and  Pontiac  were  most  feminine. 
The  place  for  Edsel  was  thus  in  between  them,  a 
"family"  car  rather  than  predominantly  for  one 
sex.  In  social  class,  Pontiac,  Dodge,  and  Mer- 
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cury  were  ;it  the  workingman  extreme,  Buick 
and  Oldsmobile  at  the  well-to-do;  and  the  place 
for  Edsel  was  therefore  just  below  the  latter  two. 
On  the  age  scale,  Mercury  was  for  the  very 
young  and  Pontiac,  Buick,  and  Dodge  for  the 
old:  Edsel  would  aim  for  the  young,  but  not  too 
young— the  "young  married."  Putting  all  this 
together,  Wallace  summed  up  the  personality  of 
the  Edsel  in  a  single  phrase: 

"The  smart  car  for  the  younger  executive  or 
professional  family  on  its  way  up." 

And  there  you  had  it. 

BEFORE    AND  AFTER 

TH  E  shape  of  the  first  Edsel  had  been 
agreed  on  before  Wallace  began  his  in- 
vestigations. Fortunately,  he  and  the  design 
studio  (under  chief  stylist  Roy  A.  Brown)  were 
not  thinking  at  cross-purposes,  ft  advance  im- 
pressions are  correct— and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  published  "will-it-look- 
like-this?"  sketches  are  accurate— then  the  Edsel 
will  have  an  appearance  well  suited  to  its  per- 
sonality: brash,  ambitious,  and  highly  visible. 

"You  can  tell  what  it  is  a  block  away,"  Wallace 
says.  "In  Ford's  case  that  would  be  disastrous, 
but  we  have  to  be  conspicuous."  There  will  be 
eighteen  models  in  all,  grouped  in  four  series 
bearing  some  of  the  names  that  lost  out  to 
"Edsel"  as  the  over-all  title  in  the  final  vote- 
Ranger,  Pacer,  Corsair,  and  Citation.  Ten 
million  dollars  will  be  spent  on  advertising  (a 
staff  of  thirty-five  at  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  has 
put  in  over  a  year  planning  the  campaign)  to  be 
sure  that  the  Edsel  does  not  arrive  unnoticed. 

Whatever  happens  to  sales,  win  or  lose,  David 
Wallace  will  have  the  makings  of  a  study  that 
interests  him  even  more  than  those  he  has  com- 
pleted. He  is  already  engaged  in  a  before-and- 
after  questionnaire  that  will  offer  opportunities 


never  before  available— to  find  out  what  people's 
impression  of  a  totally  new  car  is  before  they 
have  seen  it,  then  what  impression  it  makes  on 
them  when  it  does  appear,  and  finally  to  what 
extent  that  impression  can  be  changed. 

Wallace  does  not  believe  that  market  research 
is  the  answer  to  all  his  company's  problems,  or 
that  it  should  get  in  the  way  of  the  designer,  for 
example.  "All  the  companies  have  each  other's 
designs  as  far  ahead  as  1959,  but  nobody  can 
really  know  what  the  context  will  be  three  years 
from  now.  All  we  can  do  is  advise  them  how  to 
merchandise  the  car;  we  can't  tell  them  how  to 
create  it." 

Which  is  where  management  can  still  be  an 
art.  Automobiles  have  become  articles  of  fashion, 
but  they  have  not  been  fashionable  long  enough 
to  demonstrate  how  abruptly  fashions  can 
change;  design  does  not  go  on  forever  in  the 
same  direction.  Just  as  dresses  can  only  go  up  or 
down  so  far,  automobiles  cannot  indefinitely  be 
lower,  longer,  and  faster.  Sooner  or  later  there 
will  be  a  reversaf. 

For  two  generations  the  Ford  family  produced 
men  who  could  foresee  such  turns,  who  were  in 
touch  with  their  times,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
opportunity  is  coming  for  the  third  generation, 
not  merely  to  emulate  General  Motors  but  to 
take  the  lead  in  satisfying  desires  the  consumer 
hardly  knows  he  has.  The  modern  American 
automobile,  as  the  increasing  popularity  of 
European  models  testifies,  is  not  the  object  of 
unmixed  admiration.  Many  Americans  are  made 
vaguely  uneasy  by  its  murderous  speed,  its  vulgar 
ostentation,  its  superfluous  size  and  power;  and 
some  of  them  will  some  day  be  ready  to  buy  a 
car  not  because  its  image  is  dashing  and  ambi- 
tious but  because  it  is  practical,  cleanly  designed, 
safe,  and  less  expensive.  This  is  an  opportunity 
that  Edsel  Ford,  and  his  father,  would  both  have 
understood. 


By  BEIRNE  LAY,  JR. 

Veteran  flyer,  film  producer, 
and  author  of  "Twelve  O'Clock  High" 


THE  JET 


Gil  Walker 


that  crashed  before  take-off 


A  fictional  account — hased  on  the  record  of 
many  military  flying  accidents — of  the  tiny 
mishaps  which  can  lead  a  pilot  into  disaster. 

JET  fighter  Number  313  taxied  onto  the  end 
of  the  runway,  cleared  for  take-off.  The 
Pilot,  a  young  major,  fastened  his  safety  belt, 
set  his  brakes,  and  ran  up  100  per  cent  rpm  on 
his  engine— a  huge,  long  corncob  that  made  up 
nearly  all  of  his  airplane.  Then  he  released  his 
toe  brakes.  The  wheels  rolled  the  first  inch.  And 
in  that  first  inch,  the  Pilot  of  Number  313  was 
doomed.  In  effect,  he  was  already  dead. 

A  mile  and  a  half  of  smooth,  white  concrete 
runway  narrowed  into  the  distance  in  front  of 
the  nose  of  the  gleaming,  javelin-sleek,  swept- 
wing  fighter— 8,000  feet  of  it,  more  than  ample 
for  the  6,700-foot  take-off  distance  calculated  in 
the  flight  plan. 

The  weather  was  good,  a  clear  bright  morning 
with  a  hot  sun  beating  down  on  the  shimmering 
California  desert.  Surface  winds  were  nearly 
dead  calm.  The  J-79  engine  was  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  turning  up  norma]  thrust.  No  me- 
chanical defect  lurked  anywhere  within  the 
complex  innards  of  the  aircraft.  The  Pilot  was 
highly  experienced  and  could  point  to  a  spotless 


safety  record  and  superior  past  performance. 
The  mission,  like  every  mission  in  the  Air  Force, 
had  been  minutely  planned:  gross  weight  at 
take-off  figured  to  the  pound;  runway  tempera- 
ture, surface-wind  velocity,  and  ever)  other 
factor  to  insure  the  mathematical  certainty  that 
the  wheels  of  Number  313  would  unstick  from 
the  runway  after  a  roll  of  6,700  feet.  No  one 
connected  with  the  planning  or  preparation  lor 
the  mission  was  guilty  of  a  fatal  blunder. 

Only  one  thing  was  wrong.  A  series  of  minor 
errors,  already  irrevocably  committed,  not  one 
of  which  was  fatal  in  itself,  when  added  together 
spelled  out  a  stark  fact:  Number  313  could  not 
possibly  get  off  the  8,000-foot  runway  safely. 

She  needed  8,100  feet,  instead  of  6,700  feet. 

Why? 

How  could  this  happen  in  a  precision  or- 
ganization like  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
where  hundreds  of  heavily  loaded  jet  aircraft 
take  off  every  day  without  incident?  The  Air 
Force  emphasizes  "flying  safety"  second  only 
to  accomplishment  of  its  primary  mission  and 
has  achieved  a  consistently  lower  accident  rate 
each  year  since  World  War  II. 

Part  of  the  answer  is  that  each  "routine" 
take-off  is  not  really  routine.  Rather,  it  is  a  kind 
of  triumph,  endlessly  repeated,  over  an  unseen 
enemy  always  lying  in  wait  to  prove  that  an 
accident  is  "no  accident."  It  is  a  triumph,  illus- 
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trated  in  reverse,  so  to  speak,  by  the  case  of 
Number  313,  which  highlights  one  of  the  new 
facts  ol  life  in  the  jet  age:  a  jet  take-off  is  more 
critical  than  the  familiar  take-off  in  a  propeller- 
driven  aircraft.  Far  more  so. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  visualize  the  situa- 
tion that  confronted  Number  313  is  to  think  of 
the  Pilot's  safety  margin— that  i, 300-foot  surplus 
he i  ween  his  estimated  6,700-foot  take-off  distance 
and  the  8, 000-foot  runway— as  money  in  the 
bank.  As  long  as  he  had  any  or  all  of  those  1,300 
feet,  he  was  in  the  black.  But  a  series  of  petty 
thefts  could  conceivably  put  him  in  the  red. 
Number  313  was  the  victim  of  four  such  thefts, 
plus  two  other  contributing  factors. 

Theft  number  one:  As  the  fighter  was  taxiing 
out.  the  control  tower  reported  practically  a 
dead  calm,  a  zero  wind,  as  forecast  in  the  flight 
plan.  However,  by  the  time  Number  313  actually 
started  her  take-off,  she  had  a  four-knot  tailwind. 
This  was  so  small  a  change  that  the  tower  opera- 
tor either  did  not  notice  it  or  did  not  consider 
it  important  enough  to  relay  it  to  the  Pilot. 
Certainly  this  was  no  drastic  windshift.  But  it 
cost  the  Pilot  310  feet  of  added  take-off  dis- 
tance required.  Unknown  to  him,  it  brought 
his  bank  balance  down  to  990  feet.  Still  plenty 
of  margin. 

Theft  number  two:  Take-off  had  been 
planned  for  11:15  a.m.,  at  which  time  the  run- 
way temperature  was  forecast  to  be,  and  actually 
was  97  degrees.  But  Number  313  had  taxied 
out  half  an  hour  late  because  of  a  valid  delay 
while  the  crew  chief  double-checked  a  malfunc- 
tioning fire-warning  fight  and  repfaced  a  bulb. 
During  this  delay  and  later,  while  the  fighter 
was  taxiing  for  over  a  mile  from  the  parking 
ramp  to  the  end  of  the  runway,  the  temperature 
rose  slightly  to  101  degrees.  A  prolonged  delay, 
say  of  an  hour,  would  have  automatically  neces- 
sitated a  revised  flight  plan,  but  the  Pilot  fol- 
lowed common  procedure,  in  view  of  the  shorter 
delay,  when  he  followed  his  original  flight  plan. 
This  unforeseen  and  seemingly  negligible  rise 
of  four  degrees  of  temperature  robbed  him  of 
another  190  feet,  since  hotter  air  adds  to  the 
take-off  roll  of  a  jet  in  two  ways.  The  engine 
develops  less  thrust,  and  the  wings  need  a  higher 
take-off  speed  in  the  thinner  air.  As  he  released 
his  toe  brakes,  the  Pilot  did  not  know  that  his 
bank  balance  was  now  down  to  800  feet. 

Theft  number  three:  The  Pilot  was  executing 
his  first  take-off  from  an  unfamiliar  air  base, 
having  arrived  the  previous  day  as  a  transient. 
Therefore  he  was  unaware  of  an  optical  illusion 
that  confronted  him  as  he  stared  down  the  run- 
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way  at  the  desert  floor,  rising  gradually  from  the 
far  end  of  the  runway  toward  a  distant  moun- 
tain range.  To  his  eyes,  the  runway  appeared 
to  slope  slightly  downhill  in  contrast  with  the 
rising  ground  beyond.  Actually,  there  was  an 
imperceptible  uphill  grade,  placing  the  far  end 
of  the  runway  260  feet  higher  than  where  he  sat, 
and  requiring  a  take-off  roll— under  existing  con- 
ditions of  a  tailwind  and  high  temperature— of 
an  additionai  550  feet.  Now.  unknown  to  the 
pilot,  his  bank  balance  had  shrunk  to  250 
feet,  ft  was  still  enough,  but  it  was  getting  close 
to  bankruptcy. 

Theft  number  four:  Lack  of  sleep  for  the 
pilot,  as  a  result  of  an  unexpected  change  in 
the  weather  during  the  previous  night,  became  a 
pertinent  factor.  Confident  he  would  be  weath- 
ered in  for  a  coupfe  of  days  until  a  cold  front 
passed,  he  had  left  the  base  on  the  evening 
before  to  enjoy  a  night  on  the  town  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

A    SHORT  SLEEP 

HI  S  family  and  his  girl  lived  not  far  from 
the  air  base,  and  their  convivial  reunion 
lasted  into  the  small  hours.  He  was  awakened 
after  three  and  a  half  hours  of  sleep  by  a  call 
from  the  base  notifying  him  of  a  break  in  the 
weather.  Since  he  was  under  orders  to  return  to 
his  home  base  as  soon  as  possible,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  bolt  a  cup  of  black  coffee, 
hustle  on  out  to  the  base,  and  start  wheeling 
and  dealing. 

You  don't  just  leap  into  the  cockpit  of  a 
supersonic  jet  fighter  and  take  off,  unless  you  are 
an  interceptor  pilot  on  tw^enty-four-hour  alert 
duty.  This  was  an  extended  navigational  mis- 
sion requiring  careful  planning,  prellight  inspec- 
tions, and  attention  to  the  check  lists.  And  there 
is  where  the  lack  of  sufficient  rest  led  to  the  final 
withdrawal  from  the  already  slim  bank  account 
of  Number  313. 

The  Pilot  arrived  to  find  that  the  Assistant 
Operations  Officer,  an  old  pal,  had  lent  a  hand 
and  figured  the  weight  of  fuel  in  the  main  tanks 
and  the  auxiliary  wing-tip  tanks,  based  on  ser- 
vicing performed  the  night  before.  It  had  been  a 
cold  night— an  important  factor.  In  arriving  at 
the  correct  weight,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a 
correction  for  temperature.  This  his  friend  had 
done,  but  inadvertently  he  had  applied  the 
collec  tion  the  wrong  way,  subtracting  it  instead 
of  adding  it.  A  gallon  of  fuel  will  weigh  more 
when  it  is  cold  and  dense  than  when  it  is  warm 
and  expanded  — just  ;i  fraction  of  a  pound  more, 
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but  it  adds  up  when  you're  dealing  with  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  fuel. 

The  Pilot  checked  over  his  friend's  figures. 
Partly  because  of  confidence,  based  on  past  ex- 
perience, in  the  other  man's  accuracy  and  con- 
scientiousness, and  partly  because  lack  of  rest 
had  affected  his  alertness,  the  Pilot  failed  to  spot 
his  friend's  slip-up.  Thus,  when  the  wheels  of 
Number  313  rolled  that  first  inch,  the  aircraft 
weighed  slightly  more  than  the  Pilot  thought  she 
did.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  it  might 
not  have  been  a  costly  error,  but  it  was  enough 
in  this  case  to  add  a  disastrous  350  feet  to  the 
distance  Number  313  must  travel  before  she 
could  become  airborne,  thereby  chipping  away 
the  remaining  250  feet  still  left  in  the  bank— 
and  then  some. 

Now  the  Pilot  was  in  the  red.  By  one  hundred 
feet.  Number  313  was  bankrupt  and  prepared 
to  drag  down  with  her  a  million-dollar  fighter 
and  the  life  of  an  invaluable  combat  pilot. 

Only  two  hopes  of  reprieve  for  this  Pilot  still 
lived.  First,  if  it  became  apparent  in  the  final 
stage  of  take-off  that  he'd  never  make  it,  he 
could  jettison  his  tip  tanks  and  lighten  his  load 
by  approximately  one  ton  of  the  extra  fuel. 
Secondly,  at  a  given  point  down  the  runway,  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  recognizing  that 
he  had  not  reached  a  predicted  airspeed.  Then 
he  could  yank  the  throttles  back  and  abort  the 
take-off  in  time  for  a  safe  stop.  But  this  second 
safeguard  had  already  been  taken  out  of  his 
hands  through  an  error  of  omission,  committed 
by  someone  now  far  removed  from  the  scene. 

The  runway,  originally,  had  been  7,600  feet 
long.  Recently,  400  feet  had  been  added  to  the 
end  from  which  Number  313  took  off.  But  the 
runway  markers— large  signs  placed  at  1,000-foot 
intervals  alongside  the  runway  to  enable  the 
pilot  to  see  at  a  glance  during  take-off  how 
much  runway  he  still  has  left— were  in  their 
original  locations.     The  fact  that  they  were 


scheduled  to  be  moved  back  400  feet  the  next 
day  was  just  twenty-four  hours  too  late. 

Black  smoke  pouring  from  her  tail  pipe,  Num- 
ber 313  rolled  forward,  gathering  momentum 
slowly,  the  thunder  of  her  departure  ricocheting 
off  the  buildings  along  the  flight  line.  When 
the  Pilot  passed  the  first  1,000-foot  marker,  he 
was  really  1,400  feet  down  the  runway.  The 
same  misinformation  was  waiting  to  mislead 
him  at  the  2,000-foot  and  the  3,000-foot  markers, 
depriving  him  of  his  last  chance  to  judge 
whether  or  not  his  take-off  was  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  plan. 

He  reached  his  maximum  refusal  speed  of 
106  knots  at  the  4,000-foot  marker.  Had  his 
airspeed  been  appreciably  below  the  briefed 
speed  at  this  juncture,  here  is  where  he  could 
—and  undoubtedly  would— have  refused  take-off. 
But  he  saw  that  his  airspeed  was  indicating 
within  two  knots  of  the  desired  speed.  He  con- 
tinued. What  he  didn't  know,  because  of  the 
hidden  extra  400  feet  he  had  covered,  was  that 
he  should  have  been  going  eight  knots  faster 
at  the  critical  moment  of  decision. 

NOW  the  end  of  that  once  endless-looking 
ribbon  of  white  concrete  began  to  unreel 
alarmingly  fast.  It  was  too  late  to  stop.  The 
Pilot  pressed  the  release  button  to  jettison  his 
tip  tanks.  Nothing  happened.  Malfunction  in 
the  circuit.  Consuming  precious  seconds,  he 
resorted  to  hand  operation  of  the  manual  release. 
The  tanks  dropped  clear. 

But  Number  313  was  still  solidly  on  the  run- 
way, still  below  the  minimum  take-off  speed 
of  her  stubby,  razor-blade  wings  as  the  last  foot 
of  the  concrete  blurred  in  under  the  nose. 
Reacting  out  of  automatic  desperation,  the 
Pilot  pulled  back  on  the  controls.  Number  313 
staggered  a  few  feet  into  the  air.  Instantly  he 
retracted  the  landing  gear,  fighting  to  reduce 
the  drag  and  gain  that  two  or  three  knots  of 
airspeed  that  might  still  spell  the 
difference.  Quivering  right  at  her 
stalling  speed,  the  heavy  fighter 
squashed  back  onto  the  rough,  ris- 
ing terrain  beyond  the  runway, 
plowing  ahead  at  140  knots.  Sec- 
onds later  came  the  explosion. 

For  Number  313,  time  and  dis- 
tance had  run  out.  And  for  her 
Pilot,  in  that  master  ledger  where 
no  mistakes  in  the  ultimate  arith- 
metic of  cause  and  effect  are  per- 
mitted to  occur,  the  account  was 
now  forever  closed. 
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The  Scandal 


in  TV  licensing 


How  seven  men  in  Washington  are  giving  away 
broadcasting  channels  worth  millions  of 
dollars — apparently  with  no  clear  guide  except 
their  personal  whims  and  political  pressure. 

IN  RECENT  months  the  air  in  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  and  Boston  has  been  thick 
with  rumors  of  political  favoritism  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  Some  of 
them  have  been  circulated  by  disgruntled  losers, 
but  the  case  against  the  FCC  does  not  rest  on 
these.  It  rests  on  the  record  of  the  Commis- 
sion's decisions  in  licensing  television  stations, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  bench  and  bar.  And 
on  the  basis  of  this  record  it  seems  clear  that 
the  FCC  is  dealing  a  heavy  blow  to  good  gov- 
ernment. 

Congress  is  becoming  aware  of  this  threat. 
Recently  a  House  Anti-trust  Committee  con- 
demned behind-doors  discussion  of  pending  cases 
between  representatives  of  the  industry  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  "This  practice,"  says  the 
Committee,  "is  repugnant  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  quasi-judicial  procedure."  But  the  Com- 
mittee neglects  to  mention  that  Congressmen 
themselves  set  the  example  by  intervening  on 
behalf  of  favored  constituents. 

Not  long  ago  a  TV  license  was  sold  for  over 
nine  million  dollars.  It  is  shocking  to  realize 
that  a  legally  protected  monopoly  of  such  value 
can  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  bureaucratic 
caprice.  But  this  is  not  the  most  serious  aspect 
of  the  phenomenon.  Doubt  as  to  the  rationality 
and  integrity  of  administrative  action  poisons 
the  well-springs  of  government.  Our  demo<  ra- 


tio virtues  of  mutual  respect,  regard  for  the 
attitudes  of  our  neighbors,  and  resort  to  persua- 
sion and  compromise  can  in  such  a  situation 
become  vices. 

It  has  been  a  stereotype  of  political  wisdom 
that  the  bureaucrat  is  ever  ready  to  exercise 
authority  arbitrarily.  But  there  is  the  far  greater 
danger  that  the  second-rate,  insecure  personality 
who  often  finds  his  way  into  bureacracy  will 
become  uncomfortable  at  having  to  exercise 
authority  and  will  anxiously  seek  to  placate 
as  many  interests  as  possible.  This  fear  to  offend, 
complaisance,  and  readiness  to  listen  and  be 
"fair"  and  "reasonable"  clog  the  muscles  of  the 
will,  and  what  begins  in  amiability  can  end  in 
corruption.  Undeniably  there  are  great  values 
in  the  widespread  consent  to  government  which 
our  democracy  produces.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
has  government  regulation  made  more  brilliant 
creative  contributions  to  society.  But  if  the 
administrator  is  not  disinterested,  government 
will  surely  lose  the  credit  which  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  its  moral  leadership  and  creative 
initiative. 

The  trouble  with  the  Communications  Com- 
mission begins  with  the  statute  under  which  it 
operates.  Originally  it  was  passed  to  take  care 
of  a  crisis:  the  courts  had  decided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  without  authority 
to  limit  the  number  of  broadcasters.  As  a  result 
many  programs  could  be  broadcast  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  wave  length,  and  their  chaotic 
interference  with  each  other  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  usefulness  of  radio.  Consequently,  in 
1927  power  was  conferred  on  the  Radio  Com- 
mission (later  the  FCC)  to  limit  the  number 
of  broadcasters.  But  Congress  gave  the  Com- 
mission no  guides  whatever  to  enable  it  to 
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choose  among  rival  applicants,  or  to  regulate 
the  performance  of  those  who  were  licensed. 
The  statute  simply  provided  that  a  license 
should  l>e  granted  to  an  applicant  if  "public 
convenience,  interest,  or  necessity  will  be  served 
therein."  and,  very  generally,  that  the  Com- 
mission should  "study  new  uses  for  radio,  pro- 
vide  for  experimental  uses  of  frequencies,  and 
generally  encourage  the  larger  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  radio  in  the  public  interests." 

Perhaps  Congress  failed  to  see  the  difficult 
problems  that  were  to  arise  in  licensing  and 
regulating  broadcasting— a  not  unlikely  assump- 
tion since  the  legislation  was  first  adopted  in 
1927  and  re-enacted  in  1934.  But  the  problems 
have  since  become  glaringly  acute,  and  though 
Congress  has  unceasingly  criticized  and  investi- 
gated the  Commission,  it  has  not  in  all  these 
years  made  a  single  contribution  to  policy, 
except  through  threats  of  committees  and  pres- 
sure exerted  over  the  telephone. 

A  broad  delegation  of  power  to  an  admin- 
istrative agency  is  not  unusual.  Both  our  rail- 
road and  public-utility  commissions  are  author- 
ized to  fix  the  rates  for  services  and  otherwise 
regulate  utilities.  But  when  the  utility  legis- 
lation was  passed,  there  was  a  precisely  isolated 
problem,  and  the  legislative  attitudes  for  deal- 
ing with  it  were  well  understood,  if  not  expli- 
citly expressed.  The  Communications  Commis- 
sion, however,  began  lite  in  a  legislative  vac- 
uum. 

WHO   GETS    THE  PLUMS? 

WHEN  faced  with  two  applicants  for 
the  same  broadcasting  facility,  there- 
fore, the  Commission  had  to  devise  some  tech- 
nique for  determining  which  one  should  get 
the  license.  Furthermore,  since  by  statute  the 
license  is  good  only  for  three  years,  each  time 
its  renewal  is  in  question,  the  Commission  is 
once  again  faced  with  the  question  of  whether 
the  licensee  or  some  other  entrepreneur  should 
have  the  frequency. 

The  Commission  decided  that  the  choice 
should  be  made  on  grounds  which  were  rele- 
vant to  the  effective  use  of  the  broadcast  me- 
dium. Gradually  it  developed  criteria  which 
purported  to  enable  it  to  choose,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  among  two  or  more  applicants, 
and  then  to  decide,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
whether  the  licensee  was  entitled  to  a  renewal. 

In  devising  these  criteria  it  was  treading  on 
treacherous  ground.  What,  indeed,  are  good 
radio  and  good  TV?  If  the  people  want  cakes 
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and  ale,  does  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  public 
authority  to  state  that  they  shall  have  only  so 
much  cakes  and  ale  and  the  rest  physic?  And 
if  good  radio  can  be  defined,  what  kind  of 
organizations  and  persons  are  best  fitted  to  pro- 
vide it?  It  takes  little  imagination  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  predicament  of  an  agency  which 
is  called  upon  to  answer  such  touchy  and  un- 
precedented questions  without  any  guidance 
whatever  from  Congress,  the  authorized  voice 
of  the  people. 

Yet,  up  to  a  point,  the  Commission  did  not 
hesitate  to  grasp  this  thorny  nettle.  It  started 
with  the  large  concept  that  radio  has  public 
functions— of  both  entertaining  and  educating 
the  citizenry;  of  providing  a  platform  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  arts,  the  discussion  of 
public  questions,  the  propagation  of  news,  and 
—somewhat  more  delicate— for  religious  obser- 
vation and  worship. 

The  Commission  has  not  dictated  precisely 
what  the  balance  should  be  among  the  desirable 
and  inevitable  uses.  It  has  done  no  more  than 
announce  that  some  balance  there  must  be; 
and  it  has  been  persistently  attacked  for  its 
hesitant  timidity  in  enforcing  this  policy.  But 
it  must  be  recalled  in  its  defense  that  it  has 
no  express  statutory  warrant  for  any  policy  in 
these  areas;  that  in  this  country— as  opposed 
to  Britain  with  its  governmentally  produced 
radio— there  is  little  or  no  tradition  for  con- 
trolling communications  or  for  administering 
authoritative  cultural  or  moral  dispensations. 

A  more  controversial  and  difficult  task  was 
the  formulation  of  criteria  for  choosing  among 
applicants.  It  is  elementary  and  basic  that  the 
applicant  must  be  decent  and  law-abiding,  with 
sufficient  intelligence  and  integrity  to  fulfill 
the  public  responsibility  placed  upon  the  broad- 
caster. He  must  also  be  required  to  make  a 
tolerably  concrete  demonstration  that  his  pro- 
posed program  will  have  the  necessary  variety 
and  interest,  and  that  he  has  the  means  for 
delivering  what  he  promises.  The  Commis- 
sion has  further  indicated  that  an  applicant 
whose  management  and  proposed  personnel  are 
ultimately  connected  with  the  community  and 
prepared  to  devote  most  of  their  time  to  a  study 
of  the  community's  needs  will  be  preferred  to 
an  absentee  owner. 

Most  controversial  of  all  the  Commission's 
criteria— and  the  one  in  which  it  is  today  foun- 
dering most  dangerously— is  the  so-called  diver- 
sification policy.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the 
current  trend  is  toward  fewer  and  fewer  news- 
papers  and  other  outlets   of  communication. 
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Many  American  cities  are  already  one-newspaper 
towns.  Newspapers  were  quite  understandably 
interested  in  radio  in  its  earliest  beginnings, 
and  have  been  successful  in  securing  an  impor- 
tant number  of  the  most  valuable  AM  and  TV 
licenses.  Furthermore,  a  newspaper  licensee  may 
own  a  number  of  newspapers,  sometimes  within 
a  well-defined  region,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
AM  and  TV  stations— since  the  rules  of  the 
Commission  which  prohibit  the  ownership  of 
more  than  seven  AM  and  seven  TV  stations  say 
nothing  about  other  media. 

The  dangers  of  this  concentration  of  com- 
munication facilities  are  obvious.  A  monopoly 
of  channels  of  communication  is  a  monopoly  of 
the  approaches  to  the  mind  of  the  citizenry.  The 
lack  of  competition  may  produce  a  deterioration 
in  the  tone  and  extent  of  the  service  provided, 
and  so  ultimately  of  the  cultural  level  of  the 
community.  And  in  those  communities  in  which 
there  are  still  two  or  more  newspapers,  a  grant 
of  a  TV  license  to  one  may  spell  the  doom  of 
the  other.  Because  a  TV  license  is  by  its  nature 
a  monopoly,  the  profit  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  investment.  The  favored  newspaper  may 
offer  special  advantages  to  advertisers  and  read- 
ers below  cost,  and  retrench  its  losses  from  its 
TV  earnings.  Ultimately  its  rival  will  be  com- 
pelled to  withdraw. 

Because  of  these  various  considerations  the 
Communications  Commission  has  formulated  a 
so-called  policy  of  diversification.  Thus,  if  two 
applicants  are  equal  in  other  respects,  the  appli- 
cant who  is  not  affiliated  with  other  newspaper 
or  communications  media  will  be  preferred. 
Some  think  the  Commission  should  have  a  firm 
rule  against  ever  granting  a  license  to  a  news- 
paper. But  whenever  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Commission  was  pursuing  such  a  policy, 
there  has  been  such  strong  protest  in  Congress 
that  the  Commission  has  been  compelled  to  dis- 
avow the  action. 

These,  then,  are  the  purported  criteria  for 
making  choices  among  competing  applicants. 
They  are,  in  my  opinion,  relevant  criteria.  They 
further  important  social  and  economic  interests. 
They  have  secured  the  approval  of  the  courts. 

But  they  are  unfortunately  extremely  impre- 
cise, and  they  are  capable  of  infinite  manipula- 
tion. They  can  become— and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
record  shows  that  they  have  become— spurious 
criteria,  used  to  justify  results  otherwise 
arrived  at. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  a  charge  of 
this  sort  cannot  be  demonstrated  with  the 
kind  of  certainty  that  would  be  necessary  to 


hang  a  man.  But  two  cases  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
last  year  must  cause  any  thinking  man,  any  man 
who  looks  hopefully  to  government,  acute  dis- 
comfort. 

THE  CLARKSBURG 

AND    MCCLATCHY  CASES 

TH  E  first  is  Clarksburg  Publishing  Com- 
pany v.  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. In  this  case,  the  Clarksburg  Publishing 
Company,  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper  in  Clarks- 
burg, West  Virginia,  protested  the  grant  of  a  TV 
license  to  the  Ohio  Valley  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion. If  Ohio  Valley's  application  were  granted 
it  would  have  direct  or  indirect  ownership  in- 
terests in  two  television  stations  serving  Clarks- 
burg. It  already  had  similar  interests  in  nearby 
radio  stations.  News  Publishing  Company,  an 
affiliate,  published  morning,  evening,  and  Sun- 
day newspapers  in  Wheeling,  fifty-eight  miles 
away,  and  papers  in  eight  other  cities  in  West 
Virginia.  Nine  communities  in  West  Virginia, 
including  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  and  Fair- 
mont—the third,  fifth,  and  sixth  largest  cities, 
respectively— were  completely  dependent  on 
Ohio  Valley  for  their  local  daily  newspapers. 

Out  of  only  nine  cities  in  the  state  which  have 
both  morning  and  evening  daily  papers,  Ohio 
Valley  controlled  both  papers  in  three:  Fair- 
mont, Parkersburg  and  Wheeling.  It  also  con- 
trolled six  of  the  twelve  single  daily  newspapers 
published  in  the  state.  The  combined  circula- 
tion of  all  daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
northern,  north  central,  and  eastern  portions  of 
West  Virginia— where  Ohio  Valley  Broadcasting 
Corporation  interests  predominated— was  191,- 
922.  Of  this  figure  121,005  represented  the  daily 
circulation  of  newspapers  published  or  con- 
trolled by  News  Publishing  Company. 

Originally  there  had  been  a  rival  applicant  for 
the  TV  license,  and  the  two  applications  had 
been  set  down  for  a  comparative  hearing.  Then 
the  rival  withdrew,  after  being  paid  $14,390  by 
Ohio— purportedly  its  out-of-pocket  expenses  in 
pressing  the  application.  The  next  day  an  award 
was  made  to  Ohio,  without  reference  to  the 
Commission's  policy  of  diversification  and  with- 
out investigation  of  whether  or  not  the  payment 
to  the  rival  applicant  covered  merely  bona  fide 
expense. 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Company  protested  the 
grant  of  a  TV  license  to  so  formidable  a  rival 
in  the  communications  field,  and  asked  for  a 
hearing.  This  request  was  denied  by  the  Commis- 


Devoting  the  talents  of  outstanding  people.  Staying  ahead  of  potential  aggressors  requires  quality  of  people  as  well  as  equipment! 


How  General  Electric 
is  trying  to  help  meet  the 
increasing  challenges  of  defense 
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Today  Americans  are  being  forced 
to  think  in  a  totally  new  way  about  na- 
tional defense.  The  L  nited  States  can 
no  longer  expect  to  build  military 
strength  after  an  attack,  but  must  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  discourage  aggres- 
sion and  maintain  peace. 

\  et.  at  the  same  time  that  a  sizable 
portion  of  research,  development,  and 
production  is  constantly  devoted  to 
defense,  we  as  a  nation  are  striving  to 
continue  to  advance  our  living  levels. 

Security  with  solvency 

The  resources  of  the  nation  are  not 
limitless.  Maintaining  securitv  with 
solvency  presents  a  challenge  to  busi- 
ness and  government  to  make  sure 
that  every  citizen  is  getting  the  most 
for  his  defense  dollar. 

In  helping  meet  this  challenge, 
General  Electric  is: 

•  Devoting  the  talents  of  nearly  half 


of  the  company's  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians  to  defense  activity. 

•  Bringing  to  bear  its  large-scale  re- 
sources to  pioneer  vast  and  compli- 
cated defense  projects  .  .  .  and  then 
breaking  down  die  big  jobs  into  tasks 
to  which  thousands  of  other  businesses 
contribute  their  specialized  skills. 

•  Trying  to  conduct  defense  work  as 
a  business  instead  of  an  interruption 
of  business. 

Toward  greater  defense  values 

Meeting  defense  requirements  is  a 
continuing  duty  of  responsible  busi- 
ness. General  Electric  believes,  how- 
ever, that  even  fuller  value  from  in- 
dustry participation  can  be  gained  by 
infusing  into  defense  work  the  same 
free-enterprise  incentives  that  keep  the 
civilian  economy  vigorous  and  able 
to  supplv  good  values  to  customers. 

One  wav  is  to  encourage  maximum 


incentives  for  cost  reduction  in  which 
both  the  taxpayer  and  the  producer 
share  in  savings:  another  is  to  stimu- 
late risk  taking  by  making  possible  re- 
turns on  defense  accomplishments  that 
warrant  greater  private  investment. 
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General  Dectric 
profit  on 
commercial 
Average  prolt-  business 
General  Electric 's 
iefense  products 


As  General  Electric  sees  it.  fully 
utilizing  the  incentives  of  a  free  society 
will  deliver  to  every  citizen  greater 
defense  value  for  his  tax  dollars  .  .  . 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  pro- 
vide Americans  with  the  highest  living 
levels  anvwhere  in  the  world. 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


//  you  uould  like  more  information  about 
General  Electric  s  vieus  and  actiiities  con- 
cerning national  defense,  please  vcrite  us 
at  Department  J2-119.  Schenectady,  .V.  Y. 


arly  half  of  G.E.'s  technical  personnel  is  assigned  to  defense  work,  even  though  it  is  only  about  20%  of  the  company's  total  business. 


iging  to  bear  large-scale  resources.  Typ-  Mobilizing  the  skills  of  businesses  of  all  sizes.  In  taking  responsibility  for  complicated 

of  complex  jobs  undertaken  by  General  defense  projects,  and  breaking  them  down  into  jobs  smaller  firms  can  handle,  General 

ctric  is  development  of  atomic  reactors  Electric  brings  together  the  specialized  talents  of  many  businesses.  Here  are  a  few  repre- 

submarines  (like  the  Seawolf,  above),  sentatives  of  more  than  800  firms  which  help  General  Electric  produce  large  radar  units. 


The  revolutionary  J79  jet  engines  powering  the  new  B-58  supersonic  bomber  and  F-101A  fighter-interceptor^, 
were  developed  by  General  Electric.  The  J79  i>-  the  most  powerful  jet  engine  for  its  weight  yet  built. 
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sion.  The  Court,  reversing  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission, humcl  nothing  in  the  record  to  jus- 
tify the  Commission's  disregard  of  its  own 
announced  policy:  "Nothing  in  the  .  .  .  record 
dispels  the  strong  impression  that,  on  the  con- 
centration of  control  issue  alone,  the  grant 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest."  The  mat- 
ter was  returned  to  the  Commission  for,  at  the 
very  least,  a  hearing  and  a  statement  by  the 
Commission  justifying  its  departure  from  its 
announced  standards. 

C  O  M  P  A  R  E  this  w  ith  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  McClatchy  Broadcasting  Case. 
McClatchy  was  the  owner  of  a  chain  of  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  in  the  Central  Valley 
of  California.  It  applied  for  a  TV  station  in 
Sacramento.  Another  company,  Telecasters, 
made  a  rival  application.  Initially  Telecasters 
was  permitted  to  amend  its  application  to  in- 
crease the  height  of  its  antenna  so  that  its  cover- 
age might  be  equal  to  that  proposed  by  Mc- 
Clatchy. 

Following  the  usual  Commission  procedure, 
the  hearing  was  conducted  by  a  so-called  trial 
examiner.  The  examiner  found  that  McClatchy 
was  superior  to  Telecasters  in  all  respects  except 
"diversification  of  control  of  the  media  of  mass 
communication."  He  discovered,  however,  that 
McClatchy  had  never  engaged  in  the  practices 
frequently  associated  with  monopolistic  conduct 
in  the  public-information  field,  e.g.,  cutthroat 
rate-slashing  or  personnel  pirating.  He  noted 
also  that  there  was  a  multiplicity  of  mass-com- 
munication media  in  the  area  to  be  served.  He 
awarded  the  license  to  McClatchy.  The  Commis- 
sion, reversing  him,  disagreed  as  to  the  relative 
superiority  of  McClatchy  and  Telecasters  and 
then  rejected  McClatchy  almost  solely  on  the 
diversification  issue. 

McClatchy  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
which,  holding  that  the  Commission  had  acted 
within  the  legitimate  area  of  its  discretion,  up- 
held the  decision.  But  during  the  appeal  curious 
things  were  happening.  Immediately  upon  re- 
ceiving its  construction  license,  Telecasters  peti- 
tioned the  Commission  to  permit  it  to  reduce 
the  height  of  its  antenna,  and  the  Commission 
forthwith  agreed.  McClatchy  protested  and 
asked  for  a  reopening  of  the  comparative  hear- 
ing. This  the  Commission  denied.  And  all  this 
time  the  case  was  on  appeal!  McClatchy  ap- 
pealed a  second  time,  and  the  Court  stated 
indignantly  that  it  was  "unseemly  for  the  Com- 
mission without  the  knowledge  or  permission  of 
the  court  to  substitute  another  grant  for  that 
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which  is  being  judicially  examined  on  appeal." 
It  ordered  the  Commission  to  reopen  the  hear- 
ing. 

Thus,  in  the  Clarksburg  case  the  Commission 
refused  even  to  consider  diversification;  in  the 
McClatcIiy  case  diversification  became  the  con- 
trolling consideration. 

A  more  recent  decision  awarding  the  im- 
mensely valuable  TV  Channel  5  in  Boston  adds 
to  this  picture  of  contradiction.  There  were 
originally  six  applicants,  four  of  whom  held  the 
course  to  the  end.  The  winner  was  the  Boston 
Herald,  already  the  owner  of  a  morning,  evening, 
and  Sunday  newspaper,  and  licensee  of  an  AM 
and  TV  radio  station.  The  Commission,  duly 
noting  its  diversification  policy,  nevertheless 
awarded  the  license  to  the  Herald. 

How  did  the  Commission  rationalize  its  ac- 
tion? The  reason  given  was  that  the  Herald's 
experience  in  operating  its  radio  station  assured 
a  good  TV  performance.  Is  this  not  the  very 
heart  of  contradiction?  If,  on  the  basis  of  its 
past  performance,  one  already  in  the  communi- 
cations business  is  to  be  preferred,  what  room 
is  there  for  the  diversification  policy? 

A  further  feature  of  the  case  underlines  the 
doubts  raised  by  the  decision.  The  Herald's 
chief  newspaper  rival,  the  Globe,  after  the  close 
of  the  hearing,  offered  affidavits  of  its  officers 
showing  that  the  Herald  had  put  constant  pres- 
sure on  it  to  merge  the  two  newspapers,  and 
when  the  proposals  were  refused  said:  "Wait 
until  we  get  the  television  station  and  see  what 
happens." 

The  Globe  asked  for  a  reopening  of  the  hear- 
ing to  present  this  evidence.  The  Globe's  move 
came  very  late,  it  is  true,  but  the  information 
was  quite  unknown  to  the  other  applicants  until 
the  affidavits  were  filed.  The  Commission  re- 
jected the  motions  to  reopen,  partly  because  of 
their  lateness,  but  also  because  the  alleged  be- 
havior of  the  Herald  was  "magnified  out  of  pro- 
portion" and  its  threats  should  be  attributed  to 
"pique"— thus  cavalierly  disposing  of  these  seri- 
ous charges  without  giving  the  parties  even  a 
chance  either  to  prove  them  or  to  explore  their 
relevance. 

WHAT    CAN    BE  DONE 

THESE  are  not  isolated  instances.  But  by 
their  striking  character  they  cast  a  strong 
light  on  much  that  has  been  ambiguous,  and 
bring  into  focus  a  pattern  of  administration 
which  has  been  growing  steadily  more  disturb- 
ing over  the  past  few  years.  There  is  not  space 


"VISION         IS         INDISPENSABLE         TO  PROGRESS 


How  many  years  have  research, 
drugs  and  doctors  added  to  your  life? 


Alexander  the  Great  died  at  33, 
Mozart  at  35,  Keats  at  26.  Genera- 
tions ago  it  was  an  accepted  tragedy 
of  life  that  legions  of  the  young  and 
promising  would  be  swept  away 
by  disease. 

One  by  one,  serious  maladies  have 
yielded  to  scientific  attack.  In  the 
past  56  years  alone,  life  expectancy 
has  increased  an  amazing  21  years, 
and  climbs  steadily. 

Continuing  research  by  pharmaceu- 
tical companies  is  one  reason  why- 
people  live  longer  and  healthier. 
Typical  of  the  new  drugs — tetracy- 
cline, the  antibiotic  that  eliminates 


the  terrors  of  many  infectious  dis- 
eases; tranquilizing  drugs,  such  as 
meprobamate,  which  permit  thou- 
sands of  tense,  high-strung  people  to 
lead  productive  lives. 

In  far-sighted  research — new  and 
more  efficient  products — the  phar- 
maceutical industry,  working  in  an 
atmosphere  of  economic  freedom, 
shares  with  the  medical  profession  a 
major  contribution  to  mankind. 


How  banks  may  play  a  part  in  scien- 
tific progress  is  aptly  illustrated  by 
our  own  close  association  with  phar- 
maceutical companies.  For  many 
years  Bankers  Trust,  with  its  corre- 
spondent banks,  has  worked  with 
leading  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers, supplying  financial  services 
adapted  to  their  special  needs.  We 
would  like  to  do  the  same  jor  you  in  your 
business.  Call  on  us. 


Bankers  Trust 


Company 


16  Wall  Street,  New  York  15,  N.Y.  Rector  2-8900 


A I  ember 

Federal 

Deposit 

Insurance 

Corporation 
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here  to  evaluate  the  whole  performance,  but 
enough  has  been  shown,  I  think,  to  cause  alarm. 
Standards  are  announced  only  to  be  ignored, 
ingeniously  explained  away,  or  so  occasionally 
applied  that  their  very  application  seems  a 
mockery  of  justice. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  immediate  or 
easy  remedies  for  the  situation.  The  present 
modes  of  regulation  and  the  existing  structure 
of  broadcasting  are  powerfully  entrenched.  It 
might  have  been  possible  at  an  earlier  time  to 
have  taxed  the  monopoly  profits  of  broadcasting; 
to  have  levied,  for  example,  an  annual  license 
fee  proportional  to  profit,  and  thus  to  have  re- 
duced the  pressures  for  administrative  irregu- 
larity. But  the  enormous  investments  which 
have  been  made  preclude  such  a  drastic  revision 
of  the  legal  structure. 

Congress  might,  to  be  sure,  clarify  and  re- 
inforce the  already  developed  licensing  criteria, 
most  of  which  are  in  themselves  quite  sound. 
Statutory  enactment  would  somewhat  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  courts  in  reviewing  and  con- 
trolling wayward  administrative  activity.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  such  legislation  would 
not  substantially  narrow  the  range  of  adminis- 
trative discretion.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
the  nature  of  the  broadcasting  problem  does  not 
lend  itself  to  solution  by  formulas  which  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  official  judgment. 

In  this  it  is  like  most  government  regulation 
today.  Regulation  assumes  legislative  deter- 
mination only  of  the  major  policy  conflicts,  with 
a  resulting  firm  declaration  of  the  regulatory 
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principles  to  be  applied;  a  grant  of  sufficient  dis- 
cretion to  find  the  best  ways  and  means  to  adapt 
these  policies  to  a  constantly  developing  situa- 
tion; and  a  well-informed,  imaginative,  dis- 
interested bureaucracy  operating  in  a  judicial 
spirit.  . 

Though  Congress  has  been  notably  wreak  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  in  providing  policy  guides, 
strong  administration  would  have  in  some 
measure  filled  the  void.  But  in  our  administra- 
tive, as  in  our  legislative,  life,  compromise, 
camaraderie,  and  trafficking  are  eating  away  at 
the  fabric  of  the  legal  structure.  This  is  a  mas- 
sive trend  and  can  be  fought  only  if  there  is  a 
public  opinion  aware  of  this  threat  to  effective 
government. 

The  challenge  is  a  tremendous  one.  In  our 
present  context  it  will  require  an  unwonted  dis- 
cipline and  restraint  in  many  quarters.  We  must 
re-establish  the  notion  that  commissioners  when 
they  have  a  case  before  them  are  quasi-judicial 
officers.  Congressmen,  high  officials  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  partv  politicos  must  refuse  to 
approach  commissioners.  The  commissioners  in 
their  turn  must  close  their  doors  and  ears  to 
everything  except  the  record  made  openly  be- 
fore them.  A  litigant  would  not  dare  procure 
his  Congressman  to  intercede  with  a  judge.  We 
must  establish  a  tradition  which  makes  the  show 
of  influence  equally  unthinkable  in  an  adminis- 
trative proceeding.  It  would  be  an  important 
step  in  the  building  of  such  a  tradition  for 
Congress  by  statute  to  give  authoritative  expres- 
sion to  these  principles. 


THE  ORIGINAL  FORMULA  FOR  SITUATION  COMEDY 

(/  could  not  love  thee  half  so  much  loved  1  not  Lucy  more.) 

ANEW  species  of  Dramatic  Composition  has  been  introduced,  under  the  name 
of  Sentimental  Comedy,  in  which  the  virtues  of  Private  Life  are  exhibited,  rather 
than  the  Vices  exposed;  and  the  Distresses  rather  than  the  Faults  of  Mankind, 
make  our  interest  in  the  piece.  ...  In  these  Plays  almost  all  the  Characters  are 
good,  and  exceedingly  generous;  they  are  lavish  enough  of  their  Tin  Money  on 
the  stage,  and  though  they  want  Humour,  have  abundance  of  Sentiment  and 
Feeling.  If  they  happen  to  have  Faults  or  Foibles,  the  Spectator  is  taught  not 
only  to  pardon,  but  to  applaud  them,  in  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts,  so  that  Folly,  instead  of  being  ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  the  Comedy 
aims  at  touching  our  Passions  without  the  power  of  being  truly  pathetic. 

—Oliver  Goldsmith,  in  Westminster  Magazine,  1772. 


CAPTAIN  OF  THE  TEAM  THAT  WON— IN  STYLE 

(AND  WON  CHEERS  FROM  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION) 


Contrary  to  what  some  people  in  Detroit  think,  the  stylists 
at  Chrysler  Corporation  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball. 

It's  simply  that  the  forward-looking  men  who  shape  our 
cars  know  design  and  they  know  people  —  a  combination 
that  puts  styling  prediction  on  pretty  solid  ground. 

Awhile  back,  Virgil  Max  Exner,  above,  head  man  of  the 
team,  predicted  that  people  would  go  for  a  dart  or  wedge 
design  in  cars  because  it's  the  motion  shape.  It's  functional. 
Jet  planes  use  it— so  do  missiles  and  racing  boats. 

Last  October,  the  five  cars  that  bore  the  stamp  of  this  convic- 
tion—having been  exhaustively  tested,  probed  and  proved 
at  the  company— went  before  the  highest  tribunal,  you,  the 
Board  of  Public  Opinion. 

And  then?  And  then  history  was  made.  People  took  in  the 
look,  lift  and  grace  of  this  new  shape  of  motion  and  loved 
it.  They  saw  that  the  shape  was  built  in,  not  added  on.  And 


they  discovered  that  the  engineering  was  every  bit  as  daring, 
different  and  triumphant  as  the  appearance.  Torsion-Aire 
Ride  .  .  .  Pushbutton  TorqueFlite  transmission  .  .  .  Total- 
Contact  brakes  .  .  .  were  real  news,  big  news!  And  so, 
shortly,  were  the  sales  figures. 

Today,  it  is  clear  that  the  switch  is  on  to  the  cars  of 
The  Forward  Look.  One  out  of  every  five  cars  purchased 
is  a  Plymouth,  Dodge,  De  Soto,  Chrysler  or  Imperial! 

How  did  it  all  come  about?  Virgil  Exner  would  be  the  first 
to  tell  you :  there's  a  climate  of  vigorous  thinking  at  Chrysler 
Corporation.  It  includes  vastly  expanding  research,  engi- 
neering and  production  facilities— a  regrouping  of  manu- 
facturing operations  for  more  efficiency  and  cost  control- 
as  well  as  an  aggressive  marketing  outlook. 

In  short,  it's  The  Forward  Look— and  it  points  to  progress 
that  we  hope  will  continue  to  win  growing  enthusiasm  from 
you— the  Board  of  Public  Opinion. 


Mr.  Exner  and  his  team 
of  stylists  were  recently 
awarded  the  Industrial 
Designers'  Institute 
gold  medal  for  estab- 
lishing continuity  of 
design  in  the  five  lines 
of  19.i7  cars  while  main- 
taining separate  design 
identity  for  each  line. 


THE  FO/RWARO  LOOK 
CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


> 


PLYMOUTH    •    DODGE    •    DE  SOTO    •    CHRYSLER    •  IMPERIAL.   •    DODGE  TRUCKS 


After  Hours 


BARD    IN  BOSTON 

ACCORDING  to  the  news- 
papers, the  Boston  Arts  Festi- 
\al  will  have  to  find  a  new  home 
for  itself  next  year.  For  six  seasons 
this  cultural  jamboree  of  tents  and 
folding  chairs  has  occupied  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Public  Garden— twenty 
acres  of  flower  beds,  lagoon,  and 
well-placarded  specimens  of  Ulmus 
axnericana— which  runs  along  Boyls- 
ton  Street  approximately  from  the 
statue  of  Wendell  Phillips  to  that  of 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  Bostonians 
and  their  children  attending  the 
open-air  theater  and  under-canvas 
art  exhibits  ("YOU  could  paint  as 
well  as  thatl")  have  apparently  flat- 
tened the  turf  with  so  many  feet, 
picnic  baskets,  and  outspread 
blankets  that  Frank  R.  Kelly,  the 
Park  Commissioner,  had  to  call  a 
halt.  This  seems  to  me  a  great  pity, 
especially  after  the  very  warm  but 
rewarding  evening  that  I  spent  there 
late  in  June,  in  the  company  of 
about  seven  thousand  other  people, 
listening  to  a  poet  read  his  poems. 

Edward  Estlin  Cummings  is  a 
local  boy  (his  father  taught  at  Har- 
vard and  then  became  a  Boston 
clergyman),  so  that  in  a  sense  this  was 
a  homecoming.  It  was  in  any  event  a 
respectful  salute  from  Boston  to  one 
of  her  sons— a  Festival  medal  and  a 
$500  prize.  She  had  even  found  a 
Yale  man  to  make  the  award,  Archi- 
bald MacLeish,  last  year's  winner 
and  a  Harvard  professor  too,  who  in- 
troduced Cummings  and  launched 
him  on  the  task  of  filling  (as  Mac- 
Leish called  it)  "the  enormous  room" 
ol  the  Public  Garden. 


The  audience  leaned  somewhat  to 
the  cultivated  (or  student)  side, 
about  two-thirds  women  to  one-third 
men  (though  the  men  did  not  look 
as  though  they  had  been  dragged 
there).  With  that  Bostonian  tact 
which  reconciles  free  access  to  the 
public  with  comfort  for  those  who 
can  afford  it,  a  pie-shaped  quarter 
of  the  area  had  been  roped  off  for 
those  who  preferred  to  sit  on  the 
grass  for  free.  The  rest  of  us  paid 
twenty-five  cents  apiece  for  our 
chairs.  It  occurred  to  me,  looking  at 
such  a  turn-out  for  poetry,  that  this 
was  the  week  in  Boston  when  three 
department  stores  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. Off  to  the  left  the  swan-boats, 
beloved  by  generations  of  Bos- 
tonians. maintained  their  slow  and 
majestic  attempt  to  imitate  a  pair  of 
real-life  swans. 

MacLeish  paid  tribute  to  Cum- 
mings as  one  of  the  "few  pure  lyric 
voices"  in  the  world  at  present,  and 
he  went  on  to  say  that,  while  the  two 
of  them  had  sometimes  differed 
about  poetry,  he  had  boundless  re- 
spect for  his  colleague's  accomplish- 
ment. In  passing,  he  tried  to  correct 
two  false  impressions:  one,  that  Cum- 
mings' sole  contribution  to  the  craft 
was  eccentric  typography;  and  two, 
that  he  was  "some  kind  of  Com- 
munist." On  that  latter  point,  Mac- 
Leish observed  that  "Estlin"  had 
been  against  totalitarianism  for  dec- 
ades longer  than  some  recent  con- 
verts to  the  cause.  And  those  bean- 
eaters,  bless  their  hearts,  applauded. 

The  two  men  were  quite  evidently 
more  interested  in  getting  on  with 
the  main  poetic  business  of  the  eve- 
ning than  in  giving  speeches.  Cum- 
mings himself  said  little  more  than 


that  he  had  been  writing  poetry  for 
forty  years  "without,  in  that  period, 
making  a  single  atom  bomb,"  and 
that  he  did  not  go  in  for  comments, 
descriptions,  and  interpretations— 
i.e.  that  poems  should  exist  as  poems 
and  speak  for  themselves.  Even  the 
prize,  the  occasion  for  which  every- 
one was  presumably  there,  was 
played  down  to  a  pianissimo,  Mac- 
Leish casually  slipping  the  envelope 
to  Cummings  as  though  to  get  that 
over  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 

And  then  Cummings  simply  began 
to  read— for  about  a  half-hour,  six- 
teen or  seventeen  poems,  of  different 
kinds  and  otit  of  different  periods, 
from  the  recent  "complete"  edition 
of  his  work. 

PERHAPS  this  is  one  of  the  last 
romantic  individuals  to  spring  from 
the  Concord-and-vicinity  breed;  a 
plain,  outspoken  personality;  can- 
tankerous, unorthodox,  patriotic  in 
the  old  set-my-country-right-when- 
wrong  sense  of  the  word.  But  the 
big  crowd  loved  him.  He  read  slowly, 
meaningfully,  lovingly— lingering  on 
each  syllable  without  losing  for  an 
instant  the  drive  and  surge  of  his 
poems.  With  something  of  the 
ancient  magic  that  puts  the  "right" 
spell  in  the  right  place,  he  took  ordi- 
nary sounds  and  made  them  sing. 
And  his  slow,  clear  gift  of  full  value 
to  every  word  unfolded  to  the  ear 
the  rhyme  and  rhythm  that  his 
verses  may  not  convey  so  easily  to 
the  eye.  Though  it  is  banal  to  say 
over  and  over  that  poetry  is  some- 
thing to  be  heard,  one  must  say  it— 
and  say  it  again— to  describe  Cum- 
mings' impact  on  his  listeners. 

They   clapped   each   poem,  and 
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they  would  not  let  him  go  without 
Ian  encore.  Even  the  tough  items- 
like  "Thanksgiving,  1956,"  apropos 
;  of   Hungary   and   what  MacLeish 
i  called  our  "un-State  Department"— 
\  they  took  in  stride.   One  of  Cum- 
linings'  several  satires,  a  take-off  on 
[phony  Four th-of -July  orations,  he 
J  read  in  a  voice  wholly  unlike  his 
normal  tone;  and  a  woman  next  to 
me  said  to  her  companion,  "Why, 
that  sounds  just  like  Jim  Curley!" 

After  forty  years  of  waiting,  a  bard 
had  been  discovered  by  his  towns- 
people. I  hope  Mr.  Kelly  will  there- 
fore not  be  too  hard  on  the  Boston 
Arts  Festival,  which  made  this  pos- 
sible. "For  a  tune  is  more  lasting 
than  the  song  of  the  birds,"  as  the 
Irish  say,  "and  a  word  more  lasting 
than  the  wealth  of  the  world." 


FIRf 


SHE  ROLLS 

ARE  you  telling  me  or  asking 
me?"  Captain  Alan  Villiers 
Ifinally  said  with  an  amiable  smile 
jto  a  woman  who  was  trying  to 
Ipin  him  down  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  portholes  of  the  Cap- 
tain's cabin  of  Mayflower  II.  She 
wanted  to  know  if  it  was  an  exact 
replica  of  the  original  Mayflower. 
'She  went  at  her  question  in  an  all-I- 
want-is-the-facts  tone  of  voice,  indi- 
cating which  facts  she  wanted.  The 
upshot  was  rather  deflating  to  her, 
I'm  afraid,  but  the  rest  of  us  who 
stood  around  the  Captain  (in  blue 
mufti)  were  pleased.  We  were  on  the 
deck  just  outside  his  cabin. 

"Do  you  suppose  the  original  crew 
made  drawings  of  her?  All  they 
wanted  was  to  get  off  her  and  forget 
(her.  Nobody  knows  what  the  ori^i- 


Does  The  Bible 

CONTRADICT  Itself? 


You  might  think  so,  from  the  variety 
of  meanings  people  take  from  it  today. 

Divorce  and  remarriage,  for  example, 
is  widely  prevalent  among  Christians. 
And  some  try  to  justify  it  by  Holy 
Scripture.  Yet  Jesus  said:  "What  God 
has  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder"  (Mark  10:2-12).  And  St.  Paul 
tells  us:  "For  the  married  woman  is 
bound  by  law  while  her  husband  is  alive 
. . .  that  a  wife  is  not  to  depart  from  her 
husband;  and  if  she  departs  she  is  to 
remain  unmarried  . . ."  (Romans  7:  2-3). 

Confession  to  a  priest  is  scoffed  at  by 
many  Christians.  "We  confess  our  sins 
to  God,"  they  say.  But  if  Jesus  wanted 
us  to  confess  directly  and  privately  to 
God,  why  did  He  say  to  the  Apostles: 
"Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost;  whose  sins 
ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them; 
and  whose  sins  ye  retain  they  are  re- 
tained" (John  20:  21-23)? 

The  Bible  says  that  Christ  did  es- 
tablish a  church.  For  He  told  his  Apostle 
Simon:  "...thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  My  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it."  But  what  church  is  it?  Did  Christ 
mean  that  just  any  church  was  His 
Church?  Or  did  He  give  His  Church 
marks  by  which  men  might  recognize  it? 

All  Christians  agree  that  faith  in 
Christ  is  absolutely  essential  to  salvation. 
But  some  believe  that  faith  is  the  only 
essential.  Catholics  believe  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  that  God  ". . .  will  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds" 
(Romans  2:6) .. .  and  the  words  of  Jesus: 
"Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  Me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
My  Father"  (Matthew  7:21). 

Christians  also  take  from  the  same 
words  in  the  Bible,  varied  and  often 
conflicting  opinions  on  many  things  — 
for  example:  on  the  need  for  and  effects 
of  Baptism,  and  the  real  or  symbolic 


Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  sincere  people,  trying 
to  understand  what  Christ  meant  to  tell 
us,  are  confused? 

Catholics  are  often  accused  of  oppos- 
ing the  Bible.  This,  of  course,  is  ridicu- 
lous, for  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
mother  of  the  Bible.  And  Catholic 
teachings  are  sometimes  called  "un- 
scriptural,"  which  will  be  found  equally 
untrue  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  investigate. 

We  believe,  in  fact,  that  a  correct 
understanding  of  Catholic  teaching  will 
convince  you  of  this  and  bring  new  joy 
and  understanding  to  all  who  truly  seek 
Christ's  way.  We  shall  be  happy  to  send 
you  a  free  pamphlet  on  several  Bible 
questions  commonly  misunderstood  by 
many.  It  will  come  in  a  plain  wrapper 
. . .  and  nobody  will  call  on  you.  Write 
today  for  Pamphlet  No.  D-42. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Pamphlet  entitled 
"Does  The  Bible  Contradict  Itself?"  D-42 
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SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KI1IGHTS  of  COLUIHBUS 

RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION  BUREAU 


4422    LINDELL  BLVD. 


ST.  LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 
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'■THE  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE  ROUTE" 


For  fascinating  sea  voyages  to  exotic 
lands  .  .  .  sail  under  the  Dutch  flag  between 
South  America  and  South  Africa,  Mauritius, 
Singapore,  Kong  Kong  and  Japan. 

Three  splendid  passenger  liners  of  14,280  gross 
tons,  each  accommodating  104  voyagers  in  First 
Class,  provide  spacious  decks,  social  salons,  swim- 
ming pool.  An  expert  Dutch  supervisory  staff  as- 
sures flawless  service,  efficient  ship  operation, 
traditional  Dutch  cleanliness.  Dutch  chefs  main- 
tain a  matchless  cuisine. 

Also  fortnightly  sailings  to  exciting  Bali  from  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  by  two  luxury  passenger  liners. 
ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

ROYAL  INTEROCEAN  LINES 


AFTER  HOURS 


NEW  YORK:  Holland-America  Line, 


General  Passenger  Agents,  29  Broadway 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  Transpacific  Transportation  Co., 
Pacific  Coast  Passenger  Agents,  351  California  St. 
HONOLULU:  Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bishop  and  Merchant  Sts. 


VIEWS  UNLIMITED!  Towering  high  above  ex- 
clusive Beekman  Hill,  our  rooms  command 
superb  views  of  the  East  River.  U.N.  and  the 
New  York  skyline.  Your  dollar  still  buys  a  lot 
of  good  living  here.  Singles  from  $7.00.  Special 
weekly  rates  for  extended  visits. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  HA 


^Beekman  So\ 


ower 


TOP  a  THE 
TOWER 

Baca  i 

-LOUNGE- 

4  9TH  ST.  AT  EAST  RIVER.  NEW  YORK  17.  H.t. 


HOTEL 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

. .  short  paragraphs! 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  trained  author  to  make  money 
writing.  Hundreds  now  making  money  every  day  on 
short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and 
how  to  sell ;  and  supply  big  list  of  editors  who  buy  from 
beginners.  Lots  of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell, 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts.  BENSON  BARRETT, 

Dept.  77-J,  7464  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  26,  III. 
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nal  Mayflower  looked  like.  There 
wore  a  lot  of  ships  named  Mayflower. 
There's  evidence  that  the  one  the 
pilgrims  came  on  weighed  180  tons, 
but  we  don't  know  what  kind  of 
tons.  Because  someone  was  washed 
overboard  and  this  line  [he  patted  a 
coil  of  rope  that  hung  next  to  him] 
was  hanging  over  the  side  and  he 
grabbed  it  and  was  saved,  we  knew 
that  it  had  that  [he  pointed]  kind  of 
sail.  One  account  named  the  hal- 
yard." 

The  woman  was  quiet  by  this 
time. 

"All  we  know  is  that  it  is  like  a 
Renaissance  ship  in  every  detail,  ex- 
cept that  we  have  headroom  below 
and  they  didn't.  This  ship  was  built 
for  people  to  look  at  and  nobody 
likes  to  bang  his  head  when  he  walks 
through." 

This  was  no  ordinary  sight-seeing 
tour;  it  was  a  publisher's  cocktail 
party  given  by  McGraw-Hill  to  cele- 
brate Captain  Villiers'  book,  Wild 
Ocean:  the  Story  of  the  North  At- 
lantic and  the  Men  Who  Sailed  It 
($5.00). 

The  invitation  said  that  the  party 
would  be  in  the  "Captain's  Cabin" 
not  of  the  Mayflozver  but  of  the  Day 
Line  pier  at  the  Hudson  River  end 
of  41st  Street.  It  was  attended  by  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  editors,  book  re- 
viewers, literary  agents,  lecture 
agents,  and  other  members  of  the 
literary  scrub  team.  We  stood  out 
on  the  upper  deck  of  the  pier  with 
the  harbor  smells  and  breezes  in  our 
nostrils  and  drank  gin  and  tonic 
served  by  young  ladies  in  Pilgrim 
costumes.  A  lecture  agent  said  to 
me,  "All  anybody  wants  to  listen  to 
these  days  is  inspiration  and  travel." 
It  seemed  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

It  took  a  while  to  get  the  public 
cleared  off  the  Mayflower,  which  was 
tied  up  to  the  side  of  the  pier  (look- 
ing like  a  child's  toy),  so  that  Ave 
litterateurs  could  get  on.  I  managed 
to  get  in  the  first  group,  right  next 
to  Captain  Villiers.  We  strode  down 
the  pier  past  exhibits  of  Coca-Cola 
(a  bottle  the  size  of  an  eight-year-old 
with  a  fountain  playing  on  it),  a 
Plymouth  convertible,  a  sort  of 
stockade  with  blow-ups  of  pictures 
of  the  Mayflower  in  the  process  of 
being  built  hung  on  it.  Villiers  had 
a  robust  comment  to  make  about 
each.  The  place  had  the  look  of  a 


country  fair  midway  and  one  of  the 
men  who  was  responsible  for  it  said 
he  was  disappointed  because,  as  he' 
put  it,  "it  doesn't  have  enough  soul.'! 
It  didn't  have  much  rhyme  or  reason 
either. 

As  we  got  out  from  under  cover 
of  the  pier  and  next  to  the  May- 
flower, Villiers  said  there  were  prob 
lems  about  turning  her  over  to  the 
Plymouth  Plantation,  Inc.  "There's 
a  British  law,"  he  said,  "against  giv 
ing  a  ship  away  to  a  foreign  country 
but  who  would  want  to  pay  duty  on' 
her?" 

It  was  not  a  real  problem,  bui 
it  had  the  kind  of  ridiculous  over  ; 
tones  he  obviously  enjoyed. 

A  little  later  when  we  were  sitting! 
in  the  "great  cabin"  which  was  aft 
and  about  the  size  of  a  housing 
development  bathroom,  I  asked  him 
how  many  typewriters  had  been  onj 
board. 

"Only  five  or  six,"  he  said,  and! 
added  with  a  smile,  "As  a  writer  oi 
course  I  made  a  point  of  hiring 
illiterates." 

There  were  about  thirty  people  in! 
the  first  wave  of  visitors,  and  we  had 
the  ship  pretty  well  clogged  up.  If 
Captain  Villiers  was  as  bored  with 
us  as  I  suspect  he  was,  he  certainly! 
didn't  show  it.  He  is  a  man  who 
inspires  confidence,  drops  his  aitches, 
and  has  a  forthright  wit  that  betrays* 
without  any  ostentation  a  tremen- 
dous knowledge  of  the  sea,  and  a 
distinct  lack  of  sentimentality  about 
the  good  old  days. 

"Everybody  was  sick  part  of  the 
time,"  he  said.  "She  rolls." 

Someone  asked  him  how  he  had! 
trained  his  crew. 

"Train  them?  None  of  us  know! 
anything  about  sailing  this  kind  of 
ship.  How  could  we?  We  all  had  to 
learn  together." 

Below  decks  there  was  evidence  j 
that  his  was  a  happy  ship.  Where 
the  crew  slept  the  men  had  passed 
the  time  printing  signs  on  the  card- 
board walls  that  isolated  a  few  small 
cabins  just  big  enough  for  two-' 
decker  bunks.  Most  of  them  were 
private  jokes  which  must  have  been 
hilarious  to  the  crew,  but  one  of 
them  read: 

GENTLEMEN 

in  case  of  fire  yell 

FIRE! 
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NEW    HALL    IN  TOWN 

DOWN  the  street  a  piece,  a 
few  blocks  from  my  office,  a 
pair  of  New  York  theatrical  pro- 
ducers are  trying  an  experiment. 
They  have  bought  the  building 
originally  designed  for  the  Colony 
Club  by  Stanford  White,  fifty  years 
ago,  and  are  converting  it  into  a— 
what?  Perhaps  "club  theater"  is  the 
best  description.  The  name  they  are 
giving  it  is  the  Seven  Arts  Center. 

Actually  the  building  will  contain 
three  theaters,  with  a  capacity  of  sev- 
eral hundred  each,  to  which  the  pub- 
lic will  be  welcomed  in  the  normal 
fashion.  Under  the  same  roof,  when 
the  new  owners  get  through  remodel- 
ing, there  will  also  be  office  and  re- 
hearsal space,  art  galleries,  rooms  for 
dance  and  drama  schools,  a  restau- 
rant, and  a  swimming  pool.  By  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Center  (for 
a  mere  three  hundred  bucks  a  year), 
you  get  to  eat  and  swim— and  see 
what  goes  on  in  the  three  theaters 
at  a  discount. 

Oscar  Lerman  and  Martin  Cohen, 
who  are  behind  all  this,  were  look- 
ing for  an  off-Broadway  theater  for 
a  production  of  their  own  when  they 
learned  that  the  old  Colony  Club 
was  free  and,  along  with  Walter 
Cohen,  a  real  estate  man,  acquired  it. 
Their  ideas  for  the  Center  grew  to  fill 
the  space,  once  they  had  seen  how 
much  the  building  offered.  Now  they 
are  running  out  of  space  for  the  ideas. 

The  Center  will  provide  them 
(and  other  producers  who  want  to 
use  it)  with  what  they  were  first  look- 
ing for— a  place  to  try  out  new  plays 
and  new  talent.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  be  more  convenient,  and  less 
down-at-the-heels,  than  the  facilities 
normally  available  outside  the  regu- 
lar Broadway  theaters.   Mr.  Martin 


HOURS 

Cohen  also  hopes  that  the  Center 
wdl  have  a  sufficiently  various  and 
constant  appeal  to  draw  a  steady 
audience  no  matter  what  is  playing. 
He  would  like  to  include  concerts, 
readings,  experimental  movies  of  the 
Cinema  16  variety,  and  a  children's 
theater  on  Saturdays— the  latter  with 
some  sort  of  arrangement  that  would 
let  Mother  park  the  tots  for  the  day 
and  take  off  for  Altman's. 

But  of  course  the  main  lure  is  to 
producers.  The  Center  will  enable 
them  to  put  on  a  play  at  a  cost  some- 
thing like  a  twenty-fifth  of  Broad- 
way's—and, then,  there  is  always 
the  swimming  pool.  Mr.  Cohen's 
thought  was  that  many  impresarios 
would  jump  at  the  chance  to  carry 
on  most  of  their  business,  including 
lunch  and  getting  a  suntan,  without 
having  to  step  outdoors. 

THE  Center  is  scheduled  to  open 
toward  the  middle  of  this  month, 
with  appropriate  civic  ceremonies 
and  a  week  named  after  it  by  the 
Mayor.  By  that  time  the  clutter  of 
redecorating  will  have  been  swept 
away,  the  club's  gymnasium  will 
have  become  a  theater-in-the-round, 
and  the  interiors  will  have  been  gen- 
erally smothered  in  drapes  and  can- 
delabra. As  of  this  writing,  the  open- 
ing production  had  not  been  an- 
nounced, but  Mr.  Cohen  was  happy 
to  say  that  the  Ballet  Russe  de 
Monte  Carlo  would  handle  the  Cen- 
ter's classes  in  the  dance,  and  that 
he  already  had  more  applications  for 
the  remaining  classrooms  than  he 
could  take. 

The  venture  seems  promising. 
While  the  Lincoln  Square  project 
for  a  New  York  arts  center  uptown 
remains  vague,  Messrs.  Cohen  and 
Lerman  have  gone  ahead  on  their 
own  with  a  plan  (as  they  describe  it) 
that  sounds  flexible,  enterprising, 
and  economic.  It  may  even  be  that 
the  Murray  Hill  neighborhood  itself, 
which  the  Center  sits  near  the  edge 
of,  has  unexploited  possibilities.  Not 
only  do  many  people  live  there,  and 
not  only  are  the  railroad  stations 
close  by,  but  there  is  relatively  little 
theater-hour  traffic.  When  I  asked 
Mr.  Cohen  if  he  anticipated  any  spe- 
cial benefit  from  being  in  the 
locality,  he  said:  "Did  you  ever  see 
a  place  with  less  of  a  parking  prob- 
lem?" 

—Mr.  Harper 


You  know  those  rare  days  when 
everything  checks?  Air  smells  good. 
Food  tastes  terrific.  Even  the  old  face 
looks  good  in  the  mirror.  Today  can 
be  that  kind  of  day.  Just  do  two 
things.  Call  your  doctor  for  a  thor- 
ough medical  checkup  for  cancer. 
Then  write  out  a  check — a  nice  fat 
one  —  to  the  American  Cancer* 
Society,  and  send  it  to  "Cancer"  in 
care  of  your  local  Post  Office. 
AMERICAN   CANCER  SOCIETY 


FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

rile  GIMLET 

29  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau, 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES 
illus.  Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet 
Dept.  14-H,  745— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22. 


Nassau,    { Bahamas) 

BRITISH  COLONIAL 
HOTEL 

ENTIRE  HOTEL  COM- 
PLETELY REMODELED 

Fronting  directly  on  the 
ocean,  luxurious  accom- 
modations and  superb 
sports  facilities  within 
its  own  beautiful  sea- 
side estate.  Good  taste 
characterizes  a  hoi  iday 
at  this  internationally 
renowned  resort.  Su- 
perior in  every  respect, 
the  British  Colonial  at- 
tracts a  patronage  ap- 
preciative of  the  finer 
things  in  life.  Incom- 
parable a  c  c  o  m  m  o  d  a  - 
tions,  service,  cuisine 
and  an  active  social  cal- 
ender. Championship 
tennis  courts,  water 
skiing,  private  beach, 
magnificent  salt  water 
swimming  pool.  Attrac- 
tive low  rates  prevailing 
through  October.  Open 
AM  Year. 


Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  SHERATON  BELVE- 
DERE 

300  Rooms.  For  years 
' ' Preferred  by  Folks  of 
Distinction."  The  Bel- 
vedere is  renowned  as 
the  "Hotel  of  Personal 
Service."  Centrally  lo- 
cated. Famous  Maryland 
cuisine  in  beautiful  din- 
ing room.  Special  dishes 
include  seafood  for  which 
Chesapeake  Bay  is  fam- 


ous. All  air-conditioned. 
ALL  ROOMS  WITH 
TELEVISION. 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

THE  PRINCESS  ISSENA 
HOTEL. -INN-COTTAGES 
A  Unit  of  Craig  Hotel 
Corp.  Just  a  step  from 
the  World's  most  f am- 
our beach.  A  complete 
Resort  entity,  occupying 
G  beautiful  landscaped 
acres.  A  hotel  famed  for 
quiet  charm,  luxurious 
appointments  and  gra- 
cious service.  One  of 
Florida's  most  d  istin- 
gu  ished  hotels.  New 
swimming  pool.  Nightly 
entertainment.  Exquisite 
cuisine.  Air-cond  itioned 
rooms.  Free  parking  on 
premises.  American  and 
European  Plans.  Attrac- 
tive rates  now  prevai  I  ing. 
Open  all  year. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

LAGO  MAR  HOTEL  AND 

APARTMENTS. 

1800  S.  Ocean  Lane. 

Delightfully  informal  at- 
mosphere. 200  rooms,  all 
with  direct  view  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Fresh 
and  salt  water  swimming 
pools.  60O  feet  of  pri- 
vate  ocean  beach.  Night- 
ly entertainment  in  Sil- 
houette Lounge,  expertly 
served  continental  cui- 
sine in  the  Starlight 
Dining  Room.  Near  3 
great  golf  courses.  Open 
all  year.  L.  Bert  Ste- 
phens, Owner-Manager. 
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HARVEY  BREIT 


Weight  &  Measure  in  the  Paperbacks 


During  the  month  of  Paul  Pickrel's  vacation, 
Harvey  Breit,  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  takes  over  "The  New  Books." 

WHEN  I  think  of  paperback  books,  my 
entire  middle-life  draws  a  blank.  My 
early  years  are  related  to  them  because  I  read 
the  Frank  Merriwells  over  and  over  again.  I  was 
also  dimly  aware,  through  visits  to  new  friends 
in  strange  homes,  of  paper-covered  books  that 
felt  cool  and  friendly  in  the  hand  but  whose 
print  I  couldn't  read  because  the  language  was 
foreign. 

Then,  for  twenty-odd  years  there  was  no  paper. 
I  had  given  up  the  Merriwells  and  the  dreadfuls 
(though  they  were  more  magazine  than  book) 
and  all  the  good  books  I'd  taken  a  fancy  to  or 
thought  I  should  read  were  heavy  and  hard.  And 
now,  in  these  latter  years,  I  am  back  to  the  paper- 
back books  again.  Today,  the  paperback  is  the 
most  revolutionary  force  in  publishing— the  one 
new  element  in  it— and  constitutes  its  biggest 
challenge. 

The  "quality"  paperback,  as  it  appears  to  us 
today  with  its  approximately  3,000  titles  in  print, 
had  only  a  rudimentary  existence  five  years  ago. 
Then,  with  the  exception  of  the  Penguins  and 
Pelicans,  the  Signets  and  Mentors,  and  isolated 
titles  from  the  standard  reprint  houses,  paper- 
backs for  the  most  part  were  an  unsavory  lot, 
largely  consisting  of  porno-erotic  fiction  and 
classics  cut  down  to  size  for  the  small  palate.  The 
one  time  in  my  mature  life  that  I  was  ready  to 
give  up  on  democracy  was  during  a  visit  to  India 
five  years  ago  when  I  beheld  in  bookstall  after 
bookstall  the  vicious  assortment  of  paperbacks 
we  had  exported  to  this  dark  but  friendly  region. 
Next  to  them  were  the  handsome  and  inexpen- 
sive editions  of  Lenin,  Stalin,  Gorky  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  exported  to  the  Indian  market. 

Outraged,  I  planned  a  one-man  campaign 
among  the  publishers.  I  would  demand  from 
them  an  export  code,  a  code  of  values,  a  self- 


censoring  body.  Six  months  later,  when  I  was 
ready  to  return,  the  picture  was  already  chang- 
ing. Superior  American  paperbacks  had  begun 
to  penetrate  India,  the  valuable  books  to  over- 
whelm the  valueless.  There  had  been  no  ukases 
from  above. 

How  had  it  happened?  It  was  a  good  lesson 
in  democratic  procedures;  it  brought  home  the 
fact  that  the  mills  of  a  free  competitive  economy 
grind  slowly  yet  beneficially. 

Of  course,  this  infiltration  of  serious  literature 
into  foreign  markets  was  a  reflection  of  the  pub- 
lishing spirit  in  paperbacks  at  home.  Not  only 
were  the  Penguins  and  Signets  and  Mentors  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  serious  literature  could 
show  a  profit;  Pocket  Books,  Bantam  Books, 
Dell,  and  the  others  manifestly  felt  the  need 
to  publish  superior  books  as  well  as  to  explore 
a  vast  potential  market.  This  market  proved 
lively.  By  1950  it  was  a  proven  fact  that  a  novel 
by  D.  H.  Lawrence  or  William  Faulkner  could 
find  at  least  100,000  readers  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
copy. 

So  far  I  have  been  talking  about  the  "mass- 
market"  paperback,  priced  at  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents.  Its  achievements  lead  directly  to  the 
"quality"  paperback.  If  a  publisher  could  find 
100,000  readers  willing  to  spend  twenty-five  cents 
for  a  serious  book,  and  75,000  readers  willing  to 
spend  fifty  cents,  maybe  he  could  find  25,000 
readers  willing  to  spend  $1.25. 

IT  BEGAN    WITH  ANCHOR 

IT  WASN'T  therefore  a  giant  step  from  the 
mass-market  paperback  to  the  quality  book.  Cer- 
tain facts  and  conditions  presaged  a  favorable 
outcome:  the  success  of  the  serious  twenty-five- 
cent  book,  the  existence  of  a  higher-priced  qual- 
ity book  (Rinehart  Editions,  Modern  Library 
Paperbacks,  Dover  Reprints)  that  was  popular  at 
the  college  level;  a  whole,  new,  eager  a-political 
generation  who  had  never  heard  of,  let  alone 
read,  Laforgue,  Huneker,  Croce,  and  Kazin. 

It  remained  for  a  young  man,  knowing 
enough  and  innocent  enough,  who  was  very 
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There  is  much  to  be  read  between  these  lines  carved  on 
the  headstone  at  the  bard's  final  resting  place.  What 
appears  to  be  an  epitaph  is  actually  an  ingenious  device 
employed  by  Shakespeare  to  prevent  the  disturbing  of 
his  grave. 

In  English  churches,  where  people  were  buried  under 
the  floor  year  after  year,  interment  space  would  even- 
tually fill  up.  The  sexton  would  then  remove  the  remains 
of  those  long  forgotten  to  make  room  for  new  arrivals. 

To  forestall  this  eventuality,  Shakespeare  resorted  to 
a  dramatic  device  which  equaled  his  most  imaginative 
playwriting.  His  self-penned  inscription  kept  generations 
of  superstitious  sextons  from  moving  his  remains  and 
preserved  his  original  grave  for  posterity. 

"Facts  behind  the  facts"  is  World  Book's  way  of  pre- 
senting information — a  far  cry  from  the  old  encyclopedic 
method,  which  was  merely  a  dry  recitation.  All  World 
Book  articles  are  seasoned  with  interesting  and  informa- 
tive background  material. 

Because  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  is  interesting 
as  well  as  factual,  it  continues  its  leadership  in  schools, 
libraries,  and  homes,  year  after  year. 

f  r  ©  ©  !  An  actual  example  of  World  Book's  treatment 
of  an  important  subject.  Send  for  "Literature  for  Children," 
reprinted  from  the  pages  of  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 


WORLD  BOOK,  Box  3565,  Chicago  54,  III.  1339 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet, "Literature  for 
Children,"  reprinted  from  the  1957  edition  of  World  Book. 


Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 


(Mr.)  (Mrs.)  

Address  County  

City  Zone  State. 


Children's  Ages:  ,   ,  ,   

In  Canada,  write  World  Book-Childcralt,  Ltd..  85  Bloor  St..  East,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
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bright  and  had  an  original  slant  on  things,  to 
convince  the  \u\  knowing  chief  at  Donbleday 
thai  they  should  go  into  business  together.  They 
did,  creating  Anchor  Books,  an  imprint  that  gave 
the  initial  impulse  to  what  is  now  thought  of  as 
the  quality  paperback  phenomenon.  The  fact 
that  one  can  walk  into  any  enlightened  book- 
shop today  and  find  inexpensive  paper  editions 
of  works  by  Edmund  Wilson,  Andre  Gide,  De 
Tocqueville,  Paul  Tillich,  Santayana,  R.  P. 
Blackmur,  Andre  Malraux,  Mariano  Azuela, 
1  M.  Forster,  Henry  Green,  and  John  Crowe 
Ransom  is.  I  believe,  the  direct  result  of  the 
collaboration  between  Anchor  Editor  Jason 
Epstein  and  Doubleday  President  Douglas  Black. 
Between  them  they  crystalized  the  spongy  mass 
of  problems,  swept  away  the  doubts,  and  found 
the  solutions. 

Outside  proof  of  their  discovery  and  success 
was  not  long  in  coming;  the  ranks  of  the  quality 
paperback  publishers  swelled.  Knopf  initiated  a 
Vintage  imprint,  Viking  founded  Compass  (and 
followed  with  Viking  paperback  portables),  Har- 
court,  Brace  followed  with  Harvest,  Harper  & 
Brothers  with  Torchbooks,  Regnery  with  Gate- 
way, Beacon  with  Beacons,  Oxford  with  Galaxy, 
Doubleday  once  again  with  Image,  not  to  men- 
tion the  university  presses  that  took  up  the  cause 
and  the  non-existent  firms  that  came  into  being 
solely  on  the  basis  of  printing  paperbacks  of 
quality  (Sagamore,  for  example). 

Has  it  been  a  case  of  too  much  too  soon?  Are 
there  too  many  titles  for  the  consumer  to  con- 
sume? Too  many  titles  to  keep  track  of?  I 
think  so. 

Without  a  doubt,  there  are  too  many  titles 
for  the  bookshops  to  carry  and  too  many  books 
to  keep  in  stock.  Especially  there  are  too  few 
quality  titles  for  the  too-many  publishers,  since 
the  traditional  classics  (the  Platos  and  Aristotles, 
the  Austens  and  Hardys)  were  made  available  in 
cheap  editions  by  the  Modern  Library,  Rinehart, 
Dover,  and  others.  Consequently  a  search  is  on,  a 
book-hunt  as  it  were,  and  even  those  publishers 
who  had  planned  to  print  in  paper  only  what 
was  on  their  own  backlist  are  now  part  of  the 
legion  of  hungry  hunters. 

These  are  inevitable  dilemmas  that  arise  out  of 
a  free  economy.  How  simple,  sedate,  and  pas- 
toral life  would  be  if  one  firm  published  thirty 
titles  during  the  year;  or  thirty  firms  published 
one  title  each.  But  as  it  is,  planning  is  called  for, 
the  use  of  a  rationalized  production  set-up  is 
probably  urgent;  but  I  have  learned  my  demo- 
cratic lesson  well  and  refuse  to  be  tempted.  Left 
alone,  this  over-production  will  somehow  w^ork 
out.  The  bookshops  will  expand  and  adjust;  or 
certain  firms  will  fall  away;  or  readership  will 
increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  it  has. 

The  publishers  themselves  fail  to  throw  light 
on  the  problem  and  the  promise  of  quality  paper 
books.  I  have  heard  several  editors  and  pub- 


lishers prophesy  its  doom  and  hint  at  its  destruc- 
tive nature.  It  does,  after  all,  create  a  backlist 
problem:  what  books  from  one's  backlist  to 
publish  in  paper  and  therefore  remove  from 
the  regular  hard-board  market?  The  whole 
royalty  question  is  brought  into  review.  Like 
any  new  force,  the  paperback  bangs  about  the 
staid  labyrinths  of  publisher's  row  and  disrupts 
the  routines.  "I  would  not  take  it  if  they  gave 
it  to  me,"  I  heard  a  publisher  remark.  Just  what 
anyone  could  give  him  was  not  clear,  but  his 
attitude  was. 

ANGEL    OR    HOLY  TERROR? 

BU  T  I  have  heard  the  paperback  lauded,  its 
praises  sung  as  though  it  were  an  angel  of 
mercy.  And  in  the  steady,  unflagging  humdrum 
of  book  business,  this  is  a  kind  of  enfant  terrible, 
charged  with  possibility,  that  will  bring  high 
adventure  and  eventual  succor  to  an  uninventive 
enterprise. 

"It  is  everything,"  I  heard  a  working  editor 
exclaim,  "and  the  bookshops  know  it.  The  re- 
conversion in  the  bookshops  all  over  America 
is  already  under  way." 

As  E.  M.  Forster  once  remarked  when  he  was 
offered  a  special  tea  instead  of  Scotch,  "One 
needn't  go  that  far."  But  I  am  inclined  to  go 
along  with  the  spirit  of  it  if  one  discards  the 
propaganda.  In  general,  the  books  are  attractive 
and  beckoning;  and  many  of  them  are  rewarding. 
Specifically,  they  have  made  a  direct  hit  on  the 
university  curriculum.  Many  of  the  paperbacks, 
now  in  use  by  students  and  teachers,  are  at  the 
heart  of  some  of  the  programs.  For  example,  the 
Dudley  Fitts-Robert  Fitzgerald  translations  of 
the  three  Oedipus  plays  by  Sophocles,  titled  The 
Oedipus  Cycle,  are  used  as  standard  texts  in 
Greek  and  Latin  humanities  courses.  Cultural 
histories  and  history  of  art  programs  are  em- 
ploying Wylie  Sypher's  Four  Stages  of  Renais- 
sance, Style:  Transformations  in  Art  and  Litera- 
ture as  an  essential  text,  though  it  was  hardly 
conceived  as  such. 

Obliquely,  in  terms  of  supplementary  reading, 
these  books  have  improved  the  students'  lot.  In 
a  course  on  nineteenth-century  criticism,  I  could 
not  think  of  a  better  book  to  read  than  Lionel 
Trilling's  Matthew  Arnold.  Or,  in  a  music  appre- 
ciation course,  what  better  than  W.  J.  Turner's 
Mozart:  The  Man  and  His  Works.  Or,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  fiction,  E.  M.  Forster's  Aspects  of  the 
Novel.  I  would  have  my  students  read,  either 
for  balance  or  counter-balance,  Leslie  Fiedler's 
An  End  to  Innocence,  in  supplement  to  any  con- 
temporary course. 

All  these  titles  are  priced  around  the  dollar 
range  and  are  well  within  an  average  student's 
income.  And  something  else  is  happening,  not 
to  be  minimized.  The  student  is  probably  put- 
ting together  his  own  private  library.  In  many  in- 
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ances  he  will  choose  to  circumvent 
ll'ie  college  library  and  invest  $1.25. 
n  mam    instances,  students  have 
ought  a  book  a  week.  The  accumu- 
lition  over  several  years  can  be  both 
■k(  t  and  voluminous. 
One   ol    the   special    virtues  of 
ualitv  paperback  publishing  is  its 
nhcrent  capacity  to  bring  a  book 
Lack  into  print  that  has  failed  to 
Inake  its  way  over  a  period  of  years 
|n  hard  covers.  An  instance  has  just 
occurred  and  is  an  excellent  example 
|)f  what  I  mean.  Ten  years  ago,  a 
temarkable  novel,  Under  the  Vol- 
Vono,  was  published.  Its  acclaim  was 
[unanimous— among  the  more  intel- 
ectual  critics  and  reviewers.  The 
>ook  dwindled  in  selling  power  and 
finally  went  out  of  print.  Now  the 
Rentage  editors  promise  it  for  the 
all.  Perhaps  it  required  the  death 
)f  its  brilliant  and  tragic  author, 
Malcolm  Lowry,  for  a  publisher  to 
think  of  Under  the  Volcano;  never- 
theless, priced  at  $1.25,  the  novel  has 
a  first-class  chance  of  reaching  far 
more  than  the  20,000  readers  re- 
quired to  keep  the  title  in  health.  At  j 
so  small  a  sum,  a  novel  of  quality 
may  gain  a  considerable  number  of ! 
readers  who  balk  at  laying  out  $3.95  j 
for  any  work  of  fiction. 


FROM    SO    MANY,  ENOUGH 

THERE  are  many  titles  to  tempt 
the  "balkers."  I  have  been  looking 
over  the  fall  and  winter  lists  and  I 
find  myself  swimming  with  pleasure 
before  so  much  good  for  so  little 
(from  75  cents  to  $1.95).  In  the  com- 
ing season  I  will  be  able  to  buy  Her- 
man Melville's  autobiographical 
novel,  Redburn:  His  First  Voyage 
and  Denis  de  Rougemont's  Love  in 
the  Western  World  (both  Anchor 
Books).  Grove  Press,  under  its  Ever- 
green imprint,  attracts  me  with 
Edwin  Muir's  Collected  Poems  and 
William  J.  Smith's  translation  of  the 
Selected  Writings  of  Jules  Laforgue. 

To  Image  Books  I  guarantee  at 
least  a  one-copy  purchase  of  A  Gilson 
Reader:  Selections  From  the  Writ- 
ings of  Etienne  Gilson,  edited  by 
Anton  C.  Pegis.  Vintage  will  find 
me  at  least  twice;  they  will  publish 
The  Selected  Letters  of  Gustave 
Flaubert,  edited  by  Francis  Steeg- 
nudler  and  Thomas  Mann's  Essays, 
a  volume  that  I  hope  includes  the 
superb  essay,  "Goethe  and  Tolstoy." 


THE  INVASION  OF  FRANCE 
AND  GERMANY,  1944-45  by 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  Volume 
XI  —  History  of  United  States 
Naval  Operations  in  World 
War  II.  In  this  tremendous  book 
Admiral  Morison  "tells  with 
feeling  and  with  skill  how  the 
United  States  Navy  shared  in 
winning  the  greatest  victories 
in  the  greatest  war  ever  fought." 
—  Hanson  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 
Times  Book  Review.  With 
maps,  photographs  and  charts. 

$6.50 


*THE  DOG  WHO  WOULDN'T 
BE  by  Farley  Mowat.  You  have 
never  read  a  boy-and-dog  story 
that  equals  this  biography  of 
Mutt,  the  dog  that  was  born  to 
surpass  his  kind,  by  the  author 
of  People  of  the  Deer.  Mutt's 
family,  which  included  Farley's 
parents  as  well  as  the  author, 
were  almost  as  interesting  as  he 
was.  A  heartwarming  story  of 
outdoor  life  on  the  Canadian 
plains,  a  delightful  family 
chronicle.  Don't  miss  it. 

Illustrated.  $3.95 


THE  ORDEAL  OF  GILBERT  PIN- 
FOLD by  Evelyn  Waugh.  Mr. 

Waugh  "does  not  deny  that  Mr. 
Pinfold  is  based  largely  on  him- 
self," or  that  the  strange  expe- 
rience he  describes  in  this  new 
novel  is  very  much  like  his  own 
"brief  bout  of  hallucination." 
The  extraordinary  adventures 
that  befall  Gilbert  Pinfold,  a 
famous,  somewhat  testy  middle- 
aged  English  novelist,  are  both 
bizarre  and  hilarious,  although 
Mr.  Pinfold  himself  was  far 
from  amused.  $3.75 


-"•  FACE  TO  FACE  by  Ved  Mehta. 

A  story  of  courage  and  of  in- 
spiration —  the  true  story  of  a 
young  Hindu  who  found  his 
chance  in  America.  Ved  Mehta 
was  only  fifteen,  alone  and 
blind  when  he  stepped  off  a 
plane  in  New  York.  How  a 
school  in  Arkansas  opened  the 
world  to  him  makes  a  remark- 
able book  —  a  vivid,  colorful, 
warm,  sensitive  and  modest 
odyssey,  filled  with  perceptive 
humor.  $4.50 


*  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Books 
At  ait  bookstores  •  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  •  boston 
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The  man  who 
reads  dictionaries 


©Hal  Phyfe  Photo 

HERBERT  BAYARD  SWOPE, 
famous  publicist  and  editor,  says: 


"D 


ictionaries  are  always  fascinat- 
ing to  me,  and  Webster  s  New 
World  Dictionary,  College  Edition, 
casts  this  spell  upon  me  with  renewed 
strength.  I  have  found  the  book  sim- 
ple, comprehensive,  and  done  in  a 
masterful  style.  Reading  it  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  would  tend  to  clarify 
everyone's  language  which,  at  best,  is 
an  imperfect  medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  thought." 

The  name  Webster  o/one  on  a  dictionary 
is  not  enough  to  guarantee  excellence 
of  this  kind.  Visit  your  bookseller 
and  ask  to  see  — 

WEBSTER'S 


NEW  WORLD 


DICTIONARY 


'  142,000 
entries 

3     1,760  pages 

in  various 
bindings, 
from  $5.75 

THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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And  here  are  still  more  "possible" 
titles:  Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clark's 
The  Ox-Bow  Incident  (Modern 
Library  Paperback),  a  novel  I  no 
longer  own;  Herbert  J.  Mullet's 
The  Uses  of  the  Past:  Profiles  of 
Former  Societies  (Galaxy).  Eric 
Bentley's  A  Century  of  Hero  Wor- 
ship, a  stimulating  study  of  the  idea 
of  heroism  in  Carlyle  and  Nietzsche 
and  other  related  writers  (Beacon). 
And  this  title,  from  Beacon  as  well, 
that  I  once  read  with  pleasure  and 
pain  and  have  not  seen  for  more 
than  ten  years,  Wyndham  Lewis' 
Time  and  Western  Man. 

For  the  dream  we  all  have  of 
leisure  years  to  come,  Harper's 
Torchbooks  will  publish  two  books 
I  will  want  to  have  to  shore  against 
my  ruins:  Johan  Huizinga's  Erasmus 
and  the  Age  of  Reformation  and 
Santayana's  Winds  of  Doctrine  and 
Platonism  and  the  Spiritual  Life, 
a  one-volume  reprint  of  two  books. 
Rinehart  Editions  force  me  to  be- 
come a  buyer  with  Masterpieces  of 
the  Spanish  Golden  Age  edited  by 
A.  Flores,  this  perhaps  to  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  Gerald  Brenan's 
Literature  of  the  Spanish  People 
(Meridian).  Compass  will  return  to 
print,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  Perq 
Lubbock's  Craft  of  Fiction.  And 
from  New  Directions  Paperbacks, 
Philip  Rahv's  Image  and  Idea  and 
Rimbaud's  Illuminations  and  Other 
Prose  Poems.  Even  Dutton's  Every- 
man has  a  paperback:  Walter  Allen's 
The  English  Novel. 

MIND  you,  this  is  a  selection,  a 
scattering  of  shot.  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  quality  books  among  the 
mass-market  paperbacks.  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  quality  paperback 
"originals."  There  will  be  more  and 
more  of  the  originals,  a  normal  con- 
sequence of  the  search  for  new  and 
better  and  hidden  titles.  For  exam- 
ple, in  October  Anchor  will  publish 
five  of  these  originals:  A  General 
Selection  from  the  Works  of  Sig- 
mund  Freud,  edited  by  John  Rick- 
man,  The  American  Novel  and  its 
Tradition,  by  Richard  Chase,  The 
Transcendentalists:  Their  Prose  and 
Poetry,  by  Perry  Miller,  Tales  of 
Good  and  Evil,  by  Gogol,  translated 
by  David  Magarshack,  and.  finally. 
The  Human  Image  in  Dramatic 
Literature,  by  Francis  Fergusson. 
As  there  have  been  in  the  im- 


mediate  past,  there  will  be  forthcoi  /' 
ing  some  original  novels  in  pap< 
back  from  Knopf  as  well  as  fro 
Ballantine.  And  I  have  deliberate 
fled  from  the  dozens  of  special  ar  II' 
scholarly  and  commendable  papejl 
backs  that  will  issue  from  dozens 
university  presses. 

AN  ASH 

SOME  of  the  titles  I  have  list< 
—and  they  are  some  of  the  sir 
pier  ones— may  be  intimidating.  Oi 
of  the  dangers  in  the  drive  for  u 
tapped  titles  is  that  the  highbro  r 
books  will  keep  getting  higher  ar 
ever  more  rarified.    Even  if  the 
were  to  find  their  minimum  20,01 
readers,  there  are  moments  when 
wonder,  if  not  worry,   about  tl 
youthful  reader  brought  up  on  su< 
fare.  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  mi 
come    away   reading    nothing  b 
paperback  books,  that  he  will  ha1 
become  attuned  to  never  spendit 
S4.50  on  a  hardback?  And,  as  a  r 
lentless  and  steadfast  consumer 
the  often  lofty  esoterica,  will  he  nt 
descend  with  a  somewhat  distorte1 
view  of  his  subject?  Should  he  nd 
know  Taine  (unavailable  in  pape 
back)  before  he  knows  Tate  (aval 
able)? 

But  this  is  a  mere  aside,  a  fo 
note,  a  passing,  hardly-gnawing  coi 
cern,  overwhelmed  by  my  delight  i 
once  again  being  the  possessor  < 
such  volumes  as  Turgenev's  Sport 
man's  Sketches,  Ford's  The  Goo 
Soldier,  Lawrence's  Stiidies  in  Class 
American  Literature.  Or  in  beii 
the  carefree  owner  of  several  copi( 
in  several  editions  of  Melville's  Mob 
Dick. 

Once,  before  the  riches  that  pape 
books  brought  to  me,  I  was  a  mo 
careful  and  oppressed  owner  of  or 
unwieldy  copy  of  Moby  Dick.  B 
cause  I  loved  the  book  more  tha, 
any  other  and  because  years  befoi 
my  copv  had  disappeared,  I  foun 
myself  alarmingly  alert  and  suspi 
cious  when  friends  happened  inn< 
cently  to  pause  before  the  novel  o 
my  bookshelf.  Is  it  absurd?  Psyche 
logically,  the  paperbacks  are  a  lil 
erating  force,  permitting  an  ease, 
gracefulness,  a  light  -  heartedne: 
about  possession,  and  though  I  kno^ 
this  is  an  uncalculated  by-product,  : 
affords  me  nearly  as  much  pleasur 
as  the  books  themselves. 
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his!" 


That's  a  typical  teen- 
ager's excited  reaction 
once  he  or  she  "dials 
in"  on  F  &  W's  popu- 
program  of  books  for  young  readers.  Easy 
•  see  why,  too  .  .  .  interesting  plots,  fast- 
oving  stories,  authentic  backgrounds, 
ue-to-life  characters  .  .  .  and  no  com- 
mercials to  interrupt  the  entertainment. 

HE  ISLAND  OF  HORSES 

by  Eilis  Dillon.  Take 
an  old  Irish  tale  about 
a  mysterious  and  dan- 
gerous place  called 
"The  Island  of  Horses," 
two  boys  in  search  of 
adventure,   a  sharp- 
eyed   trader  named 
Mike  Coffey,  then  mix 
them  with  sea  voyages, 
thrilling  chase  and  tense  capture  and  you 
ave  the  kind  of  high  excitement  and  suspense 
epical  of  an  Eilis  Dillon  story.  S2.95 

AIR  EXCHANGE 

Jean  Nielsen.  When 
|hree  high-school  girls 
•om  the  prairie  country 
isit  the  West  Coast,  they 
nd  the  trip  far  more  ex- 
iting and  meaningful  than 
hey  had  expected  — 
omance,  independence, 
nd  understanding  are  the 
esults  of  this  memorable 
xperience.  S2.95 

SWIMMER 

by  Richard  Mullins 

~-  Harry  Williams  was 

^  a  crackerjack  in  the 

440  and  he  was  sure 
he  could  set  a  world's 
record  for  that  dis- 
tance. When  Coach 
Barnes  made  it  plain 
hat  Harry  had  to  forget  about  records  and 
swim  for  the  sake  of  the  college  team,  Harry 
•ebelled.  What  finally  happened  on  the  lake  at 
,3amp  Skylark  will  make  every  sports  lover 
;heer  Harry's  decision.  S2.95 

STRANGERS  AMONG  US 

jy  Lois  Hobart.  Be- 

'riending  Esther,  a 
lew  girl  in  the  senior 
blass,  Alison  Keith 
finds  herself  ostra- 
cized by  her  class- 
mates. In  the  trying 
period  which  follows 
—  at  school  and  at  home  —  Alison's  friend, 
Mark,  helps  her  to  maturity.  One  of  the  most 
warm-hearted  stories  of  the  season.  S2.95 

CURTAIN  OF  MIST 

by  M.  Pardoe.  This 
engrossing  adventure 
story  uses  an  histori- 
cal background  in  an 
original  way:  through 
a  space-time  experi- 
ence, Martin  and  his 
elder  brother  and 
sister  find  themselves  actually  living  in  Celtic 
Britain  while  still  retaining  their  modern 
bodies,  minds,  and  memories.  82.95 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

153  East  24th  Street,  N.  Y.  10 
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in  brief 
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FICTION 

The  Holy  Terrors,  by  Jean  Cocteau. 
Translated  by  Rosamond  Lehmann. 
Illustrated  by  the  author. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  a  new  trans- 
lation of  a  book  that  caused  a  small 
furor  when  it  was  first  published 
here  in  1929.  It  isn't  likely  to  startle 
our  Freud-Kinsey-soaked  world,  but 
it  is  still  a  remarkable  book  which 
Miss  Lehmann  has  translated  with 
great  sensitivity.  The  key  word  to 
describe  its  aura  is  "emanations."  If 
you  don't  hold  with  them  you'd  bet- 
ter let  it  alone.  Through  the  im- 
probable story  of  a  brother  and 
sister,  orphaned  young  and  never 
separated,  even  sharing  the  same 
room,  M.  Cocteau  seems  to  be  say- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  capable  of 
so  much  evil  as  innocence  suddenly 
become  aware.  From  earliest  child- 
hood this  brother  and  sister  have 
been  able  to  will  their  own  wrorld 
and  escape  to  it,  oblivious  to  the 
world  of  reality.  The  power  of  their 
self-concentration  can  work  miracles 
of  astounding  proportions.  Though 
never  credible  in  the  real  sense,  the 
power  and  poetry  of  the  writing  give 
the  story  an  awful  credibility  of  its 
own.  In  a  recent  review  in  the  New 
York  Times  M.  Cocteau  writes  of 
Baudelaire  and  Rimbaud:  "These 
men  were  poets  without  knowing  it 
and  yet  knowing  it,  verifiers  of  the 
unconscious  and  sculptors  of  an 
amorphous  emission  of  ectoplasm." 
His  own  book  could  be  described  in 
much  the  same  terms.  The  draw- 
ings take  on  the  exact  mood  and  feel 
of  the  text,  emanations  themselves. 

New  Directions,  $3 

Coup  de  Grace,  by  Marguerite 
Yourcenar. 

This  story  of  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional ravages  which  war  inflicts  on 
young  people  takes  place  on  an  old 
Baltic  feudal  estate  after  World  War 
1.  The  estate  is  held  against  the 
Bolsheviks  by  White  Russians  and 
German  volunteer  officers.  This 
novel,  too,  like  M.  Cocteau's,  centers 
around  a  brother  and  sister  (Letts), 
once  owners  of  the  castle,  and  a  third 
childhood   friend,   a   German,  in- 


A  first-hand  report  on 
the  England  of  today 


by  DREW  MIDDLETON 

A  famous  correspondent  and  head 
of  the  New  York  Times  Bureau 
in  London  gives  surprising  an- 
swers to  some  of  the  most  perti- 
nent questions  about  America's 
closest  and  sometimes  least  well 
understood  ally. 

Since  1939  tradition-bound  Britain 
has  undergone  a  series  of  startling 
chang'es,  and  Mr.  Middleton— wit- 
ty, sympathetic,  but  above  all 
knowing  and  candid,  is  ideally 
equipped  to  tell  you  the  truth 
about  this  new  nation.  $4.50 


Must  reading  on  the  most 
urgent  problem  of  our  time 


by  FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

A  comprehensive,  up-to-date  ac- 
count of  Soviet  Russia's  domestic 
and  foreign  policies— of  the  tri- 
umphs and  tragedies,  the  accom- 
plishments and  failures  of  the 
Communist  regime. 
Frederick  L.  Schuman  traces  the 
course  of  Soviet  power  from  the 
October  Revolution  down  to  the 
era  of  the  "big  thaw"  and  the  crises 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Suez.  From 
his  own  impressions  of  his  third 
trip  to  Russia  in  1956,  he  offers  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  realities  of 
Soviet  life;  and  concludes  with  a 
thought-provoking  glimpse  of 
Moscow's  probable  future  con- 
duct in  the  arena  of  world  affairs. 
4  maps,  550  pages.  $6.50 

At  most  bookstores 
ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  Publisher 
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ANY  NUMBER 
CAN  PLAY 

By  CLIFTON  FADIMAN 

"It's  great  fun  to  play  with 
ideas,"  says  America's  favor- 
ite conversationalist,  and 
proves  his  point  with  abund- 
ant wit  in  a  book  as  stimulat- 
ing as  it  is  diverting.  The 
author  of  Party  of  One  now 
ranges,  to  be  alphabetical 
about  it,  from  Alger  to  Wine, 
with  way-stops  at  Babies,  Dos- 
toevsky,  Mathematics,  Name- 
Dropping,  Tolstoy,  and  other 
stations.  Every  page  is  lit  with 
a  phrase,  a  sentence,  an  epi- 
gram that  you  will  find  your- 
self joyfully  quoting.  $5.00 


MAN:  HIS  FIRST 
MILLION  YEARS 

A  primer  of  anthropology, 
physical  and  cultural 

By  ASHLEY  MONTAGU 

Who  is  man?  Where  did  he 
come  from?  What  is  he  born 
as?  Where  is  he  going?  The 
author  of  Introduction  to  Phy- 
sical Anthropology  and  The 
[  Natural  Superiority  of  Women 
answers  these  and  hundreds 
of  questions  for  the  general 
reader.  In  everyday  language 
this  noted  scholar  offers  re- 
warding insight  into  man's 
ancestry,  his  religions,  sciences 
and  arts,  government,  and 
the  meaning  of  culture  itself. 

Illustrated.  $3.75 

At  all  bookstores 

THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND  AND  NEW  YORK 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

volved  in  what  outside  of  war  one 
would  call  fairly  "unconventional" 
relationships.  But  it  is  war,  and  in 
spite  of  a  violent  background  and 
a  sharp  but  elliptical  style,  and  a 
plot  unfolding  through  suggestion 
and  indirection  rather  than  simple 
narrative,  it  too,  like  The  Holy  Ter- 
rors, is  credible  and  full  of  unforget- 
table scenes.  It  is  brilliant,  tragic, 
and  cynical -full  of  meaning  for  our 
times.  By  the  author  of  Memoirs 
of  Hadrian. 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  $3 
*     *  * 
Voss,  by  Patrick  White. 

This  novel  tells  the  story  of  a 
stranger  in  an  alien  land.  The  main 
character,  the  Voss  of  the  title,  is  a 
German  explorer  who  attempted  to 
cross  the  continent  of  Australia  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  account  of  his  travels  is 
only  half  of  White's  narrative;  the 
other  half  concerns  the  family  of  a 
prosperous  merchant  in  Sydney. 
Links  between  the  two  stories  are 
provided  by  the  fact  that  the  mer- 
chant's niece,  Laura,  falls  in  love 
with  Voss  (and  he  with  her)  during 
the  brief  time  he  is  in  Sydney  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  trip.  White 
combines  the  two  stories  on  the 
principle  of  the  club  sandwich,  first 
a  slice  of  one  and  then  a  slice  of  the 
other;  he  attempts  to  bring  them 
together  in  a  less  arbitrary  way  by 
having  Voss  and  Laura  dream  of 
one  another  from  time  to  time,  but 
that  turns  out  to  be  a  way  of  con- 
ducting a  love  affair  as  unsatisfac- 
tory in  fiction  as  it  would  be  in  life. 
The  two  stories  do  not  go  together 
very  well  and  tend  to  diminish  each 
other. 

By  far  the  better  and  more  un- 
usual part  of  the  book  is  the  account 
of  Voss'  doomed  expedition.  White 
draws  a  good  picture  of  the  empty, 
indifferent  Australian  landscape  and 
of  the  characters  of  the  men  in  Voss' 
party  as  they  are  exposed  by  the 
-sufferings  they  undergo.  Voss  him- 
self is  a  man  obsessed  by  the  need 
of  finding  his  fate  through  naked 
conflict  with  the  universe,  outside 
society  and  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  history.  This  makes  his  re- 
lationship with  Laura  irrelevant  if 
not  contradictory  to  the  main  drive 
of  his  character;  it  also  gives  him  a 
certain  kinship  with  a  kind  of  char- 
acter that  recurs  in  American  fic- 


The  booh  that  bridges 
4  the  gap  between  Czahsm  and  the 
\  Communist  terror  of  our  own  time 

i 

A  stunning,  factual  account  of  the 
careers  of  Nechayev,  Zhelyabov, 
Sazonov,  and  Kaliayev — 3  peasants 
and  a  poet  whose  efforts  to  end 
tyranny  served  only  to  bring  a 
|  greater  and  more  enduring  evil  to 
their  country  .  .  .  and  the  world. 

$5  at  all  bookstores. 

FUNKS  WAGN  ALLS 

153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10 


The  first  book  on  all  five  of 
the  important  and  fascinating 
deserts  of  North  America  - 


THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN 

DESERTS 

EDMUND  C.  JAEGER 

Covers  all  aspects  of  desert 
life.  Illustrated  with  356  line 
drawings,  22  pages  of  photo- 
graphs, 7  pages  of  maps. 


$5.95 
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from  Captain  Ahab  in  Moby 
iek  to  Crofts  in  The  Naked  and 
•e  Dead. 

White  has  very  largely  recovered 
0111  the  influence  of  D.  H.  Law- 
•nce  that  was  too  apparent  in  his 
st  novel,  The  Tree  of  Man.  He 
in  still  be  annoyingly  mannered, 
id  he  tends  to  use  too  many  words, 
et  at  his  best  he  is  a  very  good 
riter,  and  he  is  probably  the  best 
ovelist  so  far  to  come  out  of  Aus- 
alia.  (A  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
•lection.)  P.P.  Viking,  $5 

n  Air  That  Kills,  by  Margaret 
Hilar. 

|  The  air  that  kills  blows  from 
fousman's  "land  of  lost  content" 
nd  in  this  well-plotted  novel  "of 
eath  and  deception"  it  is  what  the 
reather  men  call  the  prevailing 
rind.  The  story  deals  with  a  group 
jf  friends  in  and  near  Toronto,  and 
Ihe  sudden  death  of  one  of  the  men 
!n  the  way  to  meet  his  friends  at  a 
>dge  on  Georgian  Bay.  It  is  full  of 
xcitement  and  the  suspense  lasts  till 
he  very  last  reverse  twist.  But  the 
>eople  are  cheap  and  detestable  and 
bsolutely  humorless  and  it's  very 
tard  to  care  what  happens  to  them. 

There's  plot  here  but  no  fun.  By 
he  author  of  Beast  in  View. 

Random  House,  $3.50 

NON-FICTION 

Children  of  the  Shadows,  by  Morris 
L  West. 

Mr.  West  is  an  Australian  jour- 
nalist writing  about  the  almost  un- 
believable conditions  under  which 
he  homeless  children  of  Naples  live 
md  steal  and  pimp  and  do— or  don't 
-survive.  But  especially  he  is  writ- 
ng  about  Padre  Mario  Borelli  who 
lived  among  them,  managed  to  start 
i  shelter  for  them— "The  House  of 
Urchins"— and  by  selling  junk  and 
by  a  few  private  gifts  has  been  able, 
just  barely,  to  keep  it  going.  The 
book  is  a  burning  indictment 
of  Italian  irresponsibility— especially 
that  of  the  rich  Italians— and  a  frank 
criticism,  too,  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Italy  (the  author  is  a  devout 
Catholic  himself).  But  whatever  else 
it  is,  it  is  a  clear  and  moving  plea  to 
the  world's  compassion  to  save  these 
children  for  the  world's  sake.  ...  If 
anyone  asks:  "Why  should  an  Aus- 
tralian concern  himself  so  deeply 


BRIEF 

about  Neapolitan  urchins?"  the 
answer  is  there  in  the  book,  forceful 
and  convincing.  Doubleday,  $3 

To  an  Unknown  Lady,  by  Andre 
Maurois. 

A  little  book  of  little  essays— what 
Maurois  himself  calls  "sentimental 
moralizing."  In  these  letters  to  a 
beautiful  woman  whom  he  saw  at 
the  theater  but  never  met,  he  writes 
of  men,  women,  love,  marriage,  co- 
quetry, bores,  fashion,  lecturing, 
theater,  and— one  of  the  best— of 
Montherlant's  "chronophage"  (the 
time-consumer).  Very  charming,  very 
French,  very  Maurois.  Dutton,  $2.95 

American  Tennis:  The  Story  of  a 
Game  and  Its  People,  by  Parke 
Cu  minings. 

An  informative  and  beguiling  his- 
tory of  the  American  game  of  tennis 
from  the  time  (1874)  when  an  enter- 
prising young  lady,  Miss  Mary 
Outerbridge,  brought  tennis  equip- 
ment from  Bermuda  through  the 
startled  American  customs.  It  really 
is  history;  how  the  game  got  started; 
where  it  is  played;  who  plays  it; 
what  it  is  played  with  and  on;  the 
chronology  of  clothes,  rackets,  etc. 
All  this  information  is  interspersed 
with,  on  the  one  hand,  those  most 
charmingly  ludicrous  old-fashioned 
pictures  of  the  game,  and,  on  the 
other,  most  beautiful  action  shots, 
some  nostalgic  (Tilden,  Richards, 
Bjurstedt,  Moody)  and  some  new 
ones  of  more  recent  champions.  Even 
Gussie  Moran's  lace  panties  are  here. 
Mr.  Cummings,  whose  enthusiasm 
for  and  understanding  of  tennis  are 
evident  on  every  page,  must  regret 
that  although  he  has  included  a  pic- 
ture of  Althea  Gibson  and  a  discus- 
sion of  her  game  he  hasn't  that  final 
photograph  of  the  first  Negro  Wim- 
bledon champion  to  cap  his  story. 
A  delightful  book  for  any  aficionado. 

Little,  Brown,  $6 

FORECAST 

Prisoners  and  Prisons 

It  is  odd  to  find  that  the  fall  and 
winter  lists  show  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  books  about  prison- 
ers and  prisons.  But  they  are  by  no 
means  just  lugubrious  tales.  For  in- 
stance, Colonel  Kenneth  K.  Hansen, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  written  the  story  of  the 
88,000  Chinese  and  Korean  prisoners 


Merriam- 


TVfebster 
is  the 

Webster 
for 
you! 

When  you  think  of  a  desk-size 
"Webster"dictionary,  you  probably 
mean  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
the  handy-size  Merriam-Webster 
published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

•  Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  based  on  the  un- 
abridged Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary,  Second  Edition 
—  relied  on  as  "the  Supreme  Au- 
thority" throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

•  Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  com- 
pany specializing  entirely  in  dic- 
tionaries —  for  over  100  years. 

•  Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by 
a  large  permanent  staff  of  experts 
in  dictionary  making. 

•  And  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  required  or  recom- 
mended by  nearly  all  colleges  and 
universities. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASS. 
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erIf  an  American  of  today  can 
read  only  one  book  on  Japan, 
this  is  the  one  it  should  be 99 

—THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 


The  United 
States  and 

JAPAN 

ENLARGED  AND  REVISED 

By  EDWIN  O.  REISCHAUEK 

THIS  invaluable  study  of  Japan 
and  her  relation  to  the  West 
has  now  been  totally  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  A  stimulating, 
fascinating  book  for  all  who  would 
understand  Japan's  past  and 
present,  her  society  and  psychol- 
ogy, and  her  vitally  important 
place  in  the  world  today.  $5.50 


ENJOY  fine  music  at  its  high-fidelity  best 
.  .  .  brilliantly  played  .  .  .  flawlessly 
recorded.  .  .  and  interpreted  as  the  com- 
poser intended. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  possess  ex- 
clusive FIRST  EDITION  RECORDS  —  first  re- 
cordings of  newly  commissioned  works  by 
outstanding  composers,  played  superbly  by 
the  renowned 

LOUISVILLE  ORCHESTRA 

Robert  Whitney,  Conductor 

These  "collector's  item"  recordings  are 
made  in  consultation  with  the  composer  and 
are  engineered  by  Columbia  Masterworks 
technicians.  Available  for  a  limited  time, 
from  the  Society  only,  they  represent  a  price- 
less collection  of  new,  exciting  music  •  .  . 
the  finest  expressions  of  living  composers  the 
world  over. 

"Splendid  sound." 

—  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
"...  a  service  to  music  unequalled." 

—  Christian  Science  Monitor 

".  .  .  the  reproduction  is  a  model  of  clarity." 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
".  .  .  recording  and  performances, 
excellent." 

—  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaz"tte 
OFFER  LIMITED— SEND  TODAY  FOR 
INFORMATION  ON  FREE  TRIAL  RECORDS 


LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 
Dept.  H-6  830  S.  Fourth  St.,  Louisvihe  3,  Ky. 

Please  send  me  free,  complete  intormation  on 
exclusive  First  Edition  Records  and  free  record 
offer. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

of  the  UN  Command  who  refused 
repatriation  in  Heroes  Behind 
Barbed  Wire,  which  Van  Nostrand 
has  scheduled  for  September. 

In  October  Random  House  will 
publish  As  Far  As  My  Feet  Will 
Cany  Me,  by  Josef  M.  Bauer,  the 
story  of  Clemens  Forell's  (not  his 
real  name)  life  in,  and  escape  from, 
a  Soviet  prison  camp.  October  brings 
The  Offenders:  The  Case  Against 
Legal  Vengeance,  by  Giles  Playfair 
and  Derrick  Sington,  attempting  to 
show,  through  specific  cases,  "the  re- 
sponsibility of  society  in  clinging  to 
capital  punishment  for  its  ven- 
geance." From  Simon  &  Schuster. 

Also  in  October  comes  what  Holt 
describes  as  "a  major  novel  of  World 
War  II,"  The  Prisoners  of  Com- 
bine D,  by  Len  Giovannitti,  about 
six  men  in  a  German  prison  camp, 
by  an  airman  who  himself  was  shot 
down  and  imprisoned  after  flying 
forty-nine  missions  in  the  U.S.A.A.F. 

In  November  Harcourt,  Brace  will 
publish  the  autobiography  of  an  as- 
tonishing Hungarian  woman,  Edith 
Bone,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Hun- 
gary for  six  years  and  fifty-nine  days. 
While  she  was  in  prison,  she  taught 
herself  higher  mathematics  on  a 
home-made  abacus,  and  was  able  to 
swear  at  her  Communist  guards  in 
seven  languages.  (She  was  sixty-eight 
when  released.)  Her  book  is  called 
Prisoner  in  Hungary  and  is  illus- 
trated with  drawings  by  the  author. 

In  November,  too,  comes  (from 
Simon  &  Schuster)  Attorney  for  the 
Damned:  Clarence  Darrow  in  His 
Own  Words,  edited  by  Arthur  Wein- 
berg, with  an  introduction  by  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  his  brilliant  pleas  in  the  de- 
fense of  "the  doomed,  the  hated, 
the  hopeless,  the  underdogs."  And 
notorious,  even  among  these,  of 
course,  were  Leopold  and  Loeb,  con- 
victed thirty-three  years  ago  for  the 
slaying  of  Bobby  Franks.  They  es- 
caped a  death  sentence  because  of 
Clarence  Darrow,  but  were  sentenced 
to  prison  for  ninety-nine  years.  Some- 
time in  1958  Doubleday  will  publish 
Life  Plus  99  Years  by  Nathan  Leo- 
pold, an  "autobiographical  account 
of  his  experiences  from  the  time  of 
his  crime  through  his  prison  years." 

Life's  Simpler  Pleasures 

Happily  there  are  people  still 
writing  for  those  of  us  with  more 


By  BERNARD  SCHWARTZ. 


This  is  the  general  reader's  intro- 
duction to  the  high  court's  modus 
operandi  and  the  history  leading  to 
its  sensationally  headlined  deci- 
sions—  by  a  top  constitutional 
lawyer. 

"An  excellent  book  .  .  ." 
— James  Reston,  N.  Y.  Times 

"This  memorable  book  deserves 
the  most  grateful  study  .  .  .  an  im- 
portant book,  imaginatively  con- 
ceived and  impressively  written" 
——Washington  Post 
Times-Herald 

"An  outstanding  contribution  both  | 
fo  constitutional  history  and  to 
law."  — Adolph  A.  Berle,  Jr. 

$6.50    At  Bookstores 


The  Ronald  Press  Company  •  NY  10  I 


OUT-OF-PRINT  "to"*™"  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

( We  also  supply  all  current  books  at  retail  store  prices 
— Postpaid,  as  well  as  all  books  reviewed,  advertised 
or  listed  in  this  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th  Street,  Dept.   H ,   New  York  36,   N.  Y. 

N.B.  We  also  BUY  books  and  magazines. 


Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive 
every  issue  of  Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us 
of  a  change  of  address  please  indicate  both  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  six  weeks  for  effect- 
ing this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  St.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  37  years.  Manuscript! 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  to 
Book  manuscripts.  Poetry.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve, 
Dept.  B,  Franklin,  0. 


ATHIEST  BOOKS 

3  2 -page  catalogue  free. 
Tbuth  SttBKiB  Co.      38  Park  Bow,  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICE8I 

You  name  it — we  find  it  I  Fast  service.  No  obligation. 
Send  us  your  wants  1 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOK  FINDERS 
Box  3003- H,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
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FR  MEN  ONLY: 
H-to-date  advice  on  what 
(wear  on  every  occasion  .  .  . 


ESQUIRE 
FASHION  GUIDE 

Every  page  of  this  authoritative  and  com- 
lite  book  brings  you  a  wealth  of  specific, 
Ictical  information  on  what  to  wear,  when 
|l  where  to  wear  it,  and  how  to  look  your 
t.  You  find  expert,  easy-to-follow  sugges- 
ts to  help  you  select  the  right  clothes  for 
|ir  build,  coloring,  and  way  of  life.  You 
[cover  tips  on  how  to  take  care  of  your 
thes  to  make  them  last  longer  and  look 
[ter. 

iswers  your  questions  .  .  . 

Whether  you  are  spending  a  weekend  in 
country — planning  a  trip  to  Europe — 
i  ying  golf  with  the  boss — attending  a 
mal   wedding — or  going  skiing,  here's 
\\w  to  look  and  feel  your  confident  best  at 
times. 

jstrated  and  indexed  .  .  . 

With  detailed  instructions  and  over  50 
Ipful  illustrations  and  charts,  ESQUIRE 
LSHION  GUIDE  shows  you  how  to  pick 
s  right  hat  and  shirt  collar  for  your  face, 
e  right  patterns  and  colors  for  your  com- 
exion;  how  to  mix  some  colors  and  match 
hers;  how  to  tie  the  Windsor  knot,  the 
fwtie,  the  four-in-hand;  how  to  select  your 
rmal  clothes  and  accessories  as  well  as 
orts  apparel. 

ESQUIRE  FASHION  GUIDE  is  the  final 
thority  on  men's  clothes — a  guide  to  help 
u  to  be  comfortably  and  appropriately 
essed  at  all  times. 

—  Ten  Days'  Free  Examination  < 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

51  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  V. 

Gentlemen:  Please  >end  me  ESQl'IRE  FASHION  I 

GUIDE  for  ten  days*  free  examination.    Within  I 

that    time   i   will   remit   $3.50   plus   a   few   cents  , 

mailing  charges,  or  return  the  hook.  I 

Name    I 

Address      ' 

City   Zone  ,  State   I 

1703A 

SAVE!    If   you    enclose    payment,    we    will    pay  i 

mailing  charge-.    Same  return  privilege.  1 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

moderate  passions— books  to  enlarge 
life's  qniet  satisfactions.  Random 
House  is  publishing  in  September  a 
guide  for  hunting  North  American 
game,  with  suggestions  for  hunting 
lodges,  guides,  and  outfitters,  Hunt- 
ing Annual,  by  Larry  Roller.  Bar- 
rows is  scheduling  for  September  4  a 
book  called  Be  Your  Own  Nursery- 
man in  which  Robert  Scharf  tells 
where  to  order  plants  and  tools  and 
how  to  make  your  hobby  pay. 

Harcourt,  Brace,  in  September  will 
launch  Dillon  Ripley's  A  Paddling 
of  Ducks,  the  story  of  twenty-five 
years  of  observing,  collecting,  and 
protecting  ducks,  geese,  and  swans, 
and  telling  how  to  hatch,  raise,  and 
feed  them.  October  promises  another 
book  vaguely  in  the  same  field,  or 
swamp:  Of  Men  and  Marshes  by 
Paul  L.  Errington  which  Macmillan 
will  bring  out— the  story  of  the  effect 
of  men  on  the  world  of  minks,  ducks, 
geese,  fish,  rabbits,  heron,  hawks,  and 
mice. 

Roger  Tory  Peterson  has  written 
for  Harcourt  (October,  too)  The 
Bird  Watcher's  Anthology;  and  Ives 
Washburn  brings  out  in  the  same 
month— for  those  dedicated  readers 
(whether  their  pleasure  is  sedentary 
or  otherwise)  of  The  Old  Farmer's 
Almanac— a  large  selection  of  its 
best  material  over  the  last  150  years 
—  The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac  Sam- 
pler, edited  by  Robb  Sagendorph. 

Two  books  by  people  very  active 
in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure  are  to 
be  published  by  Lippincott  in  Oc- 
tober: Desert  Happy,  in  which  the 
author,  Douglas  Rigby,  "discovers 
and  shares  the  fascination  of  the 
desert,"  and  Into  the  Wind— "family 
fun  and  fellowship  on  the  high  seas" 
—by  Mary  F.  van  Nes. 

If  this  kind  of  adventuring  ex- 
hausts you,  there  is  Bennett  Cerf's 
Reading  for  Pleasure— -832  pages  of 
selections— which  Harper  is  publish- 
ing on  October  2.  And  there  is  still, 
in  November,  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Flower  Arrangement  by  J.  Gregory 
Conway,  from  Knopf,  and  The  Com- 
plete Family  Fun  Book,  by  Phyllis 
Cerf  and  Edith  Young  from  Ran- 
dom House. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  you  could  do  a 
lot  worse  than  to  look  at  and  read 
Robert  Osborn's  wise  comments, 
in  prose  and  line,  On  Leisure,  which 
Simon  &  Schuster  will  publish  in 
September. 


What  are  you  doing 
about  your 

WRITING 
TALENT  ? 

Thinking  about  being  a  writer 
1— —  will  never  make  you  one!  = 

You  can  become  a  successful 
writer  only  by  writing — steadily 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
discouragement. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  an 
organization  of  writers  and  edi- 
tors, offers  a  chance  to  write, 
under  the  patient  direction  of  a 
professional.  You  may  concen- 
trate on  fiction  or  non-fiction. 
You  are  offered  interesting  writ- 
ing jobs  to  do  and  encouraged 
to  complete  them  quickly.  You 
may  also  submit  original  work 
of  any  type.  Everything  you 
write  for  a  full  year  will  be  in- 
dividually criticized. 

The  Magazine  Institute  course 
is  no  hurry-up  course  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  teach 
you  a  few  tricks  that  will  make 
you  a  writer  overnight.  It  takes 
more  than  twelve  months  to 
complete  and  students  are  re- 
quired to  submit  written  work 
regularly. 

The  course  is  open  only  to 
qualified  students  who  possess 
some  natural  writing  ability. 

A  qualifying  Literary  Aptitude 
Test,  together  with  free  booklet 
listing  successful  graduates,  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  BELOW 

The  MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  N.  Y.  20 

(Licensed  by  the  State  of  N.  Y.) 

I  

THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

Fifty  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  29-M 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

•    l'loase  send  your  free  Literary  Aptitude  Test 
I    and  otber   information   about  your  training 
to 

j  Name   

!    Street  Address  

I   City  or  Town  Zone  . .  .  .State  

|       (AM  inquiries  confidential.  No  salesman  will  call) 
I  


AN  ADVENTURE  BEGAN  SEPTEMBER  2,  1956 


It's  the  date  Leopold  Stokowski  began  his  first  album 
for  Capitol  Records.  He  has  completed  a  number  of 
others  since.  Their  titles  may  surprise  you.  Their 
sound  undoubtedly  will. 

For  Stokowski,  the  adventure  is  in  creating  new 
approaches  to  music,  new  orchestral  sounds  of  incred- 
ible beauty.  For  Capitol,  it  is  in  programming  this 
music  and  in  recording  it  with  a  fidelity  Stokowski's 
music  has  rarely  enjoyed  before. 

In  his  initial  album,  The  Orchestra,  Stokowski 
conducts  eight  selections  that  demonstrate  the  enor- 
mous range  and  character,  first  of  the  sections  of  the 
orchestra  (brass,  strings,  woodwinds,  percussion) 
and  then  of  these  sections  in  combination  with  one 
another.  It's  an  astonishing  display  of  the  almost 


limitless  sounds  a  symphony  orchestra  can  produce. 
A  full-color,  twenty-four-page  booklet  is  included. 

Hoist's  dramatic,  immensely  colorful  suite,  The 
Planets,  has  found  its  supreme  interpreter.  Stokow- 
ski conducts  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  a  high  fidelity  showpiece. 

In  the  soon-to-be-released  Landmarks,  Stokowski's 
greatest  musical  triumphs  are  newly  recorded  in  a 
single  "FDS"  album.  Here  is  his  famed  Finlandia, 
the  Bach  Toccata  and  Fugue  and  others. 

In  another  future  "FDS"  album,  Stokowski 
conducts  the  Houston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Gliere's  "llya  Mourometz" . 

Best  of  all,  the  adventure  is  just  beginning. 


Incomparable  High  Fidelity  —  Full  Dimensional  Sound  Albums 


RECORDINGS 

Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


TWO    VOCAL  EPOCHS 
lug^ad 

.ten  Flagstad  Lieder  Recital.  (Schu- 
.  Schumann)  .  Edwin  McArthur,  pf. 
idon  LL  1546. 

>ten  Flags  tad  \\ "agner  Recital.  Vi- 

a  Philharmonic  knappertsbusch. 
idon  LL  1533. 

ceful  is  the  best  word  for  the  splen- 
decline    into    retirement    of  this 
Id-famous  voice  and  superb  musician, 
is  is  still  fine  singing— she  could  not 
r,  badly— and  for  young  performers 
I  those  in  their  prime  it  should  be  a 
ring  illustration  of  the  durability  of 
instrument  both  well  trained  and 
1  cared  for  during  years  of  full-time 
'formance.   a   mind   that   backs  the 
re  with  musical  intelligence  and  per- 
tion.   We  heard  her  first  oyer  here 
nere  quarter-centurv  r.go  but  Flag- 
as  unofficial  debut  was  just  forty 
jrs  back  and  her  first  public  appear- 
pe  on   the  professional   stage  even 
lier.  in  1913! 

The  range  is  now  restricted— but  no 
Itter,  for  top  tones  aren't  necessary  to 
>d  music.  The  quality  is  still  superb, 
:  sense  of  pitch  is  as  accurate  and 
demanding  as  ever.  Only  a  certain 
ggishness.  a  reluctance  for  the  pipes 
open  up,  so  to  speak,  shows  the  care 


indemith:  The  Four  Temperaments; 
ve  Pieces  Op.  44.  —4  (Educ.  Music); 
meral  Music  for  George  V.  Leon 
eisher.  pf..  Paul  Godwin,  via..  Szymon 
>Idberg.  vl..  Neth.  Ch.  Orch.  Epic  LC 
56. 

okofieff:  Piano  Concerto  —  :>:  Violin 
mcerto  #1.  Gilels.  Oistrakh.  State 
adio  Orch.  USSR.  Kondrashin. 
cstm.  XWX  18178.  (Some  copies  are 
ispressed  on  one  side— wrong  piece.) 

ela  Bartok  at  the  Piano.  (Scarlatti, 
iszt.  Bartok.  From  assorted  prewar 
endings,  private  or  unpublished.)  Bar- 
ic 903. 


with  which  the  voice  must  now  be  di- 
rected by  the  never-aging  inner  mind. 
An  old  Flagstad  mannerism,  the  sliding 
up  to  a  note  from  below,  is  inevitably 
more  pronounced  and  is  in  fact  the  chief 
deterrent  to  listening  pleasure,  for  you 
must  resolutely  put  it  out  of  mind  in 
order  to  hear  the  purity  of  the  musical 
expression  itself.  It  is  least  objection- 
able in  the  fast  songs  and  the  very  slow 
ones. 

Flagstad  diooses  her  program  care- 
fully, sinenn?  the  more  sustained  and 
dramatic  Schubert  where  the  big  voice 
can  let  out— "Erlkonig,"  "Dem  Unend- 
lichen."  "Am  Grabe  Anselmos"— avoid- 
ing the  miniatures.  Schumann's  more 
rounded  melody  is  especially  suited  to 
her.  The  engineers  have  been  carefully 
directed  too,  for  she  sings  here  in  a 
large,  resonant  space  at  a  good  distance 
— Flagstad's  tone  is  not  one  for  small 
spaces  and  intimacy.  The  RCA  Victor 
Flagstads  of  a  few  years  ago  (Grieg's 
"Haugtussa"  songs,  LM  1904)  were 
recorded  close-to  in  a  very  dead  studio. 

The  Wagner  disc  seems  to  me  unac- 
countably more  tired,  less  exuberant 
than  the  record  of  songs  with  piano.  Not 
by  much— for  her  brief  samplings  from 
"Lohengrin."  "Parsifal,"  and  "Walkiire" 
are  still  models  for  those  future  sopranos 
who  may  be  inspired  to  mount  the  fad- 
ing Wagnerian  heights. 

The  five  "Wesendonck"  songs  are  sung 
in  their  orchestral  versions;  the  instru- 


Bartok:  Concerto  for  Orchestra.  L'Orch. 
de  la  Suisse  Romande,  Ansermet,  Lon- 
don LL  1632. 

Bartok:  Sonata  for  Two  Pianos  and  Per- 
cussion; Contrasts  (Clar.  &  pf.).  W. 
Parry',  Iris  Loveridge.  pfs.,  F.  Grinke, 
vl..  J.  Brymer.  cl.,  J.  Lees,  G.  Webster, 
percussion.  Westm.  XWN  18425. 

Shostakovich:  Symphony  —10  (1953). 
Philhannonia  Orch.  Kurtz.  RCA  Victor 
LM  2081. 

Panorama  of  Musique  Concrete.  No.  2 
(Schaeffer.  Philippot).  London  DTL 
93121. 


mental  playing  is  flaccid  compared  with 
Stokowski's  in  his  ancient  78-rpm  rec- 
ording with  Traubel  (RCA  Victor  M 
872) .  It  takes  more  than  a  great  voice 
to  recreate  Wagner. 

Kirsten  Flagstad  Grieg  Recital.  Edwin 
McArthur,  pf.  London  LL  1547. 

Flagstad  is  especially  lively  in  Grieg, 
who  composed  to  her  own  language— 
the  Norwegian  seems  to  come  through 
with  the  clearest  diction  she  displays  in 
any  of  her  singing.  This  disc  offers  more 
than  a  dozen  from  the  more  than  a  hun- 
dred songs  by  Grieg,  ranges  from  early 
to  late,  does  not  include  any  of  the 
"Haugtussa"  songs  on  the  RCA  disc 
(above) ,  has  the  same  big,  resonant 
sound  heard  on  the  other  new  records, 
in  contrast  to  the  close,  tight  acoustics 
of  the  older  RCA  offering.  The  music 
ranges  fairly  high  and  so  there  are  a 
number  of  pinched  tones  here,  but  the 
spirit  is  lively  as  ever. 

Edwin  McArthur,  incidentally,  has  for 
many  years  been  Flagstad's  chosen  ac- 
companiment oh  records.  I  remember 
an  early  Wagner  album  where  he  con- 
ducted an  orchestra  insipidly;  but  his 
piano  work  is  excellent  throughout. 

Wagner:  Die  Gotterdammerung.  Flag- 
stad. Svanholm  et  al.  Oslo  Philhar- 
monic and  Norwegian  State  Radio 
Orchs.  and  Chorus,  Fjeldstad.  London 
XLLA48  (6). 

.  .  .  And  here  is  the  great  lady  in  her 
final  non-staged  complete  Wagner  opera 
(she  did  this  last  on  the  stage  in  1951)  , 
the  recording  reworked  from  a  notable 
broadcast  early  in  1956.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  editing,  a  number  of  below- 
par  passages  in  the  original  were 
reperformed  at  a  later  date  and  incorpo- 
rated here,  as  befits  the  greater  perma- 
nence of  the  recorded  medium. 

Why  make  comparisons?  Better  a 
description,  for  this  enormous  master- 
piece will  never  have  a  "definitive"  per- 
formance or  recording— nor  should  it. 
First,  this  is  a  beautifully  unified  pro- 
duction, the  voices  (and  instruments) 
all  Scandinavian  and  noticeably  alike  in 
style  and  timbre,  complementing  that 
of  Flagstad  herself  in  an  unexpected 
way.  (We  forget  that  she  is  the  product 
of  a  Northern  school  of  singing  that  is 
as  well  defined,  say,  as  the  school  of 
France.) 

Secondly,  in  spite  of  relatively  little- 
known  names,  the  combined  orchestra 
and  its  conductor  turn  out  a  glowing, 
lively,  powerful  Wagner  that  sweeps 
along  with  splendid  intensity,  sustaining 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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the  long  valleys  of  subdued  expression 
between  the  dramatic  peaks  of  furor. 
Not  easy  for  today's  instrumentalists  and 
especially  difficult  via  the  microphone, 
minus  that  opera-house  hypnotism  that 
binds  the  Wagnerian  audience  to  the 
music— asleep  or  awake— until  it  over- 
whelms. 

Given  this  much,  the  battle  is  already 
half  won.  and  Flagstad,  singing  with 
her  usual  aliveness.  carries  it  on  to  suc- 
cess. Her  willing  associates  fit  easily 
into  the  great  scheme  in  spite  of  lesser 
talents  all  around.  The  whole,  here,  is 
surely  greater  than  its  parts,  which  is 
a  blessing  in  such  a  one-star  production. 

The  recording  is  superbly  hi  in  die  fi 
with  big  orchestral  sound  and  good 
vocal  balance.  (Is  Flagstad  miked  a 
shade  louder  than  all  the  rest,  or  is  she 
just  naturally  more  powerful?)  An 
exhaustive  brochure  with  a  study  of  the 
whole  "Ring.'"  of  Flagstad,  of  the  four- 
opera  plot,  plus  a  word-for-word  libretto 
in  German  and  English  and  a  blow-by- 
blow  listing  of  all  the  Leitmotif  names 
as  they  occur  (they  are  given  in  notation, 
act  by  act,  in  several  inserts)  will  keep 
vou  busv  for  weeks.  Was  Wagner  ever 
so  minutely  accessible  as  this  during  an 
actual  performance? 

2.  Italian  Monodv 

Italian  Songs  for  Solo  Voice.  Alfred 
Deller,  counter-tenor:  D.  Dupre.  lute 
and  gamba;  Geo.  Malcolm,  harps.  Van- 
guard BG  565. 

Songs  for  Courtiers  and  Cavaliers,  (a) 
Italian   Monodists.   (b)   Henry  Lawes. 

Helen  Watts,  contralto;  Thurston  Dart, 
harps,  and  organ.  London  OL  50128. 

The  seventeenth  century,  transitional 
like  our  own.  continues  to  arrow  more 
fascinating  on  records.  These  two  discs 
widen  our  perspective  upon  an  area  of 
early  song  that  has  been  particularly 
maltreated  in  "transcriptions"  for  voice 
and  piano.  (However  beloved  in  the 
singer's  study  repertory,  such  versions 
are  inexcusably  false  to  the  style  and 
spirit  of  the  originals  with  their  alter- 
natively elaborate  Romantic  harmoniza- 
tions or— equally  wrong— unvarnished 
plain  piano  chords  that  barely  eke  out 
the  sketchy  shape  of  the  original  nota- 
tion.) 

In  both  of  these  records,  first,  the 
accompaniments  are  realized  on  the 
right  instruments  and  in  the  quasi-im- 
provised ornamental  style— arpeggioed, 
with  bits  of  imitative  figuration— that  is 
known  to  have  been  used.  Lrnder  such 
brilliantly  colored  treatment  the  "plain" 
original  harmonies  are  entirely  ade- 
quate. 


The  vocal  stvle  here  is  similarly  re- 
vealing. Alfred  Deller's  unique  voice  is 
clearly  suited  to  the  music— singers  who 
have  tried  this  early  recitative  and  quasi- 
aria  material  will  be  awed  by  the  extent 
of  the  difference  between  conventional 
vocal  sound  of  today  and  the  techniques 
properly  suited  to  the  older  music.  A 
light,  easy,  expressive  voice,  pure  in  tone, 
almost  without  vibrato,  and  able  to 
soar  through  rapid  sixteenth-note  pass- 
ages and  trills  like  a  violin,  a  highly- 
emotional  delivery  diat  does  not  depend 
on  loudness,  or  on  violence  of  diction, 
but  on  accurate  pathos  of  phrasing,  and 
utter  simplicitv  and  directness  of  ap- 
peal—these are  the  Deller  qualities. 
And  how  many  singers  can  produce  the 
oddlv  expressive  "ha,  ha,  ha-ha-ha-ha" 
cadence  figure  that  is  specifically  de- 
scribed bv  Caccini  for  his  own  declama- 
tory music?  Monteverdi,  as  well  as  the 
lesser  Italians,  abounds  in  such  now- 
strange  mannerisms,  no  more  strange, 
however,  than  plentv  of  our  own  eccen- 
tricities todav. 

If  Deller's  Italian  monodv  seems 
hopelessly  beyond  the  average  singer, 
Helen  Watts,  on  the  London  L'Oiseau- 
Lvre  disc,  shows  how  the  style  can  be 
approximated  by  a  more  conventional 
voice,  with  intelligence  to  aid  it.  Her 
recitative  and  aria  are  wonderfully  ex- 
pressive, she  even  manages  the  "ha-ha" 
without  ungainliness.  and  it  is  obvious 
that  any  sensible  and  musical  present- 
day  singer  should  be  able  to  do  the 
same  for  the  vocal  part,  given  a  proper 
accompaniment. 

Deller  varies  the  earlier  music  with 
several  fully  developed  opera-style  arias 
by  Scarlatti,  already  quite  conventionally 
metrical  where  the  earlier  music  is 
largely  asymetric  in  its  rhythms  and 
phrases,  like  Shakespeare  compared  to 
Dryden.  Helen  Watts  sings  a  remark- 
able later  composer,  Henry  Lawes.  who 
bridges  the  Bri 1 1  ~  h  gap  between  Byrd 
and  Gibbons  and  the  later  Purcell,  and 
sounds  exactly  so,  with  surprising  musi- 
cal strength  and  originality.  More  Lawes 
is  in  order. 


Monteverdi:  II  ballo  delle  ingrate  (1608) 

Alfred  Deller.  April  Cantelo.  Eileen 
McLoughlin.  David  Ward  et  al.,  Julian 
Breem,  lute,  D.  Dupre,  gamba,  D. 
Vaughan.  harps.,  Ambrosian  Singers, 
London  Chamber  Players.  Vanguard  BG 
567. 

.  .  .  And  here  is  a  more  extended  ap- 
plication of  the  same  newly  authentic 
techniques,  applied  to  a  complete 
"musical"— a  ballet-opera  by  the  greatest 
of  Italian  monodists.  Monteverdi. 

The  original  production  was  a  sump- 
tuous pageant.  Extensive  notes  from  con- 


horary  descriptions  help  us  I 
imagine  the  splendid  scene,  where  Plut 
at  the  behest  of  Venus  and  her  so 
Cupid  (Amor)  .  summons  back  d 
shades  of  several  doomed  ladies  of 
heartless  sort  straight  out  of  a  flamii 
Hell,  portrayed  on  the  stage:  thev  serve 
as  horrible  examples  for  similarly  har 
ened  living  ladies  who  were,  apparend 
well  known  to  those  in  the  audienc 
Piquancy  added  to  pageantry— but  d 
music  is  on  the  highest  plane  of  serioi 
expression  as  it  elaborates  on  a  the 
favorite  theme,  dead  souls  recalled  froi 
the  Underworld  (Cf.  the  story  < 
Orpheus  and  Euridice)  . 

Oddh.  Venus  is  sung  by  Deller, 
male,  whereas  Cupid  is  a  female  a 
prano.  but  such  turnabouts  were  con 
mon  in  the  cause  of  art.  David  Ward 
sepulchral  Pluto  is  the  lowest  basso  ou 
side  of  Russia,  ranging  about  the  bottoi 
of  the  bass  clef  to  a  low  C.  whereas  De 
Ier's  Venus  rises  remarkably  high,  a  fu 
mezzo-soprano  role.  The  contrast  w 
clearlv  intended. 

The  varied  instrumental  accompan 
meat  and  the  chosen  tempi,  as  well  « 
the  vocal  ornamentation,  have  bee 
worked  up  from  the  sparse  original  as  I 
always  necessary;  the  effect  here  is  -urel 
a  reasonable  evocation  of  a  possible  orig 
nal  sound.  The  whole  is  highly  musica 
the  ornamentation  studiously  applie 
and.  I  should  add.  intelligently  absorbe 
into  the  musical  expression  bv  hot 
singers  and  instrumentalists.  Julia 
Breem's  lute  rollicks  through  much 
the  music  in  fluent  improvisation  upo 
the  given  harmonies,  as  doubtless 
lutanist  of  the  time  would  have  enjoye 
himself.    (Jazz  fans  please  note.) 

The  bulk  of  the  music  is  in  a  sem 
recitative  stvle  with,  however,  an  exprej 
she  instrumental  accompanying  fabrid 
plus  numerous  short  instrumental  ritofl 
nellos  of  great  charm  for  the  dancing.  ■ 
we  weren't  such  jaded  spectacle-viewerB 
a  full-color  visual  production  of  thm 
work  could  be  marvelously  attractive. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  the  ItaJ 
ian  recording  of  die  work  on  Vox  Pi 
8090.  where  the  instrumental  part  is  sd 
for  conventional  chamber  orchestra  V 
a  somewhat  Handelian  stvle.  the  musi 
sung  in  a  more  operatic  manner  with 
out  the  added  ornamentation.  The  sens 
of  the  work  is  well  conveyed.  I'll  hat 
to  admit.  But.  after  hearing  this  newe 
version.  I  can't  help  being  bothered  h 
the  anachronisms— especially  the  place 
where  Monteverdi's  dissonances  are  dc 
liberately  altered  to  a  Bach-like  con 
ventionalitv.  to  match  the  orchestra 
tion! 

In  the  end.  given  the  all-importan 
musical  understanding,  die  more  authen 
tic  performance  is  bound  to  be  the  bet 
ter  one.  however  strange  on  first  hearing 
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A  Voice  of  Experience 
behind  the 


"Voice  with  a  Smile" 


Day  and  night  in  your  telephone 
company  central  office  there  are 
courteous,  efficient  women  like  Jean 
Bullene  to  help  handle  any  unusual 
situation,  and  make  sure  your  calls 
go  through  quickly  and  easily. 

Know-how  and  team  spirit  make 
Jean  (Mrs.  Jack)  Bullene  well 
suited  for  her  responsible  job. 

She  helps  train  new  telephone 
operators  and  is  ready  with  imme- 
diate answers  to  any  questions  that 
arise  in  connection  with  the  many 
local  and  long  distance  calls  that 
go  through  each  day. 

She's  a  Voice  of  Experience  be- 
hind the  Voice  with  a  Smile. 

"I  love  this  work,"  says  Jean,  "be- 
cause I  get  a  real  feeling  that  I'm 
helping  people  in  a  very  personal 
way.  I  know  how  important  their 
telephone  messages  are  and  I'm 
proud  to  have  a  hand  in  keeping  my 
neighbors  in  touch  with  family  and 
friends  here  in  Garden  Grove  and 
out  of  town." 


JEAN  BULLENE  LENDS  AN  ASSIST.  As  a  supervisor  in  the  Garden  Grove,  Calif., 
telephone  office,  Jean  conducts  training  and  works  with  her  group  of 
operators  in  providing  the  best  possible  service. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ANSEL  ADAMS 


Jean  combines  her  telephone 
company  work  with  a  neighborly 
role  in  the  life  of  her  community. 
She  has  often  observed  that  the 
spirit  of  service  in  the  telephone 
company  is  contagious.  And  her 
many  off-duty  activities  bear  this 
out.  When  she's  not  busy  with 
music,  gardening  and  remodeling 
her  attractive  home,  she  pitches  in 
on  Cub  Scout  work. 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  Jean 
never  has  time  to  be  lonely.  But  on 
the  subject  of  loneliness  she  has  this 
to  say:  "No  one  ever  needs  to  be 
alone  when  there's  a  telephone 
handy.  It's  so  easy  to  keep  in  touch 
with  your  neighbors  or  friends  who 
are  miles  away." 


JEAN  APPLIES  WAR  PAINT  to  her  son  as  his  Cub 

Scout  den  embarks  on  an  Indian  lore  project. 
She  has  also  worked  with  the  Girl  Scouts. 


Working  iogether  io  bring  people  togefher  .  .  .  MlKl.t.    TELEM^HOJXE  SYSTEM 
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A  DRAMATIC  DEMONSTRATION  of  one  of  the  benefits  of  membership  in  the  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB 


uiven  to  you...  WITH  THE  FIRST  BOOK  YOU  BUY  IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 

EITHER  OF  THESE  REFERENCE  WORKS  [or]  ANY  ONE  OF  THE  SETS 


iOOD  SENSE  FOR  READING  FAMILIES:  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 


As  a  trial  subscriber  you  can  experi- 
\  ence— over  a  short  period— the 
nique  benefits  all  members  enjoy. 
Tiere  are  at  least  three  beyond  ques- 
ion.  First,  you  share  in  more  than 
,.13,000,000  worth  of  free  books 
retail  value)  now  distributed  an- 
mally  as  Book-Dividends.  This  is  a 
orm  of  member  profit-sharing,  simi- 
ir  to  that  of  a  consumer  co-opera- 
ive.  This  offer  really  represents 
advanced"  Book-Dividends  earned 
y  the  purchase  of  the  books  you 
tngage  to  buy  later.  Second,  you 
iffectually  keep  yourself  from  miss- 
hg,  through  overbusyness,  the  new 
looks  you  are  most  eager  to  read, 
"liird,  you  get  these  books  at  a 
'onsiderable  saving — an  average  of 
0%,  on  top  of  the  Book-Dividends. 


>ff  The  books  you  agree  to  buy  can  be 
chosen  from  at  least  100  Club  Selections 
and  Alternates  made  available  during 
the  year. 

Each  month  you  receive  a  full  report 
about  the  next  Book-of-the-Month.  If  you 
judge  it  is  a  book  you  would  not  enjoy, 
you  send  back  a  form  (always  provided) 
specifying  some  other  book.  Or  you  may 
simply  say,  "Send  me  nothing." 

%  If  you  continue  after  this  trial  sub- 
scription, you  will  receive  a  Book-Divi- 
dend, averaging  $6.00  in  retail  value, 
with  every  second  book  you  buy. 

^  Limited  editions  of  these  works  have 
been  printed  for  new  members.  For  that 
reason,  immediate  acceptance  is  advis- 
able if  you  are  interested  in  any  particu- 
lar set  or  volume. 


□ 
□ 


THE   LAST  ANGRY  MAN 

by  Gerald  Green 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 

THE  NEW  CLASS: 

AN   ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
COMMUNIST  SYSTEM 

by  Mllovan  Djllas  $3.95 

THE    DURABLE  FIRE 

by  Howard  Swlfrpctt 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.75 

THE   SHORT   REIGN  OF 
PIPPIN  IV 

by  John  Steinbeck  $3.00 


□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 


NUN'S  STORY 

by  Kathryn  Hulme 
Price  (to  members  only)  $3.75 


THE  CRISIS  OF 

THE  OLD  ORDER 

by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 
Price  (to  members  only)  $£.50 

THIS  HALLOWED  GROUND 

by  Bruce  Catton 
Price  (to  members  only)  $£.25 

THE   TURN    OF   THE  TIDE 

by  Arthur  Bryant 
Price  (to  members  only)  $£.50 

PROFILES   IN  COURAGE 

by  John  F.  Kennedy  $3.50 

DAY   OF  INFAMY 

by  Walter  Lord  $3.05 


BOOK-OF-THE  MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  A310 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club*  and  send, 
free,  the  work  I  have  Indicated  below  with  the  purchase  of  my  first  selec- 
tion, Indicated  above.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  five  additional  monthly 
Selections — or  Alternates — during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Thereafter 
I  need  buy  only  four  such  books  in  any  twelve-month  period  to  maintain 
membership.  I  have  the  right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after 
buying  six  Club  choices.  After  my  sixth  purchase.  If  I  continue,  I  am 
to  receive  a  Book-Dividend*  with  every  second  Selection — or  Alternate — 
I  buy.  (A  small  charge  Is  added  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  "Double  Selection" — or  a  set  of  books 
offered  to  members  at  a  special  combined  price  —  is 
counted  as  a  single  book  in  reckoning  Book- Dividend 
credit,     and     In     fulfilling     the     membership  obligation. 


PLEASE   SEND  ME, 


FREE.  WITH  MY  FIRST  PURCHASE 
SPECIFIED  ABOVE 


(Choose  one  of  the  reference  works  or  sets  illustrated  above) 


Miss  ) 
Address. 


(Please  print  plainly) 


City  Zone  No  State  

Books  for  Canadian  members  are  priced  slightly  higher,  arc  shipped  from 
Toronto  duty  free,  and  may  be  paid  for  In  cither  U.S.  or  Canadian  currency. 


•Trademark  Reg,  V.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 
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Pardon  the 
intrusion... but  if 
you're  an  engineer, 
Douglas  needs  you! 

We're  looking  for  engineers  who 
are  tired  of  being  pushed  around 
and  getting  nowhere. 

We  need  your  help  on  some  of 
the  most  important  military  and 
commercial  projects  ever 
assembled  in  one  backlog. 

You'll  like  being  with  us,  we 
think,  for  we're  a  working  family 
of  engineers  —  right  to  the  top. 
So  we  know  how  to  appraise, 
appreciate  and  reward  the  kind 
of  talents  you  bring  us. 

Security?  Opportunity?  Good 
living?  All  it  takes  is  an  air-mail 
stamp  for  these  and  other  answers. 

Pleose  write  for  complete  information  to: 

C.  C.  LaVENE 

DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 

BOX  620-U 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIFORNIA 


OaUBLffS 


LETTERS 


Superior  People 

To  the  Editors: 

In  his  review  of  the  Villiers'  gene- 
alogy ["The  Editor's  Easy  Chair,"  Au- 
gust] the  editor  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  talent  is  hereditary  and  that 
an  aristocracy  of  fine  old  families  may, 
therefore,  be  a  good  institution. 

This  is  logical  only  if  "hereditary" 
is  taken  to  mean  "running  in  families." 
Talent  may  indeed  be  hereditary,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  fine  old 
families  will  have  a  monopoly  of  it. 
Any  trait  which  is  due  to  a  recessive 
gene  or  to  a  combination  of  genes 
will  usually  appear  sporadically,  rather 
than  being  concentrated  in  certain 
family  lines.  An  example  is  albinism 
which  is  known  to  be  hereditary  and 
due  to  a  recessive  gene.  An  albino, 
however,  rarely  has  any  known  albino 
ancestors  or  offspring.  Many  ^geniuses 
likewise  appear  in  otherwise  undis- 
tinguished families. 

Mr.  Fischer's  mutation  theory  of  the 
origin  of  superior  families  is  also  un- 
satisfactory from  the  standpoint  of  ge- 
netics, and  the  notion  that  the  Santa 
Gertrudis  breed  of  cattle  arose  in  this 
fashion  is  in  error.  It  was  started  by 
intercrossing  other  breeds  of  cattle.  .  .  . 

Richard  F.  Shaw 
Ass't.  Professor  of  Genetics 
University  of  Virginia 

.  .  .  What  Mr.  Fischer  suggests  is  a  subtle 
form  of  eugenics.  The  common  man 
need  not  be  repressed  or  discouraged 
from  breeding;  but  instead  the  uncom- 
mon man  shall  be  afforded  greater 
opportunities  for  growth  and  repro- 
duction'. Nevertheless  a  question  of 
great  importance  is  left  unanswered: 
what  reason  is  there  to  encourage  a 
great  number  of  uncommon  people? 
Will  this  per  se  result  in  the  lulfill- 
ment  of  the  utilitarian  ideal  "the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number"? 

Paul  L.  McKaskle 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  sturdy 
figures  of  public  life  in  England  have 
been  members  of  the  ruling  "wealthy 
and  well-born"  families.  Others,  even 
when  they  had  the  talent,  were  simply 
not  admitted  to  public  offices.  .  .  . 

However  there  exists  a  statistical 
study  of  genius  in  England  by  Have- 
lock  Ellis  in  which  he  proves  that  by 


far  the  greater  number  of  men  of 
genius  .  .  .  came  from  underprivileged 
families.  .  .  . 

Ellis  admits  that  in  later  years  the 
tendency  has  been  for  the  upper  classes 
to  produce  a  larger  share  of  men  of 
talent,  and  he  ascribes  this  to  the  fact 
that  the  modern  necessity  lor  special- » 
i/ed  knowledge  and  training  has  be- 
come so  severe  that  talented  people 
who  are  unable  to  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge and  training  are  stunted  in  their 
development. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  MacFarlan;) 

Austin,  Tex. 

Re  "George  Villiers  and  Other 
Studs,"  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
Mrs.  Villiers  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it  all. 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Johnson 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

.  .  .  Ruling  classes  are  mostly  over- 
rued.  They  would  be  helpless  without 
the  background  of  a  thousand  years, 
ol  developing  mass  culture  which  sup- 
ports them,  which  indeed  produced 
them.  .  .  . 

Morris  Horton 
Houston,  Tex. 

May  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Fischer's  idea 
that  we  do  not  pay  superior  people 
enough  to  enter  public  service  is  the 
wrong  way  to  facilitate  the  result  lie 
desires.  Instead,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  pay  them  nothing  .  .  .  but  allow 
all  people  with  an  I.Q.  of  120  or  better 
to  be  tax  exempt?  Under  such  a  system 
they  would  have  greater  incentive  to 
use  their  energy,  charm,  and  ruthless- 
ness  to  amass  fortunes  so  that  they 
might  indulge  in  "solicitude  either  for 
the  common  people,  or  for  the  decent 
and  efficient  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness, or  both." 

Robert  E.  Henmngs 
El  Cerrito,  Calif. 

White  Collar  Workers 

To  the  Editokv 

Alter  I  had  read  and  thought  about 
"Why  White  Collar  Workers  Can't  Be 
Organized"  [Anonymous,  August],  I 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion:  "Why, 
this  man  (or  is  it  a  woman?)  hasn't 
been  organized  himself.  How  can  he 
organize  anyone  else?" 

I  have  been  active  in  union  work  in 
the  white-collar  field  for  twenty  years 
and  for  the  past  ten  a  full-time  officei 
of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union, 
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OF  THESE  SUPERB  |  HIGH-FIDELITY 

12  COLUMBIA  ®  RECORDS 

if  you  join  the  Club  now  and  agree  to  purchase 
4  selections  during  the  coming  12  months 
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FREE  BONUS  RECORDS— ONE  RECORD 
GIVEN  FREE  FOR  EVERY  2  YOU  BUY 

Under  the  Club's  Bonus  plan,  mem- 
bers receive  a  12"  Columbia  ©  rec- 
ord free  for  every  2  purchased.  On  this  offer 
you  receive  3  records  now  — one  is  a  gift  for 
joining  and  the  other  2  are  Bonus  records 
"in  advance."  After  fulfilling  your  member- 
ship obligation  by  purchasing  4  records,  you 
will  receive  an  additional  Bonus  record  free 
for  every  two  additional  selections  you  accept. 

HIGH-FIDELITY  RECORDINGS  BY 
THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  ARTISTS 

Upon  joining  you  enroll  in  one  of  the 
four  Club  Divisions:  Classical;  Jazz; 
Listening  and  Dancing;  Broadway,  Movies, 
Television  and  Musical  Comedies.  You  may 
accept  or  reject  the  monthly  selection  for 
your  Division  ...  or  take  records  from  other 
Divisions.  You  will  have  more  than  100  selec- 
tions to  choose  from  within  a  year.  All  selec- 
tions are  from  the  Columbia  @  Record  Cata- 
log-featuring the  greatest  artists  of  our  time. 


/~\  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  COLUMBIA 
/A  I   ©  RECORD  CLUB  MAGAZINE 

f'  S  As  a  member  you  will  receive  each 
month  a  new  Issue  of  the  Columbia 
©  Record  Club  Magazine -free.  This  fasci- 
nating, informative  magazine  fully  describes 
forthcoming  selections  in  all  four  Divisions. 
Included  are  interpretive  notes  on  the  music, 
plus  unusual  background  material  on  the 
composers  and  recording  artists,  plus  many 
interesting  photographs. 

AN  EASY  WAY  TO  "SHOP"  FOR 
LT\     THE  RECORDS  YOU  WANT 

~J J  As  a  Club  Member  you  will  be  able  to 
shop  for  your  records  in  the  comfort 
of  your  own  home.  What's  more,  all  selec- 
tions come  directly  to  your  home  .  .  .  sealed, 
factory-fresh,  unplayed.  You  are  billed  only 
$3.98  each  (original  cast  Musical  Shows  some- 
what higher),  plus  a  small  mailing  charge - 
but  you  do  not  pay  for  them  until  after  you've 
received  and  played  them!  Why  not  enjoy  all 
these  advantages  by  mailing  the  coupon  now. 


BBgreq  FREE-ANY  3-VALUE  UP  TO  $12.94— MAIL  ENTIRE  COUPON  NOWI  |  j 


:OLUMBIA  lp  RECORD  CLUB 

TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA 

®  '  Columbia".  @,       Mo'cci  Reg. 


COLUMBIA  ®  RECORD  CLUB.  Dept.  290 
TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA 

Please  send  me  as  my  FREE  gift  the  3  records  indicated  here: 
(Select  the  records  you  want  by  circling  3  numbers  In  the  list  at 
the  right)  .  .  .  and  enroll  me  in  the  following  Division  of  the  Club: 

(check  one  box  only) 

□  Classical  □  Listening  and  Dancing  □  Jazz 

□  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and  Musical  Comedies 

Each  month  you  will  send  me  the  Columbia  ©  Record  Club  Magazine 
which  describes  the  records  offered  in  all  four  Club  Divisions.  I 
have  the  privilege  of  accepting  the  monthly  selection  in  the  Division 
checked  above,  or  any  other  selection  described,  or  none  at  all.  My 
only  obligation  is  to  purchase  four  records  in  the  next  12  months 
at  the  regular  list  price  plus  a  small  mailing  charge.  After 
accepting  four  records.  I  will  receive  a  free  Bonus  record  for 
every  two  additional  records  I  purchase.  If  not  delighted  with 
membership,  I  may  cancel  within  10  days  by  returning  all  records. 


Name   

(Please  Print) 


Address 


City. 


Zone. 


Stale. 


CANADA:  Prices  slighilv  higher.  Address  11-13  Soho  St.,  Toronto  2B 
If  you  wish  to  have  this  membership  credited  to  an  established 
Columbia  Records  dealer,  authorized  to  accept  subscriptions,  please 
fill  in  the  following  information: 


Dealer's  Name 


Dealer's  Address 


80 


CIRCLE  THE  NUMBERS  OF  THE 
3  RECORDS  YOU  WANT 

7.  Ellington  Uptown 


1.  Beethoven: 
"Moonlight"  Sonata; 
"Pathetique"  Sonata; 
"Appassionata"  Sonata 
Rudolf  Serkin,  piano. 

2.  The  Voice 

Frank  Sinatra  in  12 
songs  that  first  made 
him  famous  —  Lover. 
Fools  Rush  In.  etc. 

3.  King  of  Swing ;  Vol.  I 
Benny  Goodman  and 
Original  Orch..  Trio. 
Quartet.  Jcidin'  High. 
Moonglow—9  more. 

4.  My  Fair  Lady 

Original  Broadway 
Cast  recording  with 
Rex  Harrison  and  Julie 
Andrews.  The  com- 
plete score  including 
The  Rain  in  Spain,  1 
Could  Have  Danced  All 
Night— 14  more. 

5.  The  Great  Melodies 
of  Tchaikovsky 

Philadelphia  Orch.. 
Ormandy,  conductor.  8 
memorable  selections. 

6.  MoonlightBecomesYou 

Here's  mood  music  in 
Hi-Fi  —  Paul  Weston 
and  his  Music  from 
Hollywood.  12  songs. 


Duke  Ellington  and 
Orchestra  perform 
Skin  Deep,  TheMooche. 
Perdido—2  more. 

8.  Levant  Plays  Gershwin 
3  works— Rhapsody  In 
Blue;  Concerto  in  F; 
An  American  in  Paris. 

0.  Day  By  Day 

Doris  Day  sings  12 
popular  songs— includ- 
ing The  Song  Is  You, 
Autumn  Leaves,  etc. 

10.  Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Scheherazade 

Philadelphia  Orch., 
Ormandy.  conductor.  A 
superb  performance  of 
this  exotic  score. 

11.  Music  of  Jerome  Kern 

Andre  Kostelanetz  and 
his  Orchestra  play  20 
Kern  favorites. 

12.  Concert  by  the  Sea 
Erroll  Garner  in  an 
actual  jazz  perform- 
ance at  Carmel.  Calif. 
Teach  Me  Tonight. 
Where  or  When.  I'll 
Remember  April  —  8 
more.  PA-1 
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The  more  you  know 
about  Scotch,  the  more 
you  like  Ballantines 


"2  1"  Brands  .  Int 


I.Y.C.        86  PROOF 
ALSO  IMPORTERS  OF  94.4  PROOF  BALL ANTINE'S  DISTILLED  LONDON  DRY  GIN   DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN 


AI  L-CIO,  which  represents  90  per  cent 
of  the  Western  Union  workers  through- 
out the  country  as  well  as  telegraph 
workers  in  the  press  associations,  oper- 
ators on  U.  S.  ships  at  sea,  and  almost 
all  commercial  telegraph  operators  in 
Canada.  .  .  . 

It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  Avhite  col- 
lar workers  can't  be  organized  when 
labor  history  shows  that  it  has  been 
done  repeatedly  in  different  industries 
on  a  nation-wide  basis.  .  .  . 

I  don't  say  it  will  be  easy.  I  don't 
know  of  an  easy  way  to  organize  any 
group  of  voluntary  workers,  whether 
they  are  white  collar,  blue  collar,  or 
professional  workers.  Anonymous  has 
the  idea  it  was  easy  to  organize  the 
industrial  workers  during  the  'thirties. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  certain  industries, 
but  ...  I  knew  men  who  worked 
full-time  as  organizers  .  .  .  and  had  many 
of  the  same  problems  and  arguments 
from  those  opposed  to  unions  that  we 
had  to  overcome  in  the  white  collar 
field.  .  .  . 

There  is  one  implication  in  the 
article  I  resent  greatly— that  white  col- 
lar workers  won't  fight  and  are  afraid 
of  militancy.  .  .  .  White  collar  workers 
can  be  the  most  tenacious  fighters  in 
the  labor  movement.  They  don't  like 
strikes— no  more  than  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  union  officers  and  mem-' I 
bers— but  they  will  fight  long  and  hard  1 
and  endure  serious  hardship  if  they 
are  fighting  for  a  principle.  1  know 
from  experience.  We  were  on  strike 
for  fifty-three  days  to  win  the  forty- 
hour,  five-da}  week  with  forty-eight 
hours'  pay.  .  .  . 

E.  L.  Hageman,  Nat  l.  Pres. 
W  estern  Union  Div..  Commercial 
Telegraphers'  Union.  AFL-CIO 
Washington.  D.  C. 

.  .  .  Organizing  white  collar  workers  is 
different  from  organizing  industrial  pro- 
duction workers.  But  the  difference  is 
less  great  than  the  difference  between 
organizing  today  as  compared  to  the 

New  Deal  period  in  any  field  Vs 

education  director  for  two  unions  in 
the  textile  field,  I  have  watched 
Southern  organizing  since  1937  and 
until  last  January  spent  three  years  it 
it.  The  technicpies  that  were  success- 
ful years  ago  are  not  successfid  now.  .  .  . 

The  difficulties  are  magnified  greatly 
by  the  anti-union  tools  given  the  em- 
ployer by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Workers 
wanting  to  organize  have  no  real  pro- 
tection against  discharge  or  other  forms 
of  discrimination.  .  .  . 

Some  twenty-five  years  on  union  pay- 
rolls have  convinced  me  also  that  your 
author  has  a  romantic  notion  of  what 
is  regarded  as  "treason"  to  unions.  The 
trade  unionists  with  whom  I  have  dealt, 
interested  in  spreading  unionism,  would 
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...WALTER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


NEW  MEMBERS 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 


THE  ESSAYS  OF 


Shakespeare  <w  Bacon 


All  37  Plays   •  Comedies,  Tragedies, 
Histories  and  Poems 

VERY  word  Shakespeare  ever  wrote — every  delightful  comedy, 
stirring  tragedy,  and  thrilling  historical  play;  every  lovely  poem 
nd  sonnet — yours  complete  in  this  beautiful  1312-page  volume. 
Chuckle  at  the  ever-modern  comedy  of  Falstaff;  be  fascinated  by 
damorous  Cleopatra;  shudder  at  the  intrigues  of  Macbeth;  thrill  with 
lomeo  in  the  ecstasies  of  love.  Be  amazed  at  Iago's  treachery;  step 
vith  delight  into  the  whimsical  world  of  Puck  and  Bottom. 

Shakespeare  is  the  one  writer  who  understood  human  nature  as  no 
)ther  ever  has,  before  or  since.  So  deep  did  he  see  into  the  hearts  of  all 
)f  us  that  he  is  more  alive  today  than  he  was  three  hundred  years  ago! 


On  Love,  Truth,  Friendship,  Riches 
and  54  Other  Fascinating  Subjects 


"ERE  is  another  Titan  of  the  Elizabethan  era — Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
whose  surpassing  intellect  laid  the  groundwork  of  science  and 
philosophy  for  generations.  Anyone  in  search  of  personal  guidance 
and  a  practical,  day-by-day  philosophy  of  life  can  do  no  better  than 
to  read  these  immortal  essays  .  .  .  about  love,  politics,  books,  busi- 
ness, friendship  and  the  many  other  subjects  which  Bacon  discusses 
so  clearly,  incisively,  wisely.  So  much  wit  and  wisdom  is  packed 
into  these  writings  that  quotations  from  them  have  become  part  of 
our  literature. 

Both  these  handsome  De  Luxe  volumes — Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
— are  yours  free,  as  membership  gifts  from  the  Classics  Club. 


Why  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  These  2  Books  Free 


VWILL  YOU  add  these  two  volumes  to 
your  library — as  membership  gifts 
rom  the  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited 
o  join  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  ap- 
)roval  beautiful  editions  of  the  world's 
;reatest  masterpieces. 

These  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
listinguished  literary  authorities,  were 
hosen  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
oyment  and  value  to  the  "pressed  for 
ime"  men  and  women  of  today. 

Nhy  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

A  true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that  will 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination  it  can 
|rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly  great 
books  have  become  "classics"!''  First  because 
.hey  are  so  readable.  They  would  not  have  lived 
unless  they  were  read;  they  would  not  have  been 
read  unless  they  were  interesting.  To  be  interest- 
ling  they  had  to  be  easy  to  understand.  And  those 


are  the  very  qualitk 
selections:  readability 


which  characterize  these 
interest,  simplicity. 

Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all  other  book 
clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its  members  the  world's 
classics  at  a  low  price.  2.  Its  members  are  not  ob- 
ligated to  take  any  specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its 
volumes  are  luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions — bound 
in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily  used  for  $5  and 
$10  bindings.  They  have  tinted  page  tops;  are 
richly  stamped  in  genuine  gold,  which  will  retain 
its  original  lustre — books  you  and  your  children 
will  read  and  cherish  for  years. 

A  Trial  Membership  Invitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Membership. 
With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an  advance 
notice  about  future  selections.  You  may  reject 
any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You  need  not  take  any 
specific  number  of  books — only  the  ones  you  want. 
No  money  in  advance,  no  membership  fees.  You 
may  cancel  membership  at  any  time. 
Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper,  print- 
ing, binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low  price— and 
your  FREE  copies  of  The  Complete  Works  of 
SHAKESPEARE  and  BACON'S  ESSAYS— 
cannot  be  assured  unless  you  respond  promptly. 
THE  CLASSICS  CLL'H,  Roslyn,  L.  L,  New  York. 


Waiter  J.  Black,  President  tn 
THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 
Roslyn,  L.I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send 
me.  FREE  the  beautiful  two-volume  De  Luxe 
Classics  Club  Editions  of  The  Complete  Works 
of  SHAKESPEARE  and  BACON'S  ESSAYS,  to- 
gether with  the  current  selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number 
of  books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  de- 
scription of  future  selections.  Also.  I  may  reject 
any  volume  before  or  after  I  receive  it.  and  I 
may  cancel  my  membership  whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send 
you  $2.89.  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges. 
(Books  shipped  in  U.S.A.  only.) 


Mr 

Mrs 
Miss 


-A 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


 ,  Zone  No. 

City  (if  any).... State. 


Visit  informally  with 

MRS. 
ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 

in  conversation  ivith 

ARNOLD 


at  her  home  in  Hyde  Park 
this  summer 

* 

Recorded  Portrait 

OUTSPOKEN 

FRANK 


LETTERS 


Through  the  medium  of  a  "Recorded  Portrait" 
you  can  enjoy  in  your  own  home  a  speaking 
likeness  of  one  of  the  world's  great  person- 
alities. 

40  minutes  of  frank  talk  captured  in  her  own 
voice  on  a  12"  long-playing  (33^)  record. 

Her  life  as  child,  wife,  mother  and  grand- 
mother; her  relations  with  her  mother-in- 
law,  and  her  public  life  as  First  Lady  and  as 
a  World  Citizen  are  described  with  wisdom 
and  humor  and  with  pertinence  to  many  of 
the  situations  which  all  of  us  face  from  time 
to  time  in  our  own  lives. 

S4.98  special  introductory  offer  of  this 
S5.95  album 

A  similar  "Recorded  Portrait"  of  Adlai 
Stevenson  is  also  available.  The  two  records 
may  be  bought  for  the  special  combined  price 
of  $7M. 

Send  check  or  money  order  to  cover  your  pur- 
chase. The  album  or  albums  will  be  mailed  to 
you  by  return  post. 

RECORDED  COMMUNICATIONS 

Incorporated 
2  West  46th  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y, 


be  happy  that  an  organizer  was  con- 
cerned and  would  complain  only  that 
they  don't  get  enough  help  from  the 
article.  Laurence  Rogin 

Dir.,  Labor  Education  8c  Services 
Institute  of  Labor  &  Industrial  Relations 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

.  .  .  Would  not  your  author  agree  that 
employers  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  how  to  combat  union  organizing 
strategy?  .  .  .  More  important,  the 
unions  are  still  bucking  an  accumulated 
backlog  of  unconscious  prejudice  against 
unions  [which]  has  been  exploited  and 
intensified  by  recent  front-page  pub- 
licity about  the  wrongdoings  of  ex- 
ceptional trade  union  leaders. 

The  roots  of  this  ignorance  and 
prejudice  go  back  to  the  neglect  of 
and  misinformation  about  industrial 
relations  in  our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. .  .  .  The  teachers  themselves  are 
often  misinformed  and  know  only  what 
is  wrong  with  unions.  .  .  . 

In  contrast  with  the  neglect  of  mate- 
rial issued  by  the  unions,  the  schools 
receive  huge  quantities  of  free  book- 
lets, pamphlets,  and  films  issued  by 
individual  firms  and  employers'  associ- 
ations. .  .  . 

The  failure  of  the  school  is  made  more 
dangerous  bv  the  general  neglect  of 
the  trade  unions  in  all  forms  of  mass 
media.  Only  very  rarely  do  the  mass- 
circulation  popular  magazines  mention 
a  union  in  a  popular  light.  Hollywood 
has  produced  only  one  movie  in  recent 
years  which  treats  the  trade  union  as 
|  a  hero.  On  TV  labor  participates 
!  only  upon  invitation.  This  neglect  is, 
of  course,  in  part  the  failure  of  organ- 
ized labor  to  do  a  more  effective  public- 
relations  job.  .  .  . 

The  growth  of  bis:  business  and  its 
impersonal  treatment  of  employees,  the 
displacement  of  clerical  workers  by 
automation,  and  the  continuing  drop 
in  real  wages  will  be  factors  in  organiz- 
'  in?  the  white  collar  workers. 

Mark  Starr 
ILGW'U,  AFL-CIO 
New  York,  N.  V. 

...  In  our  insurance  office  there  are 
thirtv  adjusters.  One  may  be  incom- 
petent and  retained  on  sufferance.  The 
others  are  all  qualified  and  competent. 
All  aspire  for  managership.  Your 
author  would  disqualify  the  one  in- 
competent and  promote  the  others  ac- 
cording to  seniority.  I  would  prefer 
to  compete  with  them  on  the  basis  of 
ability  and  skill.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  essence  of  our  competitive 
system— the  means  by  which  industry 
and  business  acquire  leadership  from 
the  top  echelon  down  through  all  the 
departments  and  channels.  It  is  also 
the  way  by  which  union  leaders  rise 


from  the  rank  and  file  of  their  mem- 
bership to  positions  of  prominence 
within  their  unions. 

M.  L.  Yondra 
Drexel  Hill.  Pa. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  telephone 
operators  went  on  strike  in  our  small 
community.  One  operator  did  not  be- 
lieve in  unions  and  continued  to  work. 
After  hearing  her  fellow-workers  in  the 
picket  line  as  she  crossed  it.  she  walked 
past  without  speaking  to  anyone  in  it. 
.  .  .  Puerile  and  futile  as  it  was,  it  was 
the  only  protest  I  could  think  of.  .  . 

Count  me  among  the  blind,  willful, 
and  deluded  who  would  not  enter  this 
Beulah  land  for  twice  the  money  I 
now  make.  The  hell-fire  of  insecurity 
leaves  me  unmoved.  ...  I  will  con- 
tinue to  insist  upon  mv  right  to  decide 
for  myself  where  my  salvation  lies.  .  . 

Margaret  Stillwell 
Hobart.  Okla. 

In  my  opinion  white  collar  workers 
do  want  to  be  organized,  but  they  have 
an  entirely  different  set  of  values.  .  .  . 
If  your  author  feels  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  organize  them  at  this  time,  it 
is  simply  because  he  is  not  yet  ready 
or  willing  to  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground.  Mrs.  Howard  B.  Skelton 

Saginaw.  Mich. 

Philosophy  and  Jargon 

To  the  Editors: 

Peter  Drucker  ["The  New  Philosophy 
Comes  to  Life."  August]  sees  the  walls 
of  the  Cartesian  edifice  crumbling  be- 
neath the  jackhammers  of  modern 
thought.  He  is  inclined  to  think  it's  a 
demolition  job.  but  it  looks  to  me  more 
like  alterations  to  suit  the  tenant.  In- 
deed when  he  says,  near  the  end  of 
his  article,  "we  need  .  .  .  ways  of  meas- 
uring qualitative  change,"  he  is  being 
prettv  damned  Cartesian  himself:  for 
what  does  measurable  mean  if  not 
quantitative?  .  .  . 

In  the  revolution  Mr.  Drucker  de- 
scribes, surely  we  are  not  getting  away 
from  quantitative  thinking:  rather  we 
are  learning  to  extend  it  to  whole  new 
fields  where  hitherto  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  grope  in  qualitative  darkness. 

Stuart  R.  Sheedy 
Jericho.  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  The  good  intentions  are  there,  but 
Mr.  Drucker's  "big  order"  is  so  big  that 
no  honest  philosopher  can  possibly 
accept  it.  Let's  be  a  little  more  specific, 
please.  F.  Lichtenberg.  M.  D. 

San  Juan.  P.  R. 

Ah  ha!  The  thinnest  thinkers  of  the 
ages— to  wit,  the  social  scientists— have 


El  Mono  Castle  at  sunset.  Photograph  by  Jam  Hollyinan. 


Entrance  to  Puerto  Rico— no  passport  needed 


npms  is  El  Mbrro  Castle  in  old  San 
Juan.  The  Conquistadores  built  it 
to  protect  one  of  the  loveliest  harbors 
in  the  world. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  tried  to  blast  his 
way  past  here  — and  failed.  Today, 
things  are  easier.  Americans  don't  even 
need  a  passport.  Do  you  know  why? 

Puerto  Rico  is  now  a  free  Common- 
wealth within  the  American  Union. 


Though  self-governing,  it  shares  a 
common  citizenship  and  forms  part  of 
the  U.  S.  economic  system.  Hence,  the 
dollar  is  currency  and  you  can  move 
goods  to  and  fro  nit  bout  tariffs. 

Many  U.S.  manufacturers  with  new 
plants  in  Puerto  Rico  also  stress  another 
important  point.  Their  interests  are 
doubly  protected.  First,  by  Puerto 
Rico's  own  Constitution.  Second,  by 


the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

What  would  Puerto  Rico  be  like  for 
the  family?  Here  are  some  facts.  Medi- 
cal care  is  excellent.  The  sun  shines  360 
days  a  year.  There  are  country  clubs 
and  supermarkets,  English  schools  and 
scout  clubs.  Ever  see  a  land  in  renais- 
sance? Now  is  your  chance. 

©1957— Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
579  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


FROM  THE  JOHNNIE  WALKER  COLLECTION 


Trophy  i 


Illustrator 


l)V  ROBERT  RIGGS 


A  man  can  live  a  safari  all  over  again,  surrounded  by 
trophies  of  the  hunt.  Robert  Rig'gs  stirs  such  memories 
to  life  in  this  vivid  painting. 

Here  another  trophy  takes  its  rightful  place.  Johnnie 
W  alker  Black  Label  stands  for  the  successful  end  to  a 
hunt  which  has  taken  men  to  every  corner  of  the  world 
...the  quest  for  Scotch  whisky  of  rare  and  royal  charac- 
ter. To  relive  great  moments  ...  to  live  new  moments. . . 
Black  Label  becomes  your  trophy  of  trophies. 


Blended  Scotch  Whisky  . . .  86.8  Proof.  Imported  by  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y, 


By  appointn 
Her  Majesty  t) 
Scotch  Whisky 
John  Walker  &  8<i 

Johnnie 
Born  1 
still  going 


What  was  his  philosophy? 

BEETHOVEN  never  failed  to  say  Yes  to  lifc,"wrote  Howard 
Taubman,  music  critic  of  TheNewYorkJimes,  "and  Hie 
Nmth  Symphony  is  his  most  Honous  affirmation.  He  had  walked 
through  the  dad*  valley  ofdespair  from  die  rime  in  his  early 
thirties  when  he  knew  that  he.of  all  people,a  musician, was 
beginning  to  lose  his  hearing  He  had  put  his  agony  into  words 
in  1802,  when  he  wrote  a  testament...  in  which  he  spoke  of 
suicide  and  said  farewell  to  his  rclanvcs  and  friends.  Bur-die 
deepest  source  of  his  nature  had  been  a  will  to  live  and  a 
detenu ination  to 'seize  fate  by  die  diroat.'and  from  tliat 
source  came  his  music' 

THE  CONSENSUS  among  musicians  is  diat  dicMndi  Symphony 
represents  Beedioven's  "final  passionate  testament  of  faith." 
What  was  -  what  is  -  diat  testament  ?  Just  how  did  he  go 
about  presenting  it  in  musical  terms? 

A RECENT  RELEASE  of  Music  -Appreciation  Records  gives 
a  moving  explanation  of  this  glorious  work.  It  is  done 
by  jhomas  Schcrman ,  distinguished  young  conductor  who  is 
die  musical  director  of Music  -Appreciation, 
Records.  He  shows  how  die  first  movement 
presents  and  develops  "die  sense  of  doom  and 
despair,  inspired  by  Man's  helplessness  before 
a  vast  and  blind  fate,  and  then  how  Beethoven, 
wins  through  ultimately  to  a  joyous,  even 
ecstatic, acceptance  of  lire.  In  the  last  inove- 
ment.most  interestingly,  he  unmistakably  rejects  all  odier 
philosophies  No  matter  how  much  one  is  stirred  emotionally 
by  this  great  music,  plainly  Beethoven's  message  is  lost 
without  basic  guidance  such  as  this. 

THIS  SORT  of  illumination  about  the  great  musical 
works  in  our  heritage  is  the  sensible  idea  behind 
Music -Appreciation  iRccords.  On  one  record  there  is  a  full 
uninterrupted  performance;  then  on  another  (available* 


when  the  subscriber  wants  it)  arc  what  amount  to 
"musically  illustrated  program  notes'' which  make  cleat 
all  the  salient  aspects  of  the  composition 

THIS  double-disc  recording  of  Beethoven's  JA/inrh 
Symphony  is  such  an  excellent  example  of  the  value  of 
Music  -Appreciation Records  to  all  music-lovers  (young  and 
old)  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  both  the  records 
(in  a  double  sleeve)  WITHOUT  CHARGE,  if  you  agree  to  order 
two  other  selections  during  the  next  twelve  months  from  at 
least  fifteen  that  will  he  made  availahlc.You  may  cancel 
the  trial  subscription  any  time  after  buying  two  selections 

THE  REGULAR  PRICE  of  these  paired  records,  in  a  double 
slccve,is  $3.c;o.A different  workisannounced  in  advance 
each  month, described  interestingly  by  deems  taylor. 
As  a  subscriber  you  take  only  those  you  are  sure  you 
want  for  your  record  library. 


*ZMusic-!Appreaa  tion  Records 


ON  ONE  12-INCH  LP  RECORD 

performance,  a  remarkable  rendition  by 
the  Pro  Musica  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Vienna,  conducted  by  Jascha  Horen- 
stein,  with  four  famous  European  solo- 
iftt.  It  comes  in  a  double  sleeve- 


WITH  A  SEPARATE  RECORD,  tt"- 
analysis  of  the  work  by  Thomas  Schcr- 
man,  as  described  above.  In  most  cases 
these  "musically  illustrated  program 
notes"  are  on  10-inch  LP  disc*;  for 
this  work  a  12-inch  disc  is  needed. 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33V)  *<     M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


Music-Apcri <  ia  iion  Ki'onos  R9-10 

A  BRANCH  OF   BOOK  01  TH  l.-MONT  H  CCU>,  IkC. 

345  hummn  iriEer,  Ni.w  yokk  14,  n.  y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  12-inch  33]/}  R.P.M.  Demonstration  Record 
of  Beethoven's  Ai'nfb  Symphony  together  with  its  AnalysU  Record,  with- 
out charge,  and  enroll  me  in  a  Trial  Subscription  to  Music-Appreciation 
Records.  I  may  return  the  recording  within  10  days  and  be  under  no 
further  obligation.  Otherwise,  on  this  special  offer,  I  need  buy  only 
two  Music-Appreciation  selections  during  the  next  year,  and  I  may 
cancel  my  subscription  any  time  thereafter. 

MR.  "\ 

MRS.  >  _    

MISS  / 

Address  


(PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY) 


My. 


Rf'/fJ    prim    art-  Ihr 
wltti'xit   any  rhmrier  ! 


Zone. 


State. 
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Love, 


Don't  y°u.  -pprsonal- 
favorite  coioi   


Eaton's  Personal-Type-Rite  paper 
erases  without  a  trace.  It  is  styled  to 
modern  ways,  in  sizes  and  tints  so- 
cially correct  for  the  typed  personal 
letters  of  men  and  women.  $1.59  the 
box,  and  in  Open  Stock.  Matching 
paper  and  envelopes  always  available. 
In  fine  stationery  departments. 


EATON'S 

FINE    LETTER  PAPERS 


EATON  PAPER  CORPORATION  \  J&0„    PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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a  "new"  philosophy  for  us.  Fear  not 
though,  good  old  Harper's  has  come 
to  the  rescue.  We  old  Cartesians  can 
"go  modern"  by  creating  an  "infinite" 
number  of  "new"  philosophies  by  appro- 
priate combinations  and  permutations  of 
the  words  in  [Professor  Lafore's]  Jargon 
Control  Program  (same  issue) . 
Stick  to  it,  Professor  Lafore! 

Howard  J.  O'Connor 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

Of  course  the  word  meaningful  exists 
[Jargon  Control  Program].  It  was  used 
at  least  twice  in  the  same  issue  of  Har- 
per's—once expanded  to  meaningfulness 
It's  just  that  people  like  Professor  Lafore 
—and  me— who  have  been  through  the 
pedagogical  mill  have  developed  a  dis- 
taste for  it.  We  have  absolutely  no 
objections  to  its  cognate  antonym.  In 
fact  we  often  say  that  an  expression 
like  "meaningful  experience"  is  mean 
ingless  jargon. 

Ethel  Strainchamps 
Springfield,  Mo 

Congratulations  to  Laurence  Lafore 
lor  his  list  of  prohibited  jargon.  Such  a 
list  might  be  helpful  in  other  realms  of 
endeavor  as  well,  with  appropriate  dele- 
tions or  additions.  Most  important  for 
the  church  worker  to  avoid  might  be 
"fellowship";  for  English  departments 

I  "symbolism."  .  .  . 

If  Mr.  Lafore  applies  the  control  list 

I  to  his  own  lectures,  papers,  and  conver- 
sation, he  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous 
At  any  rate,  he  has  courage.  An  institu 

!  tional  (pardon  me)  revolution  is  at 
hand.  Martha  E.  Gregg 

Haines,  Alaska 

The  Flu  Epidemic 

I  To  the  Editors: 

Dr.  Rutstein's  article  on  "The  Influ- 
enza Epidemic"  [August]  is  in  many  ways 
interesting  and  timely.  Frankly,  how- 
ever, I  feel  that  its  tone  is  unduly  alarm- 
ing, and  I  also  believe  that  certain  avail- 
able information  could  be  given  more 
emphasis: 

(1)  The  very  small  number  of  deaths 
from  Far  East  Influenza  in  the  Far  East 
were  almost  exclusively  very  young  chil- 
dren and  some  old  people.  This  is 
typical  of  all  influenza  epidemics  for  the 
past  several  hundred  years  except  the 
one  in  1918. 

(2)  The  odds  are  strongly  against  the 
Far  East  Influenza  causing  a  high  degree 
ol  severe  illness  and  death,  although  it 
is,  of  course,  possible.  .  .  . 

(3)  Vaccine  may  be  valuable,  but  it 
will  most  certainly  be  no  panacea;  Dr. 
Rutstein  correctly  pointed  out  that  sup- 
plies will  be  very  limited. 

(4)  If  an  epidemic  of  major  signifi- 


VISION  IS  INDISPENSABLE         TO  PROGRESS'' 


From  a  pinch  of  atomic  fuel 
—  power  for  your  home  for  a  year! 


The  first  U.  S.  "demonstration"  plant 
for  generating  electricity  by  nuclear 
fission  is  now  in  operation;  many 
more  are  planned.  In  25  years  the 
nation's  supply  of  electricity  produced 
by  atomic  power  could  surpass  to- 
day's entire  generating  capacity.  The 
power  consumed  by  your  home  in  a 
year  may  require  the  energy  from 
only  a  few  grains  of  atomic  fuel ! 

Although  man  released  the  formi- 
dable energy  at  the  heart  of  the  atom 
in  the  extremity  of  war,  exciting 
peacetime  developments  are  presently 


underway  in  medicine,  agriculture, 
industrial  processing,  food  preserva- 
tion, ship  propulsion.  Ten  widely 
varied  U.  S.  industries  are  joined  in 
developing  the  first  privately-owned 
atomic  reactor  to  be  built  for  co- 
operative research. 

These  diverse  activities,  working  to 
advance  the  time  when  nuclear  power 


will  be  more  widely  used,  are  typical 
of  America's  free  enterprise  system. 

Keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  industry — including  the 
commercial  applications  of  atomic 
energy — is,  we  think,  an  integral  part 
of  good  banking  service.  It's  possible 
that  our  financial  and  business  ex- 
perience can  serve  jour  interests. 
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Want  to  be 
a  two-income  man? 

The  number  of  people  who  have  two  in- 
comes —  one  from  the  job  and  one  from 
stocks  -  is  increasing  all  the  time. 
And  no  wonder.  Because  when  you  own 
good  common  stock  you  can  get  income 
from  businesses  other  than  the  one  you're 
in.  And  your  dollars  have  a  chance  to 
grow. 

You  want  to  be  as  sure  as  possible,  of 
course,  that  you  invest  in  a  prosperous, 
growing  company.  A  company  may  not  be 
going  anywhere,  may  not  pay  dividends. 
And  remember  that  stock  prices  can  go 
down  as  well  as  up.  So  always  get  facts 
before  you  buy  -  never  depend  on  tips 
or  rumors.  Use  only  extra  money  left 
over  after  living  expenses  and  emer- 
gencies are  provided  for.  And  get  advice 
from  a  nearby  friendly  broker-making 
sure  he's  with  a  Member  Firm  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Send  for  free  booklet 

Start  with  our  fascinating  free  booklet 

"DIVIDENDS  OVER  THE  YEARS."  Here  you'll 

find  more  than  300  stocks  that  have  paid 
dividends  every  year  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  more.  You'll  see  which  have 
been  paying  5  to  6  percent  at  recent 
prices,  which  are  favored  by  financial 
institutions.  And  you'll  find  a  description 
of  the  Monthly  Investment  Plan,  which 
enables  you  to  buy  part-ownership  in 
some  of  America's  greatest  companies 
for  as  little  as  $40  every  three  months  up 
to  $1000  a  month.  Incidentally,  two  out 
of  three  shareowners  have  incomes  under 
$7500  a  year. 

Waste  no  time  adding  a  broker  in  a 
Member  Firm  to  your  circle  of  friends. 
He'll  help  you  invest  sensibly,  help  you 
buy  or  sell,  help  you  decide  between 
stocks  or  bonds.  And  ask  him  to  review 
your  securities  from  time  to  time. 
But  right  now,  send  the  coupon.  Get 
started  on  that  second  income. 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members  New  York 
Stock  Exchange 

For  offices  of  Members  nearest  you,  look  under  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  in  the  stock  broker  section  of 
your  classified  telephone  directory. 


Send  for  new  free  booklet.  Mail  to 
your  local  Member  Firm  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  to  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  Dept.  E7-7,  P.  O.  Box  252, 
New  York  5,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me,  free,  "dividends  over 
the  years  — a  basic  guide  for  common 
stock  investment." 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


BROKER,  IF  ANY- 
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cance  does  by  any  chance  get  going,  the 
best  thing  the  individual  can  do  to  slow 
it  down  is  to  avoid  crowds  and  in  other 
ways  minimize  close  contact  with  other 
people.  The  only  real  outbreaks  of  Far 
East  Flu  observed  to  date  have  been 
where  crowding  existed. 

Geoffrey  Edsall,  M.D. 
Dir.,  Div.  Communicable  Diseases 
Walter  Reed  Army  Inst,  of  Research 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Horse's  Mouth 

To  the  Editors: 

Dr.  Ian  Stevenson  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  article  dealing  with  the 
complex  problem  of  schizophrenia 
[August].  It  is  an  excellent,  up-to-date 
summary,  far  superior  to  what  one  might 
find  in  the  latest  text  books. 

Robert  E.  Silverman 
Dept.  of  Psychology 
N.  Y.  University,  N.  Y. 

Bowies'  India 

To  the  Editors: 

Paul  Bowles'  "Notes  on  a  Visit  to  In- 
dia" [July]  are  a  disappointment.  India 
is  a  cliche-writer's  paradise  and  Bowles 
has  not  risen  above  the  surface.  .  .  . 
Scorching  heat,  holy  cows,  pidgin  Eng- 
lish, and  the  cursed  caste  system— mix 
them  together,  put  them  in  a  shaker, 
add  a  dash  of  personal  anecdote,  and 
you  have  an  "illuminating"  article  for 
the  American  press. 

There  is  much  in  India  that  is  crassly 
inhumane,  sordidly  brutal,  and  craven; 
but  alongside  .  .  .  you  have  a  people 
with  the  human  qualities  of  serenity  and 
tolerance. 

India  is  a  new  nation  on  the  march. 
A  prisoner  of  the  past,  it  is  the  giant  of 
the  future.  As  an  Indian,  I  wish  Bowles 
had  shown  an  iota  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  and  wandered  off  the 
cliche-studded  beaten  track. 

G.  J.  Advani 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

It  was  with  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment that  I  read  the  article  on  India  by 
Paul  Bowles  who,  I  may  add,  is  not  re- 
lated to  my  family. 

Seldom  have  I  seen  such  insensitivity 
and  indeed  such  arrogance  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  foreign  country  and  its  people. 

Because  the  sweep  and  promise  of  the 
new  India  is  now  so  .  .  .  clearly  evident 
in  every  Indian  city  and  village,  it  is 
distressing  to  those  who  know  and  re- 
spect India  and  Asia  to  read  this  latest 
expression  of  Western  arrogance  and 
racial  intolerance  in  (of  all  places) 
Harper's.  Mrs.  Chester  Bowles 

Essex,  Conn. 


THE  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  FIASCO 

Throw  out  the  Civil  Defense 
Administration,  says  New  York's 
Park  Commissioner.  It's  wasteful 
and  inefficient.  What  we  need, 
he  contends,  is  a  system  that 
helps  cities  produce  not  only 
protection  in  case  of  wrar,  but 
something  useful  now. 

by  Robert  Moses 

WHERE'S  EVERYBODY? 

Have  we  already  missed  some 
visitors  to  Earth  from  outer  space? 
Possibly,  says  a  scientist  who 
considers  the  real  possibilities 
of  junketing  about  the  universe. 

by  Arthur  C.  Clarke 


THE  POWER 
ON   THE  BORDER 

Can  we  afford  to  waste  5,653,500 
kilowatts  of  w  ater  power— nearly 
twice  the  capacity  of  the  TV  A — 
just  because  we  can't  seem 
to  agree  with  Canada  on  how  to  use 
the  tremendous  resources  of  the 
Yukon,  Columbia,  and 
St.  John  Rivers? 

by  Richard  L.  Neuberger 

Harper's  I 

magazine 

NEXT  MONTH 


YOURS  FREE . . . 

with  membership  in  THE  BOOK  FIND  CLUB 


Jhis  handsomely  boxed  6 -volume  library  edition 


The  Book  Find  Club  offers  you  these  six  vol- 
umes of  selected  writings  of  the  greatest  think- 
ers of  our  civilization  and  interpretations  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  our 
time.  Each  volume  contains  selections  from  the 
men  who  contributed  most  to  each  period  in 
the  development  of  Western  thought  and  is 
edited  by  a  scholar,  distinguished  not  only  in 
the  particular  field  he  is  treating,  but  for  his 
ability  to  translate  the  philosophical  ideas  in 
terms  of  non-academic  experience.  This  hand- 
somely boxed  set  is  an  indispensable  reference 
work  for  every  home  library,  for  yourself  and 
for  your  children  at  school. 

Membership  in  The  Book  Find  Club  is 
both  easy  and  rewarding.  Each  month  you  re- 
ceive free  our  literary  magazine,  The  Book 
Find  News,  which  contains  an  authoritative 
review  of  the  forthcoming  selection.  If  you  like 
it,  you  need  do  nothing,  it  will  arrive  auto- 
matically; if  not,  simply  return  a  form  saying, 
"Send  me  nothing."  Or,  you  may  choose  from 
a  list  of  over  100  current  books,  all  available 
at  special  membership  savings.  And,  under  the 
Book  Find  Bonus  Plan,  you  receive  one  free 
book  for  each  four  purchases. 

Begin  your  membership  now  by  accepting 
your  free  set  of  The  Great  Ages  of  Western 
Philosophy  plus  your  choice  of  one  of  the 
important  books  as  your  first  selection  at 
special  members'  price. 


THE  GREAT  AGES  OF 
WESTERN  PHILOSOPHY 

INDIVIDUAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIES  •  CLOTHBOUND 
MORE  THAN  1500  PAGES  •  554"  x  8" 

Published  at  $47.75 


JHE  AGE  OF  BELIE 


THE  ACE  GF  ADVENTURE 


^JLHE  AC*  OF  REASON 


1HE  ACE  OF  IDEOLOGY 


THE  BOOK  FIND  CLUB,  215  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  and  send  me,  Free,  the  six-volume 
set.  The  Great  Ages  of  Western  Philosophy,  along  with  the  book 
I  have  chosen  as  my  first  selection  at  the  members'  price  plus  24C 
postage  and  handling.  I  am  to  receive  free  the  monthly  Book  Find 
News.  I  agree  to  buy  at  least  3  additional  books  during  my  first 
year  of  membership,  and  I  am  to  receive  a  Bonus  Book  for  each 
four  purchases.  I  may  cancel  my  membership  without  obligation 
at  any  time  thereafter. 

Begin  my  membership  with  the  selection  noted  below.    Pub.  Members' 

at  price 

□  COMPULSION  by  Meyer  Levin   $5.00  $3.50 

□  THE  TOWN  by  William  Faulkner   3.95  2.50 

□  BERNARD  SHAW  by  St.  John  Ervine  7.50  3.95 

□  FURTHER  FABLES  FOR  OUR  TIME  by  James  Thurber      5.00  2.95 

□  BRIDGEHEAD  by  Waldo  Frank   3.75  2.95 

□  THE  HIDDEN  PERSUADERS  by  Vance  Packard   4.00  2.95 

□  THE  YOKE  AND  THE  ARROWS  by  Herbert  L.  Matthews  3.75  2.95 

□  MEMORIES  OF  A  CATHOLIC  CHILDHOOD 

by  Mary  McCarthy   3.95  2.95 

Name   
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Address_   

City  Zone  State  

(Some  price  in  Canada:  Address  105  Bond  St..  Toronto  2.  Canadal 


How  General  Electric  tries  to  do  its  pari 


A shortage  of  educated  people  may,  in  the  long  run,  be  the 
greatest  limit  to  America's  capacity  to  provide  the  good  things 
everyone  w  ants. 

Meeting  such  a  challenge  depends  primarily  on  each  individual's 
plans  for  his  self-development,  with  the  encouragement  of  parents 
and  with  the  effectiveness  of  America's  educational  systems. 

But  businesses,  too,  are  developing  increasingly  effective  ways 
to  help  people  further  their  education.  At  General  Electric,  for 
example,  one  person  out  of  every  eight  is  taking  additional  educa- 
tion or  training.  On  these  pages  are  some  of  the  ways  the  company 
is  trying  to  help  young  people  set  high  educational  goals  — and  to 
encourage  all  employees  to  achieve  their  full  capabilities  with  in- 
creased personal  satisfaction. 

Education  must  be  a  lifelong  pursuit  for  every  citizen.  The  more 
individuals  recognize  this,  the  more  they  will  seek  to  develop  them- 
selves to  take  advantage  of  America's  expanding  opportunities. 


Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Awakening  students  to  future  opportunity 

General  Electric's  science  show.  "House  ;  - 
Magic,"  is  one  of  many  ways  we  try  to  stim* 
late  secondary-school  students  to  tackle  the 
studies  with  enthusiasm  and  appreciatiol 
Each  year  700,000  young  people  see  the  sho 


PROVIDING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MEN  AN0  WOMEN  AT  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  TO  DEVELOP 


A  chance  to  acquire  new  skills.  General 
Electric  conducts  1,000  courses  in  factory 
skills  to  train  or  retrain  employees.  George 
Du  Pont  (above),  a  welder  with  14  years' 
experience,  recently  completed  3  weeks 
of  full-time  schooling  in  new  techniques. 


Encouragement  to  continue  schooling.  Plans 
for  college-level  studies  are  worked  out  with 
hundreds  of  General  Electric  people.  Paul 
Gagnon  (above)  recently  graduated  as  an 
engineer  from  the  U.  of  New  Hampshire  as  a 
result  of  a  6-year  work-and-study  program. 


Expanding  opportunities  for  technician 

General  Electric  offers  people  with  aptituc 
(but  not  necessarily  a  college  degree) 
chance  for  responsibility  as  technician 
For  example.  Winifred  Balz  (above)  is  ta' 
ins  advantage  of  our  Technician  Prograr 


n  helping  people  further  their  education 


pviding  career-guidance  materials.  Gen- 
ii Electric  furnishes  teachers,  at  their  re- 
est.  with  materials  that  point  up  to  young 
ople  the  value  of  further  studies.  Above, 
eacher  counsels  students  with  a  G-E 
idance  booklet,  "Why  Study  English?" 


Helping  teachers  to  be  even  more  effective. 

Through  G.E.'s  summer  fellowships,  over 
1.900  math  and  science  teachers  have  had 
graduate  study  and  seen  firsthand  how  their 
subjects  are  put  to  use  in  business.  Above, 
teachers  see  the  "insides"  of  giant  turbines. 


Financial  help  to  colleges.  To  help  employ- 
ees "pay  back"  their  colleges  for  the  edu- 
cation from  which  they  and  the  company 
are  benefiting,  the  General  Electric  Educa- 
tional and  Charitable  Fund  matches  alumni 
support  payments  made  by  employees. 


HEIR  FULL  ABILITY 


ograms  for  college  graduates.  Education 
esn't  stop  with  the  end  of  college.  Robert 
skine  (Minnesota,  '56)  gains  more  knowl- 
|ge  and  experience  in  the  G-E  Manufac- 
ring  Training  Program— one  of  11  profes- 
>nal  programs  offered  to  recent  graduates. 


Advanced   professional   development.  In 

advanced  courses  at  General  Electric,  qual- 
ified men  and  women  can  study  in  many 
differenl  fields  under  the  leadership  of  ex- 
perts. Above,  Professor  C.  R.  Christensen 
of  Harvard  leads  a  seminar  in  Marketing. 


Study  in  the  work  of  managing.  Education 

continues  for  people  in  management,  too. 
Above  is  a  seminar  at  General  Electric's 
Management  Research  &  Development  In- 
stitute. The  work  of  managing  is  also  being 
studied  by  6.000  people  at  plant  locations. 


LEO  ROSTEN 


the  EASY  CHAIR 

Wanted:  Men 


This  month's  guest  in  these  columns  is  special 
editorial  adviser  for  Look  magazine,  a  Ph.D. 
in  political  science,  wartime  Deputy  Director, 
OWI,  the  author  of  fifteen  movies,  a  former 
teacher  at  Yale,  faculty  associate  at  Columbia 
University,  winner  of  the  1955  George  Polk 
Memorial  Axoard,  and  the  author  of  hooks  on 
Hollywood  and  Washington.  The  Education 
of  H*Y*M*A*N  K*A*P*L*A*N-ow<?  of  the 
funniest  stories  of  our  generation— probably  is 
his  best  known  work;  it  was  written  under  trie 
pen  name,  Leonard  Q.  Ross. 

I LOVE  hot  dogs,  baseball,  and  Mother's 
Day.  I  am  transported  by  Gary  Cooper's 
movies,  Willie  Mays'  artistry,  and  Art  Carney's 
comedy.  I  consider  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as 
honorable  a  man  as  was  ever  sentenced  to  be 
President,  and  Douglas  MacArthur  as  command- 
ing a  genius  as  was  ever  incubated  at  West 
Point. 

I  set  down  these  facts  because  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  remarks  which  follow  will  not 
be  mistaken  for  the  complaints  of  a  bleeding 
heart  or  an  egghead. 

In  my  reluctant  docket,  television  stands 
indicted  for  betraying  its  conscience  and  cor- 
rupting our  values.  By  values  I  do  not  mean 
morals,  and  by  conscience  I  do  not  mean  con- 
formity. Nor  do  I  mean  to  cast  the  smallest 
sour  grape  at  such  programs,  adored  by  the 
masses,  as  "Dragnet,"  "I  Love  Lucy,"  or  "Disney- 
land." Each,  within  its  genre,  is  masterly.  Nor 
do  I  impugn  the  high  purpose  of  a  "See  It  Now" 
or  an  "Air  Power,"  or  the  admirable  dramaturgy 
of  a  "Requiem  for  a  Heavyweight." 

I  address  these  remarks  to  what  television  is 
not  showing  us;  to  what  it  is  not  trying;  to  the 
way  it  is  abdicating  the  responsibility  which  ines- 
capably goes  with  its  power. 

My  evidence  is  not  culled  from  the  writings 
of  John  Crosby  or  Gilbert  Seldes,  kindly  and 


avuncular  types  who  try  to  teach  television  how 
to  enhance  its  prestige  by  recovering  its  self- 
respect.  My  case  rests  on  an  experience  with 
nine  distinguished  television  producers,  who  la- 
bor to  feed  a  medium  that  is  ravenous  for  new 
material. 

I  offered  each  of  these  producers  sixteen  sto- 
ries. Each  of  the  stories  is  true.  The  names  are 
real.  The  facts  are  documented.  They  appeared 
as  legitimate  news  in  impeccable  newspapers. 
The  heroes  are  real  men  and  women  who,  in  the 
finest  American  tradition  and  for  reasons  no 
more  complicated  than  simple  decency,  went  to 
considerable  risk  to  help  innocent  men  who  were 
getting  a  raw  deal.  The  stories  were  selected, 
from  450  entries  in  a  nation-wide  contest,  by  an 
illustrious  panel  of  judges:  General  William  F. 
Dean,  hero  of  Korea;  Most  Reverend  John  J. 
Wright,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts; The  Right  Reverend  Henry  Knox  Sher- 
rill,  Presiding  Bishop,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  Henry  L.  Nunn,  retired  president, 
Nunn-Bush  Shoe  Company;  Judge  Sam  Rosen- 
man;  Mildred  McAfee  Horton,  former  president 
of  Wellesley  College;  and  James  Carey,  President 
of  International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers. 

These  unpaid  judges  awarded  thirteen  prizes, 
from  |5,000  to  $100  each,  plus  equal  sums  to  the 
charitable,  patriotic,  or  religious  organization 
each  winner  chose.  The  contest  was  called  The 
American  Traditions  Project.  The  prizes  were 
endowed  by  the  Fund  for  the  Republic.  The 
winners  were  announced  at  an  elegant  dinner 
in  Washington,  before  five  hundred  guests- 
including  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  sixteen 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  bestowed  the  cachet  of  their 
presence  on  the  contest  and  the  winners. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Traditions  Project, 
which  I  served  as  a  consultant,  I  submitted  the 
winning  stories  to  television  producers.  I  think 
I  have  done  enough  work  in  movies  to  recognize 
a  story  with  mass  appeal  when  I  see  one— and 
each  of  these  seemed  to  (Continued  on  page  17) 


How  to  hunt 
for  treasure 


in  Britain 


the  famous  stores.  This  store  is  in 
idon's  fashionable  Burlington  Ar- 
e.  Royalty  goes  shopping  here.  One 
the  best  bargains  is  antique  silver, 
ir  dollar  seems  appreciably  fatter. 


(A  traveler's  guide  to  shopping j 


DISCOVER  THE  LITTLE  SHOPS.  These  happy 
explorers  are  copper-shopping  in  old 
Canterbury.  Last  year  alone,  returning 
travelers  took  home  more  than  sixty  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  British  goods.' 


1. 


TO  the  auctions.  This  is  Christie's 
.ondon.  The  wallop  of  the  gavel  has 
sed  vertigo  in  more  than  one  col- 
or. Somebody  may  have  landed  a 
iterpiece.  It  could  be  you. 


visit  the  toy  shops.  The  British  have  a 
passion  for  miniature  things.  Hence  their 
marvelous  toys.  Some  are  so  exquisitely 
made  that  parents  refuse  to  hand  them 
over.  This  is  not  exactly  cricket. 


DON'T   MISS    MARKET   DAY!   Just  about 

ever}'  English  county  town  has  its  own 
market.  You're  apt  to  find  almost  any- 
thing on  the  stalls.  They  are  splendid 
hunting  grounds  for  off-beat  gifts. 


vipare  the  quality.  You  really  have 
handle  a  trout  rod  to  know  how  good 
5.  For  leather,  you  need  to  use  your 
e.  Our  picture  can  only  hint  at  the 
ftsmanship.  It's  proud  stuff". 


shop  as  you  tour.  Buy  your  tweeds  in 
the  Cheviots.  Tartans  in  the  Highlands. 
Linen  in  Belfast.  Cashmere  everywhere. 
You  can  bring  back  $$oo  n:orth  of 
goods,  duty-free.  That's  $500  each! 


GET  fitted  early.  Almost  all  the  better 
tailors  advise  at  least  three  fittings.  They 
have  a  reputation  to  protect.  You'll  like 
British  craftsmen.  They  ask  honest 
prices  and  they  never  haggle. 


For  free  illustrated  literature,  see  your  travel  a%ent  or  write  British  Travel  Association,  Box  172,336  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

In  Canada:  90  Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


Scene  from  20th  Century-Fox's  production  of  Leo  McCorey's  "AN  AFFAIR  TO  REMEMBER,"  co-starring  CARY  GRANT  anc 
DEBORAH  KERR,  which  takes  place  aboard  the  s.s.  Consfifuf/on.  A  Jerry  Wald  Production  in  CinemaScope.  Color  by  Deluxe 

^2  ?/&(/age,  to  7^eme^mi)eA^ 


A  Sunlane  Cruise  to  Europe  this  Fa1!  or 
Winter  can  be  your  voyage  to  remember. 
For  as  little  as  $535  in  Cabin  Class  or  $685 
in  First,  you  can  sail  aboard  the  great 
Independence  or  Constitution  for  a  truly 
luxurious  3-week  round  trip  voyage  to 
the  Mediterranean! 


The  Independence  and  Constitution  will 
be  sailing  from  New  York  approximately 
every  two  weeks  all  this  Fall  and  early 
Winter  through  January.  You'll  have  time 
to  visit  ashore  at  3  to  8  ports,  such  as  Bar- 
celona, Canary  Islands,  Cannes,  Genoa, 
Naples,  Casablanca,  Tangier,  Madeira. 


At  sea  there's  fun,  glamour,  relaxant 
And  you'll  have  an  air  conditioned  sta 
room,  private  bathroom  with  shower,  ( 
joy  absolutely  unsurpassed  cuisine.  S 
your  Travel  Agent  or  write  to  Box  8 
American  Export  Lines,  39  Broadw; 
New  York  6,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  EXPORT  LINES 
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have  everything:  dramatic  conflict,  human 
interest,  and  an  "up-beat"  ending.  Moreover, 
they  lent  themselves  admirably  to  fifteen-minute, 
thirty-minute,  or  sixty-minute  treatment.  None 
could  be  suspected  of  undermining  the  American 
way  of  life,  making- children  neurotic,  or  pander- 
ing to  the  baser  passions. 

Just  to  make  sure,  I  checked  my  judgment 
with  three  friends,  each  of  whom  is  a  conspicuous 
success  in  television.  One  is  an  executive,  an- 
other a  program  originator,  the  third  a  producer 
of  filmed  TV  programs.  Without  exception  they 
called  the  material  excellent,  and  suggested  pro- 
ducers—nine in  all— who  ought  to  be  interested. 

So  you  can  judge  the  stories  for  yourself,  here 
are  a  few  in  outline: 

THE  MAN  WHO 

mustn't  OWN  A  DOG 

ON  AUGUST  1,  1956,  Mr.  A.  Vincent 
Leun,  an  executive  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  learned 
that  a  sixty-year-old  Bulgarian  refugee  named 
George  Welkoff  had  been  arrested  in  Heller- 
town,  Pennsylvania— on  the  singular  charge  of 
owning  a  dog.  Under  some  hoary  Pennsyl- 
vania statute,  which  Welkoff's  pious  neighbors 
invoked,  an  alien  is  prohibited  from  owning  a 
dog.  (Don't  ask  me  why.)  A  Justice  of  the 
Peace  fined  Welkoff  S3 1.90,  which  Welkoff  did 
not  have,  so  the  bewildered  Bulgarian  was  sen- 
tenced to  thirty-two  days  in  the  county  prison. 

Mr.  Leun's  sensibilities  were  offended  by  such 
un-American  activities,  so  he  went  down  to  the 
jail,  paid  Welkoff's  fine,  paid  the  court  costs, 
and  won  Welkoff's  release  from  the  cell  where 
he  had  been  impounded  for  two  days.  Leun 
also  rescued  the  dog  from  the  fate  (liquidation) 
Which  Welkoff's  neighbors  were  striving  to  make 
the  dog-pound  administer.  Leun  received  some 
threatening  phone  calls  and  some  throaty  warn- 
ings to  keep  his  dirty  nose  out  of  other  people's 
business.  He  responded  by  announcing  that  he 
intended  to  subsidize  Welkoff  to  learn  enough 
English  to  pass  his  citizenship  exams.  It  was 
Bethlehem  Steel's  finest  hour. 

Lest  cynical  readers  wonder  how  "undesir- 
able" an  alien  Welkoff  really  is,  let  the  record 
show  that  he  fled  from  the  Communist  terror  in 
Bulgaria  and  believes  his  son  was  killed  by  prac- 
titioners of  Russian  justice. 

THE    GENERAL'S  WIFE 

A  YOUNG  Captain  was  court-martialed  on 
a  U.  S.  Army  post  after  an  investigation  of 
funds  intended  for  the  coffers  of  the  Officers' 
Club,  and  derived  from  games  of  chance.  The 
Captain  was  sentenced  to  two  years  at  hard 
labor. 

A  Brigadier  General's  wife  knew  that  the  idea 
of  enriching  the  Officers'  Club  through  gambling 


had  first  been  suggested  to  the  Captain  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  Club  on  the  post.  Though 
gambling  on  government  property,  even  for 
charity,  breaks  Army  regulations,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  such  regulations  are  often  ob- 
served the  way  the  Volstead  Act  was  once  me- 
morialized in  the  offices  of  Senators.  The  Gen- 
eral's wife  went  to  the  guardhouse  to  talk  to 
the  Captain,  and  decided  that  he  had  been 
railroaded. 

She  got  busy  indoctrinating  the  General,  who 
discovered  that  the  evidence  against  the  Captain 
resembled  Swiss  cheese.  The  higher  up  the 
General  pushed,  the  stronger  was  the  aroma  of 
prejudice.  So  the  General  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  CO.  that  in  his  opinion  the  court-martial 
verdict  was  unjust. 

When  the  Captain's  case  came  up  for  review 
at  the  Pentagon,  the  General's  wife  insisted  that 
her  husband  drive  them  both  to  Washington,  so 
they  could  be  around  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's office  during  the  proceedings. 

The  charges  were  dismissed:  "Insufficient  evi- 
dence." The  Captain  was  reprieved  and  rein- 
stated. The  General  incurred  some  glares  from 
his  colleagues.  Still,  a  General's  wife  had  proved 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  being  right. 

THE    TWO  WAITRESSES 

CHRISTMAS,  1955.  Akron,  Ohio,  Grey- 
hound Bus  Depot.  Time:  2:00  a.m.  An 
elderly  man  is  sleeping.  A  policeman  enters. 
He  tries  to  rouse  the  man,  who  mumbles  drowsy 
protests  in  broken  English.  The  policeman  gets 
rough.  The  elderly  man  resists.  Naturally,  he 
is  knocked  down,  handcuffed,  taken  to  the  police 
station,  and  booked  on  charges  of  loitering  and 
resisting  arrest. 

Two  waitresses,  working  in  the  diner  that 
night,  witnessed  all  this.  When  they  went  off 
duty,  they  decided  to  register  their  disapproval 
at  the  police  station. 

The  desk  sergeant  told  them  that  the  man 
had  given  his  name  as  Stanislaw  Kiszycki.  The 
address  was  in  Wadsworth,  five  miles  from  the 
center  of  Akron.  The  two  waitresses  rode  out 
to  Wadsworth.  The  landlady  told  them  that 
Kiszycki  knew  little  English,  had  been  a  slave- 
laborer  in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp,  fled  from 
the  Communists  in  Poland,  had  come  to  Amei  u  a 
in  [952,  and  often  walked  all  the  way  to  Akron 
and  back  (he  was  a  poor  man)  to  attend  Mass. 
This  Christmas  Eve  he  had  made  the  journey  to 
attend  midnight  Mass,  telling  his  landlady  that 
he  would  try  to  catch  some  sleep  on  a  bench  in 
the  bus  depot  because  he  wanted  to  be  in  Akron 
early  enough  for  morning  Mass  on  Christmas 
day,  too. 

The  waitresses  took  their  tale  now  to  the 
Mayor  of  Wadsworth,  and  with  his  help  got 
Kiszycki  out  of  jail.    Then  they  went  back  to 
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On  Target 


Fantastic,  even  frightening — that's  all 
a  layman  can  say  about  the  "inertial 
guidance"  devices  announced  recently, 
that  can  steer  a  guided  missile  nearly 
240,000  miles  to  the  moon  and  guar- 
antee hitting  a  target  the  size  of  a 
football  field. 

Delicate  mechanisms?  Indeed,  yes. 

Tolerances  to  one  millionth  of  an 
inch.  The  work  force  in  the  factory 
wears  plastic  clothes  to  avoid  lint. 
Women  can't  wear  powder  because  one 
flake  could  mean  a  miss  of  five  thou- 
sand miles. 

Maybe  that  news  story  sparked  our 
interest  especially,  because  we're  in  a 
kind  of  guidance  business  ourselves 
— the  business  of  helping  investors 
come  as  close  as  possible  to  the  targets 
they  have  in  mind. 

Not  that  we're  much  use  to  them 
if  their  investment  objectives  are  as 
far  away  as  the  moon  .  .  . 

Not  that  we  can  guarantee  anybody 
pinpoint  landings  when  it  comes  to 
investing.  The  securities  business  just 
isn't  that  much  of  an  exact  science. 

Still,  with  a  Research  Department 
that's  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  in 
the  business  .  .  . 

Within  human  tolerances,  not  mi- 
croscopic ones — 

We  think  you'll  agree  that  the  guid- 
ance we  give  is  as  good  as  any  you're 
likely  to  find. 

For  example,  if  you  would  like  a 
careful  review  of  all  your  present 
holdings  to  see  how  they  square  with 
your  particular  objectives  .  .  . 

For  example,  if  you  would  like  us 
to  suggest  a  specific  investment  pro- 
gram for  any  given  sum,  any  special 
circumstances — 

Either  is  yours  for  the  asking  if 
you'll  just  write — 

Frank  V.  Deegan,  Department  SW-98 

Merrill  Lynch, 
ierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 

70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  112  Cities 
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work  and  told  the  manager  of  the 
diner  that  they  wanted  to  appear 
as  witnesses  when  the  case  came  up. 
The  manager,  horrified,  warned 
them  not  to  cause  any  trouble  with 
or  for  the  police.  If  they  did,  "it 
would  go  against  them."  The 
waitresses  were  Mrs.  Ann  Harr 
and  Mrs.  Bessie  Dick.  When  Mrs. 
Harr  said  she  thought  it  terrible 
the  way  an  innocent  old  man  had 
been  manhandled  and  manacled,  the 
manager  told  another  waitress  he 
would  "find  a  way  to  get  rid  of" 
Lhat  kind  of  trouble-maker. 

When  Kiszycki's  case  was  called, 
Mrs.  Harr  stood  up  in  court  and 
volunteered  for  the  defense.  After 
she  told  what  she  had  seen,  the 
judge  asked  Mrs.  Harr  why  she  was 
doing  all  this  for  a  man  she  had 
never  laid  eyes  on  before  that  night 
in  the  diner.  She  replied,  "When 
I  heard  the  policeman  ridiculing  Mr. 
Kiszycki,  as  he  lay  handcuffed  on 
the  ground,  pleading  in  broken  Eng- 
lish to  be  released,  it  reminded  me 
of  my  parents.  They  were  foreign- 
born,  too,  and  ridiculed  because  of 
their  accent  and  their  place  of 
birth." 

The  judge  said  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  America  that  there  were 
people  like  the  two  waitresses 
around.  He  chastised  the  police  and 
dismissed  the  charges  against  Kiszy- 
cki. 

Mrs.  Harr  was  fired.  It  took  quite 
a  while  for  the  union  to  get  her 
back  on  the  job. 

THE    GIRL    IN  BERKLEY 

KAREN,  a  sixteen-year-old  high- 
school  girl  living  in  Berkley,  Michi- 
gan, went  to  the  movies  one  night, 
and  couldn't  believe  the  plot.  The 
movie  was  "Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment," the  story  of  a  writer  (Gregory 
Peck)  who  adopts  a  Jewish  name  for 
a  bit  to  see  if  it  will  make  any 
difference  in  the  way  he  is  treated. 
The  high-school  lass  thought  it  "very 
far-fetched"  that  nothing  more  than 
a  Jewish-sounding  name  would  sub- 
ject a  nice,  friendly  American  like 
Gregory  Peck  to  snideries  and  humil- 
iation. 

"Things  like  that  just  don't  hap- 
pen any  more,"  said  Karen. 

The  next  day,  some  friends  hap- 
pened to  ask  Karen  about  some  of 
the  charms  on  her  bracelet,  and  she 


remarked,  "They're  Jewish  symbols." 
That's  all  she  said.  In  the  days  that 
followed,  her  friends  began  to  avoid 
our  girl,  and  soon  she  even  found 
it  hard  to  get  friends  to  walk  home 
with  her.  Karen's  sister's  popularity 
began  to  suffer  most  peculiarly,  too. 

After  six  weeks,  Karen  went  to 
her  teacher  and  told  him  her  trou- 
bles and  he  reported  them  to  the 
principal  and  a  school  assembly  was 
called.  And  at  this  assembly,  Karen 
Desoandes,  in  the  brave  and  untu- 
tored accents  of  the  young,  an- 
nounced, "It  happens  that  I'm  not 
Jewish.  I  am  of  Scotch  and  French 
descent.  I  attend  Berkley  Commu- 
nity Church.  But  for  six  weeks,  I 
have  lived  in  a  different  world.  .  .  . 
What  made  you  all  act  this  way?  .  . . 
Now  I  understand  that  prejudice  is 
more  than  a  word  in  the  dictionary." 

She  got  an  ovation  of  applause 
and  repentance,  and  her  friends 
crowded  around  her,  and  "they 
hugged  me  and  cried  and  asked 
many  questions,  mostly,  7  didn't  do 
any  of  those  terrible  things,  did  I, 
did  I?'  I  did  not  know  how  to  an- 
swer." 


SOUTHERNER 
WITH    A  CONSCIENCE 

JOHN  B.  ORR,  JR.,  is  a  native 
Southerner,  an  Air  Force  veteran, 
and  a  member  of  the  Florida  state 
legislature.  After  the  school  deseg- 
regation decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature was  called  to  legislate  barriers 
against  integration  in  Florida. 

When  the  roll  was  called,  89  men 
voted  "Aye."  Orr  alone  voted  "Nay." 
He  told  a  tense  house:  "I  believe 
that  segregation  is  morally  wrong. 
I  believe  that  second-class  citizens 
are  repugnant  to  democratic  princi- 
ples. The  fact  that  the  custom  is  of 
long  standing  makes  it  no  less  wrong. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  by- 
product of  this  special  session  is  dis- 
respect for  our  laws  and  principles 
of  common  decency.  To  defy  the 
highest  court  in  our  land  is  unthink- 
able to  me." 

John  Orr  was  up  for  re-election. 
Political  realists  marked  him  a  fool. 
But  strange  things  happen  in  our 
land.  Some  of  the  legislators  who 
voted  for  segregation  publicly  ex- 
pressed their  respect  for  John  Orr. 
One  said  he  hoped  that  when  he 


For  less  than  a  go 

on  a  merry-go-round 

YOU  OAIM  STILL-  BUY  A  ROUND  OF  STEEL 


Even  at  the  bargain  rate  of  3  rides  for  a  quarter 
—steel  is  the  bigger  bargain!  Basic  steel  costs 
only  about  7  c4  a  pound.  Compare  it,  pound  for 
pound,  with  anything  else  you  buy. 

Only  by  keeping  steel  plentiful  can  the 
industry  continue  to  sell  it  at  such  a  bargain 
price.  And  this  is  important  to  you— to  every- 
one—because every  product  you  use  is  made 
from  steel  or  with  the  help  of  steel. 

This  is  why  Republic,  as  one  of  the  three 


largest  producers,  is  expanding  its  steelmaking 
facilities.  When  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
plentiful,  low  cost  steel  is  the  pivot  around 
which  our  dynamic  prosperity  revolves. 

Since  it  is  essential  to  everyone,  thinking 
people,  especially,  need  to  know  the  facts  about 
steel  prices,  steel  production  and  the  require- 
ment for  proper  expansion  of  America's  steel  in- 
dustry to  assure  maximum  national  defense  and 
the  continuance  of  a  rising  standard  of  living. 


REPUBLIC     STEEL,      eral  Offices,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 

WORLD'S    WIDEST    RANGE    OF   STANDARD    STEELS    AND    STEEL  PRODUCTS 


THE  FLYING  HORSE  on  the  merry-go-round  is  supported  by  safe,  strong  steel  pipe  .  .  .  the  same 
type  of  steel  pipe  that  carries  water  into  and  through  your  home.  Steel  pipe  costs  least,  lasts 
long.  Republic  is  a  major  producer  of  steel  pipe  for  all  purposes. 
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THE    EASY  CHAIR 


[aced  .i  crisis  of  conscience  he  would 
do  ii  with  as  much  courage  as  John 
On  had  show  n.  Newspapers  which 
supported  segregation  editorialized 
about  Oil's  integrity.  The  voters 
in  Ori  s  district— good  Southerners, 
only  mortal,  caught  in  ancient  rip 
tides  of  hate  and  fear— returned  On 
to  the  Legislature  by  a  larger  ma- 
jority than  he  had  been  accorded 
before. 

FREE  OFFER 

IS  E  N  T  these  stories  (and  ten 
more,  just  as  good)  to  the  nine 
producers.  I  gave  the  facts  and  iden- 
tified the  judges  who  had  awarded 
the  honors  (General  Dean,  a  Cath- 
olic Bishop,  a  leading  Episcopalian, 
an  anti-Communist  labor  leader). 
The  material  was  offered,  gratis,  to 
anyone  who  wanted  to  use  it— in  any 
form,  as  fact  or  as  fiction,  in  whole 
or  in  part.  No  strings  were  attached, 
no  conditions  imposed,  no  credit  re- 
quired for  anyone. 

With  two  exceptions,  the  stories 
were  declined— with  the  nicest  notes 
of  regret  you  ever  read.  (One  pro- 
ducer is  interested  in  the  story  of 
a  Catholic  priest  in  Minneapolis 
who,  for  twenty  years,  has  helped 
people  in  the  night  courts.  At  this 
writing  another  program  is  still  wres- 
tling with  the  problem  in  its  upper 
echelons.) 

One  earnest  liberal  on  a  program 
which  uses  only  true  stories  said,  "Of 
course,  we  can't  use  material  which 
puts  the  police  in  a  bad  light."  I 
remarked  that  nothing  was  further 
from  my  thoughts,  but  was  televi- 
sion really  governed  by  taboos 
against  truth? 

"The  point  isn't  whether  some- 
thing is  true  or  not,  or  happened  or 
not,"  said  my  informant  guilelessly. 
"We  just  never  show  the  police  in 
a  bad  light." 

A  second  producer,  no  less  saga- 
cious than  the  first,  was  so  moved  by 
the  stories  that  he  exclaimed:  "These 
are  wonderful!  Really  wonderful! 
They  make  you  feel  proud  to  be  an 
American.  Of  course,  television  can't 
touch  stories  about  segregation,  you 
understand." 
I  understood. 

A  third  producer  told  me  that 
"the  thing  that  bothers  us  about  all 
these  stories  is  this:  they're  too 
strong." 


Alter  a  moment  I  said,  in  a  cow- 
udly  tone,  "I  don't  know  what  you 
mean." 

He  studied  me  suspiciously.  "What 
do"  you  mean,  you  don't  know  what 
1  mean?    They're  just  too  strong." 

I  felt  like  a  sinner  who  had  just 
dropped  to  his  knees  before  Billy 
Graham,  only  to  be  told:  "What  are 
you  doing  in  that  ridiculous  posi- 
tion?"' 

The  most  explicit  answer  of  all 
came  to  me  in  writing  from  the  pro- 
ducer of  a  very  large  and  successful 
CBS  show. 

"Unfortunately,"  his  letter  ex- 
plained, "each  of  the  cases  involves 
some  malpractice  of  justice  which 
would  meet  with  disapproval  from 
our  sponsor." 

WELL,  1  had  always  known  that 
TV  producers  are  indentured  to 
sponsors,  who  wield  (I  am  told)  a 
fat  and  final  club.  But  it  is  precisely 
that  misalliance  of  purposes  which 
interests  me.  For  it  seems  self-evi- 
dent that  to  strain  the  milk  of  life 
through  the  cheesecloth  of  advertis- 
ing must  curdle  creativity  and— more 
ominous— contaminate  truth.  We 
should  know  by  now  that  when  soap- 
makers  commission  operas  they  get 
a  form  of  garbage  called  soap-opera. 

The  story  is  different  in  the 
printed  media.  In  general,  news- 
papers and  magazines  control  their 
own  editorial  content.  When  an  ad- 
vertiser (not,  thank  God,  a  "spon- 
sor") buys  a  piece  of  space,  he  does 
not  buy  a  voice  at  the  editorial  table 
or  a  fist  on  the  news  desk.  (Not 
ordinarily,  that  is.  There  have  been 
venal  publications— there  are  a  few 
now— but  they  seldom  last  long.  If 
a  paper's  news  columns  are  for  sale, 
its  readers  catch  on  pretty  quickly: 
it  inevitably  loses  their  confidence 
and  respect;  and  it  loses  its  advertis- 
ing too.)  The  cigarette  industry 
spends  many,  many  millions  a  year 
on  newspaper  and  magazine  adver- 
tising. Yet  when  medical  reports 
were  released  linking  cigarette  smok- 
ing with  lung  cancer,  they  were  fully 
covered  in  virtually  all  newspapers 
and  magazines.  So  far  as  I  know, 
not  a  single  cigarette  company  seri- 
ously tried  to  kill  the  story. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same 
story  was  covered  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision newscasts.  Did  any  empires 
fall?  Did  any  heads  roll  in  the  sand? 


Not  at  all— because  in  news  coverage 
the  tradition  of  independent,  unter- 
rified  reporting  has  been  largely  car- 
ried over  from  the  printed  media  to 
the  air. 

In  the  other  branches  of  the  radio 
and  television  industry,  alas,  an  en- 
tirely different  tradition  prevails.  In 
virtually  all  entertainment  programs, 
the  men  who  pay  for  the  commer- 
cials also  control  the  time  between 
the  commercials. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  bad 
for  the  public,  bad  for  the  industry, 
and  bad  for  the  sponsors.  For  tele- 
vision will  not  win  respect,  from 
either  its  sponsors  or  its  audience, 
until  it  conducts  itself  in  a  way  that 
shows  it  respects  itself. 

Well,  fellows,  I  still  like  Winstons, 
like  a  writer  should.  I  still  find  Yogi 
Berra  more  edifying  than  Jean-Paul 
Sartre.  And,  since  I  am  incorrigibly 
American,  I  have  not  surrendered 
hope. 

Maybe  some  of  the  stories  about 
the  American  Tradition  will,  in 
time,  be  allowed  inside  the  antiseptic 
halls  of  television.  Maybe  its  over- 
lords will  learn,  someday,  what  the 
movies  already  are  learning:  that 
there  is  a  much  larger  audience  for 
stories  which  depart  from  banality 
than  timid  and  (in  the  true  sense) 
irresponsible  producers  had  assumed. 
Meanwhile,  I  feel  sorry  for  televi- 
sion's proletariat,  who  live  in  fear 
of  a  sponsor's  fiat  and  have  to  work 
between  the  interstices  of  an  adver- 
tiser's rulings.  And  I  have  the  deep- 
est sympathy  for  sponsors,  who  live 
in  terror  of  a  few  protests  from  Ya- 
hoos and  self-appointed  patriots 
whenever  something  "controversial" 
gets  on  the  air. 

I F  I  were  an  advertiser,  I  would 
launch  a  crusade  to  try  to  get  the 
men  who  run  television  to  act  like 
men.  I  would  ask  them  to  do  their 
job  and  let  me  do  mine.  I  would 
only  want  responsibility  for  the  com- 
mercials. I  would  ask  the  networks 
to  act  like  editors— so  that  I  could 
regain  the  freedom  to  behave  the 
way  a  well-brought-up  businessman 
with  a  product  to  sell  knows,  in  his 
heart,  he  ought  to  behave.  I  wotdd 
tell  television  writers  and  producers 
to  be  guided  by  the  truth  and  their 
own  talent— not  by  what  they  guess 
my  anxieties  or  prejudices  or  whims 
might  be. 


Now-the  greatest  minds  and  ideas  of  thirty  centuries 
yours  for  more  successful  living  today 

the  publishers  of  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNIC  A  in  collaboration  with  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
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GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE 
WESTERN  WORLD 

lentous  new  literary  invention  magically  opens  for  you  the  wisdom 
1 1  knowledge  contained  in  the  Great  Books 


Ifes,  through  the  development  of  an 
Isnious  new  literary  tool — called  the 
Iutopicon — the  great  books,  those 
Hat  master-pieces  of  literature  you've 
| ays  wanted  to  read — can  be  read  easily. 

longer  is  it  necessary  to  deprive  your- 
of  the  benefits  and  enjoyment  the 
!:at  books  bring,  on  the  grounds  that 
don't  have  the  time."  The  masterful 
tings  included  in  these  volumes — span- 
thirty  centuries  and  the  whole  rec- 
of  Western  Culture — have  been  care- 
y  selected  by  a  group  of  the  world's 
st  eminent  scholars.  They  are  now 
^ically  opened  for  you  by  the  unique 

TOPICON. 

3  great  books  contain  443  works  by 
74  authors — Homer,  Plato, 
l<fsm      Aristotle,  Hippocrates, 
g|  Thomas  Aquinas,  Machia- 

velli,  Shakespeare,  Augustine, 
Bacon,  Swift,  Dostoevsky, 
...to  name  just  a  few. 
Chances  are,  however,  that 
no  private  library  or  collec- 
tion can  boast  them  all. 
Twelve  of  them  are  not 
available  in  English. 


WHY  "SYNTOPICON"  IS  CALLED 

The  two-volume  syntopicon  is  actually  a 
revolutionary  invention  developed  by  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
in  collaboration  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mortimer 
J.  Adler.  It  is  a  brand  new  kind  of  "idea- 


TO  GREAT  BOOKS 


4  Plato 


dom  and  culture  that  have  ripened 
and  mellowed  with  the  passing  cen- 
turies .  .  .  enabling  you  to  speak 
with  ease  and  authority  on  the  wid- 
est variety  of  subjects.  You  can 
have  at  your  instant  command  the 
thoughts  of  the  world's  finest  intel- 
lects to  aid  you  in  gaining  greater 
material  success  in  the  business 
world  and  greater  spiritual  and 
mental  attainment.  And  now  with 
the  help  of  the  amazing  syntopicon, 
the  great  books  can  be  yours,  and 
your  family's — not  just  to  own — 


interpreter"  which  enables  jfou  to  read  in 
the  great  books  instead  of  reading  through 
each  volume,  while  still  mastering  the 
treasures  they  contain.  The  syntopicon 
is  an  amazing  new  "literary  index"  which 
instantly  locates,  by  means  of  163,000  refer- 
ences to  3,000  topics,  the  pages  and  passages 
in  the  great  books  which  express  the  in- 
sight, the  wisdom,  and  the  eloquence  of 
civilization's  greatest  minds  on  each  topic. 

The  syntopicon  functions  like  a  switch- 
board, connecting  your  mind  with  the  minds 
of  the  authors — across  space  and  time — in 
conversation  on  any  one  of  3,000  topics. 


but  to  live  with,  profit  from,  and 
enjoy  for  a  lifetime.  Yes,  the  great- 
est minds  and  ideas  of  thirty  cen- 
turies can  now  be  yours — for  a  more 
satisfying  life  today. 

Handsome  brochure  offered  FREE! 

A  costly  full-color  brochure  that  tells  the 
complete  story  of  the  great  books  and 
the  syntopicon  can  be  yours,  free  and 
without  obligation,  if  you  act  now.  To 
obtain  your  copy  of  this  handsome 
booklet,  just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
today.  The  supply  of  this  costly  brochure 
is  necessarily  limited — so  avoid  the  chance 
of  disappointment,  mail  the  coupon  now! 


Send  NOW  for 
FREE  BOOKLET! 


These  works  are  indispensable 
to  the  liberal  education  of  a 
free  man  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  To  every  man  they 
are  a  challenge  to  raise  him- 
*  above  the  level  of  the  commonplace, 
r  ly  bring  you  and  your  family  the  wis- 
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GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  DEPT.  137-B 

425  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1  1,  Illinois 

Please  send  me,  free  and  without  obligation,  your  handsome 
brochure  which  pictures  and  describes  the  great  books  and 
the  revolutionary  syntopicon  in  exciting  full  detail.  Also  in- 
clude complete  information  on  how  I  may  obtain  this  magnifi- 
cent set,  direct  from  the  publishers,  on  your  special  budget  plan. 
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Among  Our  Contributors 


OUR  TOWN  will  be  offi- 
cially twenty  years  old  next 
February.  As  the  first  Broadway 
production  by  the  author  of  The 
Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey  and  three 
oilier  popular  novels,  it  drew  all  the 
critics  to  the  opening  night  and  had, 
on  the  whole,  a  rhapsodical  welcome. 
Later  it  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Mr.  Wilder  knew  what  he  was  try- 
ing to  do  in  Our  Town— as  he  ex- 
plains in  his  article,  "A  Platform  and 
a  Passion  or  Two"  (p.  48),  which  he 
adapted  for  Harpers  from  the  pref- 
ace of  his  forthcoming  book,  Three 
Plays.  But,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he 
would  need  a  helping  of  hindsight  if 
he  were  to  try  to  explain  the  extraor- 
dinary success  of  the  play  over  two 
decades.  For  Our  Town  has  turned 
out  to  be  the  most  played  American 
play  of  its  season— and  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  this  century.  In 
thousands  of  performances— by  pro- 
fessional companies  here  and  abroad, 
by  the  major  little  theatres,  by  col- 
lege players,  community  and  sum- 
mer repertory,  settlement-house  and 
church  and  high-school  amateurs  of 
the  rankest  sort— Our  Town  has 
scarcely  ever  been  dark  since  its  first 
audience,  "arriving  [saw]  an  empty 
stage  in  half-light."  Movies,  TV, 
and  radio  have  done  it  too. 

Most  of  the  original  critics  set  it 
down  as  a  work  of  rare  quality— in 
Brooks  Atkinson's  words,  "a  haunt- 
ingly  beautiful  play."  But  there 
were  reservations  about  its  chances 
of  popularity.  Variety  noted  that  in 
spite  of  its  "heart-tug,  warmth,  and 
mellow  sweetness,"  the  play  had  "a 
commercial  question  mark  on  it.  .  .  . 
It  is  also  generally  true  of  entertain- 
ment that  it  must  be  more  zingy  and 
more  in  the  idiom  of  current  taste. 
This  one  is  an  artistic  return  to  the 
soil.  In  short,  the  very  qualities  that 
make  Our  Town  a  fine  manuscript 
make  it  an  uncertain  theatrical  prop- 
erty." 

Why  did  Variety  guess  so  badly? 
And,  practically  speaking,  what  ac- 
counts for  the  play's  success?  The 


answer— which  then  needed  a  crystal 
ball— now  seems  quite  obvious. 

First,  Our  Town  is  cheap  and  easy 
to  put  on  the  stage.  A  platform,  a 
few  chairs  and  tables,  two  ladders, 
and  a  plank  suffice  for  furniture.  No 
scenery. 

Second,  it  has  many  delightfully 
actable  parts,  which  give  the  profes- 
sional a  chance  to  be  subtle  and 
the  amateur  a  chance  to  seem  better 
than  he  is.  (Frank  Craven,  Eddie 
Dowling,  Walter  Hampden,  Hume 
Cronyn,  and  Melvyn  Douglas— 
among  other  professionals— have 
played  the  "Stage  Manager's"  part; 
and  such  gifted  amateurs  as  Wilder 
himself,  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton,  Sin- 
clair Lewis,  and  Henry  Noble  Mc- 
Cracken  have  gloried  in  the  long, 
somewhat  monotonous,  but  quite 
juicy  role.) 

Third,  the  play  is  a  shocker,  in 
a  special  sense.  In  a  theatrical  sea- 
son when  the  Federal  Theatre's 
"One  Third  of  a  Nation"  burned  a 
tenement  right  over  the  heads  of 
the  first-row  spectators:  when  audi- 
ences cheered  the  Mercury  Theatre's 
anti-fascist  "Julius  Caesar"  and  Marc 
Blitzstein's  radical  "The  Cradle  Will 
Rock,"  Our  Town  was  a  shocker  by 
sheer  quiet.  Out  of  the  hush  of 
something  like  a  Quaker  meeting,  it 
spoke  the  simplest  down-to-earth, 
New  England  American;  and  its 
philosophy  was  plain  acceptance,  not 
only  of  the  universe,  but  of  capitalist 
small-town  U.  S.  A.  To  theatre- 
goers bred  on  social  significance,  it 
^as  staggering  to  hear,  in  reply  to 
the  question,  "Is  there  no  one  in 
town  aware  of  social  injustice?"  the 
flat  answer: 

"Well,  we're  ready  to  listen  to 
everybody's  suggestion  as  to  how  you 
can  see  that  the  diligent  and  sensi- 
ble'll  rise  to  the  top  and  the  lazy  and 
quarrelsome  sink  to  the  bottom." 

No  wonder  the  reviewer  in  the 
New  Masses  gagged  at  Our  Town: 
"an  exasperating  play,  hideous  in  its 
basic  idea  and  beautiful  in  its  writ- 
ing, acting,  and  staging." 

And,  finally,  the  play  turned  out 
to  be  exportable  Americana— com- 


prehensible  anywhere.  "Y'know, 
said  the  Stage  Manager,  "Babyloj 
once  had  two  million  people  in  i 
and  .  .  .  every  night  all  those  far 
ilies  sat  down  to  supper,  and  tl 
lather  came  home  from  his  worll 
and  the  smoke  went  up  the  chimne 
—same  as  here."    Europeans  who  1;| 
ter  saw  Piccola  citta,  Unsere  Klein 
Stadt,  or  Var  lilla  stad  saw  that  lil 
in  America  was  the  same  as  lite  i 
Babylon— and  "same  as  here." 

.  .  .  Thornton  Wilder  is  a  travelin 
man.  Born  in  Wisconsin,  he  wei 
to  school  in  Hong  Kong  and  Shafi 
hai  and  California:  he  attende 
Oberlin  College  and  Yale,  froi 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1920;  hf 
studied  at  the  American  Acaderr 
in  Rome  and  got  a  master's  degre 
at  Princeton.  He  served  in  bot 
world  wars  (in  the  Coast  Guard  i 
1918  and  in  this  country  and  Nort 
Africa  and  Italy  with  the  Air  Fo« 
in  1942-45). 

He  taught  French  in  a  school  i 
New  Jersey;  later  was  on  the  facult 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  c 
Harvard:  he  has  given  seminars  i 
many  universities  abroad. 

Though  his  home  is  in  Hamder 
Connecticut,  he  is  constantly  bin 
dling  his  unopened  mail  and  movin 
on.  "I  can't  write  at  home,"  h 
once  told  a  reporter,  "because  I  er 
joy  home  too  much,  so  with 
sinking  heart  I  pack  up  a  few  po 
sible  themes  for  a  play  or  novel  an 
leave."  He  spent  six  summers  ti 
toring  at  Lake  Sunapee,  New  Hamj 
shire,  and  six  at  the  MacDowell  Co 
ony  in  Peterborough,  which  is  sai 
to  be  the  original  of  Grover's  Coi 
ners  of  Our  Town,  but  he  wrote  th 
play  in  three  months  in  Zurich.  Th 
Skin  of  Our  Teeth  got  written  i 
three  months  in  Quebec.  He  bega 
his  novel,  The  Ides  of  March,  h 
New  Haven,  continued  it  in  Yuc; 
tan. 

Mr.  Wilder  is  honored  as  muc 
abroad  as  at  home.  The  Matcl 
tnaker  opened  at  the  Edinburg 
Festival  the  summer  of  1954,  a  yea 
before  its  489  performances  oi 
Broadway.  (It  is  now  a  Holly woo< 
movie  project.)  The  Skin  of  Ou 
Teeth,  first  seen  in  1942,  has  recentl 
been  performed  in  Paris,  Chicago 
Washington,  and  Warsaw  as  well  a 
on  TV.  The  Edinburgh  Festival  o 
1955  presented  a  new  Wilder  pla\ 
The  Alcestiad  (under  the  title,  i 
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every  student  needs  a  Remixgtox  Quiet- riter*  portable 


Tests  by  leading  educators  prove  that  stu- 
dents who  use  typewriters  get  up  to  38'rc 
better  grades.  Students  themselves  will 
tell  you  that  it's  easier  to  "think''  on  a 
typewriter.  They  express  their  thoughts 
more  quickly  and  more  clearly.  And  typed 
work  is  so  much  neater  and  easier  to  read! 

Most  students  ask  for  the  REMINGTON 
Qltet-riter  because  it's  the  only  port- 
able with  Miracle  Tab.  Super-strength 
Frame.  Larger  Sized  Cylinder  and  full  44- 
key  keyboard  with  Finger  Speed  Keys... 
and  these  are  the  features  that  students  need 
and  u  ant. 


Every  student  needs  and  should  have  a 
new  Remington  Quiet-riter.  Ask 
your  Remington  Dealer  to  show  you  how 
easy  it  is  to  buy ! 
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Terms  papaMc  MsMy, 
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-  . .  AND  AGAIS  THIS  YEAR.  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.  PEOPLE  ARE 
BUYING  MORE  REMINGTON®  TYPEWRITERS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BRAND:' 


PERSONAL    AND  OTHERWISE 


VISIT 

La  Province  de  Quebec 

amp  Willi  anmmn 

color  —  when  the  days  are  still  bright, 
die  nights  long  and  cool  —  that's  a 
good  time  to  vacation  in  French-Can- 
ada. Yon  will  be  welcomed  with  old- 
time  hospitality  in  comfortable  mo- 
dern inns  and  hotels. 

To  help  plan  your  trip  to  French-Canada 
and  for  information,  write:  Provincial 
Publicity  Bureau,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Quebec  City,  Conodo:  or  48  Rockefeller 
Center,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Life  in  the  Sun"),  which  has  not  yet 
been  seen  here,  although  it  was  en- 
thusiastically received  in  Zurich  this 
past  summer. 

Three  of  Mr.  Wilder's  one-act 
T  LJ  I  C  C  J\  m_M_  '  ■  including  two  new  ones)  were 
■   ■  ■  ■  «^     ■   ^^mama  pi aved  in  English,  under  the  auspices 

of  ANTA,  at  the  recent  opening  of 
the  Congress  Hall  in  Berlin.  An 
evenins;  of  his  one-acters  mav  be  ex- 
pected  this  winter  in  New  York's 
off-Broadway  theatre,  Circle  in  the 
Square.  And  Mr.  Wilder  is  sched- 
uled to  receive  the  annual  Peace 
Prize  of  the  German  Book  Trade 
on  October  9  at  the  Frankfurt  Book 
Fair— the  first  American  to  have  it. 

Like  the*  traveling  book-salesman 
in  his  novel  Heaven's  My  Destina- 
tion. Thornton  Wilder  goes  up  and 
down  the  land  engaging  his  fellow 
man  in  talking  over  "big  things." 
'"In  beginning  a  conversation."  he 
might  say,  as  George  Brush  said,  'T 
like  to  get  all  the  facts  on  the  table." 

.  .  .  Among  some  2,500  American 
travelers  in  the  LT.  S.  S.  R.  this  vear 
was  John  Gunther.  the  author  of  In- 
side U.  S.  A.  and  four  other  famous 
"Inside"  books  about  various  por- 
tions of  the  globe.  The  lead  article 
I  in  this  issue,  "Russia's  Riviera"  (p. 
2~  .  is  selected  from  the  new  Gun- 
ther book.  Inside  Russia  Today, 
which  Harper  fe  Brothers  will  bring 
i  out  early  in  1 958. 

Mr.  Gunther  was  bom  in  Chicago 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sin  of  Chicago.  He  spent  twelve 
vears  in  Europe  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Xews  before  the  publication 
in  1936  of  Inside  Europe,  which  was 
an  immediate  sensation  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  Besides  the  books 
about  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  the  (L  S.  A.,  he  has 
written  Behind  the  Curtain.  The 
Riddle  of  MacArthur,  Roosevelt  in 
Retrospect,  and  Death  Be  Xot 
Proud. 

.  .  .  Herbert  Mitgang's  account  of 
"The  Night  the  Leaning  Tower 
Didn't  Fall"  (p.  34)  is  based  on  his 
wartime  experience  as  a  staff-sergeant 
(with  a  jeep!)  and  correspondent  for 
Slots  Stripes.  Since  the  war,  Mr. 
Mitgang  has  worked  for  the  New 
York  Times.  His  first  book.  Lincoln 
As  They  Saw  Him.  was  published 
last  year,  and  he  is  at  work  on  a 
i  novel. 


AKAR 


Contemporary  lamps  with  Orien- 
tal feeling,  created  for  Bonniers 
by  Isamu  Noguchi.  well-known 
American  artist.  Lamp  16'  high, 
shade:  white,  white  and  black, 
or  white  and  yellow.  Comes 
knocked  down.  Ppd. 

BONNIERS 

605  MADISON  AVE..  NEW  YORE  22.  N.  Y. 


.  .  .  Jeanne  R.  Lowe's  enthusiasm] 

for  "Lee  of  New  Haven"  (p.  36) 
the  remarkable   new   urban  r« 
velopment  program  of  that  old  N< 
England  citv  began  when  she  av< 
working  for  the  American  Coi 
to    Improve    Our  Neighborhc 
Miss  Lowe,  who  grew  up  in  sul 
ban  New  York  and  in  Manhatt 
is  a  Yassar  graduate  and  has 
on  Time  and  the  Reporter. 

.  .  .  Julius  Segal,  who  analyzes  "~ 
Lure  of  Pinball"  (p.  44)  is  a  W 
ington,  D.  C,  research  psvchok 
on  the  staff  of  the  Human  Resourc 
Research  Office  of  George  Wasl 
ton  University.    He  served  in 
Army  infantry  and  medical  coi 
during  the  war,  got  his  Ph.D. 
3952.  and  has  done  a  statistical  stu( 
on  the  behavior  of  American  pi 
oners  of  Avar  in  Korea. 

...  A  recent  episode  of  hvsteria 
the  suburbs  is  reported  by  Pet 
Margolies  in  "The  Great  Couj 
Bonanza"   (p.   52).    Mr.  Margoli 
now  commutes  from  a  Long  Ish 
suburb   to   a   New  York  editoi 
office,  but  his  background  is  mail 
big-city.  He  grew  up  in  New  Yoi 
and  was  educated   in   the  publ 
schools  and  City  College,  as  Avell 
at  George  Washington  L'niversitv 
"Washington.  He  has  been  a  W 
ington   reporter,   a   combat  coi 
spondent  in   the   Marines,  and 
■writer  of  rnilitarv  films.   Since  the,' 
Avar  he  has  Avorked  in  publishing. 

...  In  "British  and  American 
Schools"  (p.  58).  Derek  Colville.  am 
Englishman,  presents  some  of  hid 
personal  observations  about  Avhafc] 
the  two  systems  of  education  cam 
learn  from  each  other.  Mr.  Colville 
first  became  fascinated  Avith  the 
United  States  during  the  Avar  Avhea 
he  Avas  an  RAF  bombing  instructor! 
for  a  \ear  in  North  .America.  He, 
later  attended  the  University  of  Dur-i 
ham  in  England,  then  returned  here,; 
on  a  Fulbright  grant  in  195".  He 
got  a  Ph.D.  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity  in  St.  Louis,  and  for  the  past 
three  vears  has  taught  at  Yale. 

.  .  .  "The  Wire"  (p.  63)  is  the  first 
stor\  in  Harper's  by  Ben  Maddofl 
a  novelist  and.  bv  avocation,  painter 
and  specialist  in  photomontage.  Mr. 
MaddoAv's  novel.  44  Gravel  Street, 
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las  published  in  1952,  and  he  is  at 
prk  on  another,  The  Continent. 

I.  .  Sylvia  Wright,  a  normally  tol- 
Jant  target  for  American  adver- 
sers, reasons  with  them  for  their 
jvn  good  in  "Quit  It.  Ompremity- 
lise"  (p.  69).  Miss  Wright's  new 
hok  of  humorous  sketches,  called 
let  Away  From  Me  With  Those 
\hristmas  Gifts,  will  be  published 
ctober  30  by  McGraw-Hill. 

I  .  The  painful  question  of  "Why 
Pomen  Live  Longer  Than  Men" 
1  70)  is  presented  in  its  medical 
Jul  social  aspects  by  Selig  Green- 
erg,  a  reporter  specializing  in  med- 
al science. 

Mr.  Greenberg  has  been  on  the 
aft  of  the  Providence  (Rhode 
land)  Journal-Bulletin  since  his 
actuation  from  Brown  University, 
ast  year  he  won  an  award  and  a 

,000  prize  from  the  Lasker 
pundation  for  a  series  of  articles  on 
^rmones.  He  is  writing  a  book  on 
ring. 

Secretary  Dulles'  preference  for 
^fending  American  interests  over 
aking  friends— where  the  two  goals 
ay  not  coincide— is  nowhere  more 
early  projected  than  in  Amer- 
an  dealings  with  the  Arab  world, 
he  new  republic  of  Tunisia  be- 
>mes  a  test  case  in  point,  as  it 
•olves  toward— or  away  from— true 
idependence  under  the  leadership 
Bourguiba,  described  as  "a  dif- 
rent  kind  of  Arab"  by  Peter 
artner  (p.  76). 

Mr.  Partner  teaches  at  Winchester 
ollege— one  of  the  great  English 
ublic  schools— and  took  a  doc- 
>rate  at  Oxford  in  medieval  history. 

e  lived  in  Rome  for  four  years,  and 
as  traveled  in  the  Arab  world. 

.  W.    S.    Merwin  ("Odysseus," 
29)  is  the  author  of  Green  With 
easts  and   other  verse.  Ruthven 
odd  ("An  Autumn  Wood,"  p.  51) 
a  Scottish-born  poet  and  novelist, 
ow  living  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
hyllis  McGinley  has  written  many 
ooks  of  verse.  "Jonathan  Edwards" 
).  73)  is  one  of  a  new  series  on  re- 
>rmers  and  preachers.    "What  It 
osts  to  Train  a  Doctor"  (p.  74)  is 
y  L.  S.   Paul,   a  city  newspaper 
pitor  whose  sons  are  an  architect,  a 
frofessor  of  economics,  and  an  M.  D. 


Learn  The  Truth  About 
THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
By  Mail. ..At  No  Cost! 


You  can  easily  investigate  Catholic  faith 
and  worship  in  the  privacy  of  your  home. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address 
and  advise  that  you  want  to  know  what 
the  Catholic  Church  really  teaches . . . 
what  Catholics  really  believe.  We  will 
send  you  an  interesting  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  short,  yet  complete. 

We  will  send  you  a  book  explaining 
Catholic  faith  and  worship  . . .  written  in 
an  easy-to-understand  form.  There  are 
six  test  sheets  which  you  can  mark  and 
we  will  check  and  return  to  you.  This  will 
enable  you  to  determine  how  well  you 
understand  the  book.  It  will  give  you 
quick  and  authentic  answers  on  any  point 
you  do  not  immediately  understand. 

There  is  no  writing  to  do  . . .  and  no- 
body calls  on  you  unless  you  request  it. 
Nobody  knows,  in  fact,  that  you  are  in- 
quiring into  Catholic  teaching.  Thous- 
ands of  people  are  taking  the  course, 
and  learning  for  the  first  time  wonder- 
ful truths  about  the  Church  established 
by  Christ  Himself. 

We  know  that  many  people  would  like 
to  learn  all  about  the  Catholic  Church  — 
but  hesitate  to  make  personal  inquiries. 
This  offer  is  made  for  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  such  people,  so  they  may 
get  authentic  Catholic  information  and 
Study  it  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 

You  will  find  in  this  course  of  instruc- 
tion answers  to  the  questions  which  con- 
fuse non-Catholics.  You  will  discover  that 
Catholic  belief  and  practice  are  not  what 
they  are  so  often  misrepresented  to  be. 

And  if  it  is  true  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  Christ's  Church... as  we  main- 
tain . . .  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the 
facts.  This  you  can  readily  do  through 
this  short  course  of  instruction  ...with- 
out cost  or  obligation . . .  and  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  your  own  home. 


As  Catholic  laymen,  who  treasure  our 
Faith,  we  invite  you  to  understand  it  and, 
we  hope,  to  share  it. 

Write  today,  giving  your  name  and 
address  and  stating  that  you  want  the 
course  of  Catholic  instruction  by  mail. 
The  book  and  simple  test  sheets  will  be 
mailed  to  you,  in  a  plain  wrapper,  with- 
out any  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Nobody 
will  call  on  you  or  urge  you  to  join  the 
Catholic  Church.  If  you  wish . . .  while 
taking  the  course  ...  to  ask  any  questions 
which  puzzle  you,  we  will  answer  them 
promptly  without  any  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Send  a  postcard  or  letter  now— 
TODAY!  ASK  FOR  INSTRUCTION 
COURSE— D.  But— please— apply  only 
for  yourself. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd..  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  Free  INSTRUCTION  COURSE— D 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


.STATE. 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KI1IGHTS  of  COLlimBUS 

RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION  BUREAU 


4422    LINDELL  BLVD 


ST.  LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 


A  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 


The  best  way  to  discover  what's  behind  the  enthusiastic 
talk  about  The  Forward  Look  is  to  examine  the  cars.  And 
in  doing  that,  you'll  have  plenty  of  company. 

For  every  day,  Plymouth,  Dodge,  De  Soto,  Chrysler  and 
Imperial  enjoy  impromptu  scrutiny  by  that  most  influ- 
ential tribunal  in  America,  the  Board  of  Public  Opinion. 
The  verdict?  It's  best  expressed  by  the  fact  that  well  over 
a  million  1957  Chrysler  Corporation  cars  have  already 
gone  to  market! 

Our  camera  has  captured  one  such  meeting  above.  It  was 
held  in  New  York's  financial  district,  but  it  could  have 
been  snapped  anywhere.  The  car  is  an  Imperial,  the  most 
elegant  and  satisfying  machine  a  man  can  own.  Its  excel- 
lence is  being  acknowledged  with  success  that's  so  sudden 


and  widespread  it  has  never  before  been  equalled  in  the 
automobile  industry. 

Yet  the  exhilarating  newness  of  these  cars  of  The  Forward 
Look — a  newness  that  includes  such  engineering  advances 
as  Torsion-Aire  Ride,  Pushbutton  TorqueFlite  trans- 
mission, Total-Contact  brakes — is  just  one  part  of  a  big 
picture. 

A  comprehensive  program  includes  new  engineering  facil- 
ities, intensified  research,  vastly  expanding  production 
capacity,  a  regrouping  of  manufacturing  operations  for 
greater  efficiency  and  cost  control — as  well  as  an  aggres- 
sive marketing  outlook. 

It's  all  part  of  The  Forward  Look— and  points  to  progress  we 
hope  will  continue  to  impress  the  Board  of  Public  Opinion. 


THE  ^OKWA/ID  LOOK 
CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  I 

PLYMOUTH    •    DODGE    •    DE  SOTO    •    CHRYSLER    •    IMPERIAL    •    DODGE  TRUCKS 
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RUSSIA'S  RIVIERA 


JOHN  GUNTHER 

A  famous  reporter's  account  of  the 
unexpected  people,  places,  and  attitudes 
he  and  his  wife  found  in  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  seldom  visited  by  Americans. 

ODESSA 

TH  E  headwaiter  in  Odessa,  the  "Gem  of 
the  Black  Sea,"  wore  a  dinner  jacket,  some- 
thing rare  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  looked  im- 
peccable—except that  he  had  on  a  green  striped 
shirt.  When  we  walked  into  the  Intourist  restau- 
rant, eyes  followed  us  as  if  they  were  attached  to 
strings  operated  by  a  puppeteer— eyes  starving, 
ravenous,  for  the  sight  of  something  different, 
something  fresh. 

Odessa  is  the  dingiest,  most  dog-eared  city  I 
saw  in  the  USSR.  Along  the  Black  Sea  beaches 
are  rows  of  scrofulous  old  buildings  tottering  on 
their  toundations  behind  ruined  shabby  gates. 
Once  these  were  the  houses  of  the  rich;  today 
they  are  sanitaria  for  the  proletariat. 

This  port  city  is  a  big  tourist  center  (popula- 
tion 600,000);  about  200,000  Soviet  citizens  visit 
it  every  year,  putting  up  at  its  sixty  sanitaria  and 


forty  rest  homes;  also  a  good  many  non-Russian 
visitors  come  in.  French  and  Italian  cruise  ships 
call  there  every  summer.  The  name  "Odessa" 
comes  from  Ulysses.  The  Greeks  built  an  outpost 
called  Odissus  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  present  site  of  the  town. 
Odessa  is  headquarters  not  merely  for  all  Russian 
maritime  and  naval  operations  in  the  Black  Sea, 
but  for  whaling  and  other  expeditions  into  the 
Antarctic.  Leningrad  is  Russia's  gateway  to  the 
Arctic,  and  the  port  of  Odessa  similarly  serves 
the  Antarctic. 

THE   CRIMEAN  TRIANGLE 

WHEN  Mark  Twain  made  a  visit  to  Russia 
he  called  the  Crimea  the  most  beautiful  place 
he  had  ever  seen.  Indeed  its  scenery  is  en- 
trancing. The  Crimean  peninsula,  as  anybody 
can  see  from  a  map,  hangs  down  from  the  body 
of  Russia  like  a  pendant  held  by  a  slender  chain: 
the  Perekop  Isthmus  which  holds  it  to  the  main- 
land is  only  five  miles  wide.  Here  are  magnolia, 
hibiscus,  bougainvillea,  eucalyptus,  camphor, 
decorating  a  Rivieran  landscape.  But  the  Crimea 
can  be  cold  in  winter.  The  sky  the  day  we  ar- 
rived was  the  color  of  an  ugly  bruise  on  a  thumb- 
nail. 

At  Yalta,  the  mountains  were  powdered  with 
fresh  snow,  and,  without  turning  your  head,  you 
could  see  roses  in  the  foreground  and  above  and 
behind  them  pines  glazed  with  an  icy  frosting. 
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A  tragic  episode  relates  to  Greeks  in  this  area. 
Alter  World  War  II,  about  40,000  Greeks,  in- 
cluding mam  who  were  actually  Greek  nationals, 
were  rounded  up  and  evacuated  from  their  homes 
in  the  Crimea  and  elsewhere  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  summarily  deported  to  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  particular  the  remote  wastes  of 
Central  Asia. 

1  hese  Greeks,  it  should  be  emphasized,  were 
not  vagabonds  or  refugees,  but  represented  a- 
solid,  enlightened,  commercial  class  that  had 
lived  in  the  Black  Sea  region  for  generations,  if 
not  centuries.  Nor  were  they  guilty  of  any  crime. 
But  Stalin  thought  that  they  were  too  close  to 
foreign  bourgeois  influences,  and  so  they  were 
wiped  out.  .  .  . 

PRETTY  YALTA 

YALTA,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Crimea,  lives  on  health.  The  population  of 
this  little  town  is  only  35,000,  but  something  like 
300,000  people  visit  it  every  year,  some  tourists, 
but  mostly  sick  or  tired  people  coming  for  a 
cure.  Yalta  has  thirty-nine  sanitaria,  and  twice  as 
many  rest  homes;  the  difference  is  mainly  that  a 
physician's  approval  is  necessary  for  entrance 
into  a  sanitarium,  and  medical  care  is  given; 
the  rest  homes  are  for  people  on  holiday,  who 
simply  need  a  rest. 

One  of  the  newer  sanitaria,  the  Ukraine,  is 
devoted  mainly  to  heart  and  neurological  cases. 
Dr.  Boris  A.  Sokolov,  a  youthful  neurologist  from 
the  University  of  Kharkov,  took  us  around.  The 
fee  for  the  normal  stay— twenty-four  days— is 
1,400  rubles,  or  $350  at  par.  Rooms  in  this 
establishment  are  double  cubicles,  wdth  a  private 
bath  between  each.  Guests  get  five  meals  a  day, 
including  tea  and  a  cup  of  yogurt  at  10:00  p.m. 
I  looked  at  the  dinner  menu.  There  was  a  choice 
of  three  hors  d'oeuvres,  five  soups,  and  seven 
meats.  Everything  was  clean,  and  the  place 
looked  comfortable,  if  plain.  One  patient  we 
talked  to  was  a  coal  miner  with  arteriosclerosis; 
another  was  a  bookkeeper  from  Kiev,  suffering 
from  upset  nerves. 

Arriving  in  Yalta,  we  put  up  at  a  hotel  also 
called  the  Ukraine.  The  uniformity  of  Russian 
hotels,  which  is  stifling  throughout  most  of  the 
Union,  is  relaxed  here.  The  state  china  was 
different,  blue  without  gold,  and  the  ashtrays 
were,  a  merciful  relief,  flat.  But  we  saw  guests 
in  "state  pajamas"— heavy  garments  in  black, 
green,  and  white  stripes— which  are  identical 
everywhere  from  Smolensk  to  Vladivostok.  Peo- 
ple lounge  in  them  in  the  corridors  and  lobbies, 
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as  if  they  were  suits,  without  robes.  A  Soviet 
hotel  can  be  very  cozy. 

Prices  in  the  shops:  tennis  balls,  4.65  rubles; 
a  plaster  reproduction  of  the  Venus  de  Milo, 
34.5  rubles;  an  alarm  clock,  110  rubles;  orna- 
ments for  Christmas  trees,  colored  balls  and  the 
like,  3.70  rubles  each;  a  large  lithograph  of 
Voroshilov,  120  rubles;  a  man's  necktie,  4  rubles 
10.  (Divide  by  four  to  get  dollar  values  at  par. 
But  a  rate  of  ten  rubles  to  a  dollar  more  ac- 
curately reflects  real  values.) 

Choice  of  movies  the  night  we  arrived:  "Bread, 
Love  and  Dreams,"  w7ith  Gina  Lollabrigida;  one 
Finnish  importation  and  one  Viennese;  a  wide- 
screen  Soviet  film,  "Leningrad  Nights";  and  a 
documentary  showing,  of  all  things,  life  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  Our  guide  asked 
us  if  we  had  developed  wide-screen  movies  in 
the  United  States.  When  I  said  w7e  must  have 
10,000  theaters  equipped  to  project  these,  he 
looked  hurt. 

President  Roosevelt,  w7hen  he  arrived  in  Yalta 
for  a  conference  quite  well  known,  stayed  at  the 
Livadia  Palace,  a  graceful  structure  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Tsars.  It  is  a  rest  house  nowa- 
days, holding  700  workers.  Dining  tables  are 
crowded  together  throughout  the  whole  building, 
even  in  the  room  Roosevelt  used  as  an  office. 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  stayed  at  the  Vorontzov 
Palace,  now  a  museum,  in  a  nearby  village  called 
Alupka. 

We  asked  where  Stalin  had  resided  during  the 
Yalta  conference.  Consternation.  Soviet  citizens 
never  like  to  admit  defeat,  but  our  guides  did 
not  know7,  and  researches  were  at  once  pursued. 
No  result.  Security  considerations  have  been  in- 
grained here  to  such  a  degree  that  even  today, 
twelve  years  aftenvard,  it  is  still  unknowrn  where 
Stalin  stayed.  (We  found  out  later  in  Moscow 
that  he  put  up  at  Simeiz,  a  town  nearby,  in  a 
palace  once  owned  by  the  Yusopovs;  I  hope  our 
earnest  and  hardworking  Yalta  guides  read  this 
note.) 

BLACK    SEA  CRUISE 

LOOKING  down  from  the  Nikitski  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  w7ith  its  crumbling  statuary 
and  shabbily  proliferating  growth,  w7e  saw  at  dusk 
an  apparition  on  the  w7aterfront,  a  floating  jewel, 
a  blur  of  phosphorescent  light.  It  was  a  ship— the 
Pobeda  (Victory),  which  rides  the  Black  Sea  like 
a  centaur.  We  rushed  to  the  dock,  and  found  that 
it  was  sailing  that  night  for  Sukhumi,  our  own 
destination.  But  we  were  booked  to  go  to  Suk- 
humi by  automobile  and  plane.  We  decided 
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forthwith   to   travel   by   the   Pobeda  instead. 

The  response  to  this  was  very  Russian.  Intour- 
ist  meets  all  challenges!— even  a  sudden  change 
in  plans  so  radical.  The  local  Intourist  office  was 
closing  for  the  day,  but  we  opened  it.  We  needed 
rubles,  but  the  girl  who  had  the  key  to  the  cash 
box  had  gone  to  the  movies.  We  found  her.  She 
had  no  idea  of  the  rate  of  exchange  for  Finnish 
marks,  the  foreign  money  we  carried,  and  took 
our  word  for  what  the  rate  in  Moscow  was.  A 
comparison  for  all  this  would  be  for  two  Rus- 
sians in  New  York  to  decide  at  the  last  moment 
to  cancel  their  flight  tickets  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  take  the  Queen  Mary  instead,  a  scant  hour 
before  its  departure— then  dig  out  a  cashier  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  from  Radio  City 
Music  Hall,  and  get  him  to  change  their  money 
in  a  hotel  room  at  a  rate  taken  on  nothing 
but  faith. 

There  followed  the  pleasantest  two  or  three 
days  we  had  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Russians 
got  the  Pobeda,  together  with  several  other  Ger- 
man merchant  vessels,  by  way  of  reparations  after 
World  War  II.  A  staunch  and  pretty  ship,  the 
Pobeda  takes  Soviet  tourists  abroad  in  summer, 
visiting  Naples,  Le  Havre,  Antwerp,  Stockholm, 
and  other  European  ports.  The  inclusive  fare  is 
4,200  rubles  ($1,050)  first  class,  3,000  rubles  ($750) 
second  class,  for  a  26-day  cruise.  Each  Soviet 
tourist  is  given  a  handout  of  $47  in  American 
cash,  for  purchasing  souvenirs.  How  this  exact 
sum  is  arrived  at  I  do  not  know. 

DE    LUXE  CLASS 

IF  ANYBODY  still  thinks  that  Russia  has 
produced  a  classless  society,  he  should  travel 
on  the  Pobeda.  There  are  not  merely  three  classes 
but  four,  and  every  cabin  conspicuously  bears 
its  category  on  the  door— Third,  Second,  First, 
and  (believe  it  or  not)  "De  Luxe  First." 

We  had  a  bathroom  done  in  blue-green  tile, 
the  only  modern  bathroom  I  saw  in  the  USSR, 
and  the  toilet  paper  was  non-state.  A  crisis  came 
when  Zoia,  our  able  and  pertinacious  interpreter, 
found  that  she  was  sharing  a  small  cabin  with  a 
man.  The  purser  thought  that  she  was  being  un- 
necessarily fussy,  but  moved  her  to  another  cabin. 
The  boat,  like  all  conveyances  in  Russia,  takes 
off  without  warning;  no  shouts,  no  bells.  The 
Pobeda  has  little  deck  space,  and  no  deck  chairs. 
A  loud  speaker  murmurs  most  of  the  time.  No 
drinks  are  served  in  the  bar,  but  only  in  the  din- 
ing-room; we  saw  one  really  sensational  drunk, 
rolling  half  down  the  stairs,  and  gloriously  un- 
conscious. The  library,  the  site  of  the  former 
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always  the  setting  forth  was  the  same, 
Same  sea,  same  dangers  waiting  for  him 
As  though  he  had  got  nowhere  but  older. 
Behind  him  on  the  receding  shore 
The  identical  reproaches,  and  somewhere 
Out  before  him,  unchanged,  the  patience 
He  was  wedded  to.  There  were  the  islands 
Each  with  its  woman  and  twining  welcome 
To  be  navigated,  and  one  to  call  "home." 
The  knowledge  of  all  that  he  betrayed 
Grew  till  it  was  the  same  whether  he  stayed 
Or  went.  Therefore  he  went.  And  what  wonder 
If  sometimes  he  could  not  remember 
Which  was  the  one  who  wished  on  his  departure 
Perils  that  he  could  never  sail  through, 
And  which,  improbable,  remote,  and  true, 
Was  the  one  he  kept  sailing  home  to? 


smoking-room,  reminded  me  of  Russian  airports 
—dingy,  but  with  a  friendly  je  m'en  fiche  atmos- 
phere, with  people  playing  chess  or  drinking  tea 
from  glasses. 

The  best  things  to  eat  were  the  soups,  and,  as 
always,  bread.  All  over  this  part  of  the  Union, 
bread  is  not  black,  as  in  the  north,  but  of  a  con- 
sistency and  color  like  American  protein  bread. 
One  evening  an  officer  with  lemon-yellow  eyes 
came  up  to  us  proudly,  shook  my  hand  with  a 
mighty  grip,  beamed  all  over,  and  announced 
that  Russia  had  just  won  the  Olympic  Games. 

We  made  a  friend  on  this  boat,  Mr.  Z.  He 
was  a  ship  builder.  His  first  questions  were 
(1)  were  we  rich?  (2)  what  was  my  profession? 
(3)  what  did  we  think  of  the  Soviet  Union?  He 
had  read  Fenimore  Cooper  and,  inevitably,  How- 
ard Fast.  He  patriotically  rebuked  us  for  not 
having  stayed  longer  in  Leningrad,  his  native 
city,  asked  why  the  United  States  insisted  on  in- 
flicting on  foreign  visitors  the  indignity  of  finger 
printing,  and  was  horrified  to  hear  that  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  does  not  have  a  national  theater. 
And,  like  all  Russians,  he  talked  of  peace. 

"Of  course  there  cannot  be  a  war.  We  lost 
seven  million  dead.  Nobody  in  this  country  did 
not  lose  somebody.  It  takes  one  minute  to  des- 
troy, and  then  a  whole  generation  to  rebuild." 

The  pace  of  the  Pobeda  was  leisurely,  with 
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long  stops  at  successive  ports  of  call.  We  put  in 
at  Novorosisk,  where  a  fierce  wind  nailed  us  to 
the  pier  for  hour  alter  hour.  We  went  ashore, 
and.  plodding  through  thick  wet  snow,  sticky 
like  marshmallows,  reached  the  end  of  the  dock 
area.  We  signaled  a  bus,  hoping  to  be  taken  into 
the  town.  The  driver  looked  at  us  as  it  we  were 
apparitions  from  another  planet.  Up  drove  a 
small  car,  and  the  youth  driving  it  gave  us  a -lift 
—in  fact,  took  us  for  an  hour's  sight-seeing  tour, 
in  a  driving  snowstorm.  Balls  of  snow  came  at  us, 
as  if  shot  from  guns.  This  young  man  was  an 
architect,  who  had  just  had  an  afternoon  of  sport 
in  i he  countryside,  shooting  rabbits. 

Novorosisk  is  a  grain  and  cement  center,  which 
under  the  Tsars  was  capital  of  the  "Government 
of  the  Black  Sea."  When  the  Germans  left  it  in 
1943,  not  a  building  was  left  undestroyed;  today 
not  an  iota  of  damage  remains.  But  what  im- 
pressed me  most  was  that,  so  far  as  we  could  tell, 
there  was  not  a,  single  cafe  in  the  whole  city,  not 
a  place  to  get  out  of  the  blizzard,  sit  clown,  and 
have  a  drink.  We  saw  nothing  but  the  lean  walls 
of  lactones  and  tenements,  blotched  with  snow. 
I  felt  like  a  mouse  nibbling  at  an  icebox. 

FASHIONABLE  SOCHI, 
AND  SUKHUMI 

TH  E  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  of  the  ancients,  is  even 
more  extravagantly  pretty  than  Yalta.  A  little 
train  plodded  along  the  coast,  keeping  pace  with 
our  ship;  the  smoke  from  its  locomotive  took  on 
and  kept  the  shape  of  a  white  cypress.  Toward 
nightfall  lights  began  to  blink  but  they  were 
weak  and  strung  far  apart;  each  gave  an  individ- 
ual blob  of  illumination,  like  a  necklace  of 
widely  separated  pearls. 

Sochi,  the  site  of  the  Greek  Nisis,  is  the  most 
"fashionable"  health  resort  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  has,  as  a  rule,  about  160  cloudless  days  a  year. 
Here  are  the  massive  sanitaria  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  the  Ministry  of  the  Coal  Industry, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Metallurgy,  as  well  as  lesser 
sanitaria  for  workers  in  leather,  textiles,  and  food 
processing.  Along  one  road  we  saw  a  high,  solid 
wooden  fence,  half  a  mile  long  and  without  an 
aperture;  even  the  beach  is  screened  off.  In  this 
enclosure  are  villas  reserved  for  Khrushchev, 
Bulganin,  and  other  leading  members  of  the 
Presidium,  and  distinguished  guests.  Here  too 
Stalin  often  stayed. 

Sochi  has  bright  flowering  parks  and  gardens, 
and  smells  strongly  of  sulfur  from  its  curative 
warm  springs.  In  the  parks— the  standard  "Park 
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of  Culture  and  Rest"  and  others— large  nude 
statues  rise,  some  of  plaster,  some  painted  the 
color  of  tinfoil,  symbolizing  various  aspects  of 
recreation  or  sport.  I  should  say  "almost"  nude. 
Always  we  must  reckon  with  Soviet  puritanism. 
The  statues  have  neat  little  plaster  G-strings. 

Another  town  further  down  the  coast,  Suk- 
humi, is  capital  of  Abkhazia,  and  has  perhaps 
70,000  people.  It  is  a  resort  like  Sochi,  but  is 
much  less  chic.  Rest  houses  are  here,  and  a  spa 
is  being  built.  Tobacco,  grapes,  and  tea  are 
local  products;  we  bought  here  the  only  oranges 
we  saw  in  the  USSR,  price  15  rubles  (S3. 75  at 
par)  for  four.  Sukhumi  has  one  good  restaurant. 
Food  is  weighed  and  charged  for  according  to 
weight,  exactly  as  in  a  shop.  The  waiter  takes 
your  order;  then  the  man  at  the  counter  slices 
off  slabs  of  meat  or  bread,  weighs  them,  and  you 
pay;  then  the  meat  is  cooked. 

In  the  hotel  we  came  across  several  demonstra- 
tions of  the  local  character.  I  mislaid  our  key; 
the  chambermaid  found  it  after  much  commo- 
tion, and,  handing  it  to  me,  half  knelt  and 
kissed  it  as  she  passed  it  over.  Such  dramatic 
people!  When  we  checked  out,  a  porter  with 
shaven  skull  who  might  have  been  a  hundred 
years  old  tottered  after  us  to  give  us  something 
precious  that  we  had  no  doubt  lost,  or  unaccount- 
ably left  behind.  It  was  a  crumpled  bit  of 
Kleenex. 

Children  here  may  go  to  Abkhazian,  Georgian, 
or  Armenian  schools,  but  all  are  obliged  to  learn 
Russian  as  well  as  their  own  language.  Street 
signs  in  Sukhumi  are  in  three  different  languages 
—Russian,  Georgian,  Abkhazian. 

Nicolai  Arastovich  Geria,  aged  forty-six,  is 
Abkhazian  Minister  of  Education,  and  a  familiar 
Soviet  type.  He  is  also  an  impressive  human 
being— dedicated,  confident,  competent,  and 
tough.  Officials  like  this  rise  out  of  the  humblest 
beginnings.  But  they  never  say  that  they  are 
"self-made,"  as  Americans  might;  they  say  that 
they  are  made  by  socialism  and  the  Soviet  regime. 
Mr.  Geria's  mother  and  father  were  both  illiter- 
ate peasants,  and  he  was  one  of  many  men  we  met 
with  this  same  background.  How  proud  they  are 
of  their  evolution! 

Geria,  after  the  Revolution,  got  free  primary 
and  secondary  schooling  in  Sukhumi,  and  then 
made  his  way  to  the  University  of  Leningrad. 
He  received  a  degree  in  history,  and  returned  to 
Sukhumi  to  teach.  Meantime  he  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party,  and  rose  in  the 
local  administration.  He  became  deputy  minis- 
ter for  education  ten  years  ago,  and  has  been  full 
minister  since  1954.  He  wore  an  old  blue  turtle- 
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neck  sweater  when  we  saw  him,  and  had  no  neck- 
tie. 

Before  1917,  Mr.  Geria  told  us,  Abkhazia  had 
exactly  one  secondary  school,  so  inferior  that  it 
did  not  even  have  the  right  to  give  a  diploma. 
Now  ninety-four  secondary  schools  are  function- 
ing, the  degrees  of  all  of  which  are  good  for  col- 
lege entrance.  There  were  forty-eight  primary 
schools  before  the  Revolution;  now  424.  There 
are  three  teachers'  colleges,  and  everything  pos- 
sible is  being  done,  Mr.  Geria  said,  to  promote 
the  national  culture  and  literature,  including 
publication  of  books  in  Abkhazian. 

Several  interesting  communities  live  in  or  near 
Sukhumi.  One  is  descended  from  Negro  slaves 
who  were  brought  here  from  Africa  by  Georgian 
princes  several  hundred  years  ago.  Another  is  a 
group  of  Estonians.  Probably  these  derive  from 
the  mass  deportations  after  the  war,  when  thou- 
sands of  Baits,  particularly  Latvians  and  Eston- 
ians, were  bodily  transplanted  from  their  homes 
and  dumped  without  mercy  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  The  theory  was  that  the  Estonians 
would  be  "happy"  in  Sukhumi,  because  they  are 
a  seafaring  people  and  have  the  Black  Sea  now 
(instead  of  the  Baltic)  as  their  front  yard.  The 
Estonian  side  of  the  story  may  be,  to  put  it 
mildly,  quite  different. 

GEORGIA 

JEWEL    IN    THE  CROWN 

SO  U  T  H  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains  and  ex- 
tending inland  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  the  Republic  of  Georgia.  This  coun- 
try has  a  strong,  picturesque  individuality.  First, 
the  name.  It  is  called  Gruziya  in  Russian,  Sakart- 
velo  in  Georgian,  and  Vrasian  in  Armenian.  It 
was  named  for  St.  George,  who,  although  he 
never  actually  visited  Georgia,  holds  a  place  in 
Georgian  folklore  almost  like  that  of  St.  Patrick 
in  Ireland.  Officially  the  country  is  Sakartvelos 
Sabchota  Sotsialisturi  Respublika. 

Georgia  has  roughly  four  million  people,  and 
the  population  is  two-thirds  Georgian.  Armeni- 
ans form  a  10  per  cent  minority.  The  area 
(29,498  square  miles)  is  about  that  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  country,  as  a  "sovereign"  republic  in 
the  Union,  has  its  own  proud  flag,  red  with  a 
blue  stripe  on  top.  Until  the  1917  Revo- 
lution, every  seventh  citizen  was  a  "nobleman"; 
Georgian  princes  made  gallant  sport  all  over  the 
world. 

Georgians  are,  of  course,  Orientals.  I  asked 
several  if  they  considered  themselves  to  be 
"European"  or  "Asian."  The  usual  reply  was 
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that,  as  loyal  Soviet  citizens,  they  were  Euro- 
pean, in  other  respects  still  Asian.  One  evidence 
of  Orientalism  is  the  position  of  women.  Even 
today,  women  remain  for  the  most  part  secluded. 
Only  seldom  did  we  see  a  Georgian  woman  in  a 
restaurant,  and  sleeping  cars  on  the  Georgian 
trains  are  strictly  segregated— the  only  place  in 
the  USSR  where  this  is  true.  You  won't  find  a 
pretty  girl  in  the  upper  berth  in  Georgia. 

Georgia  has  the  most  independent  spirit  of 
any  of  the  Union  republics,  and  is  the  one  which, 
if  by  some  miracle  it  ever  got  the  chance,  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  secede.  Political  senti- 
ment is  still  closely  tied  up  with  national  pride, 
and  people  here,  no  matter  what  pious  double- 
talk  and  "double-think"  they  engage  in,  are 
Georgian  patriots.  Stalin  was  of  course  a  Georg- 
ian, and  so  was  his  infamous  police  chief,  Beria. 
Under  them,  Georgia  was  highly  favored.  When 
Stalin  died  Georgians  certainly  must  have  felt 
something  of  the  relief  that  came  to  people 
everywhere  in  the  Soviet  Union;  nevertheless, 
Stalin  was  Georgia's  own,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, he  is  missed.  The  only  overt  political  dis- 
turbance in  the  USSR  in  many  years  occurred 
in  Tiflis  in  March  1956,  on  the  third  anniversary 
of  Stalin's  death. 

But  one  observer  made  a  wry  joke  about  all 
this.  "The  Georgians  don't  really  like  Stalin,  but 
only  say  that  they  like  him  in  order  to  annoy 
the  Russians." 

We  ourselves  had  a  vivid  little  experience  in 
this  general  connection.  One  day  in  Tiflis  we 
met  with  eleven  members,  all  of  them  distin- 
guished, of  the  Georgian  Writers  Union.  No 
fewer  than  three  Stalin  Prize  winners  were  pres- 
ent, among  them  Georgi  Leonidze,  who  has  won 
a  Stalin  Prize  no  fewer  than  three  times,  a  record. 
Others  were  the  translator  of  Shakespeare  into 
Georgian,  a  deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  in 
Moscow,  the  leading  Georgian  poet,  the  best 
known  author  of  Georgian  children's  books,  a 
specialist  in  linguistics  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Georgian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  editor 
of  an  important  newspaper.  The  walls  rang  with 
good  talk.  We  were  jovial  and  hearty. 

After  a  while  I  asked  a  question  about  Stalin— 
whether  since  de-Stalinization,  writers  felt  freer. 
Dead  embarrassed  silence  followed.  I  explained 
that  in  Moscow,  when  I  asked  a  similar  question 
of  the  Moscow  Writers  Union,  the  reply  had 
been  vigorously  affirmative.  Then,  guardedly, 
warily,  the  Georgians  conceded  that  things  had 
lightened  up  for  them  too,  and  so  de-Staliniza- 
tion was  welcomed.  I  put  in  the  remark,  "Even 
though  Stalin  was  a  Georgian?"  The  grave  an- 
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swer  came,  "In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Stalin  was  a 
Georgian!" 

Later  these  writers  ceremoniously  gave  us  a 
copy  of  a  handsome  anthology  of  Georgian  verse, 
in  English,  and  all  inscribed  it.  We  said  goodby, 
went  out  to  do  some  sight-seeing,  and  did  not 
return  to  our  hotel  till  nightfall.  There,  waiting, 
was  one  of  our  writer  friends.  He  had  been  wait- 
ing in  the  freezing  lobby  for  hours,  and  "he  had 
with  him  another  copy  of  the  anthology;  he  in- 
sisted on  taking  back  the  one  we  had  received 
that  morning,  and  giving  us  this  instead.  My 
wife  pointed  out  that  the  first  copy  was  uniquely 
precious  to  us,  since  all  eleven  writers  had  auto- 
graphed it.  The  new  copy  was  autographed  too, 
by  the  same  eleven! 

Upstairs  we  looked  curiously  at  the  new  copy 
wondering  what  could  be  the  reason  for  this  mys- 
terious and  dramatic  switch.  We  found  out  that 
in  the  new  copy  several  sentences  in  the  foreword 
had  been  clumsily  scraped  out  with  a  razor,  and, 
from  the  context,  it  was  clear  that  the  erased 
passages  must  have  been  glorifications  of  Stalin. 
Obviously,  our  friends  did  not  want  us  to  know 
that  they  had  ever  been  Stalinists. 

This  episode,  minor  as  it  is,  has  relevance. 
These  writers,  let  me  repeat,  were  not  children, 
but  were  top  level  men,  elite  as  well  as  sophisti- 
cated. They  must  have  known  that  we  would  see 
the  evidences  of  mutilation  and  guess  what  this 
meant.  And  think  of  the  trouble  they  had  taken 
to  round  up  eleven  men  and  get  eleven  new  sig- 
natures, after  our  meeting  had  broken  up  that 
morning! 

TIFLIS,    THAT   IS  TBILISI 

TIFLIS  means  hot  water  and  ten  minutes 
after  I  arrived  I  was  in  it."  So  wrote  a 
youthful  journalist  many  years  ago.  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  Tiflis  had,  at  that  time,  a 
grandiose  bathing  establishment.  Tiflis  does  not, 
however,  quite  mean  "hot  water";  the  correct 
translation  is  "hot  springs."  The  word  is  a  Rus- 
sian distortion  of  the  old  Georgian  name  for  the 
capital,  Tbilisi,  which  has  now  been  restored  to 
use.  The  population  is  about  630,000,  of  whom 
80  per  cent  are  Georgian.  The  city  is  strikingly 
divided  between  old  and  new,  with  handsome 
modern  structures  on  one  side  of  the  Kura  river, 
whereas  Turkish-style  ,vooden  buildings,  set 
against  a  bluff  on  the  other  side,  look  like  dilapi- 
dated hovels  in  an  Asian  slum.  The  river  cuts 
through  the  town  like  a  defile.  Tiflis  has  a  spark. 
It  is  a  real  city— even  if  the  streets  are  filthier 
thau  any  other  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  world. 


MAGAZINE 

The  hotel  was  really  something.  For  two  days 
running  the  temperature  in  our  room  was  45 
degrees,  and  it  was  very  cold  indeed  outside. 
We  were  moved  at  last  to  another,  warmer  room. 
I  will  attempt  to  describe  it.  It  had  mottled  pur- 
plish walls  of  rough  plaster;  heavy  red  velvet 
curtains,  hung  with  derelict  lace,  across  the  leaky 
windows;  patched  white  slip-covers  over  massive 
furniture;  light  switches  jutting  out  of  cracked 
glass  discs;  and  the  inevitable  big  bad  oil  paint- 
ings, hung  out  from  the  walls  on  twine.  The 
bathroom  had  a  brown  tile  floor,  cracked  and 
buckled,  that  looked  like  anything  but  tile,  and, 
over  a  wash  basin  that  didn't  work,  a  broken 
oval  mirror  suspended  by  grocery  string.  The 
door  did  not  close  or  lock.  Next  to  the  blotched 
tub  was  a  mat  of  wooden  slats,  near  a  wire  waste- 
basket  which  would  hold  nothing.  The  electric 
light  wires  were  exposed,  and  the  plumbing 
dripped  and  leaked. 

Our  Georgian  interpreter  asked  us  one  eve- 
ning what  the  best  hotel  in  New  York  was  like. 
He  was  perfectly  serious  when  he  said,  "Does  it 
differ  in  any  way  from  this?" 

In  the  familiar  pattern,  Tiflis  is  crowded  with 
pedagogical,  biological,  veterinarian,  agricul- 
tural, and  other  scientific  institutes.  Its  Institute 
of  Marxist-Leninism,  distinct  from  the  Marxist- 
Lenin  University,  is  working  on  a  history  of  the 
Georgian  revolution.  The  National  University, 
founded  in  1918,  has  6,000  students,  and  the 
Rector,  a  professor  of  mathematics  named  Victor 
Kupradze,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened men  in  the  Soviet  Union.  All  teaching 
is  in  Georgian,  but  the  faculty  of  philology  has  a 
Russian  division. 

Tiflis  has  tolerable  parks,  and  its  athletic 
stadium,  opened  in  1956,  seats  45,000  people. 
A  pugnacious  little  funicular  climbs  one  of  the 
hills  surrounding  the  town,  and  two  TV  towers 
have  been  built.  Programs  are,  however,  de- 
scribed as  being  "experimental"  still.  One  amuse- 
ment park  has  a  special  children's  room,  as  is 
common  all  over  the  Soviet  Union,  where  par- 
ents can,  so  to  speak,  check  and  park  their  young- 
sters. 

Georgia  today  has  a  lively  cultural  life,  and 
the  Georgian  theatre  is  popular.  Two  favorite 
items  in  its  repertory  are  "Oedipus  Rex"  and 
"Othello."  A  modern  comedy,  "Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy," was  playing  while  we  were  in  Tiflis, 
and  local  movies  are  supposed  to  be  improving. 
The  Opera,  a  structure  named  for  a  Georgian 
composer  who  died  in  the  1920s,  Paliashvili,  has 
orange  plush  armchairs,  and  compares  favorably 
to  the  celebrated  Bolshoi  in  Moscow.  We  saw  a 
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stunning  performance  of  a  Paliashvili  work 
called  "Daisi"  (Twilight);  it  was  like  a  combina- 
tion of  Wagner  and  Berlioz,  and  depicted  thun- 
derous events  in  the  lite  of  an  early  Georgian 
king. 

Literary  life  is,  of  course,  abundant.  There 
is  plenty  of  tradition.  Mayakovsky  was  born  in 
Georgia,  and  Gorky  had  his  first  book  published 
here.  Georgians  like  to  write  about  their  past 
(in  particular  folklore)  but  cannot,  in  these  dour 
days,  neglect  modern  themes.  The  State  Publish- 
ing House  issues  about  five  hundred  titles  a 
year;  translation  of  foreign  works  is  not  done 
from  a  Russian  text,  as  heretofore,  but  directly 
from  the  original.  Poe,  Byron,  Scott,  Shelley— 
the  Georgians  are  a  poetic  people— are  high  fa- 
vorites, together  with  Dickens,  Mark  Twain,  O. 
Henry,  and— you  guessed  it— Howard  Fast. 
Among  Russian  authors  the  leaders  seem  to  be 
Gorky,  Sholokhov,  and  a  poet,  Michael  Lukonin. 

Life  is  not  all  poetry  in  Tirlis,  but  proceeds  at 
homely  levels.  An  account  in  Izvestia,  April  7, 
1957,  translated  by  the  Current  Digest  of  the 
Soviet  Press,  shows  what  average  preoccupations 


are.  One  cold  night,  a  reader  wrote,  he  and  a 
comrade  got  off  the  train  at  the  Tbilisi  station. 
They  were  both  ill,  and  were  going  to  one  of 
the  local  hospitals  for  operations.  They  had  all 
the  proper  certificates  but  lacked  money  for  a 
hotel,  so  they  decided  to  wait  till  morning  in  the 
station.  But  this  is  against  the  rules,  and  offi- 
cials would  not  look  at  their  documents  and 
chased  them  out  into  the  streets.  They  collapsed 
outside  but  managed  to  get  to  a  dispensary, 
where  they  received  treatment. 

Izvestia  comments:  "Comrade  Krayevski's  in- 
dignation is  understandable.  The  Tbilisi  station 
officials  take  a  heartless  attitude  toward  passen- 
gers! .  .  .  The  Ministry  of  Transportation  is 
not  inclined  to  change  these  'regulations'  (if 
you  will  pardon  the  expression)  concerning  serv- 
ice to  the  passengers,  but  they  must  be  changed!" 

What  a  people! 

[A  second  article,  on  what  is  happening  in 
Soviet  Asia,  will  appear  in  next  month's  Harper's. 
Like  this  one,  it  is  taken  from  John  Gunther's 
forthcoming  book,  Inside  Russia  Today.] 
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THE  nation  has  once  more  been  treated 
to  the  unedifying  spectacle  of  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  shooting  off  his 
mouth  in  a  rash,  ill-timed  remark  characterized 
by  unbridled  partisanship  and  profanity. 

When  reporters  accosted  Mr.  Truman  on  his 
morning  stroll  yesterday,  they  inquired  what  he 
thought  about  the  weather.  In  his  cockiest, 
shooting-from-the-hip  manner,  Mr.  Truman  told 
the  astonished  group,  "Boys,  I  think  it's  going  to 
rain  like  hell." 

The  Missouri  politician  could  hardly  have 
been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  his  intemperate 
statement  ran  directly  counter  to  the  official 
weather  forecast,  which  was  Clear  and  Sunny. 
He  was,  in  effect,  casting  aspersions  upon  the 
present  Administration,  tinder  which  the 
Weather  Bureau  operates,  and,  indeed,  upon 
the  Press,  which  faithfully  published  the  Bureau's 
forecast. 


His  words  were  apparently  calculated  to  spread 
gloom  and  promote  panic  among  the  thousands 
who  planned  picnics  and  other  outdoor  diver- 
sions, and  to  lessen  public  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  who  was  already  on 
his  way  to  the  golf  course.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  glee  with  which  the  masters  of  the  Krem- 
lin must  have  greeted  this  latest  attempt  to 
create  division  and  sow  disunity  among  Amer- 
icans. 

To  be  sure,  we  did  have  some  fourteen  inches 
of  rain  yesterday.  But  to  belabor  that  coinci- 
dence would  be  to  miss  the  essential  point  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Truman  is  not  an  authorized 
weather  prognosticator  and,  in  fact,  he  no  longer 
holds  any  public  position  whatsoever.  Further- 
more, nobody  is  interested  in  what  private-citizen 
Truman  thinks;  and  the  next  time  we  send  our 
reporters  to  interview  him  We  hope  he  will  have 
the  good  grace  to  remember  that. 


—"Home-made"  editorial  read  by  Herblock  during  his  Pulitzer  Memorial  Lecture  at  the  Graduate 
School   of    Journalism,    Columbia    University,    February   22,   19*>7   (in    Journalism  Newsletter). 
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J TALI  AN  architects  at  the  University  of 
Pisa  recently  calculated,  as  they  have  been 
doing  almost  annually  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
that  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  will  lose  its 
balance  and  topple  over  some  time  during  the 
next  fifty  years.  Since  1  doubt  my  ability  to 
keep  a  secret  until  the  turn  of  the  century— and 
anyway  all  the  Generals  have  published  their 
autobiographies— I  no  longer  feel  any  military 
obligation  to  hide  the  fact  that  I  nearly  partici- 
pated in  the  Tower's  demise. 

Early  in  September  1944,  I  remember  pointing 
my  jeep  toward  our  vague  lines  below  Pisa.  The 
prospect  of  entering  the  city  first  was  pleasing 
to  an  Army  correspondent,  but  in  northern  Pisa, 
across  the  narrow  Arno  River— which  can  look 
like  a  brook  when  an  enemy  is  on  the  other  side 
—were  the  Germans. 

Unexpectedly,  through  the  trees,  I  saw  a  group 
of  familiar  black-and-white  buildings.  Dominat- 
ing them,  and  unmistakable,  loomed  the  Tower. 
I  had  always  visualized  it  as  boxy  and  tubular, 
but  from  here  it  was  frighteningly  massive  and 
thick.  The  lean  came  toward  you.  I  crawled 
along  a  side  road  marked  by  a  makeshift  wooden 
sign  lettered:  "Slow  10  Miles.  Dust  Raises 
Shells."  The  Tower,  I  felt,  watched  my  every 
turn.  The  urge  was  to  step  on  the  gas— but  those 
dust  clouds  would  be  too  good  a  target  for  a 
German  gunner  on  this  zeroed-in  stretch  of  road. 

A  farmhouse,  behind  some  naked  pines,  served 
as  fire  control  center  for  our  artillery  in  southern 
Pisa.  The  Captain  and  Sergeant  in  the  living- 
room  were  betting  thousand-lire  Occupation 
notes  on  high  card.  In  the  corners  of  the  room 
were  a  half-dozen  men— writing  V-mails,  reading 
paperback  books,  dozing.  A  situation  map 
marked  the  enemy's  guns  and  ours.  One  particu- 
lar area  circled  in  red  grease  pencil  on  the  over- 
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lay  declared  the  Cathedral,  Baptistery,  and 
Leaning  Tower— all  Church  property— to  be  a 
"No  Fire  Zone."  Yet  I  clearly  saw  the  letters  OP 
(for  Observation  Post)  right  over  the  Tower. 

After  dark,  a  bespectacled  Corporal,  in  charge 
of  the  map,  first  made  the  proposal:  "Tonight's 
perfect  weather  to  shoot  the  damn  thing  down." 

A  wine  cellar— obviously  a  Fascist  wine  cellar- 
had  been  liberated  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  enemy  or  other  Allied  hands.  With 
a  bottle  a  man,  and  more  below  the  stairs,  every- 
body warmed  to  the  subject. 

"They  direct  fire,"  the  scholarly  Corporal  con- 
tinued. "I'm  not  Infantry  but  what  about  our 
guys  one  hundred  yards  down  the  river  bank? 
In  my  Fort  Sill  days,  they  told  me  a  prime  target 
is  the  enemy  OP— if  you  can  find  it.  All  right, 
there  it  is." 

"Don't  wanna  cause  trouble,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, lifting  the  Fascist  wine  to  his  lips.  "We'd 
be  court-martialed  sure.  War'll  be  over  soon." 

"Captain,  what's  it  worth  to  you  to  go  home 
one  day  sooner?"  \he  Sergeant  asked. 

"Ten  dollars  a  day  starting  from  the  first  day 
anywhere  in  the  States." 

'We  get  the  damn  Tower  out  of  the  way,  we 
get  into  Pisa  sooner,"  the  Sergeant  said.  "One 
day  less  of  war  right  there.  We  got  the  whole 
Fifth  Army  backed  up  to  Naples.  Imagine,  you 
get  'em  across  the  Arno  a  day  ahead.  Make 
major,  probably." 

"Make  a  name  for  yourself,"  the  Corporal 
said.  "Put  you  in  the  history  books." 

The  Captain  said,  "Regiment's  crawling  with 
majors.  You  got  to  do  something  special  on  the 
line  to  make  field  grade." 

"One  shot,  you'd  blast  that  gold  leaf  out  of 
'em,"  the  Sergeant  said. 

'If  anyone  deserves  it,  you  do,"  the  Corporal 
added. 

"Thanks,  boys,"  the  Captain  said.  He  turned 
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(o  me  for  an  opinion,  first  insisting  that  1  take 
i  sw  ig  from  his  very  own  bottle. 

I  swallowed  and  said,  resolutely,  "I'm  lor  any- 
thing that'll  shorten  the  war  by  one  day." 

The  Corporal  shouted,  "Millions  jtist  to  run 
the  war  for  one  day.  Look  at  the  money  we'd  be 
saving  the  government.  We're  taxpayers,  aren't 
we?  Probably  all  come  back  to  us  in  a  fat 
bonus." 

"Boys,"  said  the  Captain  defensively,  "I'd  feel 
better  myself  without  that  big  bastard  standing 
there.  You  know  me,  I'm  all  lor  it.  lint  1 
Avouldn't  want  to  upset  the  Colonel." 

"I  happen  to  know  the  Colonel  thinks  the  way 
we  do,"  said  the  Sergeant,  "because  I  got  friends 
at  regiment.  Got  an  idea,  Captain.  We  get  A 
battery  to  drop  one  in  a  little  wide,  then  wham. 
Any  questions  asked,  the  battery  clerk  got  a 
counterbattery  target  but  the  range  got  garbled. 
A  wild  shot.  Firing  one  for  effect." 

The  Captain  said,  "We  got  a  reputation  for 
accuracy  to  uphold." 

The  Sergeant  then  appealed  to  him  on  pro- 
fessional grounds. 

"Sir,  speaking  hypothetically,  where  would  be 
the  best  place  to  hit  with  one  round?" 

"First  story,  of  course,"  the  Captain  said. 
"Thought  about  it  a  long  time.  Foundation  is 
probably  reinforced.  But  hit  on  the  inside  of 
the  lean  on  those  narrow  columns  and  the  whole 
thing'll  come  down." 

"And  don't  forget,"  said  the  Sergeant  to  the 
others  in  the  room,  "the  Captain's  an  old  Arty 
man— he  was  firing  on  Monte  Cassino  while 
most  of  you  were  sacking  time  in  repple- 
depples." 

"Oh  well,"  said  the  Captain,  yawning.  "Think 
I'll  turn  in  for  a  few  hours,  boys." 

When  the  Captain  had  gone  upstairs,  the 
Corporal  said,  "What  did  I  tell  you?  It's  okay 
with  him."  No  one  questioned  this  favorable 
interpretation.  The  question  was  not  the  wis- 
dom of  shooting  or  not  shooting  down  the 
Tower— it  was  an  ally  of  the  Germans  and  there- 
fore expendable— but  whether  the  shooters  and 
plotters  would  land  in  hot  water. 

"All  right,"  whispered  the  sergeant.  "0200 
hours  we  give  the  range  and  elevation  to  A  bat- 
tery." 

It  was  less  than  an  hour  to  go.  I  went  to  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  began  to  type  a  tentative 
lead  as  if  the  event  already  had  occurred.  Out 
of  the  night's  silence,  we  suddenly  heard  voices. 
The  door  to  the  farmhouse  flew  open  and  in 
walked  the  Colonel,  gray-haired  from  another 
war,  and  calm.  "All  set,  men?"  he  asked  cordially. 


The  plotters  in  the  room  looked  at  each  other, 
wondering  how  he  knew. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Sergeant.  "We'll  be  on 
target  in"— he  looked  at  his  watch— "forty-two 
minutes." 

The  Colonel  had  two  bottles  of  vino  pressed 
into  his  arms  from  the  jubilant  men.  He  was 
touched.  "Thanks,"  he  said.  He  took  a  deep 
pull  from  one  of  the  enemy  bottles,  then  said, 
"Don't  even  think  about  it,  boys." 

The  soldiers  looked  puzzled. 

"I'm  visiting  all  forward  posts  and  warning 
them  against  just  what  you're  thinking.  This 
is  the  third  place  I've  been  to  since  midnight 
and  they  all  have  the  same  mistake  in  range. 
You're  not  original,  boys,  we've  been  thinking 
about  it  ourselves  for  weeks.  Remember,  no 
accidents." 

Somebody  woke  up  the  Captain,  who  came 
stumbling  down,  saluting  and  buttoning. 

"Tomorrow  morning  we  all  cross  the  river," 
said  the  Colonel.  "You'll  get  the  exact  time  soon. 
Jerry's  pulling  back." 

The  Sergeant  said,  "Don't  we  have  to  knock 
out  the  OPs  for  the  Infantry?" 

"The  General  has  orders  from  higher  up," 
said  the  Colonel.  "No  Cassino  here." 

The  Captain  said,  "That's  what  I  told  my 
men,  Colonel.  We've  got  to  look  at  the  overall 
picture." 

We  looked  at  him  in  cold  silence. 

EARLY  the  next  afternoon,  I  crossed  the 
Arno  and  went  straight  to  the  Tower. 
Walking  across  the  unmined  grass  I  asked  a  care- 
taker if  I  might  go  up.  He  opened  the  huge 
doors,  as  if  he  had  been  expecting  me.  Up  I 
climbed,  tier  after  tier.  At  the  top  I  looked  out 
between  the  columns  toward  the  farmhouse.  It 
was  a  nice  view.  I  descended  the  296  steps. 

A  store  a  few  blocks  away  sold  writing  paper 
and  souvenirs.  1  saw  hundreds  of  alabaster 
Towers,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  high,  stacked 
like  rounds  of  ammunition.  The  storekeeper,  a 
burdened  man  in  his  sixties,  was  busy  dusting 
them.  He  said  that  he  had  not  sold  any  to  the 
recent  occupants  of  Pisa.  I  pointed  to  a  six-inch 
Tower  and  asked  how  much.  He  looked  at  its 
hollow  underside,  on  which  was  scrawled  27  lire. 
I  reached  into  my  pocket  and  held  out  a  choice 
of  Occupation  or  coin  money.  He  hesitated  for 
a  moment  but  then  insisted  that  I  take  the 
replica  with  his  thanks— because  the  real  Lean- 
ing Tower  was  back  in  business  again,  unharmed 
lor  the  tourists,  so  was  he,  and  I  was  his  first 
American  customer. 


Jeanne  R.  Lowe 


LEE  OF  NEW  HAVEN 

and  his  political  jackpot 


To  run  a  town  well — and  bring  it  back  from 
decay  and  blight — takes  political  skill 
and  courage.  A  young  Mayor  of  an  old 

American  city  has  also  made  it  pay  in  votes. 

RICHARD  C.  LEE  of  New  Haven  is 
the  first  city  Mayor  in  the  country  to 
make  urban  renewal  the  cornerstone  of  his  po- 
litical career.  Today,  as  a  result,  this  twice-de- 
feated candidate  for  a  once  semi-ceremonial  job 
in  a  second-rate  city  is  apparently  assured  of 
re-election  next  month  for  his  third  term.  The 
Hartford  Courant  has  called  him  "the  hottest 
piece  of  political  real  estate  in  Connecticut," 
and  he  is  a  sure  bet— if  he  wants  it— for  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  nomination  in  1958. 
Mayor  Lee  has  struck  political  pay  dirt  in  an 
unpromising  issue. 

On  paper,  urban  redevelopment  sounds  fine. 
All  a  city  has  to  do  is  apply  for  part  of  the 
billion-dollar  fund  made  available  under  Title  I 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The 
federal  government  will  then  lend  the  locality 
the  money  it  needs  to  acquire  and  clear  blighted 
land  for  subsequent  sale  to  private  redevelopers 
and  provide  a  grant  of  two-thirds  of  the  net  cost. 
In  short,  a  nice  federal  handout.  But  when 
cities  take  the  gift  home  and  unwrap  it  they 
discover  that  redevelopment  can  be  the  most 
complicated,  time-consuming,  politically  thank- 
less, do-it-yourself  project  ever  wished  on  a 
harassed  municipal  official. 

Slum  clearance  tampers  with  peoples'  lives; 
relocation  stirs  up  their  fears  and  prejudices. 
In  acquiring  land,  the  city  may  have  to  destroy 
going  businesses,  whose  owners  can  bring  law 


suits  that  may  hold  up  projects  for  years.  Or- 
ganized opposition  makes  headlines  and  may 
kill  the  entire  program.  Taxpayers  see  in  the 
terms  of  re-sale  to  developers  a  giveaway  or  a 
political  fix,  while  politicians  see  safe  wards 
wiped  out  and  out-of-town  "technicians"  coming 
in  to  run  their  city. 

And,  finally,  can  the  city  sell  the  land?  Can 
it  devise  a  re-use  plan  that  is  both  beneficial 
to  the  community  and  sufficiently  attractive  to 
private  redevelopers  lor  them  to  run  the  finan- 
cial risks  and  wait  out  the  inevitable  delays?  In 
some  cities,  slum-cleared  land  has  lain  fallow 
for  years,  exposed  to  public  view.  Small  wonder 
that  in  eight  years  only  three  redevelopment 
projects  in  the  country  have  been  completed, 
and  that  in  most  cities  slum  clearance  is  little 
more  than  a  one-shot  job,  to  which  officials 
can  safely  point  with  pride. 

W  hy  do  more?  Mainly  because  our  cities  are 
in  trouble.  Making  them  fit  to  live  in,  and  do 
business  in,  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  na- 
tional missions  of  the  coming  decades.  For  the 
alternative  to  urban  renewal  is  urban  decay.  As 
Albert  M.  Cole,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  Administrator,  has  repeatedly  said,  "Any 
city  that  does  not  set  in  motion  by  1960  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  halt  blight  will  be  flirt- 
ing with  municipal  ruin  by  1965." 

The  difficulty  is  that  redevelopment  has  no 
place  on  the  list  of  familiar  political  issues. 
It  has  to  be  put  there,  by  a  politician  who  can 
identify  himseli  with  it,  make  votes  with  it, 
and  carry  through  on  it  without  sacrificing  the 
human  values  involved  or  letting  the  total,  over- 
all conception  be  watered  down.  What  rede- 
velopment needed  was  an  example  like  New 
Haven's,  which  other  cities  have  watched  with 
env^  and  w  hich  Housing  Administrator  Cole  has 
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called  "spectacular,  imaginative,  exciting,  com- 
prehensive—a model  for  urban  renewal  in  the 
cities  of  America." 

DECAY    OF    A  CITY 

NEW  HAVEN,  by  1954,  was  quietly 
rotting  on  the  vine.  The  city,  seventh 
oldest  in  the  country,  had  long  since  outgrown 
its  excellent  original  plan  and  had  built  fac- 
tories next  to  homes,  two-story  "taxpayers"  on 
choice  downtown  land.  The  suburbs  circling  its 
perimeter  were  claiming  the  descendants  of  the 
early  Yankee  settlers  and  were  fast  drawing  away 
the  children  of  more  recent  immigrants  as  well. 
Automobiles  were  choking  streets  built  for  the 
horse  and  buggy.  While  merchants  closed  up 
shop  in  the  central  business  district,  new  stores 
were  springing  up  on  the  radial  routes  in  resi- 
dential neighborhoods. 

For  decades  New  Haven  had  been  the  first 
city  of  the  state,  reaching  162,000  in  1920.  Then, 
in  the  midst  of  a  national  boom,  it  stopped 
growing.  No  new  office  building  went  up  in 
the  center  of  town  after  the  mid-' twenties,  and 
the  last  hotel  was  built  in  1912.  Apathy  settled 
over  the  community;  no  crisis  stirred  it.  Old 
John  Day  Jackson,  publisher  of  the  city's  two 
newspapers— and  the  product  of  an  earlier,  less- 
troubled  era— held  a  tight  lid  on  New  Haven's 
mounting  problems.  Mayors  who  ventured  to 
spend  money  on  overdue  improvements  soon 
heard  of  the  publisher's  displeasure,  and  spo- 
radic efforts  of  business  groups  to  stop  the  down- 
ward trend  found  little  support  in  City  Hall. 

Rising  and  spreading  through  the  middle  of 
New  Haven,  yet  aloof,  was  its  greatest  and  most 
enduring  institution— the  University.  Visitors 
were  drawn  to  the  city  by  Yale,  yet  to  residents 
it  was  a  source  both  of  pride  and  of  deep  resent- 
ment. For  some  of  them,  to  blame  Yale  for 
blocking  the  city's  growth— and  undermining  its 
tax  base— became  the  fashion.  Any  convenient 
scapegoat  would  do  to  explain  away  the  fact 
that  New  Haven  was  on  the  way  down. 

The  worst  decline  was  in  slum  areas,  one 
of  which  was  to  become  the  focal  point  of  the 
city's  renewal.  Once  there  had  been  a  pleasant 
stream  named  West  Creek,  flowing  through  New 
Haven  to  the  harbor  at  its  door.  Traders  and 
shippers  who  came  to  the  Yankee  seaport  three 
hundred  years  ago  drew  into  the  sheltering 
waters  of  West  Creek  and  disembarked  on  its 
shore.  As  the  years  passed,  the  stream  dried  up. 
Tanneries  were  built  over  its  filled-in  bed, 
and  after  the  Civil  War  (  heap  tenements  sprang 


up  there  to  house  the  waves  of  Irish,  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Poles  who  came  to  work  in  New 
Haven's  factories. 

The  site  of  the  creek,  now  named  Oak  Street, 
served  as  a  receiving  station  for  each  new  group. 
Those  who  prospered  moved  on,  past  the  elm- 
lined  Central  Green,  to  the  neighborhoods  which 
soon  spread  out  like  a  giant  fan,  their  backs  to 
the  sea.  In  time,  Oak  Street  became  a  repository 
for  the  backwash  of  New  Haven.  It  deteriorated 
into  a  canyon  of  filth  and  hopelessness,  where 
families  of  six  crowded  into  two  unheated  rooms 
and  great  rats  terrorized  the  sleep  of  children. 
Debris  piled  ankle-deep  in  its  alleys. 

Today,  the  rats  are  gone  from  Oak  Street. 
The  tinderbox,  ramshackle  tenements  have  van- 
ished under  the  wrecker's  ball;  the  five-cent 
bath  houses,  the  cheap  taverns,  and  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  have  been  swept  away  by  bulldozers; 
former  slum-dwellers  and  penny-ante  merchants 
have  been  relocated.  Where  the  creek  once 
flowed,  a  giant  pathway  is  being  cleared  for  a 
six-lane,  mile-long  traffic  artery— the  Oak  Street 
Connector— which  will  pump  motorists  from  the 
inland  suburbs  and  the  expressway  at  the  harbor 
right  to  the  city's  commercial  heart. 

Soon,  a  new  eleven-story,  ten-million-dollar 
office  building  will  rise  over  five  acres  of  the 
former  slum,  bringing  2,700  employees  within 
a  lunch-time  stroll  of  downtown  shops.  Nearby 
(also  built  with  private  capital),  three  shining 
high-rise  apartment  houses— separated  by  green 
lawns,  playgrounds  for  children,  and  parking 
space  for  cars— will  house  seven  hundred  fami- 
lies, and  a  retail  shopping  center  will  provide 
new  stores.  Half  the  community  services  formerly 
required  by  Oak  Street  will  be  needed;  and 
five  times  the  taxes  will  return  to  the  city. 

For  more  than  two  years  now,  this  once- 
forgotten  quarter  has  been  in  the  civic  spotlight. 
Oak  Street,  once  the  shame  of  New  Haven,  has 
become  a  symbol  of  its  new  pride  and  hope. 
On  Sunday  afternoons,  parents  take  their  chil- 
dren down  to  the  project  to  see  what's  new.  But 
Oak  Street  is  only  the  beginning  for  New  Haven 
—the  first  integrated  step  in  a  grand  design 
which  will  gear  the  city  to  the  automotive  age, 
rebuild  its  rotten  commercial  core,  shore  up 
slipping  neighborhoods,  and  draw  back  the  dis- 
enchanted from  the  suburbs.  In  ten  years,  if 
the  people  stay  w  ith  the  program  and  if  federal 
funds  hold  out,  New  Haven  may  be  the  first 
shunless  city. 

For  some  of  its  citizens,  there  is  another  big 
if— would  the  program  shrink  and  New  Haven 
sink  back  into  lethargy  il  its  dynamic  Mayor 
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departed  lor  Washington?  In  March  this  year, 
when  proposed  cutbacks  in  the  federal  housing 
appropriations  threatened  to  stall  the  program 
(and  perhaps  Lee's  progress,  as  well),  he  rallied 
Mayors  across  the  country  and  wound  up  as 
their  spokesman  at  the  White  House— helping 
to  restore  the  funds,  winning  the  gratitude  of 
federal  housing  officials,  and  finding  himself 
by  the  President's  side  at  a  well-publicized  press 
conference.  What  next?  Perhaps  the  question 
will  go  unanswered,  for  the  opportunity  to 
remake  his  city  could  well  be  more  attractive 
to  Dick  Lee  than  the  job  of  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

SANDLOT    TO    CITY  HALL 

RICHARD  Charles  Lee  was  born  in  a 
cold-water  flat.  He  attended  school  in 
a  New  Haven  slum  neighborhood,  and  worked 
mornings  and  afternoons  to  help  his  family 
make  ends  meet.  His  father  was  incapacitated 
for  work  during  most  of  Lee's  youth  and  died 
while  he  was  in  high  school.  From  his  mother 
Lee  absorbed  his  religious  faith  and  the  lesson 
that  those  who  get  ahead  do  more  than  is 
asked  of  them.  An  enthusiastic  sandlot  ball- 
player, he  first  tangled  with  city  authorities 
when  he  marched  into  the  Recreation  Commis- 
sioner's office  and  demanded  to  know  why  the 
ball-fields  weren't  kept  in  better  condition. 

"It  seems,"  Lee  has  said,  "that  I've  been  pre- 
paring for  the  job  of  Mayor  all  my  life."  There 
is  a  story  told  of  him  that  while  he  was  working 
in  an  A  &  P  one  of  the  store's  customers,  a 
political  wheel,  liked  to  have  Dick  wait  on  him 
and  prophesied  that  the  boy  would  one  day 
be  Mayor.  Lee  first  learned  his  way  around 
in  city  politics  when  he  went  to  work  at  eight- 
een as  a  reporter  for  the  Journal-Courier,  spend- 
ing five  years  first  on  the  police  and  fire  beat, 
then  at  City  Hall.  Shortly  after  he  reached 
voting  age,  and  enrolled  in  the  Democratic 
party,  a  vacancy  came  up  foi  the  unpaid  job 
of  Alderman.  Dick,  who  had  attracted  the 
favorable  attention  of  the  lady  ward  leader, 
received  the  party's  nod. 

As  a  freshman  legislator,  he  listened  and 
learned.  He  also  asked  to  be  assigned  to  the 
City  Planning  Commission  where,  in  1941,  he 
helped  push  through  the  Commission's  first 
budget:  and  he  was  instrumental  in  hiring  the 
brilliant  French  city  planner,  Maurice  E.  H. 
Rotival,  then  a  professor  at  Yale,  to  make  the 
city's  first  master  plan.  Within  six  months 
the  Frenchman  had  come  up  with  an  exciting 
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new  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  New 
Haven  was  to  be  rebuilt. 

Take  advantage  of  your  natural  setting, 
Rotival  said— the  harbor,  the  hills,  the  Central 
Green,  your  geographical  function  as  a  distri- 
bution center.  Let  visitors  enter  by  your  front 
door— the  harbor  approach,  instead  of  the  clut- 
tered back  streets  or  the  railroad  yards.  Auto- 
mobile transportation,  he  insisted,  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  city.  New  Haven  must  build 
back  on  itself,  recentralize  the  business  district, 
use  highways  to  bring  people  into  the  down- 
town center  instead  of  by-passing  it.  He  drew 
great  arteries  which  swept  up  along  the  harbor 
and  brought  traffic  directly  into  a  rebuilt  busi- 
ness district. 

A  brilliant  conception— but  who  would  build 
the  roads,  rip  down  the  buildings,  erect  the  new 
one,  pay  the  costs?  Rotival  went  around  New 
Haven  for  months  trying  to  peddle  his  plan. 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  were  his  principal 
supporters;  but  the  business  community  was 
highly  skeptical,  and  the  real-estate  men  kept 
building  new  commercial  structures  further  out 
Whitney  Avenue.  In  1944,  Rotival  went  to 
Algiers  to  join  the  Free  French  forces  and 
De  Gaulle. 

Meanwhile,  in  1943,  a  peptic  ulcer  brought 
Lee  home  from  the  Army,  at  a  time  when  Yale 
was  searching  for  a  reporter  to  handle  its  war- 
time news  digest.  He  was  hired  for  the  job 
by  the  late  Carl  Lohmann,  the  secretary  of  the 
University  who  ruled  its  protocol  with  such  an 
iron  hand  that  it  was  sometimes  called  the 
Holy  Lohmann  Empire.  Somehow,  the  kid 
from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks  and  the 
master  of  heraldry,  a  founder  of  the  Whiff  en- 
poofs,  hit  it  off.  Lohmann  became  his  guide 
and  Lee,  in  the  eleven  years  he  worked  for  Yale, 
built  the  one-man  press  operation  into  a  five- 
man  bureau,  respected  alike  by  faculty  and 
education  editors. 

Though  he  lunched  almost  daily  at  Mory's 
with  friends  from  the  faculty,  Lee  remained 
a  regular  attendant  at  wakes,  the  Saint  Patrick's 
Day  parade,  and  Rotary  Club  luncheons.  He 
still  dresses  like  a  Yale  man,  in  button-down 
shirts  and  tweed  jackets,  but  his  accent  is  far 
from  Ivy  League— and  he  has  a  memory  like 
Jim  Farley's  for  names  and  faces.  He  became 
a  director  of  the  Negro  Dixwell  Community 
Council  and  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  Yale 
Bowl  Pops  Concerts.  He  served  four  terms 
on  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  last  one  as  a 
minority  leader,  and  at  the  age  of  .thirty-three 
he  won  the  party's  nomination  for  Mayor.  In 
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1949  he  conducted  a  high-level  campaign  for 
municipal  reform  and  city  planning,  and  lost 
1>\  a  narrow  712  votes.  Two  years  later,  again 
the  Democratic  candidate,  he  waged  a  tougher 
light  and  missed  victory  by  a  heart-breaking 
two  votes. 

That  looked  like  the  end  of  politics  for  Lee. 
An  ulcer,  a  ivife,  and  year-old  daughter  to  sup- 
port made  a  business  career  seem  more  logical. 
But  there  were  those  nagging  two  votes  and  a 
flattering  petition  signed  by  over  4,000  inde- 
pendent voters  asking  him  to  run  in  1953. 
He  was  already  familiar  with  redevelopment 
and  convinced  that  it  could  make  political  sense. 
But  perhaps  he  was  also  influenced  by  what 
had  happened  to  him  one  night  in  Oak  Street 
where,  in  1951,  he  campaigned  door-to-door  for 
the  first  time.  The  stench  and  filth  of  a  slum 
apartment  he  was  canvassing  so  nauseated  him 
that  he  rushed  down  the  rickety  stairs  and  was 
sick  at  the  curb.  "I  began  putting  together  the 
ethereal  city  planning  I'd  been  preaching  for 
years  with  the  facts  of  life,"  he  recalls.  "I  knew 
that  Oak  Street  was  all  wrong  and  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  about  it." 

UNITED  community  support  was  the  first 
essential.  When  he  accepted  his  third  nomina- 
tion for  Mayor  on  September  29,  1953,  Lee 
declared,  "We  must  take  the  public  of  New 
Haven  into  partnership  with  the  city  govern- 
ment." He  promised  that  within  sixty  days  of 
taking  office  he  would  set  up  a  representative, 
non-partisan  Citizens  Action  Commission,  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  city's  decline  and 
find  the  remedy.  The  newspapers,  which  had 
refused  Lee's  ads  in  1951  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  libelous,  ran  a  front-page  editorial 
against  Lee's  election.  But  with  the  help  of  a 
crusading  local  radio  station,  TV,  and  local 
meetings  Lee  got  through  to  the  electorate. 
This  time  he  made  City  Hall  by  a  comfortable 
3,500-vote  margin. 

His  political  opponents  say  Lee  has  received 
too  much  credit  for  New  Haven's  accomplish- 
ments, that  he  came  to  office  at  a  fortunate 
moment.  "My  stage,"  he  says,  "was  to  put  a 
plan  into  action." 

The  State  Highway  Department,  taking 
advantage  of  filled-in  land  which  had  become 
available  through  a  harbor-dredging  program, 
was  already  bringing  a  new  highway— the  Con- 
necticut Thruway,  up  along  the  harbor,  follow- 
ing the  1941  Rotival  scheme.  A  Redevelopment 
Agency  had  been  established  and  had  hired  the 
French  planner,  back  from  creating  the  modern 


city  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  to  guide  its  program. 

The  new  Rotival  "short  approach"  plan  had 
already  been  published  during  the  incumbent 
Mayor's  term.  With  the  support  of  traffic  expel  t 
Lloyd  Reid,  Rotival  had  answered  the  question 
of  what  to  do  with  the  34,000-car  stream  which 
the  new  Thruway  would  funnel  into  the  already- 
choking  city;  their  solution  was  the  Oak  Street 
Connector  and  they  gave  first  priority  to  clearing 
the  Oak  Street  slum,  for  which  the  city  had 
already  approached  the  federal  government.  But 
there  was  no  assurance  that  the  two  problems 
of  slum-clearance  and  traffic  re-routing  would 
be  linked  together.  It  was  Lee  who  had  the 
foresight  and  determination  to  insist  on  making 
the  Connector  certain  before  letting  the  final 
plans  for  Oak  Street's  redevelopment  be  made. 

It  took  nearly  two  years,  practically  Lee's 
whole  first  term,  to  put  the  show  on  the  road. 
Instead  of  the  promised  sixty  days,  the  Citizens 
Action  Commission  was  nine  months  in  form- 
ing. Some  business  leaders  regarded  the  vast 
and  expensive  rebuilding  program  as  "Lee's 
Dreams,"  the  non-partisan  commission  as  a 
political  ploy.  "You're  too  young  and  inexperi- 
enced to  carry  out  the  program,"  one  of  them 
told  the  Mayor.  It  would  never  work  in  New 
Haven. 

Gradually— by  arguing  and  persuading,  by 
showing  them  the  economic  threat  to  the  city 
and  convincing  them  of  the  financial  soundness 
of  redevelopment,  and  finally  by  pure  force  of 
personality— Lee  got  some  of  the  bigwigs  to  go 
along  with  him  on  faith.  Carl  Freese,  a  bank 
president  who  lived  in  the  suburbs  but  made  his 
living  at  Church  Street  and  Crown,  agreed  to 
serve  as  chairman.  Together,  they  recruited 
representatives  of  the  most  powerful  interests 
in  the  community  to  serve  on  the  CAC's  exec- 
utive committee,  the  nerve  center  of  the  pro- 
gram; and  over  the  summer  leaders  and  opinion- 
makers  from  all  levels  were  added.  The 
resulting  six  hundred-member  Commission  was 
so  carefully  composed  that,  as  Carl  Freese  says, 
"If  anyone  throws  a  rock  at  the  program,  they're 
bound  to  hit  one  of  their  own." 

To  show  people  what  redevelopment  was  all 
about,  Lee  had  Rotival  prepare  a  thirty-panel 
exhibit— how  New  Haven  would  look  if  the 
master  plan  were  carried  out— to  display  at  the 
opening  CAC  luncheon  in  September  1954. 
That  winter  he  persuaded  a  CAC  Executive 
Committee  member,  Patrick  McGinnis,  then 
president  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  to  offer 
his  full  hospitality  to  seventy-five  members  of 
the  CAC  (including  the  use  of  his  private  car) 
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for  a  trip  to  Philadelphia,  to  look  over  the 
projects  there  at  first  hand.  "The  trip  would 
have  been  a  success  if  we'd  never  gotten  off  the 
train,"  one  member  recalls.  Community  leaders 
who  had  never  talked  to  one  another  before- 
social  workers  and  bankers,  labor  leaders  and 
merchants— spent  congenial  hours  in  the  club 
car,  and  before  the  trip  ended  they  were  urging 
each  other  on  to  greater  efforts  for  a  greater 
New  Haven. 

As  the  CAC  began  to  function  it  made  "citi- 
zen participation"  more  than  a  nice  phrase  for 
speeches.  But  the  first  giant  step  Lee  had  to 
take  alone.  This  was  the  battle  for  the  indis- 
pensable Oak  Street  Connector.  In  March  1954 
Lee  had  invited  State  Highway  Commissioner 
G.  Albert  Hill  and  his  engineers  down  to  New 
Haven,  to  sell  them  on  providing  the  millions 
of  dollars  for  Rotival's  traffic  feeder.  (In  the 
process,  he  also  found  his  first  customer  for  the 
redeveloped  land,  persuading  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Company  to  move  a  pro- 
posed office  building  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Connector  and  into  the  project  area.)  With 
well-marshaled  facts,  a  co-ordinated  presenta- 
tion of  community  wants,  and  endless  trips  and 
phone  calls  to  Hartford,  Lee  secured  Hill's 
support— despite  the  arguments  of  traffic  engi- 
neers who  thought  it  was  their  job  to  move 
cars,  not  rebuild  cities— and  by  October  Lee 
had  him  convinced.  If  the  state  would  invest 
SI 0,000,000  in  New  Haven,  then  redevelopment 
was  clearly  more  than  a  promise. 

WAYS    AND  MEANS 

YO  U  mean  to  tell  me,"  another  Mayor  from 
the  Northeast  said  to  Lee,  "that  you  make 
redevelopment  an  asset!"  His  visitor  was  not 
alone  in  wondering  how  to  categorize  this  poli- 
tician who  runs  on  a  new  issue.  New  Haven's 
Mayor  is  a  liberal  supported  by  conservatives, 
an  organization  man  with  eggheads  working 
for  him  in  the  wards.  Eugene  Rostow,  Dean 
of  the  Yale  Law  School,  was  chairman  of  the 
Independent  Citizens  for  Lee;  and  John  Golden, 
the  Democratic  National  Committeeman  from 
Connecticut,  is  his  principal  political  mentor. 
But  Dick  Lee  belongs  to  no  one,  and  his  achieve- 
ment is  his  own.  "Why  shouldn't  I?"  he  asks, 
when  criticized  for  taking  credit  for  the  city's 
programs.  "After  all,  I'm  the  one  who  fights 
for  them."  How  does  he  do  it?  How  does 
he  convert  the  hard  work  of  urban  renewal 
into  votes? 

To  take  Oak  Street  off  the  shelf,  first  of  all, 
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required  a  staff  considerably  larger  and  better 
paid  than  the  one  Lee  inherited.  He  pushed 
through  his  Board  of  Finance  a  $250,000  plan- 
ning and  redevelopment  budget— five  times  the 
previous  size— and  by  late  1955  he  had  recruited 
a  staff  of  top  technicians,  most  of  whom  had 
learned  the  ropes  in  other  cities.  Early  in 
1955  he  had  appointed  a  deputy  for  redevelop- 
ment, Edward  C.  Logue,  a  thirty-four-year-old  ex- 
Philadelphian  who  had  been  an  aide  to  Connec- 
ticut's Chester  Bowles  both  as  Governor  and 
Ambassador.  A  Yale  Law  School  graduate  who 
had  studied  with  Rotival,  Logue  has  been  instru- 
mental in  getting  Rotival's  scheme  through  the 
mills  of  federal  red  tape.  "I  didn't  see  a  full- 
time  job  in  being  deputy  to  a  part-time  Mayor 
in  a  town  of  167,000,"  Logue  has  said;  but  he 
is  now  working  around  the  clock  for  the  satis- 
faction of  serving  a  Mayor  with  the  guts  and 
imagination  to  put  good  plans  into  effect. 

The  politicians'  rewards  were  less  apparent. 
"He  wins,  but  what's  in  it  for  me?"  a  hard- 
working ward  heeler  asked.  Long-established 
sinecures  were  being  wiped  out  to  provide 
money  for  the  expanded  program  and,  instead 
of  being  consulted  about  City  Hall  jobs,  they 
were  reading  of  new  appointments  in  the  news- 
papers. Lee's  reforms,  and  there  were  many, 
brought  them  few  obvious  benefits.  He  restricted 
curb  parking  during  peak  hours  downtown 
and  instituted  a  rigid  tow-away  rule  which 
aroused  much  resentment;  and  he  also  intro- 
duced a  tag  system,  worked  out  on  IBM  ma- 
chines, which  made  it  impossible  to  fix  traffic 
tickets.  His  economies  were  equally  useless  to 
the  old-line  politicians.  He  visited  every  muni- 
cipal installation,  from  the  schools  to  the  truck- 
parking  lots  and  the  sewage  plants,  and  there- 
after cut  much  of  the  fat  off  city  payrolls  and 
undertook  many  administrative  changes.  The 
result  was  a  surplus  of  almost  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars,  biggest  in  the  city's  history, 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  office.  But  Lee, 
instead  of  reducing  taxes,  plowed  it  back  into 
long  overdue  capital  improvements  and  into 
his  still-unfulfilled  plans  for  redevelopment. 
(He  has  since  achieved  many  of  those  plans, 
however,  without  raising  taxes,  which  is  one 
of  the  reasons  local  businessmen  support  him.) 

"Dick  brought  us  along  step  by  step,  until 
we  thought  it  was  our  program,"  said  an  Alder- 
man. "He  doesn't  give  you  more  than  you  can 
swallow  and  he  makes  you  feel  you  are  part 
of  the  team."  And  Lee  lost  no  opportunity  to 
address  PTA  and  other  neighborhood  meetings, 
night  after  night,  taking  maps  and  models  with 
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him  to  explain  what  redevelopment  was  all 
about.  Even  today,  on  the  office  wall  to  the 
left  of  his  desk,  is  an  eight-by-ten-foot  map  of 
the  city  with  all  the  phases  of  renewal  clearly 
marked  on  it.  Almost  automatically,  when  the 
Mayor  starts  talking  about  the  program,  he 
reaches  for  a  rubber-tipped  pointer  to  illus- 
trate his  words.  He  calls  the  map  the  best 
investment  he  has  made. 

And  Lee,  as  soon  as  he  took  office,  gave  the 
politicians  something  they  could  also  point  to. 
In  decaying  residential  neighborhoods,  he  began 
building  playgrounds,  modernizing  old  ones 
with  bright  new  equipment,  remodeling  and 
adding  new  rooms  to  decrepit  school  buildings. 
Whenever  an  improvement  was  announced,  a 
sign  appeared  on  the  site  reading,  "An 
Awakened  New  Haven  Builds  for  the  Future," 
and  later  the  Mayor  would  be  on  hand  for  the 
opening  ceremony.  Plans  were  adopted  for  a 
new  home  for  the  aged  and,  as  part  of  the 
dog-pound  rehabilitation,  a  weekly  TV  show 
succeeded  in  placing  1,400  stray  mutts  with  kids 
throughout  the  city. 

"How  do  you  sell  blueprints?"  said  an  Alder- 
man whose  ward  needed,  and  got,  a  playground. 
"Two  years  ago  that's  all  we  had.  The  play- 
grounds were  used  like  ads.  You  can  talk  all 
day  about  bond  issues,  but  when  you  open 
a  new  dog  shelter  or  a  corner  playground— 
that  brings  it  home." 

Lee  needed  those  ads.  The  job  of  stream- 
lining the  civic  administration  and  simulta- 
neously trying  to  create  a  new  city  had  proved 
to  be  an  almost  crushing  burden,  landing  him 
in  the  hospital  three  times  during  his  second 
year  in  office  (and  costing  him  a  major  opera- 
tion during  his  second  term).  When  the  1955 
election  campaign  came  around  Lee  was  ill, 
his  top-priority  program  for  rebuilding  Oak 
Street  was  still  unapproved  in  Washington, 
and  his  opponents  thought  they  had  found 
an  issue  at  last  which  would  cost  him  votes. 
This  was  the  sale  of  some  high  schools  to  Yale, 
a  subject  that  touched  Lee  on  a  sensitive  nerve. 

For  years  the  city  had  needed  to  replace  its 
turn-of-the-century  downtown  school  buildings 
with  modern  ones  which  would  offer  adequate 
recreation  space.  The  University,  in  whose 
shadow  they  lay,  was  the  logical  purchaser. 
But  when  Lee  sold  the  schools  to  Yale,  delighted 
cries  of  "sell-out!"  and  "Little  Boy  Blue"  arose 
from  Republican  throats. 

They  made  good  newspaper  copy  at  the  time, 
and  the  new  high-school  sites,  chosen  with  per- 
haps more  haste  than  care,  may  yet  provide 


much-needed  anti-Lee  ammunition  for  the  1957 
campaign.  But  a  week  before  election  in  1955, 
with  an  assist  from  Republican  Senator  Prescott 
Bush,  federal  approval  for  Oak  Street  came 
through— in  eight-column  headlines— and  was 
announced  by  Lee  and  Bush  in  a  joint  press 
conference  from  the  Mayor's  office.  When  the 
votes  were  counted,  Lee  had  been  re-elected 
by  a  margin  of  20,000— the  largest  ever  achieved 
by  a  Mayor  in  Connecticut— and  the  voters  had 
given  him  a  31-2  Democratic  Board  of  Alder- 
men as  well. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  first  public 
hearings  on  Oak  Street.  Here  the  project— 
and  Lee's  political  future— would  be  won  or 
lost  with  the  people  of  New  Haven. 

On  the  day  of  the  hearing  each  of  the  city 
department  heads  took  his  turn  on  the  stand. 
First  came  the  six-foot  Chief  of  Police,  in  his 
dress  uniform.  "We  have  more  than  six  arrests 
in  this  area  every  day."  The  Fire  Chief  was 
next.  "Calls  from  Oak  Street  are  600  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  city."  The 
judge  of  the  city  court  told  the  hearing  that 
"Oak  Street  has  prostitution  on  a  greater  scale 
than  anywhere  in  the  city."  One  after  another 
they  testified.  Not  until  the  very  end  did  the 
planners  and  redevelopers  present  their  case. 
By  then  to  have  opposed  Oak  Street  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  publicly  championing  crime, 
disease,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  higher  taxes. 
Not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  protest,  and 
when  land  acquisition  began  only  a  handful 
of  properties  had  to  be  taken  by  condemnation. 

HIGH  GEAR 

EACH  stage  of  the  Oak  Street  project 
received  this  same  hand-tailored  care. 
Even  the  rats,  symbol  of  slum  evil,  had  a  press 
conference.  When  the  Director  of  Environmental 
Sanitation  sent  a  routine,  two-paragraph  an- 
nouncement about  his  rat-eradication  plans  to 
the  Mayor's  office  he  was  summoned  in.  "Let's 
find  out  how  many  rats  there  are,  what  diseases 
they  carry,  what  kind  of  poison  you're  using." 
He  went  back  to  do  some  research.  When  the 
rat  program  began,  the  fact  that  10,000  rats 
would  be  killed  in  Oak  Street  made  a  front- 
page story,  and  their  disappearance  was  covered 
like  a  regular  news  beat.  The  people  of  New 
Haven  are  still  talking  about  the  rats. 

Mayor  Lee  himself  was  in  the  cab  of  the 
wrecker's  truck  when  demolition  began,  direct- 
ing the  steel  ball  which  shattered  the  first 
house.     When   official   visitors  came   to  town 
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the)  were  always  taken  on  the  Mayor's  daily 
tour  through  Oak  Street,  which  often  involved 
a  special  demolition.  The  peaceful  relocation 
of  881  families  went  unpublicized,  but  no 
effort  was  spared  to  help  the  former  slum 
dwellers  get  a  new  start,  to  find  a  decent  home 
for  a  large  family  or  an  elderly  couple,  to 
reassure  the  fearful.  This  is  the  side  of  Lee's 
work  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  headlines, 
hu(  which  means  the  most  to  many  of  his 
associates  and  may  someday  be  best  remembered. 

A  business  relocation  office,  first  in  the  coun- 
try, was  also  set  up  to  help  the  hundred-odd 
merchants  find  new  space.  Many  of  them 
enlarged  their  operations  in  better  quarters; 
some  are  moving  into  the  new  nineteen-acre 
industrial-commercial  park  which  the  CAC 
helped  sponsor;  while  others  will  move  back 
into  the  project  area.  It  is  true  that  the  mar- 
ginal merchants,  like  the  agonized  operators 
of  the  Flea  Market,  have  been  driven  out  of 
business  in  New  Haven,  but  to  Lee  these  are 
some  of  the  inevitable  hurts  which  must  be 
suffered  in  rebuilding  the  city. 

By  May  this  year,  the  last  pieces  of  the  Oak 
Street  jig-saw  puzzle  were  falling  into  place. 
Within  one  week,  ground-breaking  ceremonies 
for  the  new  Telephone  Company  building  took 
place  and,  at  a  dramatic  public  auction,  three 
syndicates  bid  over  a  million  dollars  for  the 
apartment  house  site.  The  winner,  a  Boston- 
New  York  syndicate,  outbid  Yale— once  con- 
sidered the  only  possible  customer— and  paid 
an  incredible  $1,150,000,  which  was  $450,000 
more  than  the  Redevelopment  Agency's  mini- 
mum-bid price.  Property,  in  New  Haven,  was 
beginning  to  mean  something  after  all. 

EVEN  as  the  auctioneer's  gavel  was  falling 
another  project,  twice  as  big  as  Oak  Street, 
was  clearing  through  federal  channels.  For 
six  months  color  renderings  had  been  stacked 
in  a  corner  of  Ed  Logue's  office,  and  lights 
in  the  redevelopment  offices  had  burned  late 
as  the  planners  worked  to  make  their  federal 
application  argument-proof.  Rumors  had  been 
floating  around  town  for  several  years,  ever 
since  a  private  developer  had  tried  to  assemble 
the  land  (but  had  dropped  the  project  when 
owners  asked  a  higher  price  per  square  foot 
than  the  site  of  the  Empire  State  Building). 
But  no  one  knew  quite  what  it  was. 

In  the  last  days  of  May,  when  unofficial 
word  of  approval  came  from  Washington,  the 
CAC  Executive  Committee  gathered  in  the 
Mayor's  office  for  their  monthly  meeting.  They 
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had  known  about  the  Church  Street  project 
from  its  inception,  but  they  were  still  entitled 
to  a  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  when 
Lee  announced  that  the  federal  government's 
$23 1/9  million  loan  and  $13i/9  million  grant 
had  been  approved. 

That  morning  four  hundred  invitations  had 
gone  out  to  community  leaders  for  a  luncheon 
at  the  Lawn  Club  the  following  Wednesday, 
when  they  would  hear  the  first  public  announce- 
ment. During  the  next  few  days,  Mayor  Lee, 
Carl  Freese,  Frank  O'Brion,  chairman  of  the 
Redevelopment  Agency,  and  Lucius  Rowe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  New  England  Telephone 
Company  and  the  new  chairman  of  CAC,  and 
other  business  and  political  leaders,  were  to 
meet  with  the  major  tenants  and  property- 
holders  in  the  area.  For  weeks,  the  City  Plan 
Department  had  been  frantically  building  a 
scale  model  of  the  Church  Street  redevelop- 
ment and  by  the  Wednesday  luncheon  a  two- 
color,  illustrated  brochure  would  be  ready  too. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  at  a  full-dress  preview 
in  the  Mayor's  office— complete  with  the  scale 
model,  color  renderings,  aerial  photographs, 
and  voluminous  news  releases— Lee  showed  the 
plan  to  members  of  the  press.  "This,"  he  told 
them,  "is  the  most  important  thing  that  will 
ever  happen  in  New  Haven's  history."  Also 
present  was  real-estate  developer  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  who  had  organized  the  syndicate— as 
Mayor  Lee  reminded  his  audience— which  pur- 
chased the  Empire  State  Building  for  $52,000,- 
000.  And  that  night  Lee  let  the  thirty-one 
Democratic  Aldermen  in  on  the  story  at  a 
special  dinner  in  a  neighborhood  restaurant. 
"Dick,  you'll  win  by  30,000  this  year!"  one 
enthusiastic  Alderman  called  out.  Finally,  in 
the  humid  noonday  atmosphere  of  the  Lawn 
Club  the  next  day,  where  the  CAC  and  its 
guests  had  gathered  so  often  since  their  inaug- 
ural luncheon,  the  Church  Street  plan  was 
revealed. 

REBUILDING  DOWNTOWN 

IT  WAS  an  85  million-dollar  redevelopment, 
largest  per  capita  in  the  country,  which  would 
go  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  city's  problems 
—its  obsolete,  deteriorating  commercial  core. 
It  proposed  virtually  to  gut  the  four  highest- 
priced  blocks  in  downtown  New  Haven,  demol- 
ishing the  crazy-quilt  of  "taxpayers,"  cobblers' 
shops,  and  hundred-year-old  buildings  that  were 
mixed  with  a  few  sound  structures  on  this  choice 
location,  to  make  way  for  an  eighteen-story, 
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three-hundred-room  hotel  (with  banquet  facili- 
ties for  one  thousand  and  a  garden  restaurant 
overlooking  the  Green),  a  modern  five-story 
office  building  for  the  First  National  Bank,  a 
retail  shopping  development,  and  parking  space 
lor  at  least  3,200  cars— all  of  this  to  bring  cus- 
tomers off  the  Connector  through  widened 
access  streets  into  a  rebuilt  downtown  district. 

The  ninety-three-acre,  pie-shaped  project 
would  anchor  New  Haven's  commercial  center 
to  the  Green  and  extend  it  all  the  way  to  the 
harbor,  where  a  state-financed  $2,000,000 
Regional  Market  would  rise  on  the  filled  fand 
and  house  wholesale  merchants  whose  quarters 
were  due  for  demolition.  The  residential  slums 
in  between  would  be  replaced  by  apartment 
houses  and  a  commercial  park;  there  was  even 
an  eight-acre  tract  for  a  school  site  which  the 
neighboring  Hill  residents  had  needed  for 
twenty-five  years.  And,  all  told,  the  project 
would  cost  the  city  only  .1508,000  in  cash,  while 
private  funds  coming  into  the  area  were  expected 
to  totaf  $34,000,000,  with  Stevens'  syndicate 
backing  the  hotel  and  retail  shopping  center. 

Church  Street  was  not  only  breathtaking- 
it  took  courage.  Instead  of  building  a  modern 
commercial  center  on  free  or  cheaper  land,  in 
competition  with  the  old  central  business  dis- 
trict, New  Haven  is  building  back  on  itself, 
as  Rotival  counseled  sixteen  years  ago.  This 
recentralizing  is  also  tied  to  the  city's  plans 
for  residential  neighborhoods,  for  it  will  counter- 
act the  ribbon-like  commercialization  which 
is  blighting  them,  and  also  provide  the  neces- 
sary tax  base  to  pay  for  schools  and  other  com- 
munity services.  Furthermore,  the  entire  plan 
was  conceived  in  terms  of  the  automobile  traffic, 
which  is  now  essential  to  any  central  business 
district,  and  of  the  final  aesthetic  effect,  an 
aspect  of  redevelopment  which  carries  increasing 
weight  with  Lee. 

RICH    DIET    OF  CHANGE 

A STANDING  ovation,  the  greatest  in 
his  life— and  greatest  anyone  in  New 
Haven  can  remember— greeted  the  Mayor  when 
he  finished  his  speech.  Next  day  the  Hartford 
Courant,  commenting  on  Lee's  "challenging  an- 
nouncement," said  that  "in  the  long  run  only 
such  enthusiasm,  determination  and  imagination 
will  .  .  .  check  the  blight  and  decay  now  fero- 
ciously attacking  our  cities."  The  New  Britain 
Herald  admitted  that  the  Church  Street  plan 
"staggers  the  imagination"  and  asked:  "Is  it 
possible  that  New  Haven  does  have  a  monopoly 


on  vivid  imagination,  dynamic  aggressiveness, 
and  willingness  to  face  the  future?  .  .  .  We 
write  these  things  enviously.  .  .  ."  Mayor  Lee 
and  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  "have  the  ad- 
miration of  a  host  of  Connecticut  folks,"  said 
the  Hartford  Times.  "We  congratulate  New 
Haven  and  tell  ourselves— go  and  do  likewise." 

Church  Street  is  not  all,  either.  Already  three 
more  projects  to  renew  neighborhoods  which 
ring  the  downtown  area  are  well-advanced.  Ap- 
plication for  the  two-hundred-acre  Wooster 
Square  project  has  just  gone  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  two  more  are 
on  the  drawing  boards.  Can  New  Haven,  the 
city  that  used  to  take  fifty  years  to  turn  over  in 
bed,  take  this  rich  diet  of  change?  And  could 
it  keep  going  without  Lee? 

Several  of  its  citizens  have  given  their  own 
replies.  Frank  O'Brion,  head  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency,  says,  "I  don't  see  how  the  citizens 
can  let  it  stop.  Oak  Street  will  be  there  as  a 
reminder  that  it  can  be  done,"  and  Lucius  Rowe, 
head  of  the  CAC,  shares  the  befief  that  "nothing 
can  stop  us  now."  Breaking  precedent,  the  New 
Haven  Evening  Register  even  ran  an  editorial 
praising  the  Church  Street  proposal  and  Mayor 
Lee. 

Not  everything  is  rosy,  of  course.  With  the 
approach  of  the  mayoralty  election  this  fall 
Lee's  opposition  is  asserting  its  claims  that  his 
methods  are  "dictatorial"  and  "high-handed," 
that  he  completes  all  his  own  plans  before  an- 
nouncing them  and  thus  gives  others  no  time, 
and  that— despite  the  admitted  value  of  his 
projects— there  is  "a  growing  body  of  opposi- 
tion to  redevelopment  in  New  Haven."  When 
public  hearings  on  Church  Street  were  held  in 
July,  Mrs.  Edith  Valet  Cook,  Lee's  Republican 
opponent,  entered  a  demand  for  "a  little  more 
democracy  in  this  town  than  we've  had  lately." 

The  complaint  that  Dick  Lee  claims  credit 
due  to  others  is  one  he  can  withstand.  No  one 
could  stay  in  New  Haven  long  without  seeing 
that  the  opposite  is  true.  "Ever  since  I  got 
here,"  said  one  reporter,  "I've  been  meeting 
people  who  claim  the  credit."  It  is  the  resur- 
gence of  the  whole  community,  the  restoration 
of  its  faith  in  itself,  that  strikes  the  visitor. 
Dick  Lee  is  only  one  of  the  men  responsible— 
the  one,  as  it  happens,  who  is  running  for 
Mayor.  He  expects  to  get  the  grant  for  Church 
Street  in  late  fall.  If  his  usual  sense  of  timing 
hasn't  failed  him,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
most  daring  urban  redevelopment  program  in 
the  United  States  will  gel  under  way  on  sched- 
ule—just in  time  for  the  election  campaign. 
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The  machines  pay  off  in  something  mightier 
than  cash — a  chance  to  Beat  the  System, 
do  a  little  harmless  cheating,  work  off 
your  aggressions,  and  make  the  world  behave. 

EACH  year  Americans  spend  in  excess  oi 
$400,000,000  for  the  right  to  trigger  silvery 
steel  balls  over  a  smooth,  glass-enclosed  surface 
covered  with  a  variety  of  nippers,  bumpers,  and 
electrically  wired  obstacles  and  holes.  This 
money  is  not  invested  in  the  hope  of  winning 
anything.  Pinball— except  in  a  few  isolated  areas 
—doesn't  pay  off  in  cash  or  prizes.  Depending 
upon  his  score,  the  winner  receives  only  the 
privilege  of  playing  one  or  more  games  for 
nothing.  It  is  at  this  point,  when  the  pinballer 
has  only  to  press  a  button  to  start  a  new  game, 
that  he  achieves  his  goal.  Why  is  this  so  satisfy- 
ing? What  makes  pinball  such  an  attractive 
pastime? 

Though  these  questions  could  conceivably  be 
answered  through  a  psychoanalytic  study  of  pin- 
ball players,  no  such  depth  analysis  has  been 
attempted  here.  Nor  is  this  article  the  out- 
growth of  systematic  motivation  research.  To 
be  sure,  some  players  were  interviewed— in 
luncheonettes,  railroad  stations,  and  amusement 
centers— but,  for  the  rest,  what  follows  is  based 
on  a  study  of  nothing  but  my  own  addiction  to 
those  clanging  machines,  which  so  frequently 


consume  a  large  portion  of  my  lunch  hour  and 
too  much,  perhaps,  of  my  income. 

Let's  make  sure  at  the  outset  that  we  have 
our  frames  of  reference  straight.  Pinball  ma- 
chines are  not  to  be  confused  with  contraptions 
variously  described  as  "slot"  machines  or  "one- 
armed  bandits,"  whose  awards  to  winning  players 
are  measured  in  cash.  Manufacturers  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  object  of  the  sport  is  enter- 
tainment, and  not  monetary  gain— for  the  player, 
that  is. 

The  nickel's  worth  of  entertainment  lies  en- 
closed in  cabinets  whose  external  appearances 
are  gaudily  attractive  and  whose  "guts"  are  a 
maze  of  thousands  of  interconnecting  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  parts,  all  sensitively  co-ordi- 
nated to  control  the  pattern  of  the  game.  Exter- 
nally, a  pinball  machine  consists  of  a  sloped, 
glass-covered  playing  board  set  on  four  sturdy 
legs,  with  a  vertical  panel  to  the  rear  on  which 
is  registered— usually  with  brilliantly  flashing 
lights  and  loud  noises— the  progress  of  the  game. 
The  player's  nickel  buys  the  right  to  trigger 
five  carefully  polished  steel  balls  over  the  play- 
ing surface.  Although  the  layouts  of  both  the 
playing  board  and  the  score  panel  differ  widely 
from  machine  to  machine,  the  object  of  the 
game  is  always  the  same:  to  control  the  course 
of  the  ball— avoiding  certain  obstacles  and 
meeting  others— so  that  the  score  attained  is  as 
far  as  possible  above  the  free-game  minimum. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  major  concern  to  pin- 
ball manufacturers  that  their  customers  main- 
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tain  a  high  level  of  motivation.  For  one  player 
I  interviewed,  this  had  decidedly  sexual  over- 
tones. 

"If  I  could  win  on  every  try,"  he  said,  "there'd 
be  no  fun  to  this  game;  losing  every  time  would 
make  me  quit,  too.  It's  like  chasing  a  woman. 
There's  always  that  chance  you'll  catch  her.  But 
if  you  knew  for  certain,  the  chase  would  hardly 
be  worth  it." 

This  delicate  balance  between  success  and 
failure  is  of  prime  importance.  A  number  of 
companies  employ  their  own  shop  workers  to 
simulate  field  conditions  and  determine  whether 
a  new  machine  is  operating  at  the  desired 
win/lose  ratio.  As  a  general  rule,  this  involves 
a  75  per  cent  return  for  the  player;  that  is,  for 
every  four  nickels  invested,  the  machine  is 
"tuned"  to  yield  three  free  replays.  Naturally, 
depending  on  the  individual's  skill,  this  ratio 
can  vary  widely;  but  it  is  the  hope  of  manu- 
facturers, nonetheless,  that  the  player's  level  of 
aspiration  can  be  maintained  just  slightly  higher 
than  his  achievement.  The  term,  "came-close 
appeal,"  is  used  synonymously  with  "try-again 
appeal,"  as  a  byword  in  the  industry. 

To  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  profitable  yet 
psychologically  meaningful  ratio,  distributors 
place  meters  inside  the  machine,  which  register 
the  number  of  free  as  opposed  to  paid-for  games. 
I  am  all  but  certain— having  been  the  steady 
devotee  of  a  particular  machine— that  repairmen 
have,  in  fact,  made  necessary  alterations  in  either 
the  wiring  or  the  slope  of  the  cabinet  in  order 
to  counterbalance  what  has  recently  been,  for 
me,  a  long  string  of  victories.  This  is  not  meant 
facetiously.  It  is  a  common  practice  among  dis- 
tributors to  permit  machines  to  "pay  off"  for  a 
few  days  and  then  to  insure  that  the  "pay-off" 
percentage  dramatically  changes. 

As  an  additional  source  of  motivation,  manu- 
facturers give  players  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
little  cheating  without  being  "found  out"  by  the 
machine.  Legs  are  attached  to  the  cabinet  not 
too  rigidly  in  order  to  permit  pinballers  to  exer- 
cise their  skill  in  slightly  rocking  or  pushing 
the  machine  so  as  to  deflect  the  course  of  the 
ball.  (This  is  commonly  called  "gunching,"  a 
word  whose  etymology  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover.) The  novice  can  be  identified  easily.  He 
plays  it  straight,  not  because  of  a  severely  puni- 
tive superego,  but  simply  because  he  has  not  yet 
discovered  the  opportunity  and  the  challenge. 
And  challenge  it  is,  for  each  machine  is  equipped 
with  a  delicate  mechanism  which— if  the  cabinet 
is  rocked  too  severely— causes  the  machine  to 
quit  operating  (until  another  nickel  is  inserted) 


while  the  word  TILT  is  registered  in  sickly 
colors  on  the  score  panel. 

Nothing  is  more  infuriating  to  the  seasoned 
player  than  to  have  the  tilt  sign  register  just  as 
he  is  approaching  a  winning  score.  Yet,  there  is 
little  question  but  that  the  joy  of  winning  at 
pinball  is  all  the  greater  if  it  is  attained  through 
successful  "gunching."  I  have,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  asked  my  lunch-hour  coterie  of  pinballers 
to  join  me  in  an  experiment  in  which— for  a  few 
games— we  allowed  each  ball  to  ride  its  own 
course,  with  no  attempt  to  alter  it  by  touching 
the  machine.  Quite  apart  from  the  muscle  strain 
involved  in  suppressing  the  impulse  to  "gunch," 
we  found  that  even  when  the  balls  did  reach  the 
right  holes,  and  free  games  were  won,  the  satis- 
faction involved  was  not  great.  As  one  player 
put  it:  "The  machine  did  it,  not  me." 

SPIN   AND   TOUC  H 

THE  experienced  pinballer  should  know, 
of  course,  that  intricate  though  it  is,  the 
machine  does  not  warrant  the  niceties  which  he 
expends  on  it.  Contrary  to  what  experience 
must  tell  him,  for  example,  the  player  frequently 
"shoots"  as  if  the  gauge  attached  to  the  plunger 
could  really  be  used  to  release  the  ball  in  exactly 
the  desired  direction  and  with  exactly  the  desired 
results.  Many  devotees  can  be  seen  lingering  over 
the  release  of  the  plunger— even  twisting  it  to 
give  the  ball  the  desired  "english,"  or  spin— as 
if  the  point  and  "touch"  of  the  release  were 
absolutely  crucial.  In  a  gross  sort  of  way,  of 
course,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  distance  the 
plunger  is  pulled  affects  the  play.  But  this 
obvious  fact  is  embellished  and  adorned  and 
graced  with  frilly  perfectionism  that  suggests 
a  wholly  unwarranted  respect  for  the  machine. 

Perhaps  what  we  have  here  are  quite  logical 
responses  on  the  part  of  men  to  whom  the  ma- 
chine has  been  oversold.  Perhaps  the  really 
convinced  pinballer  is  struggling  to  gain  some 
degree  of  security  in  an  age  in  which  button- 
pushing  leaves  little  to  do.  In  the  pinball  parlor, 
the  player  fancies,  there  is  a  machine  he  can  do 
something  about,  a  contraption  he  can  meet  on 
equal  terms,  an  industrial  challenge  he  can 
manipulate  and  master.  To  prove  it,  he  must 
first  deify  the  machine.  Only  then  does  the 
practice  of  his  crafty  (but  irrelevant)  techniques 
become  appropriate  and  satisfying. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  pinballer  in- 
vests his  nickel,  he  pits  himself— his  own  skill— 
against  the  combined  skills  of  American  indus- 
try. The  player  is  aware,  of  course,  that  there 
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arc  no  legal  oi  ethical  implications  in  "gunch- 
ing,"  l>iii  he  can  imagine  the  threatening  figure 
ol  the  Chicago  manufacturer  standing  over  his 
shoulder,  saying,  in  effect: 

'  Look  here,  bud.  I've  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars building  this  machine.  It'll  cost  you  a  nickel 
every  time  you  play  it.  The  rules  are  right  there 
in  front  ol  you;  you  get  wise,  and  try  to  cheat 
me  out  ol  .1  free  game,  and  I'll  have  the  machine 
quit  on  you— until  you  give  me  another  nickel." 
W  hat  a  supreme  satisfaction  it  is  to  outwit  an 
industry  at  so  small  a  risk. 

Frankly,  I  rather  doubt  that  the  loss  to  owners 
would  be  very  great  if  there  were  no  tilt  mech- 
anism. How  many  free  games  would  the  owners 
lose  if  it  were  removed?  Not  very  many.  I  rather 
think  the  tilt  represents  an  essential  challenge, 
a  "come  on"  consciously  thought  out  by  the 
manufacturers.  They  must  know— as  I  have  my- 
self observed— that  it  is  rare  for  a  player  to  leave 
a  machine  in  disgust  after  being  penalized  for 
tilting.  The  usual  reaction  is  an  intensification 
of  the  will  to  win.  "I'll  show  you,  wise  guy,"  1 
heard  one  player  mutter  to  the  tilted  machine. 

And  the  majority  of  players  to  whom  I've 
spoken  report— as  I  have  found— that  playing  off 
free  games  is  infinitely  less  satisfying  than  win- 
ning them,  an  experience  made  more  pleasur- 
able by  still  another  "gimmick."  Pinball  scores 
are  not  tallied  in  small  numbers;  on  the  con- 
trary, points  won  are  usually  in  units  of  10,000, 
so  that  a  winning  score  runs  to  four  or  five 
million  points.  It  isn't  very  often  that  a  man  can 
invest  a  nickel  and  win  five  million  anything. 
Somehow,  as  he  looks  at  his  score,  the  player  gets 
the  feeling  that  he's  succeeding  in  winning  some- 
thing big;  his  is  the  classic  success  story— from 
rags  to  riches  in  no  time  at  all. 

BEATING    THE  MACHINE 

BU  T  victory  in  pinball  is  not  always  easily 
attained,  and  the  struggle  to  win  is  accom- 
panied by  strong  and  freely  expressed  emotions 
—so  strong  that  we  may  legitimately  doubt 
whether  only  a  game  and  a  nickel  are  involved. 
After  the  second  world  war,  during  the  height 
of  the  pinball  craze  in  Japan,  a  University  of 
Tokyo  professor  advanced  the  opinion  that 
flipping  the  steel  balls  was  essentially  a  means 
by  which  the  masses  ecu  Id  express  their  sense  of 
anger  at  their  poverty. 

The  American  pinballer  may  have  no  such 
object  for  his  aggressions,  yet— when  we  observe 
players  in  action— it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the 
machine  frequently  becomes  the  butt  of  angry 
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feelings.  Devotees  can  often  be  seen  beating  the 
daylights  out  of  the  machine.  Kicking,  slapping, 
punching,  to  say  nothing  of  colorful  epithets, 
are  not  uncommon.  The  player  behaves  for  all 
the  world  as  any  of  us  might  like  to  when  our 
environment  just  won't  be  controlled.  Who  can 
say  how  many  wives  and  bosses  have  been  saved 
from  physical  abuse  by  pinball  machines?  Mil- 
lions of  nickels  are,  perhaps,  being  spent  in 
quest  of  a  co-operative  cathartic  object,  far 
cheaper  and  less  painful  than  twenty-five  dollars' 
worth  of  psychoanalytic  time. 

'  For  myself,  I  have  noticed  that  I  am  most 
likely  to  make  a  lunch-hour  detour  to  my  favor- 
ite machine  on  those  days  when  I  am  feeling 
low,  when  things  just  haven't  gone  my  way. 
Here  the  game  becomes  something  more  than 
a  cheap  source  of  relaxation;  it  assumes  posi- 
tively therapeutic  proportions— if  I  win.  More- 
over, I  am  likely  on  blue  days  to  invest  more 
than  my  usual  quota  of  nickels  in  order  to 
achieve  the  approbation  symbolized  by  that 
sound  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  the  pinballing 
fraternity— the  steady  clicking  of  the  meter  as  the 
free  games  are  registered.  Back  into  the  pocket 
go  the  stack  of  unneeded  nickels;  life  can  be 
controlled  after  all. 

From  studying  the  emotional  responses  of  pin- 
ballers  to  the  progress  of  the  game,  one  can  in 
fact  gather  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  what  is 
transpiring  on  the  playing  board  without  so 
much  as  looking  at  the  machine  itself.  Whole 
spectra  of  emotions  are  displayed  here— from 
anxiety  to  resignation,  from  depression  to  ela- 
tion, and  from  courageous  determination  to 
abject  defeatism. 

The  psychologist  would  be  hard  put,  more- 
over, to  find  more  sincere  and  complete  expres- 
sions of  bodily  empathy  than  those  which  the 
player  exhibits  toward  the  spinning  ball.  We 
are  not  surprised,  of  course,  to  find  the  boxing 
fan  wincing  and  weaving  before  his  TV  set,  or 
the  Dodger  rooter  taking  a  half  swing  with  his 
favorite  batter.  Sugar  Ray  Robinson  and  Duke 
Snider  are,  after  all,  human  beings,  and  it  is  easy 
enough  for  the  rapt  spectator  to  identify  with 
them.  In  the  pinball  parlor,  however,  we  find 
players  twisting  and  contorting  in  the  effort  to 
influence  the  "behavior"  of  a  wholly  inanimate 
object— as  if  by  a  pure  projection  of  the  will.  I 
have  heard  of  one  devotee  who  contended,  not 
entirely  facetiously,  that  successful  play  was 
mainly  a  matter  of  footwork! 

The  playing  board  is,  in  any  event,  not  unlike 
the  pinballer's  own  field  of  experience.  He 
knows— well  before  he  approaches  the  machine— 
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the  meaning  of  obstacles  to  attainment;  he  know  s 
what  ii  feels  like  to  be  bumped  aside  just  when 
you  think  you've  made  it;  he  has  come  close 
before,  only  to  fail.  I  have  often  thought  that 
the  response  of  a  player  to  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  events  before  him  represents  a  valid 
gauge  of  his  own  personality  structure.  1  am  not 
suggesting  that  pinball  supplant  the  Rorschach 
inkhlot  cards  as  a  projective  test  of  personality. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  the  player  who  shows 
resignation  after  the  third  ball,  lor  example,  is 
a  very  different  fish  from  the  one  who  sets  his 
jaws  with  determination  at  the  fifth  ball  when 
there  are  still  3,000,000  points  to  be  won.  I  have 
watched  one  student  repeatedly  begin  a  new 
game  after  the  fourth  ball  when  his  score  didn't 
portend  victory,  and  have  seen  others  use  their 
flippers  with  courage  until  the  fifth  and  final 
ball  had  come  to  rest. 

The  remarkable  lure  of  pinball  has  been 
demonstrated  outside  the  United  States  in  areas 
as  culturally  heterogeneous  as  England,  North 
Africa,  and  South  Africa.  Japan  especially  has 
been  taken  by  the  game;  in  one  year  alone  the 
Japanese  spent  almost  12  per  cent  of  their 
national  budget  in  pinball  parlors.  In  Tokyo 
machines  have  been  used  in  doctors'  offices  to 
keep  waiting  patients  busy,  and  addiction  to 
the  game  has  been  the  cause  of  a  number  of 
divorces  and  at  least  one  suicide,  in  which  the 
victim  was  found  tightly  clutching  the  cursed 
steel  balls. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  pinball  is  played 


more  often  by  men  than  by  women,  nor  pri- 
marily by  persons  at  any  given  socio-economh  or 
cultural  levels.  I  have  observed  women  playing 
like  veterans,  with  all  the  grunts  and  muscular 
responsiveness  of  steady  devotees.  I  know  of 
one  aging  professor  of  history  who  has  not 
missed  his  daily  half-hour  of  pinball  in  more 
than  two  years,  and  in  my  own  hangout— a 
Washington  luncheonette  which  happens  to  be 
near  the  State  Department— I  am  no  longer 
startled  to  find  a  number  of  striped-pants  figures 
at  my  side,  gunching  in  their  spare  time. 

The  question  as  to  what,  exactly,  is  involved 
in  winning  at  pinball  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  long  court  battles.  Most  rulings  have  indi- 
cated—correctly, I  think— that  the  game  is  a  com- 
bination of  luck  (i.e.,  gambling)  and  skill.  Jurists 
have  had  greater  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  free  games  represent  "things  of 
value." 

Psychologically,  at  least,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  do,  for  the  winner  achieves  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  a  few  cherished  dreams  closer 
to  reality.  He  has  shown  his  industrial  masters 
that  he  can  beat  them  at  their  own  game  and  not 
be  apprehended.  He  has  mastered  the  machine 
and  made  it  do  his  bidding;  he  has  amassed  a 
fortune  in  points;  and,  if  you  don't  believe  he 
did  it  himself,  just  stand  aside  and  he'll  show 
you  he  can  do  it  again.  If  only  in  a  darkened 
corner  of  a  railroad  station,  he  has  freely  ex- 
pressed his  irritation  with  reality,  and  made  the 
world  behave.  All  for  only  a  nickel. 


Thornton  Wilder 


"A  PLATFORM 
AND  A  PASSION  OR  TWO 


One  of  America  s  most  revered — and 
revolutionary — playwrights  tells  how  he  is 
trying  to  shake  up  the  theatre,  and  why. 
Adapted  from  his  preface  to  a  forthcoming 
collection  of  his  three  major  plays:  Our  Town, 
The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth,  and  The  Matchmaker. 

TO  W  ARD  the  end  of  the  'twenties  I 
began  to  lose  pleasure  in  going  to  the 
theatre.  I  ceased  to  believe  in  the  stories  I 
saw  presented  there.  When  I  did  go  it  was  to 
admire  some  secondary  aspect  of  the  play,  the 
work  of  a  great  actor  or  director  or  designer. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  the  conviction  was  grow- 
ing in  me  that  the  theatre  was  the  greatest  of  all 
the  arts.  I  felt  that  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  it  in  my  time  and  that  it  was  fulfilling 
only  a  small  part  of  its  potentialities.  I  was 
filled  with  admiration  for  presentations  of  classi- 
cal works  by  Max  Reinhardt  and  Louis  Jouvet 
and  the  Old  Vic,  as  I  was  by  the  best  plays  of 
my  time,  like  "Desire  Under  the  Elms"  and 
"The  Front  Page":  but  it  was  with  a  grudging 
admiration,  for  at  heart  /  didn't  believe  a  word 
of  them.  I  was  like  a  schoolmaster  grading  a 
paper:  to  each  of  these  offerings  I  gave  an  A-|-, 
but  the  condition  of  mind  of  one  grading  a 
paper  is  not  that  of  one  being  overwhelmed 
by  an  artistic  creation.  The  response  we  make 
when  we  "believe"  a  work  of  the  imagination 
is  that  of  saying:  "This  is  the  way  things  are. 
I  have  alwavs  known  it  without  being  fullv 
aware  that  I  knew  it.  Now  in  the  presence 
of  this  play  or  novel  or  poem  (or  picture  or 
piece  of  music)  I  know  that  I  know  it."  It  is 
this  form  of  knowledge  which  Plato  called  "recol- 


lection." We  have  all  murdered,  in  thought; 
and  been  murdered.  We  have  all  seen  the  ridicu- 
lous in  estimable  persons  and  in  ourselves.  We 
have  all  known  terror  as  well  as  enchantment. 
Imaginative  literature  has  nothing  to  say  to 
those  who  do  not  recognize— who  cannot  be 
reminded— of  such  conditions.  Of  all  the  arts 
the  theatre  is  best  endowed  to  awaken  this 
recollection  within  us— to  believe  is  to  say  "yes"; 
but  in  the  theatres  of  my  time  I  did  not  feel 
mvself  prompted  to  any  such  grateful  and  self- 
forgetting  acquiescence. 

This  dissatisfaction  worried  me.  I  was  not 
ready  to  condemn  myself  as  blase  and  over- 
fastidious,  for  I  knew  that  I  was  still  capable 
of  belief.  I  believed  every  word  of  Ulysses  and 
of  Proust  and  of  The  Magic  Mountain,  as  I 
did  of  hundreds  of  plays  when  I  read  them. 
It  was  on  the  stage  that  imaginative  narration 
became  false.  Finally,  my  dissatisfaction  passed 
into  resentment.  I  began  to  feel  that  the  theatre 
was  not  only  inadequate,  it  was  evasive:  if  did 
not  wish  to  draw  upon  its  deeper  potentialities. 
I  found  the  word  for  it:  it  aimed  to  be  soothing. 
The  tragic  had  no  heat:  the  comic  had  no  bite: 
the  social  criticism  failed  to  indict  us  with  respon- 
sibility. 

I  began  to  search  for  the  point  where  the 
theatre  had  run  off  the  track,  where  it  had 
chosen— and  been  permitted— to  become  a  minor 
art  and  an  inconsequential  diversion. 

The  trouble  began  in  the  nineteenth  centurv 
and  was  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  middle 
classes— thev  wanted  their  theatre  soothing. 
There's  nothing  Wrong  with  the  middle  classes 
in  themselves.  We  know  that  now.  The  United 
States  and  Scandinavia  and  Germany  are  middle- 
class  countries,  so  completely  so  that  they  have 
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lost  the  very  memory  of  their  once  despised  and 
ludicrous  inferiority  (they  had  been  interior 
not  only  to  the  aristocracy  but,  in  human  dig- 
nity, to  the  peasantry).  When  a  middle  class 
is  new,  however,  there  is  much  that  is  wrong 
with  it.  When  it  is  emerging  under  the  shadow 
of  an  aristocracy,  from  the  myth  and  prestige 
of  those  well-born  Higher-ups,  it  is  alternately 
insecure  and  aggressively  complacent.  It  must 
find  its  justification  and  reassurance  in  making 
money  and  displaying  it.  To  this  day,  members 
of  the  middle  classes  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy  feel  themselves  to  be  a  little  ridiculous  and 
humiliated. 

The  prestige  of  aristocracies  is  based  upon 
a  dreary  untruth:  that  moral  superiority  and 
the  qualifications  for  leadership  are  transmit- 
table  through  the  chromosomes,  and  the  secon- 
dary lie,  that  the  environment  afforded  by  privi- 
lege and  leisure  tends  to  nurture  the  flowers 
of  the  spirit.  An  aristocracy,  defending  and 
fostering  its  lie,  extracts  from  the  arts  only 
such  elements  as  can  further  its  interests,  the 
aroma  and  not  the  sap,  the  grace  and  not  the 
trenchancy. 

Equally  harmful  to  culture  is  the  newly 
arrived  middle  class.  In  the  English-speaking 
world  the  middle  classes  came  into  power  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  gained  control 
over  the  theatre.  They  were  pious,  law-abiding, 
and  industrious.  They  were  assured  of  eternal 
life  in  the  next  world  and,  in  this,  they  were 
squarely  seated  on  Property  and  the  privileges 
that  accompany  it.  They  were  attended  by 
devoted  servants  who  knew  their  place.  They 
were  benevolent  within  certain  limits,  but  chose 
to  ignore  wide  tracts  of  injustice  and  stupidity 
in  the  world  about  them;  and  they  shrank  from 
contemplating  those  elements  within  themselves 
that  were  ridiculous,  shallow,  and  harmful. 
They  distrusted  the  passions  and  tried  to  deny 
them.  Their  questions  about  the  nature  of  life 
seemed  to  be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  demon- 
stration of  financial  status  and  by  conformity 
to  some  clearly  established  rules  of  decorum. 
These  were  precarious  positions:  abysses  yawned 
on  either  side.  The  air  was  loud  with  questions 
that  must  not  be  asked. 

These  middle-class  audiences  fashioned  a 
theatre  which  could  not  disturb  them.  They 
thronged  to  melodrama  (which  deals  with  tragic 
possibilities  in  such  a  way  that  you  know  from 
the  beginning  that  all  will  end  happily)  and  to 
sentimental  drama  (which  accords  a  total  license 
to  the  supposition  that  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought)  and  to  comedies  in  which  the  char- 


acters were  so  represented  that  they  always  re- 
sembled someone  else  and  not  oneself.  Between 
the  plays  that  Sheridan  wrote  in  his  twenties 
and  the  first  works  of  Wilde  and  Shaw  there  was 
no  play  of  even  moderate  interest  written  in  the 
English  language.  (Unless  you  happen  to  admire 
and  except  Shelley's  The  Cenci.)  These  audi- 
ences, however,  also  thronged  to  Shakespeare. 
How  did  they  shield  themselves  against  his  prob- 
ing? How  did  they  smother  the  theatre— and 
with  such  effect  that  it  smothers  us  still?  The  box- 
set  was  already  there,  the  curtain,  the  proscenium, 
but  not  taken  "seriously"— it  was  a  convenience 
in  view  of  the  weather  in  northern  countries. 
They  took  it  seriously  and  emphasized  and  en- 
hanced everything  that  thus  removed,  cut  off, 
and  boxed  the  action;  they  increasingly  shut  the 
play  up  into  a  museum  showcase. 

Let  us  examine  why  the  box-set  stage  stifles 
the  life  in  drama  and  why  and  how  it  militates 
against  belief. 

JUGGLING    WITH  TIME 

EVERY  action  which  has  ever  taken  place 
—every  thought,  every  emotion— has  taken 
place  only  once,  at  one  moment  in  time  and 
place.  "I  love  you,"  "I  rejoice,"  "I  suffer,"  have 
been  said  and  felt  many  billions  of  times,  and 
never  twice  the  same.  Every  person  who  has 
ever  lived  has  lived  an  unbroken  succession  ol 
unique  occasions.  Yet  the  more  one  is  aware  oi 
this  individuality  in  experience  (innumerable1 
innumerable!)  the  more  one  becomes  attentive 
to  what  these  disparate  moments  have  in  com- 
mon, to  repetitive  patterns.  As  an  artist  (or 
listener  or  beholder)  which  "truth"  do  you 
prefer— that  of  the  isolated  occasion,  or  that 
which  includes  and  resumes  the  innumerable? 
Which  truth  is  more  worth  telling?  Every  age 
differs  in  this.  Is  the  Venus  de  Milo  "one 
woman"?  Is  the  play  Macbeth  the  story  of  "one 
destiny"?  The  theatre  is  admirably  fitted  to 
tell  both  truths.  It  has  one  foot  planted  firmly 
in  the  particular,  since  each  actor  before  us 
(even  when  he  wears  a  mask!)  is  indubitably 
a  living  breathing  "one";  yet  it  tends  and  strains 
to  exhibit  a  general  truth  since  its  relation  to 
a  specific  "realistic"  truth  is  confused  and  under- 
mined by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  accumulation  ol 
untruths,  pretenses,  and  fiction. 

All  the  arts  depend  on  preposterous  fictions, 
but  the  theatre  is  the  most  preposterous  ol  all. 
Imagine  asking  us  to  believe  that  we  are  in 
Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  thai  Mr. 
Billington  is  a  Moor,  and  that  he  is  about  to 
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stifle  the  much-admired  Miss  Huckaby  with  a 
pillow:  and  imagine  trying  to  make  us  believe 
that  people  ever  talked  in  blank  verse— more 
than  that:  that  people  were  ever  so  marvelously 
articulate.  The  theatre  is  a  lily  that  inexplicably 
arises  from  a  jungle  of  weedy  falsities.  Yet  it  is 
preciselv  from  the  tension  produced  by  all  this 
absurdity,  "contrary  to  fact,"  that  it  is  able  to 
create  such  poetry,  power,  enchantment,  and 
truth. 

The  novel  is  pre-eminently  the  vehicle  of  the 
unique  occasion,  the  theatre  of  the  generalized 
one.  It  is  through  the  theatre's  power  to  raise 
the  exhibited  individual  action  into  the  realm 
of  idea  and  type  and  universal  that  it  is  able 
to  evoke  our  belief.  But  power  is  precisely  what 
those  nineteenth-century  audiences  did  not- 
dared  not— confront.  They  tamed  it  and  drew 
its  teeth:  squeezed  it  into  that  removed  show- 
case. They  loaded  the  stage  with  specific  ob- 
jects, because  every  concrete  object  on  the  stage 
fixes  and  narrows  the  action  to  one  moment  in 
time  and  place.  (Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  no  one— except  oc- 
casionallv  a  ruler— ever  sits  down?  There  were 
not  even  chairs  on  the  English  or  Spanish  stages 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  I.)  So  it  was  by  a  jugglery 
with  time  that  the  middle  classes  devitalized  the 
theatre.  When  you  emphasize  place  in  the 
theatre,  you  drag  down  and  limit  and  harness 
time  to  it.  You  thrust  the  action  back  into  past 
time,  whereas  it  is  precisely  the  glory  of  the  stage 
that  it  is  always  "now"  there.  Under  such  pro- 
duction methods  the  characters  are  all  dead  be- 
fore the  action  starts.  You  don't  have  to  pay 
deeplv  from  your  heart's  participation.  Xo 
great  age  in  the  theatre  ever  attempted  to  cap- 
ture the  audience's  belief  through  this  kind  of 
specification  and  localization.  I  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  theatre  because  I  was  unable 
to  lend  credence  to  such  childish  attempts  to 
be  "real." 

THE  TORCH  RACE 

IB  EG  AX  writing  one-act  plays  that  tried  to 
capture  not  verisimilitude  but  reality.  In  The 
Happy  Journey  to  Trenton  and  Camden  four 
kitchen  chairs  represent  an  automobile  and  a 
family  travels  seventy  miles  in  twenty  minutes. 
Ninety  years  go  by  in  The  Long  Christmas 
Dinner.  In  Pullman  Car  Hiawatha  some  more 
plain  chairs  serve  as  berths  and  we  hear  the 
very  vital  statistics  of  the  towns  and  fields  that 
passengers  are  traversing:  we  hear  their  thoughts; 
we  even  hear  the  planets  over  their  heads.  In 
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Chinese  drama  a  character,  by  straddling  a  stick, 
conveys  to  us  that  he  is  on  horseback.  In  almost 
every  Xo  play  of  the  Japanese  an  actor  makes 
a  tour  of  the  stage  and  we  know  that  he  is 
making  a  long  journey.  Think  of  the  ubiquity 
that  Shakespeare's  stage  afforded  for  the  battle 
scenes  at  the  close  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Antony 
(Did  Cleopatra.  As  we  see  them  today  what  a  cut- 
ting and  hacking  of  the  text  takes  place— what 
condescension,  A\hat  contempt  for  his  dra- 
maturgy. 

Our  Town  is  not  offered  as  a  picture  of  life 
in  a  Xew  Hampshire  village:  or  as  a  speculation 
about  the  conditions  of  life  after  death  (that 
element  I  merely  took  from  Dante's  Purgatory). 
It  is  an  attempt  to  find  a  value  above  all  price 
for  the  smallest  events  in  our  daily  life.  I  have 
made  the  claim  as  preposterous  as  possible,  for 
I  have  set  the  village  against  the  largest  dimen- 
sions of  time  and  place.  The  recurrent  words 
in  this  play  (few  have  noticed  it)  are  "hundreds," 
"thousands,"  and  "millions."  Emily's  joys  and 
griefs,  her  algebra  lessons  and  her  birthday 
presents— what  are  they  when  we  consider  all 
the  billions  of  girls  who  have  lived,  who  are 
living,  and  who  will  live?  Each  individual's 
assertion  to  an  absolute  reality  can  only  be 
inner,  very  inner.  And  here  the  method  of  stag- 
ing finds  its  justification— in  the  first  two  acts 
there  are  at  least  a  few  chairs  and  tables:  but 
when  she  revisits  the  earth  and  the  kitchen  to 
which  she  descended  on  her  twelfth  birthday, 
the  very  chairs  and  table  are  gone.  Our  claim, 
our  hope,  our  despair  are  in  the  mind— not  in 
things,  not  in  "scenery."  Moliere  said  that  for 
the  theatre  all  he  needed  was  a  platform  and  a 
passion  or  two.  The  climax  of  this  play  needs 
only  five  square  feet  of  boarding  and  the  pas- 
sion to  know  what  life  means  to  us. 

The  Matchmaker  is  an  only  slightly  modified 
version  of  The  Merchant  of  Yonkers  which  I 
wrote  in  the  year  after  I  had  written  Our  Town. 
One  way  to  shake  off  the  nonsense  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century staging  is  to  make  fun  of  it.  This 
play  parodies  the  stock  company  plays  that  I 
used  to  see  at  Ye  Liberty  Theatre,  Oakland, 
California,  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  have  already 
read  small  theses  in  German  comparing  it  with 
the  great  Austrian  original  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  scholars  are  very  bewildered.  There's  most 
of  the  plot  (except  that  our  friend  Dolly  Levi 
is  not  in  Xestroy's  play):  there  are  some  of  the 
tags;  but  it's  all  "about"  quite  different  matters. 
Xestroy's  wonderful  and  sardonic  plays  are- 
like  most  of  Moliere's  and  Goldoni's— "about" 
the  havoc  that  people  create  in  their  own  lives 
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and  in  those  about  them  through  the  wrong- 
headed  illusions  the)  cherish.  My  play  is  about 
the  aspirations  of  the  young  (and  not  only  of  the 
young)  for  a  fuller,  freer  participation  in  life. 
Imagine  an  Austrian  pharmacist  going  to  the 
shelf  to  draw  from  a  bottle  which  he  knows  to 
contain  a  stinging  corrosive  liquid,  guaranteed 
to  remove  warts  and  wens;  and  imagine  his  sur- 
prise when  he  discovers  that  it  has  been  filled 
with  very  American  birch-bark  beer. 

The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth  begins,  also,  by  mak- 
ing fun  of  old-fashioned  playwriting;  but  the 
audience  soon  perceives  that  he  is  seeing  "two 
times  at  once."  The  Antrobus  family  is  living 
both  in  prehistoric  times  and  in  a  New  Jersey 
commuter's  suburb  today.  Again  the  events  of 
our  homely  daily  life— this  time  the  family  life 
—are  depicted  against  the  vast  dimensions  of 
time  and  place.  It  was  written  on  the  eve  of  our 
entrance  into  the  war  and  under  strong  emotion, 
and  I  think  it  mostlv  comes  alive  under  condi- 
tions of  crisis.  It  has  been  often  charged  with 
being  a  bookish  fantasia  about  history,  full  of 
rather  bloodless  schoolmasterish  jokes.  But  to 
have  seen  it  in  Germany  soon  after  the  war,  in 
the  shattered  churches  and  beer  halls  that  were 


serving  as  theatres,  with  audiences  whose  price 
of  admission  meant  the  loss  of  a  meal  and  for 
whom  it  was  of  absorbing  interest  that  there  was 
a  "recipe  for  grass  soup  that  did  not  cause 
the  diarrhea,"  was  an  experience  that  was  not 
so  cool.  I  am  very  proud  that  this  year  it  has 
received  a  first  and  overwhelming  reception  in 
Warsaw. 

The  play  is  deeply  indebted  to  James  Joyce's 
Finne-gans  Wake.  I  should  be  very  happy  if, 
in  the  future,  some  author  should  feel  simi- 
larly indebted  to  any  work  of  mine.  Literature 
has  always  more  resembled  a  torch  race  than  a 
furious  dispute  among  heirs. 

The  theatre  has  lagged  behind  the  other  arts 
in  finding  the  "new  ways"  to  express  how  men 
and  women  think  and  feel  in  our  time.  I  am 
not  one  of  the  dramatists  we  are  looking  for.  I 
wish  I  were.  I  hope  I  have  played  a  part  in 
preparing  the  way  for  them.  I  am  not  an  in- 
novator but  a  rediscoverer  of  forgotten  goods 
and  I  hope  a  remover  of  obtrusive  bric-a-brac. 
And  as  I  view  the  work  of  my  contemporaries 
I  seem  to  feel  that  I  am  exceptional  in  one 
thing— I  give  (don't  I?)  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing enormously  enjoyed  it? 


RUTHVEN  TODD 

AN  AUTUMN  WOOD 

shapes  of  summer  haunt  the  autumn  wood 
As  now  the  year  goes  slowly  to  its  end. 
What  remains  is  nothing  if  not  good. 

The  heat  of  August  still  stirs  in  the  blood 
And  winter's  memory  must  to  itself  pretend 
Shapes  of  summer  haunt  the  autumn  wood. 

Where  dappled  by  the  shadows  once  she  stood 
The  reddened  leaves  twist  loose  and  now  descend; 
What  remains  is  nothing  il  not  good. 

Alone  I  strive  to  catch  again  the  mood; 

While  ghostly  pictures  with  the  shadows  blend, 

Shapes  of  summer  haunt  the  autumn  wood. 

Though  squirrels  scamper  in  a  hunt  for  food 
The  mind's  hard  kernel  will  itself  defend; 
What  remains  is  nothing  il  not  good. 

Beneath  these  barren  trees  I  stand  and  brood, 
Cherishing  memories  which  time  cannot  amend. 
Shapes  of  summer  haunt  the  autumn  wood. 
What  remains     nothing  il  not  good. 


By  peter  margolies 
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hat  happened  when  a  Something-for-IVothing 
spree  hit  one  American  family  I  and  its 
neighbors) — and  the  hangover  it  left  for 
housewives.  Boy  Scouts,  storekeepers,  an  open- 
handed  advertiser,  and  three  big  magazines. 

ON  February  9,  1957,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  story  which  opened  as  follows: 

A  blizzard  of  coupons— 10  cents  off  on  this 
item,  15  on  that  one— inundated  the  nation 
last  week.  It  set  off  a  stcrm  of  controversy  on 
Madison  Avenue  as  to  the  merit  of  the  coupon 
as  a  marketing  device. 

Madison  Avenue  be  damned!  The  controversy 
was  settled  in  Amityville,  Long  Island,  by  a 
group  of  nine  families  in  a  middle-class  housing 
development,  and,  no  doubt,  by  other  groups 
elsewhere  in  the  nation  who  throve  for  a  short 
time  on  the  hitherto  forbidden  fruit  of  Some- 
thing-for-Nothing.  Their  verdict:  The  coupon 
is  a  darling  marketing  device,  with  happy  effects 
on  the  family  treasury,  but  it  is  also  a  threat 
to  the  health,  sanity,  and  moral  stature  of  those 
who  use  it. 

To  explain  fully  the  impact  of  the  coupon  in 
Amityville  it  is  necessary  to  recount  my  family's 
experience  from  the  beginning,  which  came 
quietly  on  January  30.  One  of  our  neighbors 
called  his  wife  that  afternoon  to  report  that  a 
certain  advertisement  by  Swift  and  Company, 
packers  of  meat  and  its  by-products,  appearing 
in  Life,  Look,  and  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
contained  coupons  which,  in  certain  stores,  were 


being  accepted  as  currency.  The  issues  of  Life 
and  Look  containing  the  advertisement  were,  he 
said,  already  scarce  on  newsstands,  having  been 
out  for  a  few  days;  but  the  Journal  had  just  been 
published  and  was  available  in  large  quantities. 
He  reported  that  a  colleague  of  his  had  bought 
over  S250  worth  of  food  and  other  goods  with 
coupons  clipped  from  Life  and  Look  the  previ- 
ous week.  "Buy!"  he  commanded,  and  hung  up. 

This  information  was  duly  relayed  to  my  wife 
within  minutes.  "Crazy,"  she  said,  and  our 
neighbor  agreed.  But  they  admitted  that  a  short 
time  spent  in  skeptical  investigation  might  not 
be  entirely  wasted. 

The  first  step  was  the  tentative  purchase  of  a 
single  copy  of  the  February  issue  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  at  thirty-five  cents.  The  ad  was 
there,  on  pages  twelve  and  thirteen:  a  plug  for 
Swift's  forthcoming  TV  show,  "Ruggles  of  Red 
Gap,"  pictures  of  several  TV  and  motion-picture 
stars,  and  twelve  coupons,  redeemable,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  advertisement,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  cents  each  toward  the  purchase  of  each  of 
the  twelve  Siuift  products  listed. 

This  was  disappointing.  Though  there  were 
seven  coupons  Avorth  ten  cents  each,  and  five 
worth  fifteen  cents  each,  it  hardly  seemed  worth 
while  to  buy  large  quantities  of  the  magazine  to 
receive  reductions  totaling  only  SI. 45  on  what 
might  prove  to  be  more  than  six  dollars'  worth 
of  merchandise,  besides  filling  the  refrigerator 
with  more  frankfurters  and  dog  food  than  any 
family  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  consume. 

However,  something  her  husband  had  said 
stuck  in  our  neighbor's  mind:  "Safeway  Stores 
are  honoring  these  coupons  on  anything,  and 
they're  as  good  as  cash!" 
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Though  still  inwardly  convinced  that  it 
couldn't  he  true,  the  women  made  timid  pur- 
chases of  a  few  more  Journals  from  local  stands 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Safeway  supermarket 
a  few  miles  away.  There  they  sought  out  the 
manager.  "Someone  told  us,"  our  neighbor  said, 
showing  him  the  coupons,  "that  you  cash  these 
things.   Is  it  true?" 

The  manager,  husy  checking  stock,  hardly 
looked.  "Sure,"  he  said,  "for  merchandise." 

"No,  no,"  she  said.  "You  don't  understand.  I 
mean,  do  you  honor  these  coupons  toward  the 
purchase  of  anything  in  the  store?  Anything 
at  all?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  manager.  "That's  our  policy. 
Been  doing  it  for  years." 

My  wife  took  things  in  hand.  "Look,"  she 
said,  "if  I  go  over  to  the  shelves  and  pick  up  a 
dollar's  worth  of  noodles,  will  you  accept  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  coupons  in  exchange,  and  let  us 
leave  without  paying  any  money?" 

"Absolutely,"  the  manager  said. 

The  women  looked  at  each  other,  wheeled, 
and  headed  for  the  door,  their  minds  on  only 
one  thing:  Journals! 

"Wait!"  the  manager  called  after  them. 
"There's  one  thing  I  can't  do,  I  can't  give  you 
cash  for  them.  Anything  else,  but  no  cash." 

They  smiled,  they  laughed,  they  left. 

Even  then  their  ingrained  doubt  prevailed. 
They  bought  seven  dollars'  worth  of  Journals 
and  brought  them  home  to  wait,  to  think— and 
to  clip.  The  instructions  were  specific:  coupons 
were  acceptable  only  if  cut  out  individually 
along  the  dotted  lines,  and  the  offer  expired  on 
March  15.  When  my  wife  presented  the  proposi- 
tion to  me  that  night,  I,  of  course,  knew  better. 
"You  can't  get  something  for  nothing  unless  it's 
illegal,  immoral,  or  both,"  I  said.  "It's  the  sys- 
tem." 

"Maybe  so,"  said  my  wife. 

THE    BOOM    STARTS  ROLLING 

E  WENT  that  night  to  the  Safeway 
store  together,  and  our  neighbors  came 
with  us.  We  had  clipped  coupons  worth  twenty- 
nine  dollars  from  twenty  Journals,  which  had 
cost  us  seven  dollars.  We  piled  twenty-nine 
dollars'  worth  of  meat,  frozen  vegetables, 
canned  goods,  and  assorted  non-food  items  into 
our  wagon,  and  our  neighbors  did  the  same.  It 
took  half  an  hour  to  count  our  coupons  at  the 
check-out  station.  Though  our  neighbors  had 
brought  a  message  from  New  York  to  the  effect 
that  two  of  the  fifteen-cent  coupons  (for  Swift's 


chicken,  and  Swift's  shortening,  later  col- 
loquialized  to  "chicken-and-fat")  were  not  being 
honored  by  Safeway  (reducing  the  "take"  per 
Journal  to  $1.15),  the  assistant  manager  on  duty 
that  night  seemed  unaware  of  this  restriction, 
and  we  cashed  all  our  coupons  without  difficulty. 

It  was  an  eternity  before  we  piled  everything 
into  the  car.  We  felt  that  at  any  moment  the 
manager  would  call  the  deal  off,  the  cops  would 
come— something  would  happen  to  end  the 
greatest  and  most  democratic  get-rich-quick 
scheme  ever  devised.  But  nothing  happened. 

We  got  home,  put  the  food  away  in  the  re- 
frigerator, and  sat  down  to  examine  the  future. 

We  learned  from  our  neighbor  that  he  himself 
had  gone  through  a  brief  period  of  disbelief 
while  his  co-workers  were  stocking  up  on  cou- 
pons lifted  from  Life  and  Look  in  New  York. 
Since  Look  costs  only  fifteen  cents  each,  and 
Life  only  twenty,  those  fortunate  people  had 
turned  a  potential  profit  of  from  nine-  to  seven- 
to-one,  while  we  were  forced  to  accept  the  four- 
to-one  deal  offered  by  the  more  expensive 
Journal.  Actually,  however,  we  were  somewhat 
better  off  than  they  because  of  our  good  luck  in 
passing  "chicken-and-fat"  coupons.  The  buyers 
of  Life  and  Look  were  getting  $1.15  worth  of 
goods  for  each  copy  costing  twenty  or  fifteen 
cents,  or  a  net  of  ninety-five  cents  or  a  dollar 
per  copy.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  were  getting 
SI. 45  worth  of  merchandise  per  copy,  at  a  cost  of 
thirty-five  cents,  a  net  of  $1.10.  We  planned  at 
once  to  pick  up  all  the  "chicken-and-fat"  coupons 
we  could  in  New  York  where  they  were  being 
dumped  as  worthless,  and  continue  to  pass  them 
in  Amityville,  which  to  our  knowledge  at  that 
time  was  the  only  community  to  crack  the 
"chicken-and-fat"  market. 

There  were,  however,  several  problems  of  a 
more  serious  nature  confronting  us.  First,  should 
we  tell  all  the  neighbors?  (We  decided  that  since 
we  hadn't  the  time  or  the  money  to  corner  the 
local  Journal  markets,  it  would  be  the  friendly 
thing  to  do.)  Second,  how  much  could  we  afford 
to  invest  in  Journals,  and  where  could  we  get 
them?  (Answer:  only  as  muc  h  as  we  had  already 
received  free  from  Safeway,  and  anywhere  they 
could  be  found.)  Third,  what  would  we  do  if 
(a)  Safeway  canceled  its  policy,  and  (b)  dec  ided 
not  to  honor  "chicken-and-fat?"  (There  were 
no  immediate  answers  to  either  of  these  ques- 
tions, but  we  felt  that  as  long  as  we  kept  buying 
more  food  than  magazines  we  would  be  safe, 
and  that  the  "chicken-and-fat"  problem,  if  any, 
would  be  solved  by  persistence  and  ingenuity.) 

The  arithmetic  of  the  affair  was,  of  course, 
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astonishing.  Every  copy  of  the  Journal  we  could 
find  would  yield  a  gross  of  S1.45,  and  a  net  of 
SI.  10  in  merchandise;  Deducting  "chicken-and- 
fat"— an  unpredictable  factor— we  obtained  a 
minimum  net  profit  of  eighty  cents  per  copy,  or 
eight  dollars  for  every  $3.50  invested  in  Journals. 
This  was  better  than  200  per  cent  profit  in  the 
form  of  food— the  major  item  in  every  family 
budget  on  the  block.  We  live  in  a  modest  split- 
level  suburban  community  where  this  kind  of 
profit  is  as  unusual  as  it  is  exciting.  We  who 
had  already  tasted  Swift's  blood  were  too  busy 
figuring  angles  to  eat  any  of  the  food  we  had 
bought,  to  sleep,  bathe  the  kids,  make  the  beds, 
w  ash  i he  dishes,  or  do  anything  except  speculate 
on  how  far  we  could  reasonably  go  with  the  first 
sine  thing  that  had  ever  entered  our  lives.  Our 
other  neighbors,  however,  confident  that  we  were 
kidding,  were  leading  perfectly  normal  lives. 


THE   FUROR  SPREADS 

IT  WASN'T  until  the  next  day,  a  Thurs- 
day, when  my  wife,  on  a  foray  into  Amityville 
and  surrounding  towns,  bought  thirty-eight  more 
Journals  and  purchased  S43.70  worth  of  food 
with  the  coupons  therein,  that  they  became  con- 
vinced there  was  something  in  our  story.  My 
wife,  meanwhile,  called  me  in  New  York  with 
news  of  her  latest  coup.  I  told  her  I  had  bought 
twenty  Journals  myself.  This  was  beyond  the 
limit  we  had  set,  and  since  the  windfall  had  hit 
us  at  the  end  of  a  pay  period  we  were  broke 
besides.  But  by  judicious  borrowing  and  several 
sly  passes  at  the  children's  bank  accounts,  we 
ended  our  first  full  day  of  foraging  with  a  total 
of  ninety-eight  Journals  on  hand.  Our  outlay, 
including  debts,  was  S34.30.  We  had  at  least 
$112.70  worth  of  goods  stored  away. 

Meanwhile,  the  neighbors  were  going  through 
what  proved  to  be  the  inevitable  one-day  cycle: 
(a)  disbelief;  (b)  tentative  belief;  (c)  experiment, 
heavily  controlled;  (d)  success;  (e)  Journal-mad- 
ness. Expeditions  were  leaving  regularly,  night 


MAGAZINE 

and  day,  for  supermarkets,  stationery  stores,  drug 
stores,  and  other  places  in  outlying  areas  where 
Journals  might  be  found.  The  word  was  being 
passed  from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  so  the  move- 
ment eventually  embraced  nine  families,  where 
it  stopped  because  even  in  the  suburbs  not  every 
family  speaks  to  the  one  next  door. 

There  were  other  reasons,  too,  for  the  slow 
spread  of  the  furor.  The  deal  was  so  unbeliev- 
able and  complicated  that  at  first  many  people 
didn't  bother  to  pursue  it.  By  the  time  the 
third  or  fourth  ripple  in  the  wave  was  on  its 
way,  no  one  really  had  time  to  explain:  everyone 
was  too  busy  buying  magazines,  cutting  coupons, 
shopping,  storing  food,  and  buying  more  maga- 
zines. Even  in  the  stores  where  other  customers, 
painfully  paying  out  money  for  food,  saw  us 
checking  out  huge  wagon  loads  without  putting 
down  a  penny,  there  was  remarkably  little  curi- 
osity. (Why  the  store  clerks  did  not  stock  up  on 
Journals  I  will  never  understand,  but  at  least 
for  a  time  they  did  not,  and  supermarkets,  even 
those  honoring  the  coupons,  proved  to  be  a 
prime  source  throughout  the  mad  adventure.) 

The  working  husbands,  of  course,  were  buying 
more  Journals  around  their  places  of  business. 
At  first  Ave  feared  the  news  dealers  themselves 
would  strip  them  of  coupons.  But  this,  with 
some  exceptions,  did  not  happen.  In  fact,  we 
found  more  Journals  than  we  could  possibly 
afford  to  buy,  which  was  most  exasperating.  On 
Friday  morning  I  went  to  New  York  armed 
with  a  suitcase  (to  avoid  carrying  a  double  load, 
I  placed  my  briefcase  inside  it)  so  that  if  I  came 
across  Journals  which  I  could  not  strip  on  the 
spot,  I  would  be  able  to  carry  them  conveniently. 

I  scoured  Penn  Station  but  managed  to  buy 
only  two  Journals  from  a  news  dealer  who  was 
anxious  to  protect  his  regular  customers.  An- 
other dealer  had  a  huge  stack,  but  a  quick  spot 
check  revealed  they  had  been  stripped.  Later  in 
the  day,  however,  I  found  large  quantities  on 
small  stands  and  in  hotels  near  my  office.  Those 
dealers  who  were  aware  of  the  ad  apparently 
believed  the  coupons  to  be  usable  only  as  the 
ad  stated,  and  they  were  not  too  interested  in 
them.  As  the  picture  unfolded,  it  became  clear 
that  only  isolated  groups  like  our  own  were 
aware  of  the  Safeway  policy. 

The  Journal,  printed  on  coated  stock,  is  rather 
heavy,  and  carrying  large  numbers  of  them  is 
exhausting  work.  The  problem  became  one  of 
tearing  out  the  ads  wherever  possible,  and  then 
moving  on  for  more.  In  the  course  of  my  search 
I  tore  out  sheets  on  subway  trains  and  park 
benches,  in  telephone  booths  and  public  lava- 
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lories,  leaving  a  trail  of  Journals  behind  me, 
and  some  curious  citizens  as  well.  By  Frida) 
night  our  Journal  total  had  reached  148,  our 
outlay  151.80,  our  "take"  $170.20,  plus  $44.40 
worth  of  "chieken-and-fat." 

"chicken-and-fat"  CRISIS 

ON  E  of  our  chief  difficulties  by  now  was 
determining  what  to  buy.  We  had 
stocked  up  abundantly  on  the  routine  items: 
ordinary  cuts  of  meat,  frozen  foods  and  juices, 
canned  goods,  and  such  items  as  toothpaste  and 
razor  blades,  and  we  were  finding  it  hard  to 
maintain  our  equilibrium.  Such  delicacies  as 
marinated  mushrooms,  enchiladas,  truffles,  pate 
de  foie  gras,  won  ton  sou}),  gefiillte  fish,  chutney, 
which  for  practical  reasons  we  normally  eschew, 
began  to  turn  up  in  our  wagons.  We  had  more 
traffic  with  large  rib  roasts,  legs  of  lamb,  and 
Cornish  game  hens.  Wild  rice  became  a  com- 
monplace. But  cooler  heads  prevailed  to  the 
degree  that  each  such  purchase  was  balanced  by 
one  of  smelts  or  frankfurters. 

"Chicken-and-fat"  was  also  becoming  a  major 
source  of  trouble.  Safeway  would  no  longer 
accept  those  coupons.  The  women  temporarily 
solved  the  problem  by  persuading  Hill's,  another 
local  supermarket  chain,  to  accept  the  coupons 
as  a  means  of  attracting  huge  potential  volume 
away  from  Safeway.  (The  manner  in  which  this 
pressure  was  openly  applied  by  heretofore 
thoroughly  decent  women  has  caused  me  many 
anxious  moments  since.)  Eventually  Hill's,  too, 
cut  out  "chicken-and-fat,"  and  soon  both  Safe- 
way and  Hill's  limited  coupon-cashing  to  those 
coupons  listing  items  actually  carried  in  their 
respective  stocks,  these  being  the  only  coupons 
they  felt  they  could  reasonably  redeem  at  Swift's. 

This  left  us  writh  six  ten-centers  redeemable 
at  Hill's,  and  all  but  "chicken-and-fat"  redeem- 
able at  Safeway.  However,  as  new  Journals 
poured  in,  "chicken-and-fat"  again  became  a 
problem.  A  store  in  the  Bronx  was  reported 
cashing  "chicken"  but  not  "fat,"  but  we  decided 
it  was  uneconomical  to  make  the  trip.  Finally, 
in  a  private  deal  with  another  store  entirely, 
the  group  pooled  its  "chicken-and-fat"  coupons 
and  traded  them  for  merchandise  worth  half 
their  face  value.  How  many  middlemen  shared 
the  other  half  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  fairly 
certain  the  coupons  ended  up  in  Jersey,  where 
allegedly  they  could  be  traded.  Eventually  even 
this  gray  market  petered  out. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  that  the  only  local 
acrimony  in  the  entire  episode  developed  around 


the  gray  market.  Housewives  who  had  already 
banked  more  than  six  weeks'  supply  of  neces- 
sities argued  that  to  pay  a  50  per  cent  "commis- 
sion" to  dealers  in  "chicken-and-fat"  was  at  least 
as  objectionable  as  taxation  without  representa- 
tion and  other  historic  steals.  Those  offering 
such  deals  were,  for  a  while,  beyond  the  pale. 
But  as  hope  of  getting  full  value  for  "chicken- 
and-fat"  coupons  faded,  the  bitterness  dissolved 
in  a  flood  of  deals. 

On  February  first  the  group  had  its  first  panic. 
A  story  had  appeared  in  Time  magazine  the  day 
before,  detailing  the  coupon  promotion  and  hint- 
ing at  its  effects.  Then,  at  11:15  p.m.,  one  of  our 
New  York  contacts  informed  us  of  a  rumor  that 
Swift  and  Company,  its  advertising  agency,  and 
Safeway  Stores  were  engaged  in  a  three-way 
hassle  where  heads  were  said  to  be  rolling.  The 
council  met  and  determined  that  we  should 
unload  all  coupons  the  following  morning  if  a 
stop-order  had  not  already  been  issued. 

Down  the  drain  went  the  housewives'  careful 
plans  to  use  their  residual  coupons,  good  until 
March  15,  to  replace  items  as  they  were  used,  and 
so  extend  the  benefits  of  the  plan.  Lights  burned, 
scissors  clicked  until  the  wee  hours. 

At  eight  the  following  morning,  Saturday,  a 
parade  of  cars  left  the  development,  and  we 
made  what  we  believed  might  well  be  our  final 
purchases  on  the  Swift  plan.  We  got  through. 
There  had  been  no  stop-order.  There  was  only 
one  thing  to  do.  Buy  more  Journals! 

After  spending  most  of  the  day  packing  food 
for  the  freezer— a  neighbor  had  kindly  lent  us 
space  in  his— and  cramming  our  own  refrigerator 
to  the  limit,  we  piled  the  kids  into  the  car  and 
headed  east  toward  virgin  territory.  We  had 
fifteen  borrowed  dollars  in  our  pockets,  plus  five 
our  daughter  had  earned  baby-sitting  for 
neighbors  while  they  shopped.  In  Babylon, 
Islip,  and  Bay  Shore  we  purchased  fifty-eight 
more  Journals,  nineteen  of  them  in  a  branch  of 
Hill's  which  was  one  of  the  stores  (in  Amityville) 
that  was  cashing  the  coupons.  It  broke  our 
hearts  when  we  ran  out  of  funds  and  had  to 
leave  twenty-three  Journals  standing  in  a  tempt- 
ing stack  in  one  store. 

That  night  we  had  our  second  panic.  A  report 
came  in  from  the  field  that  a  Jersey  store  had 
posted  an  order  to  reject  all  coupons.  Once  again 
our  plans  for  orderly  disposition  of  our  stock 
were  scrapped.  Since  none  of  us  had  room  left 
for  more  food  or  other  staples,  our  only  course 
was  to  turn  the  coupons  into  cash  through  the 
purchase  of  negotiable  items  like  cigarettes.  I 
already  had  orders  from  my  co-workers  in  New 
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York  Eor  more  than  forty  cartons.  I  could  supply 
some  of  these,  I  reasoned,  and  still  buy  the  last 
few  items  we  might  use  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Redeeming  the  coupons  for  cash  via  cigarette 
sales  represented  a  "loss,"  but  nothing  that  con- 
cerned  us  unduly  since  we  were  already  so  far 
ahead  of  the  game.  By  Monday  morning  we 
had  no  unredeemed  coupons,  save  "chicken-and- 
fat."  Our  "take"  in  merchandise  was  $249.08. 
Our  outlay,  the  cost  of  207  Journals,  was  $72.45. 
Our  bank  account,  allowing  for  the  purchase  of 
non-necessities,  waste,  and  over-eating,  reflected 
a  net  gain  of  at  least  $175.00.  And  this  was 
duplicated,  within  a  few  dollars  either  way,  by 
each  of  the  nine  families  involved. 

But  we  had  a  problem.  The  Safeway  manager 
still  insisted  the  coupons  would  be  honored  until 
March  15  as  stated.  There  were  still  Journals 
available  here  and  there.  The  principle  we  had 
worked  on,  or  rather  that  had  worked  on  us, 
had  been:  "If  you  can  cash  'em,  buy  'em,  and  if 
you  buy  'em,  you  just  gotta  cash  'em."  So  far, 
with  the  recurring  panics,  no  one  had  had  the 
courage  to  hold  coupons  longer  than  a  day. 

During  the  course  of  the  venture  our  agents 
in  the  New  York  area  had  kept  in  constant  touch 
with  a  Mr.  Young,  alleged  to  be  president  of 
Safeway  Stores.  He  was  reported  consistently  as 
assuring  everyone  that  the  coupons  woidd  be 
honored  right  down  to  the  deadline.  Our  con- 
clusion was,  from  the  best  information  we  could 
gather,  that  the  store  thereby  intended  to  dis- 
courage its  suppliers  from  using  the  coupon 
device  for  promotion  purposes.  Coupons  have  a 
disruptive  influence  on  store  routine  not  entirely 
compensated  for  by  the  suppliers'  usual  payment 
of  two  cents  or  so  per  coupon  handled.  When 
coupons  come  in  sporadically,  the  disruption  is 
minor,  and  the  suppliers  do  not  complain  un- 
duly if  the  items  purchased  with  the  coupons 
do  not  happen  to  be  their  own.  In  this  case, 
however,  because  of  the  huge  volume— more  than 
15,000,000  sets-of-twelve  in  the  three  magazines 
involved— it  was  obviously  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern to  both  Safeway  and  Swift,  and  the  rumors 
would  not  die  that  there  was  a  dispute  develop- 
ing between  the  two. 

The  problem  was  given  additional  point  by 
the  fact  that  Swift  had  announced  prizes  totaling 
more  than  $25,000  (in  addition  to  the  two-cents- 
per-coupon  bonus)  to  die  store  which  collected 
the  most  coupons.  Whether  this  had  anything 
to  do  with  Safeway's  eagerness  to  honor  them, 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  probably  helped.  In  any 
case,  the  problem  soon  became  academic  for  on 
Monday  we  determined  that  we  would  not— nay, 
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could  not— continue  to  amass  coupons.  The 
strain  on  all  of  us  was  too  great,  we  could  not 
find  room  to  store  another  item  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  we  did  not  care  to  continue  developing 
the  cigarette  market.  So  we  stopped. 

On  March  4,  ten  days  before  the  deadline, 
Safeway  stopped,  too.  Perhaps  the  persistent 
rumors  of  conflict  were  true  after  all.  Or  else 
Safeway  just  got  tired.  (The  toll  in  overtime 
for  check-out  clerks  must  have  been  over- 
whelming.) At  any  rate,  on  the  fatal  date,  a 
sign  appeared  on  Safeway  counters  that  hence- 
forth coupons  would  be  honored  only  for  the 
specified  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  specified 
article.  And  that  ended  that,  at  least  for  our 
community.  Whether  or  not  it  has  ended  "the 
coupon  as  a  marketing  device"  remains  to  be 
seen.  (As  the  Times  article  pointed  out:  "The 
coupons  do  move  goods.") 


CRAZY  ARITHMETIC 

TH  E  social  and  physical  effects  of  our  spree 
were  drastic.  Everyone  involved  was  in  a 
state  of  semi-hysteria  throughout.  No  one  slept 
very  well.  Everyone  lost  his  appetite.  My  wife 
lost  five  pounds.  My  children  became  tense  and 
irritable.  I  was  desperately  tired,  and  somewhat 
disorganized  on  the  job.  We  spent  too  much 
money  on  phone  calls  to  distant  friends,  either 
to  pass  the  good  word  or  to  line  up  Journals. 
Our  conversation  for  a  while  consisted  of  nothing 
but  coupons  and  allied  problems;  though  the 
more  sophisticated  of  us  pretended  we  were 
analyzing  American  marketing  methods,  what 
we  were  really  doing  was  talking  off  a  rather 
heady  jag.  Before  the  end,  we  determined  to 
quit  at  least  four  times,  but  each  time  we  got 
"midnight  fever"— visions  of  Journals  eagerly 
waiting— and  the  next  day  we  went  on. 

Of  course,  it  had  its  comic  aspects,  too.  One 
neighbor,  for  example,  found  upon  unpacking 
his  order  that  he  had  bought  half  a  dozen  cans 
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of  dog  Eood.  He  has  no  dog.  His  explanation 
was  simply:  "I  got  excited." 

There  arc  innumerable  talcs  of  how  we  conned 
unsuspecting  newsdealers  (who,  alter  all,  had  the 
advantage)  out  of  large  slacks  of  Journals:  pleas 
that  we  needed  the  magazines  lor  classes  we  were 
leaching,  or  'because  my  boss  will  kill  me  it  I 
don't  get  'em,"  or  "because  that's  my  wile's 
picture  on  the  cover,  isn't  she  beautiful?"  One 
dealer  apologized  to  me,  when  I  cagily  asked  for 
"women's  magazines  like  Good  Housekeeping  or 
McCall's"  because  he  had  only  the  Journal. 

One  man  bought  a  stack  of  Journals  at  Hill's, 
paid  for  them  with  coupons  he  tore  out  of  the 
magazines  on  the  spot,  then  returned  to  the 
shelves  and  purchased  food  with  the  balance. 
According  to  his  crazy  arithmetic  one  could 
become  a  millionaire  without  a  penny's  invest- 
ment: one  Journal  (paid  for  with  its  own  cou- 
pons) would  get  you  three,  three  would  get  you 
nine,  nine  would  get  you  twenty-seven,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum,  the  only  limitation  being  the 
number  of  Journals  available. 

For  a  while  it  was  unthinkable  to  spend  avail- 
able cash  on  anything  but  magazines,  and  so  we 
stopped  all  outlays  for  such  things  as  haircuts, 
make-up,  and  movies.  Once  my  son  wanted  to 
spend  his  own  dime  on  bubble  gum,  and  1 
cruelly  stopped  him.  Of  course,  we  bought  him 
the  gum  with  coupons  at  a  quarter  of  the  price. 
A  collateral  benefit  turned  up  on  my  visit  to  the 
doctor  that  week.  I  stripped  his  waiting-room 
copies  of  Life,  Look,  and  the  Journal— and 
thereby  paid  for  the  call. 

THE  PAYOFF 

TH  E  ultimate  payoff  is  yet  to  come.  Because 
we  have  amassed  huge  purchases  at  Hill's 
and  Safeway,  we  are  entitled  to  some  attrac- 
tive premiums.  My  wife  and  1  are  starting  with 
a  clothes  hamper  we  have  needed  for  some  time. 
We  have  plenty  of  time  to  decide  on  the  others. 
In  the  bargain  we  have  at  home  a  ball-point  pen 
belonging  to  the  Safeway  manager.  Somehow, 
in  the  excitement  of  checking  out,  of  counting 
and  recounting  coupons,  it  found  its  way  into 
my  wife's  hand,  thence  into  her  purse.  It  hasn't 
found  its  way  back  yet. 

The  more  imaginative  of  our  cohorts  operated 
on  a  much  higher  level,  however.  One  man  took 
three  days  off  from  his  job  and  headed  lor  the 
wilds  of  New  England,  where,  it  was  said,  there 
are  no  Safeway  stores  and  therefore  good  reason 
to  expect  a  plethora  of  Journals.  In  the  Boston 
area,  he  (and  his  partner)  found  about  350 


magazines,  and  they  obtained  many  more  from  a 
dealer  in  Montreal  including  some  Lifes  and 
Looks,  at  eleven  cents  each.  An  overnight  strip- 
ping and  clipping  job  yielded  enough,  when 
transformed  into  cigarettes,  to  give  each  partner, 
eight  hundred  dollars  in  cash.  One  of  the  men 
made  a  down  payment  on  a  new  Dodge  with  his 
share.  The  other,  lor  all  I  know,  went  on  to 
Saskatchewan  lor  further  magazine  purchases. 

Others  who  ventured  into  foreign  areas  were 
not  so  lucky,  however.  One  couple  in  our  com- 
munity had  planned  to  leave  for  a  week's  vaca- 
tion when  the  furor  broke.  Despite  the  wile's 
hysterical  pleas  to  cancel,  the  husband's  prevail- 
ing argument  was  that  they  could  find  all  the 
Journals  they  wanted  on  the  way,  or  at  the 
resort.  They  returned  empty-handed.  Their 
sources  had  been  cleaned  by  groups  from  places 
as  far  apart  as  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati. 

Later,  in  New  York  City,  clipped  and  sorted 
sets  of  coupons  began  showing  up  on  subway 
stands  selling  at  fifty  or  sixty  cents  per  set.  My 
secretary  bought  eighty-three  of  these  sets  from 
one  dealer;  she  also  had  offers  from  other  dealers 
for  unstripped  magazines  at  the  same  price. 
These  she  turned  down,  feeling  that  if  the 
dealers— who  could  either  sell  or  return  the 
Journal  at  full  value— were  profiteering  to  this 
extent,  the  least  they  could  offer  was  the  clipping 
and  sorting  service.  Long  after  my  wife  and  I 
had  quit  the  racket,  my  secretary  was  buying 
virgin  Journals  at  the  regular  price  in  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island.  The  nearest  Safeway  is  miles 
away,  and  she  had  almost  a  clear  field. 

We  had  only  one  remaining  problem— what 
to  do  with  the  hundreds  of  Journals  stacked  in 
our  garages— and  a  Boy  Scout  scrap  drive  solved 
that.  We  are  nothing  if  not  generous. 

As  we  look  back  now  upon  this  mad  sequence, 
we  confess  to  some  shame  and  some  greed.  We 
are  proud,  however,  that  we  were  able  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere,  because  the  drive  not  to 
do  so  was  almost  irresistible.  The  call  of  the 
Journal,  urging  us  to  translate  it  into  three  times 
the  money  we  had  in  our  pockets,  was  amazingly 
strong.  The  charm  of  the  swindle  was  that  it  lay 
within  the  reach  of  all:  the  family  with  only  ten 
dollars  to  spend  on  food  could  suddenly  have 
thirty;  the  family  with  thirty,  ninety;  and  so  on. 
And  the  appeal  was  not  only  in  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing;  it  was  also  in  the  chase,  and 
in  planning  to  pay  debts  that  were  impossible 
to  pay  the  week  before. 

Madison  Avenue,  there  is  the  solution  to  your 
"controversy."  All  we  ask  is  that  you  do  not 
repeal  this  oiler  too  soon.  We  couldn't  survive  ; 


Derek  Colville 


BRITISH 
AND  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

What  they  can  learn  from  each  other 


An  Englishman  now  teaching  at  Yale  reports 
on  the  dangerous — and  very  different — 
flaws  in  the  educational  systems  of  his 
country  and  ours  .  .  .  and  suggests 
how  each  can  help  repair  the  other's. 

THE  class  was  keen  and  intelligent,"  said 
the  visiting  professor  from  England.  "They 
were  excited  by  the  poems  we  read,  and  they 
had  insight.  They  talked  more  readily  than 
classes  do  at  home.  It  was  a  delightful  teaching 
experience.  But  when  I  asked  them  to  write 
on  those  same  poems  they  were  lost.  Their 
papers  were  appalling.  They  couldn't  plan,  con- 
struct, find  words  for  their  meaning,  or  even 
punctuate  and  spell.  It  was  a  shattering  anti- 
climax." 

That  class  took  place  at  a  well-known  Southern 
university,  and  the  visitor's  comments  have  a 
significance  more  than  pedagogical.  For  this 
professor  was  about  to  return  to  England.  What- 
ever suggestions  he  had  for  American  education 
would  reach  only  English  ears. 

The  case  dramatizes  an  astonishing  fact— that 
in  education  the  English-speaking  nations  have 
had  so  little  to  give  each  other.  In  spite  of  the 
impressive  exchange  programs,  the  fellowships, 
the  years  spent  across  the  Atlantic  by  Britons 
and  Americans,  little  direct  attempt  has  been 
made  to  answer— or  even  put— certain  questions: 
W  hat  does  American  (or  British)  education  offer 
which  the  other  lacks?  What  are  the  main  dif- 
ferences?   What  can  each  country  learn  from 


them  for  its  own  use?  As  an  Englishman  teach- 
ing in  an  American  college,  I  find  it  tempting  to 
try  to  indicate  where  some  answers  might  lie. 

What  is  British  education?  It  is  not,  as  some 
Britons  fondly  imagine,  a  program  producing 
through  sheer  efficiency  vast  numbers  of  polished 
people.  In  fact,  Americans  might  well  look  more 
closely  at  the  "polish"  hastily  assumed  by  a  few 
British  educated  visitors  to  this  country,  before 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  it. 
British  education  does  not  justify  any  condescen- 
sion, or— something  common  in  American  uni- 
versities—a mixture  of  envy  and  admiration  at 
an  idea  of  its  sophistication.  For  the  two  systems, 
while  having  things  to  give  each  other,  cannot 
be  simply  compared  as  wholes,  because  their 
objects  are  quite  different. 

(  That  of  the  British  school  system  is  to  train 
most  children  to  use  their  language  and  simple 
mathematics,  and  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  the 
past  and  present  forms  of  the  world  well  enough 
to  earn  their  living  in  manual  trades,  or  the 
simpler  office  jobs— and  to  think  responsibly  and 
independently:  it  is  not  always  reached.  The 
system  also  produces  a  tiny  minority  for  uni- 
versity training.  It  is— perhaps  ironically  in  a  wel- 
fare state— a  patrician  system  selecting  a  small 
intellectual  aristocracy  through  a  kind  of  ob- 
stacle race  with  increasingly  difficult  obstacles. 

FOR    ALL,    OR  FEW? 

THE  American  ideal,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
democratic  throughout— higher  education  for 
many— perhaps,  some  day,  for  most.  Now  this 
is  immensely  desirable.  Britain  does  not  reject 
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it— her  schools  and  universities  are  crammed— 
bill  she  h;is  neither  the  physical  facilities  nor 
money  t<>  make  it  a  serious  goal.  British  insur- 
ance companies  do  not  advertise  schemes  to  make 
money  available  foi  Johnnie  to  go  to  college. 
Their  assumption— if  they  ever  thought  about  it 
—would  he  that  Johnnie  will  probably  not  go  to 
college  at  all,  and  if  he  does  it  will  only  be 
because  he  is  particularly  gifted  in  a  special 
field:  then  his  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the 
government,  his  local  district,  his  college,  or 
all  three. 

Apart  from  these  general  differences,  an  out- 
line ol  the  British  system  reveals  special  ones 
wide  h  aie  potentially  useful. 

The  English  child  must  by  law  attend  school 
at  five.  At  the  so-called  secondary  (grade)  schools 
he  studies  basic  subjects— typically  English, 
arithmetic,  and  general  knowledge.  He  is 
drilled  repeatedly— even  tiresomely— in  their 
main  processes.  At  ten  or  eleven,  he  takes  an 
examination  to  determine  his  fitness  for  gram- 
mar (high)  school.  About  one  in  three  will  so 
advance— and  here  is  the  first  great  selection. 
Those  not  chosen  continue  basic  subjects  at 
grade  school  until  they  Leave  at  fifteen. 

Those  chosen  lor  high  school  immediately 
broaden  their  subject  range  to  eight  or  so.  My 
own  program  was:  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, history  (British  and  European),  French, 
Latin  or  German,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
biology  or  chemistry.  Here  is  the  same  insistence 
on  thoroughness:  1  have  heard  one  German  word 
flung  back  and  forth  between  schoolmaster  and 
schoolboy  for  twenty  minutes  to  get  the  pro- 
nunciation right.  After  five  years  of  high-school 
study  (at  sixteen  or  seventeen)  the  English 
youth  takes  a  further  national  examination. 
Armed  with  its  results,  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
students  leave  high  school  and  apply  lor  their 
first  jobs.  The  rest  remain  at  high  school  a 
further  two  years,  studying  four  subjects,  two 
intensively.  Usually  they  work  entirely  in 
humanities  or  entirely  in  science.  Then,  when 
the  student  is  eighteen  or  nineteen,  he  takes  still 
another  national  examination,  by  which  he  may 
get  a  place  at  a  university,  and,  if  he  does  well, 
some  kind  of  scholarship. 

Some  will  not  be  offered  a  place,  and  some, 
who  cannot  pay  their  own  way,  will  not  win 
enough  financial  help  to  take  one.  Probably  no 
more  than  one  British  schoolboy  out  ol  forty 
really  attains  his  chance  to  reach  university,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  population  completing  a 
degree  is  by  American  standards  fabulously  small 
—perhaps  H/2  per  cent  or  2  per  cent.  (There  are 


only  fifteen  universities  in  England,  and  most 
are  small  to  American  eyes.) 

This  process  continues  at  the  university.  The 
student  concentrates  on  one  subject  for  three 
years.  The  formal  demands  of  lectures  and  other 
regimentation  are  slight  and  the  humanities 
student  in  particular,  apart  from  sessions  with 
his  tutor,  is  left  to  his  own  resources.  This 
affects  students  variously.  Some  put  themselves 
under  a  discipline  far  stricter  than  any  that 
could  be  enforced  by  the  university.  My  own 
group  of  friends  chose  a  hilarious  round  of  sport 
and  pleasure  which  could  only  be  described  as 
the  broadest  education  by  osmosis.  Because  of 
sound— and  compulsory— grounding  at  school, 
this  is  not  as  dangerous  as  it  sounds,  though  it 
must  be  made  up  for  by  two  months  of  desperate 
note-making  and  cramming.  For  finally  all 
students  face  a  considerable  examination  at  the 
end  of  their  three  years,  it  usually  lasts  ten  days 
or  so— a  three-hour  paper  a  day— and  covers  their 
whole  field.  In  English,  lor  instance,  one  takes, 
on  successive  days,  three-hour  papers  in  the 
literature  of  each  century  ("literature"  being 
considered  poetry,  prose,  and  drama),  as  well  as 
in  Shakespeare,  literary  criticism,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  Middle  English. 

These  examinations  are,  inevitably,  competi- 
tive and  selective.  They  are  marked  by  staff  of 
other  universities  who  do  not  know  the  writers, 
and  the  results  are  classified  as  First,  various 
kinds  of  Second,  Third,  and  lower.  For  any  kind 
of  serious  academic  future,  or  the  best  civil- 
service  jobs,  a  First  or  a  good  Second  is  neces- 
sary. Postgraduate  degrees  in  Britain  have  never 
been  necessary  even  for  university  teachers,  al- 
though they  are  coming  to  be:  they  are  purely 
research  degrees. 

THE   SOULLESS  SYSTEM 

IT  I S  clearly  difficult  to  make  valid  com- 
parison between  this  and  the  American  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  misleading,  for  instance,  to 
compare  an  American  with  a  British  freshman, 
because  the  latter  is  a  survivor  in  an  elite 
group.  Valid  comparisons  are  possible,  but  not 
at  the  same  level:  an  English  university  student 
would  have  a  good  deal  in  common  with  an 
American  graduate  student  doing  the  course 
work  for  his  Ph.D.  New  British  graduates 
coming  to  the  United  States,  1  lound,  can  suc- 
cessfully use  their  undergraduate  training  for 
the  Ph.D.  course  exams  here. 

Ibis  British  system  is  nol  at  all  ideal.  Its 
delects   are   obvious   ones,    its   soullessness  is 
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reflected  in  its  excessive  dependence  on  ex- 
aminations: two  examples  of  this  suffice.  The 
idea  of  charting  the  whole  ol  a  child's  future 
course  on  the  basis  ol  an  examination  taken  at 
the  aee  of  ten  or  eleven  is  indefensible,  even 
repugnant.  Thousands  of  British  children  of 
laic  development  but  immense  potentiality  (the 
two  .ire  not,  as  the  system  assumes,  incompatible) 
must  so  far  have  been  deprived  of  the  advanced 
education  they  deserve.  The  enraged  parent 
whose  offspring  has  failed  to  get  into  high  school 
has  become  a  stock  figure  in  England,  and  often 
he  has  justice  on  his  side. 

This  same  unimaginative  use  of  examinations 
is  ubiquitous.  I  had  a  university  friend  who 
could  have  become  a  dedicated  and  inspiring 
teacher,  who  got  a  Third  in  his  Finals  in  French 
through  a  combination  of  nervousness,  worry, 
and  illness.  The  one  task  he  was  most  admirably 
fitted  to  do  in  life— university  teaching  of  French 
literature— became  forever  beyond  his  reach, 
though  the  quality  of  his  entire  three  years'  work 
at  the  university  had  never  been  excelled.  For- 
tunately he  was  a  man  of  means  and  was  able  to 
start  all  over  again  in  German.  One  could  com- 
pile a  long  list  of  great  intellects  whose  univer- 
sity examination  results  were  remarkably  medi- 
ocre: it  woidd  include  Wordsworth,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Ruskin,  and  Cardinal  Newman. 

This  soulless  inflexibility  extends  to  British 
university  life  itself.  Life  at  residential  universi- 
ties is  bound  by  a  crust  of  traditional  formality 
which  intimidates,  not  helps,  the  ordinary 
student.  It  is  quite  immovable.  My  undergrad- 
uate years  began  after  six  years  in  the  RAF.  All 
my  fellow  freshmen  were  veterans;  there  were 
several  ex-Majors  and  an  ex-Colonel  of  nearly 
forty.  But  the  gates  of  the  college  were  closed 
at  10:00  p.m.,  and  being  out  after  eleven  was  a 
serious  offense.  This  was  not  an  attempt  to 
chasten  us;  the  rules  had  been  made  for  eighteen- 
year-olds,  and  the  force  of  tradition  was  in- 
violable. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  British  under- 
graduate is  so  resourceful  in  his  common 
rooms  and  debating  halls,  so  alive  and  inquiring 
in  his  friends'  rooms  in  the  small  hours,  is  that 
restrictions  force  him  to  turn  to  his  own  kind. 
By  American  standards,  the  faculty  are  an  im- 
mense distance  away,  and  their  remoteness  is 
symbolized  by  their  "high  table"  with  its  wines 
and  superior  food,  as  opposed  to  the  students' 
"low  table"  in  the  college  dining-halls. 

Similarly,  the  English  university  can  gain 
much  from  the  idea  of  a  classroom  in  whk  h  the 
students  do  most  of  the  talking.  It  is  amazing 
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to  come  to  America  and  see  lecturer  after  lecturer 
ask  for  questions  and  be  inundated  with  them. 
It  is  a  dangerous  tactic  for  a  speaker  in  Britain, 
for  he  knows  he  faces  the  risk  of  a  strained  and 
deadening  silence.  The  ideal  "Be  seen  and  not 
heard"  is  an  unconscious  part  of  the  average 
English  student,  and  his  seminars  are  usually 
not  general  discussions,  but  the  formal  reading 
of  a  paper  with  comments  by  the  professor.  The 
British  university  has  much  to  learn  from 
America  of  the  value  of  informality  and  close 
contact  between  student  and  teacher.  The 
American  ideal  is  farther  from  the  cloister,  but  it 
is  nearer  life. 

Many  facets  of  American  education  are  in  fact 
more  closely  related  to  real  life  than  their  equiva- 
lents are  in  Britain.  The  interest  in  them  is 
public  and  general  rather  than  private  and 
specialized.  American  students,  with  their  sum- 
mer jobs,  are  never  far  from  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  life— a  healthy  trend  only  in  its  infancy 
in  England,  and  then  forced  by  financial  need. 
Needing  money,  I  worked  as  a  cafe  cashier  in 
England  in  1947.  Even  so  recently,  it  was  amus- 
ing to  be  regarded  as  an  eccentric  whose  novel 
method  of  summer  diversion  wyas  to  be  humored 
because  of  a  university  background. 

THE    QUESTION    OF  STANDARDS 

THERE  are,  however,  values  in  British 
education  which  Americans  might  usefully 
survey.  The  schooling  has  both  coherence  and 
concentration.  It  is  a  part  of  a  larger  unified 
system,  in  which  one  self-contained  stage  leads 
to  another,  yet  a  majority  of  students  can  drop 
out  at  any  one  and  be  adequately  grounded,  not 
only  for  work,  but  for  the  ordinary  responsibili- 
ties of  life— thinking  and  writing  clearly  and 
logically,  voting,  and  so  on. 

By  "concentration"  I  mean  that  a  few  basic 
subjects,  early  in  school  life,  are  consistently 
stressed,  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  provide  the 
esoteric  optional  subjects— from  home  economics 
to  cheer  leading— which  some  American  schools 
are  said  to  provide.  Perhaps  I  overstress  compul- 
sory fundamentals,  since  my  own  work  is  in 
English,  where  their  need  is  most  obvious.  The 
British  system  does  prove  that  children  of  twelve, 
and  even  ten,  can  be  taught  to  express  their 
thoughts  simply  and  accurately,  to  do  so  in  the 
most  reasonable  and  connected  order,  and  to 
support  and  illustrate  their  comments.  But  every 
American  college  teacher  who  deals  with  fresh- 
men of  eighteen  and  nineteen  has  to  devote 
considerable  time  to  this  elementary  goal. 
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This  is  a  frightening  comparison,  but  there 
are  reasons  for  it. 

Great  variation  in  quality  of  schools  and 
colleges,  as  in  America,  is  not  a  problem  in 
Britain,  where  universities  must  be  chartered  by 
the  government  before  they  can  grant  degrees, 
and  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  local 
boards  responsible  to  a  central  education  minis- 
try. This  is  not  necessarily  an  argument  for 
federalizing  education  here:  the  geography  of 
Britain  makes  central  control  natural.  In  fact, 
schools  have  been  relatively  standard  in  quality 
for  years  in  Britain. 

There  seems  to  be  a  need  in  America  for  some 
kind  of  qualitative  standard  for  schools.  For 
instance,  Yale  now  finds  it  necessary,  in  selecting 
students  for  admission,  to  have  a  classifica- 
tion system  with  symbols  standing  for  a  whole 
range  between  schools  of  recognized  stature,  and 
those  of  which  almost  nothing  is  known. 

The  comparative  thoroughness  of  British' 
schools  is  partly  a  matter  of  working  hours.  In 
New  Haven— and  Connecticut  is  a  relative i- 
literate  state— the  public  high  schools  near  ¥il  , 
which  I  am  told  are  typical,  commonly  pour  <  j* 
hundreds  of  students  at  two  o'clock  in  tin 
noon.  This  is  an  hour  when  the  British  scV>ol- 
boy  has  hardly  begun  his  long  afternoon  fusion, 
after  which  he  faces  hours  of  homeworktto  be 
thoroughly  tested  the  next  day. 

ff  such  comparisons  are  invidious,  they  still 
need  making,  for  it  is  not  enough  to  dismiss  the 
matter  by  talk  of  overcrowding.  Most  countries 
face  postwar  problems  of  school  overcrowding-. 
Moreover,  this  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  academic  working  expectation  shows  even 
in  university  examinations.  As  I  write  of  the  ten 
three-hour  examinations  at  English  universities 
—a  thirty-hour  total  session  covering  three  years' 
work— Yale  has  just  replaced  its  two-hour  exams 
(in  each  of  five  subjects,  covering  one  semester's 
or  four  months'  work)  by  three-hour  ones,  and 
the  Yale  Daily  News  records  that  both  students 
and  faculty  are  seriously  worried  by  the  problem 
of  fatigue. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  progressive 
education.  I  merely  record  that  British  school- 
ing generally  concentrates  conservatively  on  basic 
techniques.  Progressive  or  "child-centered"  edu- 
cation is  a  postwar  development  confined  largely 
to  English  "Infant"  schools  for  tiny  children. 
At  all  subsequent  stages,  the  question  of  tradi- 
tional versus  progressive  education  hardly  arises. 
Faced  with  the  choice  of  whether  a  biology  class 
should  learn,  say,  to  dissect  a  fish  or  should  first, 
a  la  Dewey,  connect  fish  with  their  own  lives  by 


an  afternoon's  fishing— as  has  happened  in  the 
U.S.A.— British  educators  would  simply  take  the 
position  that  dissecting  was  a  useful  technique 
to  master,  and,  with  so  much  else  to  be  learned, 
left  no  time  for  the  other. 

PUNISHMENT 
AND  DISCIPLINE 

INDEED,  when  I.  think  of  my  "grade 
school"  years  in  England— and  it  was  only  in 
the  'thirties!— I  am  amused  to  reflect  how  much 
certain  of  their  aspects,  fac  tually  recounted,  must 
suggest  a  Dickens  novel  to  present  American 
ears.  When  I  was  eight  or  so,  we  were  given 
weekly  arithmetic  tests  in  preparation  for  the 
examination  two  years  later,  which  would  grant 
or  forbid  us  high-school  careers.  School  began 
at  eight-thirty,  but  we  were  encouraged  to  begin 
earlier  (more  overtime!)  and  some  of  my  school- 
mates were  so  intimidated  that  they  would  come 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  While  we  wrorked, 
.the  headmaster  would  move  along  unceasingly 
behind  the  rows  of  seats,  slapping  us  with  great 
vigor  if  we  made  a  mistake  or  were  in  process  of 
making  one.  At  ten-thirty  he  took  the  papers 
away,  and  came  back  in  the  afternoon  to  work 
through  the  problems  with  us.  We  got  a  cut  with 
the  cane  for  each  one  wrong. 

This  is  hardly  the  ideal  method,  though  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  I  am  now,  while  execrable  in 
general  mathematics,  both  quick  and  accurate  in 
arithmetic!  This  kind  of  punishment  has  rightly 
gone  in  both  countries,  but  here  in  America  it 
seems  to  have  taken  away  with  it  an  insistence 
on  fundamentals,  which  has  remained  in  Britain 
despite  an  emancipated  discipline. 

The  directions  which  British  experience  might 
usefully  suggest  to  America  are  deceptively  sim- 
ple—a united  system,  leading  logically  to  the 
university  yet  able  to  produce  literate— and  even 
thinking— people  at  any  stage.  This  involves,  of 
course,  something  which  sounds  foolishly  ideal- 
istic—higher, and  uniform,  school  standards  in 
the  various  states— but  it  is  not  as  Utopian  as 
it  may  sound.  Higher  standards  in  basic  subjects 
might  well  replace  time  and  money  spent  on  less 
central  optional  ones.  Experimentation  might 
still  be  encouraged  without  allowing  it  to  replace 
teaching— and  even  drilling— in  fundamentals. 
Less  "progressive"  education;  more  time  spent  in 
school;  more  homework  given  as  an  imperative 
task.  And  even,  possibly,  federal  aid  used 
effectixiely  to  bring  backward  school  areas  to  the 
required  standard,  and  some  federally  adminis- 
tered examinations  in  basic  subjects.  After  all, 
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certain  educational  matters— Rhodes  scholar- 
ships, foundation  giants,  the  draft  exemption 
examinations,  the  Graduate  Record  tests  for 
postgraduate  work— have  all  been  handled  suc- 
cessful) on  a  national  basis. 

Federalism  in  education  is  worth  considera- 
tion. There  is  a  large  measure  of  federal  control 
in  British  education,  even  where  it  might  be 
thought  most  dangerous— in  the  university.  Most 
Americans  are  surprised  to  learn  that  British 
universities  are  government-subsidized,  and,  since 
they  are  repeatedly  assured  by  the  press  that  this 
inevitably  means  government  control  of  thought, 
they  are  also  shocked.  Yet  thought  in  British 
universities  is  certainly  as  free  as  in  American. 
How  is  this  achieved?  The  money  for  the  uni- 
versities' use  is  dispensed  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  academic  members  of  the  universities 
themselves.  These  men,  being  interested  above 
all  in  seeing  academic  freedom  preserved,  and 
being  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  manage 
to  apportion  money  between  various  institutions 
according  to  their  needs  and  to  their  general 
satisfaction,  with  no  strings  attached. 

There  are  certain  signs  that  America  is  in  fact 
moving  toward  an  enlightened  federalism  in 
education.  The  Aforse-Clark  bill,  which  came 
before  the  Senate  this  year,  would  provide  50,000 
scholarships  for  high-school  graduates  to  attend 
college,  the  awards  being  made  on  the  results 
of  competitive  examination.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  admirable  adaptation  of  part  of 
the  rigorously  competitive  British  system,  with- 
out the  latter's  drawbacks.  But  the  high  aims 
of  this  American  program  will  not  materialize 
unless  the  high  schools  can  guarantee  to  equip 
those  50,000  gifted  students  with  the  funda- 
mentals with  which  to  gain  the  absolute  maxi- 
mum from  college. 

THE    VALUE    OF  CURIOSITY 

TO  RETURN  to  our  visiting  professor's 
opening  remark,  the  stranger  who  surveys 
American  education  at  present  senses  a  kind  of 
tragedy.  He  cannot  avoid  the  impression,  as  he 
looks  round  the  country,  that  the  warmth  and 
idealism  of  the  mass  of  its  people,  the  intelli- 
gence and  curiosity  of  its  students,  deserve  better 
than  they  have. 

Even  the  naivete  of  some  American  students 
compels  the  visitor's  admiration.  It  implies  an 
honest  and  fresh  curiosity,  and  a  naively  curious 
student  would  often  be  worth  his  weight  in  gold 
amidst  the  precocious  sophistication  of  many  a 
British  freshman  class.   The  American  college 
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freshman  today  is,  in  the  largest  sense,  better 
educational  material  than  his  British  opposite. 
The  American  boy  has  more  to  know,  has  a 
greater  desire  to  know  it,  and  is  more  influential 
once  he  finds  out— unless  the  defects  in  his  school- 
ing have  prematurely  blunted  his  self-confidence. 
His  naturalness  and  ease  enable  him  to  draw  out 
the  restrained  faculty  member  (it  is  this  way 
round,  and  not  vice  versa,  and  this  is  often  neces- 
sary). He  will  give  his  own  most  intimate  poetic 
attempts  to  his  professor  with  less  hesitation 
than  many  a  British  undergraduate  will  have  in 
greeting  his  professor  in  the  street. 

He  can  often,  mercifully,  survive  bad  ground- 
ing and  struggle  through  to  an  articulate  self- 
reliance.  And  given  enough  well-grounded 
students,  the  American  college  can  provide  an 
education  remarkably  adapted  to  the  individual 
interests  of  the  good  one:  all  he  needs  to  fill  his 
place  in  a  world  increasingly  dependent  on  his 
being  an  educated  man  is  there  for  the  taking. 
But  these  custom-tailored  chances  cannot  ma- 
terialize for  those  who,  however  bright,  lack 
grounding. 

This  adaptability  of  the  American  college,  and 
the  individual  treatment  and  incentives  it  offers 
the  deserving  student,  are  important  both  for 
the  college  and  for  schools  as  well.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  individual  chances  mentioned 
above  (like  the  Scholar  of  the  House  pro- 
gram at  Yale,  which  leaves  good  students  free 
from  all  formal  requirements  to  pursue  their 
own  work  for  a  year)  are  the  prizes  only  for  a 
combination  of  intelligence  and  solid  grounding. 
How  many  more  could  grasp  them  if  part  of 
their  early  college  career  did  not  have  to  be 
sacrificed  to  remedying  omissions  in  their  school- 
ing? The  colleges  cry  out  for  the  bright  student; 
the  red  carpet  awaits  him,  and  opens  up  to  him  a 
career  of  great  contribution.  But  whatever  the 
causes,  some  schools  at  least,  far  from  providing 
and  encouraging  such  potential  students,  seem, 
judging  by  results,  to  have  retarded  their  de- 
velopment. 

The  conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided:  Amer- 
ican schools  (mostly  grade  and  high,  but  even 
some  private  schools)  must  achieve  the  means  of 
satisfactory  basic  training.  They  must  spend 
more  time  on  more  central  subjects.  They  must 
do  thoroughly  the  grinding  work  of  inculcating 
basic  facts  and  logical  principles.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  at  having  reached  so  simple  and  pedes- 
trian a  conclusion.  But  it  cannot  be  overstressed: 
it  must  be  done  at  any  cost,  even  that  of  accept- 
ing some  central  control.  If  we  look  after  the 
schools,  the  colleges  will  look  after  themselves. 
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HE   SAID,   "Beautiful  morning,"  which 
was  certainly  true  and  could  not  have 
been  held  against  him. 

The  first  soldier  was  eating  a  sandwich  sent 
out  by  the  plant  cafeteria.  Hubble,  approach- 
ing the  gate,  could  smell  hot  mixed  green  pepper 
and  onions.  Preoccupied  with  this,  he  was  quite 
unconscious  of  trouble. 

The  gate  was  a  wire  door,  somewhat  less  than 
man-sized;  one  stooped  and  at  the  same  time 
stepped  over  a  low  barrier.  The  first  soldier  said, 
"Surely  is,  Mr.  Hubble,"  and  cocked  his  head 
to  one  side  to  eat  some  of  the  egg,  which  pro- 
truded from  the  toast  in  a  delicious,  overflow- 
ing curve.  Hubble,  going  past,  realized  that  he 
had  had  no  breakfast. 

He  was,  in  fact,  half  an  hour  late;  but  he  had 
phoned  in,  so  it  was  all  right.  Their  second  car, 
a  ten-year-old  Ford  with  a  cracked  rear  window, 
had  broken  down  with  a  noise  like  the  gnashing 
of  nightmare  teeth.  Consequently,  he'd  had  to 
drive  his  wife  to  the  maternity  clinic;  four-year- 
old  Carol  was  left  at  nursery;  and  these  errands, 
plus  the  lack  of  food,  had  put  him  in  a  pleasantly 
dreamy  state  of  mind. 

He  had,  in  fact,  felt  a  queer  lightness  in  the 
effort  of  stepping  through  the  gate.  Last  Tues- 
day night  (or  wasn't  it  Wednesday?),  the  trunk 
lid  of  the  car  fell  on  his  head.  Something  of  a 
hypochondriac,  Hubble  wondered,  at  times,  if 
he  had  suffered  a  fractured  skull.  He  felt  it: 
not  even  a  lump.  Of  course,  that  wouldn't  prove 
anything.  He  might  be  bleeding  to  death  under 
the  skull.  The  first  symptom  would  be  double 


vision.  He  looked  up:  the  factory,  of  pink  con- 
crete, and  entirely  windowless,  was  in  perfect 
focus.  So  was  the  modest  sign,  Winnipeg  Elec- 
tronics. So,  in  fact,  was  this  little  world:  the  first 
gate,  the  gravel,  the  second  gate  with  the  second 
soldier,  the  flash  of  the  miniature  sun  in  his 
brass  belt  buckle,  and  on  both  sides  of  this  path- 
way, the  12-gauge  woven  wire  mesh,  like  a  nylon 
stocking  under  magnification.  Most  brilliant  of 
all,  were  the  barbs,  the  silvery  points,  of  four 
strands  of  wire  at  the  top  of  the  fence,  galvanized 
and  facing  inward. 

He  immediately  felt  better.  He  crunched 
down  on  the  new  gravel  as  he  walked.  The  pas- 
sage between  the  first  gate  and  the  second  was 
exactly  one  hundred  feet  long.  Being  late,  he 
was  entirely  alone.  The  second  soldier,  whom 
he  was  now  approaching,  was  a  new  boy;  he  woi  c 
the  regulation  white  gloves,  and  his  webbing  belt 
was  new  and  immaculately  white.  Slowly  and 
unaccountably,  Hubble  began  to  feel  naked.  He 
could  now  see  the  sun-bleached  hair  at  the  back 
of  the  soldier's  head.  The  boy  was  studying  his 
own  glove,  finding  and  picking  an  almost 
imaginary  thread.  Now  the  soldier  turned  and 
said,  "One  moment,  sir."  At  once  Mr.  Hubble 
knew  why:  he  had  forgotten  his  security  badge. 

This  item  of  modern  clothing  was  a  square 
piece  of  white  plastic,  with  a  safety  pin  at  the 
back,  and  his  photo  on  the  front:  a  rather  good 
photo,  at  that,  for  it  had,  by  a  trick  of  lighting, 
a  certain  romantic  intensity  which  he  affected 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  seventeen,  but 
which  had  disappeared  with  steady  employment 
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and  a  quiet  marriage.  The  only  relic  of  it,  in- 
deed, was  his  hypochondria,  He  believed  very 
much  and  ver)  fundamentally  in  the  imminence 
of  death,  illness,  bad  luck,  and  total  disaster. 
None  of  these  had  come  his  way,  but  he  felt, 
nevertheless,  a  certain  loyalty  to  these  gloomy 
invisibles. 

\<nv,  in  the  presence  of  this  boy  with  the 
light  hair  and  the  doggish  nose,  they  had  come  at 
last. 

"Where's  your  badge,  sir?"  said  the  second 
soldier  in  his  clear  voice. 

"Entirely  justified,"  said  Hubble. 

HE  EXAMINED  all  his  pockets,  know- 
ing very  well  that  the  badge  was  on  the 
dresser  in  the  bedroom  twenty-two  miles  away, 
in  a  house  distinguished  from  the  one  on  each 
side  by  a  pink  climber  instead  of  a  red.  At  last 
Hubble  said,  "Call  Mr.  Duggan,"— Mr.  Duggan 
was  the  security  officer  of  the  plant— "he'll 
identify  me." 

The  soldier  said,  "He's  the  one  told  me." 
"Did  he?"  said  Hubble.  "Told  you  what?" 
"No  badge,  no  admission."  The  soldier  was 
barely  eighteen.   In  his  seriousness,  he  hardly 
moved  his  lips  when  he  talked. 

"Look,"  said  Hubble.  "Either  call  Mr.  Duggan 
or  let  me  call  him."  At  the  same  time,  he  stepped 
forward,  rather  belligerently.  The  phone  was 
in  a  kind  of  shed,  or  sentry  box,  open  along  one 
side.  As  he  turned,  the  soldier  pulled  his  re- 
volver, and  they  were  so  close  that  the  steel 
barrel  scraped  the  loose  and  careless  button  on 
Hubble's  tweed  suit. 

Both  men  recoiled,  surprised  and  somewhat 
excited  by  this  physical  contact.  The  soldier 
said,  "Step  back,  mister."  His  voice  was  per- 
fectly flat.  Mr.  Hubble,  as  though  it  were  a 
game  of  redlight,  took  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  obeyed;  but  spoiled  the  obedience  with 
a  smile. 

"Call  him  yourself,  kiddo,"  said  Mr.  Hubble. 
"Mr.  Duggan.  James  R.  Duggan.  Extension  463." 

The  soldier  seemed  perfectly  able  to  remain 
without  blinking. 

"Oh,  for  crisake,"  said  Hubble.  "Call  him." 

"No  necessity,"  said  the  soldier.  "You  have  no 
badge,  you  don't  get  in." 

"What'll  I  do?  Drive  all  the  way  back  home? 
I  live  in  St.  Catherine.  That  takes  an  hour.  Plus 
an  hour  back.  Two  hours.  Something  that  could 
be  settled  in  two  minutes." 

The  soldier  was  perfectly  quiet,  except  for  an 
odd  twitch  in  his  left  upper  eyelid,  only  notice- 
able because  he  was  otherwise  so  serene. 
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"Don't  be  so  goddam  chicken,"  said  Mr.  Hub- 
ble. 

The  soldier  looked  at  him,  but  without  any 
particular  emotion.  He  had  assumed  an  attitude, 
recommended  in  the  manual,  under  civil  dis- 
asters, riots,  strikes,  earthquakes,  or  the  like: 
you  were  advised  to  be  impassive.  The  word  had 
bothered  him  a  lot,  he'd  looked  it  up  in  the 
library,  argued  about  it  at  camp,  one  of  those 
acrimonious  debates  that  develop  only  in  the 
boredom  of  the  long  barracks,  the  magazines  all 
read  and  no  cash  till  pay  day.  Finally,  stub- 
bornly, he  had  grasped  what  it  meant:  to  look 
away,  to  look  through  all  anger  and  all  present 
disorder,  and  toward  a  distant,  an  ideal  and 
quiet  point;  and  to  remain  perfectly  calm,  even 
dull,  yet  at  the  same  time,  inwardly  of  course, 
to  be  intensely  alert  and  ready  for  action. 

Hubble  saw  this  glaze  come  and  settle  down 
over  the  face  of  the  boy,  and  he  accepted  this 
thing  as  final.  He  said,  "All  right,  soldier.  I'll 
go  back  home.  Ridiculous."  He  turned  around 
and  began  to  walk  the  hundred  feet  of  gravel. 
Halfway  down,  he  heard  the  sound  of  dialing 
behind  him.  Turning,  he  saw  the  second  soldier 
at  the  phone.  He  heard,  or  thought  he  heard, 
the  bell  ring  several  times.  Turning  forward,  he 
realized  that  the  first  soldier,  at  the  entrance,  was 
answering  his  own  phone;  that  the  two  guards 
were  in  communication.  He  tried  to  hear  Avhat 
was  said,  but  was  ashamed  of  himself  at  once, 
and  so,  scuffing  his  feet,  walked  on  toward  the 
front  gate. 

The  first  soldier  hung  up  his  phone,  left  his 
booth,  and  walked  out  into  the  sun  again.  He 
had  finished  his  sandwich.  Mr.  Hubble  was 
fifteen  feet  away  from  him  and  coming  toward 
him.  The  first  soldier  was  carefully  sucking  his 
teeth,  crevice  by  crevice,  and  continued  even  as 
Mr.  Hubble  said,  "Good  morning  again.  I  for- 
got my  badge.  Your  buddy.  He  won't  let  me  in." 

"He  told  me,"  said  the  first  soldier. 

"Will  you  call  463?  Mr.  Duggan?" 

"No  use,"  said  the  first  soldier.  "He  don't 
come  Thursdays.  You  know  that." 

"Damn,"  said  Mr.  Hubble. 

"Mr.  Duggan,  he  comes  Sundays,  poor  guy, 
so  he  don't  come  Thursday." 

Mr.  Hubble  felt  guilty  about  this.  Did  he 
imagine  a  certain  contemptuous  familiarity  in 
the  soldier's  voice?  Or  a  kind  of  pity,  like  that 
of  a  guard  for  a  prisoner  on  trial  but  not  yet 
condemned?  He  said,  "Joe,  now  Joe.  You  know 
me,  you've  seen  me  five  days  a  week  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  Call  up  your  buddy  and  tell  him." 

"1  could,"  said  the  first  soldier.  "I  could.  Sure 
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I  could.  But  it  won't  do  no  good,  Mr.  Hubble." 

Mr.  Hubble  had  a  sudden  insight:  the  first 
soldier  had  a  single  stripe  on  his  sleeve,  the 
second  soldier  had  none.  This  difference  in  rank, 
minute  at  the  top,  say  between  Major  General 
and  Brigadier  General,  was  enormous  at  the 
bottom.  To  have  a  buck  private  quote  regula- 
tions to  a  Private  First  Class  was  almost  in- 
tolerable; yet  when  the  lower  man  was  right, 
the  higher  was  put  upon  his  mettle:  he  had 
failed,  and  he  must  do  better.  Mr.  Hubble  saw 
this  inverted  logic  as  the  essence,  the  moral 
structure,  the  very  reason  of  this  hierarchy. 

Miserable,  he  began  to  lie.  "Worse  yet,"  he 
told  the  soldier:  "my  car's  got  a  bum  clutch.  If 
I  make  it  home  and  back,  I'll  be  lucky.  I  was 
going  to  trade  it  in  last  week"— another  lie— "but 
they  offered  me  such  a  poor  deal"— and  he  broke 
off  and  looked  at  his  wrist  watch. 

"Only  trouble  is,"  said  the  soldier,  "you  can't 
go  out  this  gate."  With  his  foot,  the  first  soldier 
shut  the  wire  door. 

"What?"  cried  Hubble. 

"No  sir.  Nobody  leaves  without  they  have  a 
badge." 

"But  you  just  let  me  in!" 

"Yessir.  That  was  a  mistake." 

"Well,  make  another  mistake,  and  for  crisake 
let  me  out." 

"Suppose  you  were  a  spy,  sir." 

"If  I  were!  If!  If!"  shouted  Hubble.  "I'd  have 
two  extra  badges  in  my  pocket,  you  can  be  damn 
sure  of  that!" 

"Regulations,"  said  the  soldier.  His  voice  still 
smelled  faintly  of  delicious  egg,  onion,  and 
pepper. 

"All  right,"  said  Hubble.  "You  know  so  much, 
you  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"I  don't  know.  Frankly,  you  shouldn't  have 
come  without  that  badge,  Mr.  Hubble." 

Hubble  pulled  off  his  tweed  jacket,  walked 
back  ten  paces,  folded  it,  put  it  down  on  the 
clean  gravel,  and  sat  on  it.  "If  you're  going  to  be 
so  goddam  stubborn,  so  am  I,"  he  said.  He  didn't 
know  exactly  what  he  meant. 
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He  smoked  two  cigarettes.  His  hunger  passed. 
He  leaned  back  against  the  fence. 

In  half  an  hour,  the  wire  had  imprinted  its 
pattern  into  his  shirt  and  doubtless  into  his  skin. 
The  sun  glared  down  through  a  high  cloudiness 
The  gravel  nudged  at  his  ankles  as  he  sat  cross- 
legged.  The  morning  smog,  which  tasted  of 
ozone  and  electricity,  crept  up  out  of  the  great 
new  industrial  counties  to  the  east  and  the  south- 
east, and  this  fine  prosperity  smarted  in  his  eye- 
balls. He  was  lonely.  The  two  soldiers  had  re- 
turned into  their  whitewashed  wooden  shelters. 

SLOWLY,  as  if  from  a  great  distance,  he 
thought  of  Richard.  He  hadn't  seen  him  for 
many,  many  years,  but  the  image  was  clear.  A 
big  young  man,  with  excellent  rosy  health,  and 
a  broad,  flat  skull  covered  with  hair  almost 
oriental  in  its  color  and  texture,  all  blue-black, 
thick,  and  shining.  He  was  his  wife's  youngest 
brother.  He  had  been  an  insurance  salesman  in 
Montreal,  later  in  the  brokerage  business,  a 
foolish,  pompous  man,  successful  and  confident. 
He  still  wrote  them  at  Christmas  every  year,  and 
sent  expensive  presents.  Hubble,  in  all  his 
security  checks,  forms,  oaths,  and  oral  interviews, 
had  never  once  mentioned  him,  for  he  was  quite 
certain  that  Richard  was  a  Red.  He  now  dis- 
missed this  thought,  banned  and  banished  it; 
but  his  heart,  a  minute  later,  in  the  slow  manner 
of  the  involuntary  organs,  leaped  and  squeezed 
in  its  fright. 

That  was  it.  They  had  gone  over  his  file. 
Someone  had  sent  in  a  card:  "This  so-called 
engineer  Hubble  or  Huddle  employed  by  you 
which  I  know  positively  has  a  brother  a  Com- 
mie. Signed,  A  Patriot."  Cleverly,  they  had  got 
him  trapped  between  Gate  One  and  Gate  Two. 
He  was  being  held,  pending.  Pending  what? 
The  thought  Avas  real,  but  ridiculous. 

He  began  to  get  thirsty,  but  suppressed  the 
feeling  as  mere  weakness  of  character.  Besides, 
in  this  angry  attitude,  seated  on  his  uncomfort- 
able jacket  with  his  back  to  the  wire  netting,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  ask  the  guards  for  a 
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favor.  They'd  judge  it  to  be  some  ruse,  some 
nasty  nick  to  get  them  off  guard.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  should  do  something  of  the  kind- 
amuse  them,  fascinate  them,  rile  them  up,  get 
them  out  of  their  boxes,  angry  and  upset.  They'd 
be  bound  to  consult,  and  while  they  consulted, 
he  could  make  a  dash  for  Gate  One.  That  would 
be  that.  Once  outside,  they  could  scarcely  drag 
him  back:  it  would  be  against  regulations— no 
badge. 

He  picked  large,  hand-shaped  gravel  from  be- 
tween his  shoes,  stood  up,  and  like  a  boy,  began 
to  loft  these  stones  at  the  pink  face  of  the  Win- 
nipeg Electronics  Building.  It  was  too  easy. 
The  trouble  was,  without  windows  there  was 
no  really  good  target.  The  place  was  completely 
air-conditioned,  and  so  he  aimed  for  a  small 
grillwork,  an  air  intake  duct  high  up  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  from  one  corner  to  another. 
He  began  to  hit  it,  too.  It  rang  satisfactorily. 

The  first  soldier  came  out  and  advanced 
toward  him  ten  paces.  "Here  now,  mister.  You 
can't  do  that." 

"Oh,  can't  I?"  said  Hubble.  "You  don't  know 
your  own  Regulations.  Under  Paragraph  210, 
Section  B  and  C.  It  says  very  plainly  that  citizens 
under  arrest  whose  names  begin  with  A  to  M, 
can  exercise  in  the  open  air  promptly  at  10:30." 

"It's  not  10:30,"  said  the  first  soldier. 

"It  will  be,"  said  Hubble.  "It  will  be.  Mark 
my  words." 

"Don't  get  your  bowels  in  an  uproar,"  said 
the  first  soldier. 

"Goddam,"  said  Hubble.  "I've  had  no  break- 
fast. I  can't  get  a  glass  of  water.  Furthermore, 
what  in  the  hell  do  you  plan  to  do  about  me? 
How  long  am  I  supposed  to  stay  here?  For  life? 
You  know  me:  do  I  look  like  a  goddam  commie? 
Yes  or  no?— Do  you  go  out  with  girls?" 

"What?"  said  the  first  soldier.  The  second 
soldier,  finding  the  conversation  more  interest- 
ing, moved  tAventy  feet  closer,  though  he  kept 
his  hand  on  the  holster. 

Hubble  repeated  the  question,  but  in  a  plainer 
form. 

"On  occasion,"  said  the  first  soldier. 

The  second  soldier  was  perfectly  stolid,  but 
his  large,  shiny  feet,  one  by  one,  drew  him 
toward  Hubble. 

"You  see,  you  see?"  said  Hubble.  "You're  not 
a  machine,  after  all,  are  you?  Or  are  you?  Maybe 
yoti  go  out  with  the  science-fiction  crowd.  Spe- 
cial robots.  Cleverly  designed  sexual  circuits. 
Tiny  transistor  tubes.  Press  the  button,  they 
squeeze  your  hand.  Press  another,  they  twitch 
their  legs  around  you—" 
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"There's  no  call  to  talk  dirty,"  said  the  second 
soldier. 

"Oh,  are  you  listening,  too?"  said  Hubble. 
"Up  the  Irish!— Do  you  mind  if  I  use  the 
phone?" 

"What  for?" 

"'I  don't  have  to  tell  you.  It's  not  Regulations. 
There  is  a  constitutional  amendment  to  that 
effect." 

"Smart,"  said  the  second  soldier.  "Too  smart." 
"Let  him  phone,"  said  the  first  soldier. 
"Go  ahead.   You  let  him  in.   So?   Let  him 
phone." 

"I'll  have  to  listen  to  what  you  say,"  said  the 
first  soldier  to  Mr.  Hubble. 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  Hubble.  "If  you  don't 
mind."  He  put  on  his  jacket,  dusted  it,  and 
got  into  the  shelter.  The  first  soldier  crowded 
in  with  him.  They  were  both  sweating.  Hubble 
dialed  the  plant  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
Personnel.  She  was  an  unpleasant  woman,  but 
he  was  determined  to  be  pleasant  to  her.  He 
told  her  his  troubles.  He  joked.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  laugh.  "The  whole  thing  is  crazy,"  he 
told  her. 

"How  do  I  know  who  you  are?"  said  Mrs. 
Reynolds  on  the  phone. 

"You  damn  fool!"  cried  Hubble.  "Come  out 
and  look  at  me!  How  many  Hubbies  have  you 
got  in  the  plant?" 

She  hung  up.  The  first  soldier  said,  "Women." 

"You're  no  better,"  said  Hubble.  He  went  and 
sat  down  in  precisely  the  same  spot.  He  quit. 
He  really  quit.  He  didn't  even  bother  to  take 
off  his  jacket.  He  just  lowered  himself  slowly 
onto  the  gravel.  The  sun  rose  steadily,  the  cloud 
vanished  into  patches  of  feather,  immensely  high 
and  almost  transparent.  An  invisible  and  in- 
audible jet  drew  chalk-lines  across  the  sky.  The 
wire  mesh  on  which  he  leaned  grew  warm  to  the 
touch. 

WH  Y  should  she  care?"  he  mumbled  half 
an  hour  later.  "Why  should  anyone 
care?  Senior  draftsman!  They  can  get  six  dozen 
like  me."  Outside  the  fence,  some  watergrass 
grew  in  thick,  coarse  heaps.  He  put  his  fingers 
through  the  mesh  and  pulled  out  some  blades 
and  chewed  on  them.  They  tasted  wild,  they 
tasted  of  freedom. 

He  looked  from  one  soldier  to  the  other,  sep- 
arated again  by  the  hundred  feet  of  white 
gravel.  They  were  still  sweating  under  their 
plastic  helmets.  He  said,  aloud,  "It's  true.  I 
confess."  The  soldiers  could  hear  him,  but  they 
paid  no  attention.  "I  infiltrate,"  he  told  them. 
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"I  undermine.  I.  am,  a,  rat.  I've  got  Winnipeg 
Electronics  subverted  to  where  they  don't  know 
where  their  next  beer  is  coming  from.  And  you 
guys.  Fools.  Cannon-fodder."  He  stood  up.  He 
orated.  "You're  going  to  die  on  the  battlefield. 
Why?  What  for?  Those  imperial  istico-financial- 
ismo-capi talis tical  classes?  No!  You  won't  do  it! 
You  can't!  Peasants  in  uniform!  Every  man 
will  get  an  acre  of  land!" 

The  soldiers  crinkled  their  eyes  against  the 
sky,  against  the  brilliance  of  the  gravel  under- 
foot. They  felt  embarrassed,  not  at  what  he 
said,  but  at  the  very  intensity  of  its  nonsense. 

"Lay  down  your  arms!"  cried  Hub- 
ble. "Go  back  to  your  fields!"  He 
glared  first  in  one  direction,  then  in 
the  other. 

"I  got  a  candy  bar,"  said  the  first 
soldier.  "If  you  care  to  have  it." 

"Opium  of  the  people,"  said  Hub- 
ble. But  the  atmosphere,  by  this  offer, 
had  subtly  changed. 

"Maybe  you  don't  like  coconuts  on 
the  inside,"  said  the  first  soldier. 
"Many  people  don't."  Still,  he  took 
the  package,  opened  the  cellophane 
at  one  end,  walked  up  and  offered  it 
to  Hubble.  Hubble  said,  "Damned  if 
I  will." 

"What's  that  you're  giving  him?"  said  the 
second  soldier,  at  his  anxious  distance. 

"Candy  bar,"  said  the  first. 

"Always  eating,"  said  the  second.  "Watch  it, 
watch  it!  You'll  get  fat!" 

Hubble  said,  "I  had  no  breakfast."  But  he  said 
it  mildly.  He  took  the  candy  bar  and  began  to 
chew.  It  was  delicious. 

"I  don't  eat  that  stuff.  Cavities,"  said  the 
second  soldier. 

"You've  got  cavities  in  the  head,"  said  Hubble 
crudely.  His  mouth  was  full  of  chocolate. 

"Now  Mr.  Hubble,"  said  the  first  soldier, 
"look  at  this  thing  from  our  point  of  view.  All 
I  need  to  do  is  goof  once— just  once— and  I  lose 
my  chance  to  make  Corporal."  He  pointed  to 
the  stripe  on  his  sleeve. 

Hubble  said,  more  reasonably,  "Leave  me 
here.  I'll  stay  with  your  pal.  I  won't  be  happy, 
but  I'll  stay.  You  go  to  St.  Catherine.  Get  a 
jeep.  You've  got  a  jeep— I  can  see  it  from  here. 
Go  to  St.  Catherine  and  the  badge  is  on  my 
dresser.  My  wife  put  her  nightgown  right  down 
on  top  of  it.  I  didn't  see  it,  so  naturally  I  forgot 
it.  Just  lift  up  that  nightgown— it's  blue,  the 
only  blue  thing  in  the  house.  Or  wait!  Maybe 
I'm  wrong.  Maybe  she  put  the  shampoo  bottle—" 


The  soldier  had  turned  around  and  was 
looking  toward  the  factory.  Up  on  the  in- 
visible roof  were  about  fifty  or  sixty  people, 
mostly  the  girls  from  the  drafting  department, 
looking  down  toward  him,  from  above,  into  the 
long  cage  between  the  two  gates.  It  was  10:15, 
coffee  break.  There  was  perfect  light,  air, 
humidity,  and  temperature  inside,  dust-free  and 
pollen-free,  but  for  some  curious  reason,  they 
preferred  to  take  their  Danish  and  their  choco- 
late cruller  and  their  wax  cup  of  black  coffee 
up  to  the  roof,  and  stand  and  chat  in  the  mid- 
morning  glare,  with  the  sting  of  chemistry  in 
the  small  of  their  eyes.  Hubble 
jumped  up  and  down,  waving  his 
arms.  "Hey,  it's  me!  Me!" 

"Mr.  Hubble!  Oh,  Mr.  Hubble!" 
cried  the  girls.  Some  of  the  bolder 
types  threw  kisses.  There  were  other 
remarks,  but  a  wind  was  blowing 
through  the  wire,  and  their  shrieks 
were  at  the  same  pitch. 

All  at  once,  Hubble  began  to  enjoy 
his  imprisonment.  He  hung  his  jacket 
on  the  wire.  He  did  setting-up  exer- 
cises, false  impressions  of  opera, 
desperate  gestures  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  The  girls  howled  and  ap- 
plauded. 

"Hub!  Hub!"  they  cried  affectionately. 

They  loved  him  for  his  madness.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  convinced  a  Japanese  girl  work- 
ing in  the  same  room  that  he  was  an  ex-bull- 
fighter, turned  cowardly.  He  even  exhibited 
an  appendectomy  scar  as  proof.  He  showed  her 
a  friend's  letter  from  Mexico  City,  saying  it  was 
from  his  old  manager.  The  Japanese  girl  pleaded 
with  him  to  have  courage  to  go  back.  He 
wouldn't.  On  another  occasion  a  girl  named 
Rosa,  a  maternal  type,  saw  him  come  in  one 
Monday  morning,  gloomy  and  hung  over.  She 
said  he  looked  dissipated.  He  began  to  invent  a 
voracious  mistress,  who  wouldn't  leave  him 
alone,  who  exhausted  him,  he  couldn't  find  time 
for  lunch,  etc.  He  went  on  and  on,  elaborating, 
giving  his  complaint  in  a  louder  and  louder 
voice,  so  everyone  in  the  drafting  rooms  could 
hear.  The  girl  fled.  He  pursued  her  along  the 
corridor,  still  shouting  and  explaining.  This 
incident  made  him  famous. 

Mi.  Hubble  marched  smartly  up  and  down. 
He  declaimed  his  daughter's  morning  song: 
"Happy  day,  happy  love,  happy  happy  happy 
dove."  She  was  mad  about  rhymes.  While  he 
was  marching  and  singing,  the  girls  on  the  roof 
melted  away  and  disappeared.  Coffee  break  was 
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over.  Now,  until  lunch,  there  A\ere  two  hours 
to  come:  sterile,  bright,  enclosed  with  barbed 
wire.  It  was  no  longer  nonsensical.  It  was  now 
unendurable. 

The  second  soldier  said,  "St.  Catherine.  I  had 
a  sister  lived  in  St.  Catherine.  She  was  a  real 
big  eater.  She  had  six  cherry  trees.  Finally  she 
moved  over  the  line  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin." 

One  thing  he  hated  was  this  boy  trying  to  be 
pleasant.  Hubble  left  him  and  went  grimly 
down  the  white  gravel  and  knocked  on  the  side 
of  the  sentry  box. 

"There's  no  door,"  said  the  first  soldier. 

"I  just  blew  my  top,"  said  Hubble. 

"Please,  please,  don't  make  any  further  trou- 
ble," said  the  soldier. 

"It's  happened!"  shouted  Hubble.  "The  sun! 
Beating  down!  Mercilessly!  Lack  of  food!  Lack 
of  water!  Call  of  nature!  Barbed  wire!  The  end- 
less barbed  wire!" 

"Look.  You  don't  have  to  yell,"  said  the  first 
soldier. 

"I  have  to  yell!  You  don't  believe  me 
unless  I  yell!" 

"Please,  sir,  please.  Have  consideration." 

"I'm  psychotic!  Dangerous!  Get  me  to  a 
doctor!" 

The  soldier  was  tired  of  this.  He  said, 
"Mr.  Duggan  is  bound  to  call  in.  And 
when  he  does,  he'll  hop  right  down  here—" 

Hubble  grabbed  hold  of  the  service  re- 
volver at  two  points  and  tried  to  yank  it 
out  of  the  holster.  The  soldier  swung 
around,  Hubble  hanging  onto  him.  Their 
feet,  knees,  and  shoulders  banged  and 
thrashed  on  the  sides  and  floor.  The  phone 
in  the  shelter  rang.  The  soldier  put  his 
polished  shoe  against  Mr.  Hubble's  chest 
shoved  him  ten  feet  away,  backward.  Then 
he  answered  the  phone,  not  particularly  out  of 
breath. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

"Trouble?"  said  the  phone.  It  Avas  the  second 
soldier. 

The  first  looked  out  at  Hubble,  who  was 
examining  the  gravel  cuts  on  the  palms  of  his 
hands. 

"No  trouble.  The  man  went  psycho." 

Hubble  smiled,  looked  a  hundred  feet  down 
toward  the  other  box.  The  second  soldier 
stepped  out  and  took  a  long  look  at  him.  Hubble 
picked  up  some  larger  size  gravel  and  began  to 
hurl  it  at  him.  It  Avas  a  long  way.  "Heads 
down!"  cried  Hubble,  and  threw  more  stones. 

"Now  Mr.  Hubble,"  said  the  first  soldier  in  his 
sad  voice. 


"I  wouldn't  Hurt  him"— he  hurled  another 
stone— "for  the  world." 

The  first  soldier  got  on  the  phone  again. 

"I'm  going  to  get  emergency  medical,"  he  said. 

"It's  a  phony,"  said  the  second  soldier. 

"It's  preferable,"  said  the  first. 

"Do  we  have  to  go  over  this  again?  No  badge 
—no  pass" 

"Pass!  All  right!  It  says  pass!  Pass!  Pass  means 
walk!  It  don't  say  nothing  about  stretcher  cases!" 
The  first  soldier  hung  up  in  a  rage.  He  dialed 
Emergency  in  the  plant. 

In  about  three  minutes,  the  first-aid  group  for 
odd  Thursdays  appeared  on  the  double.  There 
was  Mr.  Emile  Francoise  with  a  white  arm  band 
and  a  first-aid  box.  Also  two  boys  from  Shipping 
with  a  dirty  canvas  stretcher  which  they  had 
trouble  unrolling.  All  three  had  their  security 
badges  pinned  bravely  to  their  left  lapels,  so 
the  second  soldier  let  them  through. 

"Happy  day,  happy  love,  happy  happy  happy 
dove,"  said  Mr.  Hubble. 


and 


THEY  let  him  A\-alk  to  the  stretcher,  help 
get  it  straightened  out,  and  lie  down  on  it. 
The  second  soldier  opened  Gate  2  and  let  the 
stretcher  party  pass  toward  the  factory.  Hubble 
had  got  a  cigarette  from  Mr.  Francoise  and  was 
smoking  it,  face  to  the  sky.  As  soon  as  he'd  been 
carried  three  paces  beyond  the  soldiers'  jurisdic- 
tion, he  got  up  and  called  out  to  them,  "Many 
thanks,  boys!"  For  he  felt  he  had  wronged  them 
in  some  way. 

Then  he  helped  carry  the  stretcher  back  into 
the  plant. 

The  soldiers  had  nothing  to  say;  they  tried 
not  to  look  at  each  other.  Casting  its  shadow 
from  a  high  and  still  rising  sun,  onto  the  gravel, 
and  heavy,  somber,  hanging  on  the  wire  mesh, 
was  Mr.  Hubble's  coat,  which  he'd  forgotten  to 
take.  It  remained  prisoner,  dark,  sullen,  and 
tweedy,  until  the  end  of  the  day. 


Sylvia  Wright 


JIT  IT 

Ompremityivise 


I FEEL  tolerant  about  advertising,  but  there 
is  one  device  of  the  advertisers  that  I  would 
like  to  call  their  attention  to.  I  think  it  may  get 
them  into  trouble. 

I  am  calling  this  device  Omitted  Premise 
Superiority,  and,  since  I  am  a  real  American, 
advertised  at  regularly,  in  the  flow,  the  swim, 
and  the  drink  of  our  national  life,  and  not  an 
outsider,  I  am  going  to  be  like  the  advertising 
copywriters  and  hereinafter  (a  word  I  have 
always  wanted  to  use)  call  this  device  Ompremity. 

Here  is  an  example  of  Ompremity:  Gallo  wine; 
picture  of  lush  grapes.  "These  grapes  are  only 
squeezed  once." 

What,  I  want  to  know,  is  wrong  with  squeezing 
grapes  twice,  or  three  times,  or  as  many  times 
as  it  takes  to  get  every  bit  of  juice  out  of  them? 
There  may  be  a  perfectly  good  reason,  such  as 
that  if  you  go  on  squeezing,  you  get  crushed 
seeds  in  your  wine.  But  I  want  to  be  told.  I  don't 
automatically  know  why  squeezing  grapes  once  is 
superior. 

"The  only  mustard  made  with  two  kinds  of 
specially-grown  mustard  seed."  Why  are  two 
kinds  of  mustard  seed  better  than  one?  You 
could  sell  me  just  as  badly  if  you  said,  "The  only 
mustard  made  with  only  one  specially-grown 
mustard  seed." 

"The  only  cereal  with  two  whole  grains."  Do 
all  the  other  cereals  have  one  whole  and  one 
half  grain?  If  the  bulk  were  the  same,  mightn't 
half  grains  be  easier  to  chew  and  not  stick  in  the 
teeth  as  much?  I'm  not  questioning  the  veracitv 
of  the  statement.  I  simply  want  that  omitted 
premise. 

Ompremity,  as  you  see,  is  often  associated  with 
the  word  "only."  It  is  also  often  associated  with 
a  made-up  word,  as  in  "the  only  tooth  paste  that 


contains  "Gardol."  Gardol  and  Irium  and  such 
don't  irritate  me  quite  as  much,  because  by  their 
very  vagueness  they  give  my  busy  little  mind 
something  to  work  on.  I  can  picture  to  myself 
some  extraordinary  substance,  a  great  technical 
advance,  developed  in  our  clean,  modern  labora- 
tories by  a  new  process,  which  could  certainly 
do  whatever  they  say  it  does.  My  only  quarrel 
with  these  words  is  that  they  aren't  alluring.  I 
am  told  not  to  buy  a  chicken  unless  it  is  acron- 
izecl.  Does  this  make  my  mouth  water?  Am  I 
yummyized?  I'm  not,  because  acronized  does  not 
sound  like  what  I  would  want  done  to  a  chicken. 
It  sounds  like  what  I  would  want  done  to  a 
hot-water  bottle. 

Pillsbury  tells  me  that  if  I  use  their  Hot  Roll 
Mix,  I  will  have  the  "excitement  of  working 
with  living  dough."  What  is  living  dough?  Is 
all  dough  but  Pillsbury's  dead?  Who's  that  there 
in  Pillsbury's  dough,  trying  to  get  out? 

If  you  are  not  alert,  ompremity  can  trick  you 
into  belief.  There  is  a  deodorant  which  is  better 
because  it  rolls  on.  At  first  reading,  this  seemed 
to  me  obvious:  of  course  a  deodorant  that  rolls 
on  is  better  than  one  that— well,  what?— 
scrunches  in?  But  mightn't  scrunching  in  be 
more  thorough? 

"Roto-roasting"  is  the  "secret  that  brings  out 
all  the  golden  goodness  of  the  peanuts"  used  in 
Big  Top  peanut  butter.  (By  the  way,  why  is  good- 
ness always  golden?  What  about  bisque  good- 
ness, as  in  lobster  bisque,  or  chartreuse  goodness, 
as  in  chartreuse?)  Roto  comes  from  the  Latin, 
rota,  a  wheel.  Because  of  having  a  dictionary, 
I  can  get  a  little  further  with  this  ompremity 
than  with  most,  but  I  can't  get  very  far.  The 
implication  is  that  these  peanuts  are  roasted  on 
all  sides.  How  do  you  suppose  they  do  this?  Do 
they  spit  each  peanut  on  a  fine  sewing  needle? 

The  point  is  that,  if  they  don't  watch  it,  the 
advertisers  will  be  hoist  with  their  own  om- 
premity. I  am  thinking  of  the  face  powder 
which  is  proofed  against  moisture  discoloration 
because  it  is  triple-creamed.  I  am,  as  I  mentioned 
above,  a  regular  American,  and  1  have  been 
advertised  at  to  the  point  where  1  take  it  for 
granted  that  I  am  entitled  to  the  very  best.  Why 
should  I  be  satisfied  with  face  powder  that  is  only 
ti  iple-creamed?  I  want  face  powder  that  is  ;it 
least  quintuple-creamed;  and  now  that  1  think 
of  the  very  delicate  skin  I  have,  I  think  I  should 
have  face  powder  that  is  centuple-creamed, 

In  this  country  one  person  is  just  as  special 
as  the  next  one,  except  that  I  am  more  so.  I  have 
jusl  written  the  only  article  that  contains  om- 
premity. 


Selig  Greenberg 


Why  Women  Live  Longer 
Than  Men 


And  what  the  fast-growing  surplus  of  women 
is  likely  to  do  to  our  national 
morals,  marriage  habits,  job  markets, 
and  "the  cult  of  manliness." 

FO  R  some  time  now  American  women  have 
been  gaining  on  the  men— at  least  in  num- 
bers. Back  in  1930,  the  men  in  this  country  out- 
numbered the  women  by  about  a  million  and  a 
half.  Today  the  women  hold  a  lead  of  about 
the  same  size,  and  the  Census  Bureau  is  pre- 
dicting that  by  1975  they  will  be  ahead  of  the 
men  by  perhaps  as  many  as  3,600,000. 

One  explanation  is  the  decline  in  immigra- 
tion, which  at  one  time  brought  millions  of  sin- 
gle men  into  the  country.  Another— and  more 
significant— is  that  American  females  have  de- 
veloped a  habit  of  outliving -the  men;  and  recent 
figures  indicate  that  the  gap  between  the  life 
span  of  the  sexes  is  widening  steadily. 

For  example,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
average  American  woman  lived  two  years  and 
ten  months  longer  than  the  average  man.  Today 
she  is  outliving  him  by  more  than  six  years.  If 
she  is  typical,  she  will  not  die  until  she  is  a 
little  over  seventy-three  years  and  six  months  old 
—which  gives  her  the  longest  life  expectancy  of 
any  women  in  the  world. 

The  men  in  her  family,  however,  can  expect  to 
last  only  a  few  months  past  sixty-seven.  The  men 
of  seven  other  countries  do  better  than  that— 
Dutchmen,  Israelis,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  New 
Zealanders,  Danes,  and  Britons,  in  that  order. 
At  birth  a  boy  in  Holland  can  look  forward  to 
outliving  the  average  American  boy  by  more 
than  three  years.  Furthermore,  the  older  the 
American  grows,  the  worse  his  prospects  look. 


By  the  time  he  is  forty,  his  life  expectancy  is 
poorer  than  that  of  the  men  of  fifteen  other  na- 
tions; and  at  fifty  his  chances  of  living  another 
ten  years  are  24  per  cent  less  than  they  would 
be  if  he  were  an  Italian  and  55  per  cent  less  than 
if  he  were  a  Swede. 

These  facts  foreshadow  some  interesting 
changes  in  American  society— in  our  courting 
and  marriage  habits,  family  life,  the  job  market, 
and  even  politics.  But  before  we  try  to  figure  out 
what  is  likely  to  happen  as  a  result  of  the  grow- 
ing surplus  of  women,  it  might  be  well  to  look 
at  two  other  questions: 

(1)  Why  do  women— traditionally  regarded  as 
the  weaker  sex— live  so  much  longer  than  men? 

(2)  Why  has  their  life  expectancy  increased  so 
much  more  than  that  of  American  males  during 
the  past  few  decades? 

The  answer  to  the  first  is  easy,  if  not  very 
flattering  to  the  male  ego.  Except  for  their 
greater  muscular  strength— which  is  no  longer 
the  asset  it  was  in  the  Good  Old  Days  of  sweaty 
physical  toil  and  hand-to-hand  combat— men 
actually  are  the  weaker  sex.  In  most  species,  the 
female  outlives  the  male.  Among  humans,  na- 
ture compensates  for  this  by  arranging  to  have 
105  boys  born  for  every  100  girls.  The  propor- 
tion of  male  babies  conceived  is  even  larger  than 
this,  but  their  greater  vulnerability  makes  its 
appearance  even  before  birth.  More  boy  babies 
fail  to  come  to  full  term  and  are  lost  through 
miscarriages.  The  ratio  of  boys  born  with  con- 
genital malformations  is  also  larger. 

Even  the  normal  boy  baby  has  a  physiological 
disadvantage,  compared  to  the  normal  girl  baby, 
from  the  very  start.  A  girl  is  born  with  two  com- 
plete X-chromosomes— the  minute  hereditary 
particles  that  substantially  influence  the  fate  of 
the  organism— while  boys  have  only  one.  As  she 
grows  older,  she  has  a  higher  count  of  white 
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blood  cells  which  help  to  combat  infections.  And 
a  woman's  glandular  system  is  superior  to  a 
man's.  Her  thyroid  is  larger,  and  her  pituitary 
—the  master  gland  which  controls  the  body's 
over-all  hormone  production— enlarges  during 
pregnancy  and  remains  somewhat  larger  from 
then  on.  This  bolsters  the  performance  of  her 
adrenal  glands,  enabling  her  to  resist  stress  more 
effectively;  it  keeps  her  blood  pressure  at  a  lower 
level  and  gives  her  greater  tolerance  for  fatigue 
and  illness.  The  female  sex  hormones  apparently 
protect  their  owner  against  arterial  disorders  by 
helping  to  keep  down  the  fat  content  of  the 
blood.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries  and  subsequent  heart 
disease  are  comparatively  rare  among  women 
until  after  the  menopause,  when  the  output  of 
ovarian  hormones  drops  off  sharply. 

The  death  rate  is  higher  for  males  in  every 
age  group,  but  particularly  in  early  adulthood 
and  middle  age.  The  initial  male  superiority  in 
numbers  lasts  through  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
From  that  point  on,  the  females  in  any  given 
generation  pull  ahead,  and  their  plurality  gets 
progressively  larger  with  the  years.  Last  year 
there  were  103.9  boys  for  every  100  girls  in  the 
age  group  under  eighteen  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  eighteen  to  twenty-four  category,  males 
still  predominated  slightly.  But  in  the  twenty- 
five  to  forty-four  group  there  were  only  96.6  men 
for  every  100  women,  and  in  the  sixty-five  plus 
category,  85.7. 

THE  BUILT-IN 
MEDICINE  CHEST 

BIOLOGISTS  reason  that  women's  physi- 
ological advantages  are  nature's  way  of  en- 
suring that  the  race  will  be  carried  on.  A  preg- 
nant woman  needs  special  reserves  of  strength. 
Her  heart,  for  example,  must  be  strong  enough 
to  meet  both  the  ordinary  needs  of  her  own 
body  and  those  of  the  developing  fetus.  Her 
lungs  must  supply  her  blood  with  extra  oxygen. 
Every  organ  in  her  body  must  be  able  to  work 
at  a  higher  pitch!  Because  of  this,  one  authority 
claims,  women  are  provided  with  "better  inter- 
nal medicine  chests"  than  men. 

In  any  case,  almost  every  disease  kills  more 
men  than  women.  The  only  exceptions  are  dia- 
betes and  what  the  professionals  call  sex-specific 
conditions— like  childbirth  and  cancer  of  the 
breast  and  genital  organs.  But  diabetes,  while 
it  cannot  be  cured,  is  now  relatively  easy  to  con- 
trol; in  the  last  two  decades  alone  deaths  ol 
mothers  during  childbirth  have  been  slashed 


from  eighty-five  to  five  for  every  10,000  live 
births;  and  encouraging  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  cancer  field. 

Here,  too,  women  are  doing  better  than  men. 
Not  only  is  the  mortality  rate  from  all  forms 
of  cancer  about  5  per  cent  higher  for  men;  the 
female  cancer  rate  has  been  gradually  declining 
while  the  male  rate  has  remained  static  in  some 
forms  of  the  disease  and  risen  in  others.  The 
over-all  cancer  mortality  rate  among  women  has 
dropped  10  per  cent  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  In 
the  same  period,  male  fatalities  from  cancer  of 
the  lung  and  respiratory  system  have  nearly 
tripled.  One  explanation  may  be  that  female 
cancers  are  usually  easier  to  detect,  more  ac- 
cessible, and  more  amenable  to  treatment;  an- 
other possibility  is  that  women  are  more  aj^t  to 
seek  prompt  medical  advice  when  they  discover 
any  suspicious  symptoms. 

Nevertheless,  the  cancer  picture  is  only  one 
part  of  a  larger  picture  which  follows  the  same 
pattern.  Although  there  are  now  about  1,500,000 
more  women  than  men  in  the  United  States, 
200,000  more  men  than  women  have  died  an- 
nually in  recent  years.  Diseases  of  the  heart,  blood 
vessels,  and  kidneys  are  about  two  and  a  half 
times  more  prevalent  among  men  than  women 
in  the  middle-aged  group  and  account  for  well 
over  100,000  more  male  than  female  deaths  each 
year.  The  male  death  rate  from  arteriosclerotic 
heart  diseases  is  some  75  per  cent  higher  than 
the  female. 

So  we  come  to  our  second  question:  Why  is 
the  difference  between  the  life  spans  of  the  sexes 
becoming  wider  in  this  country?  The  answer  to 
this  is  hard  to  document,  for  it  involves  many 
intangibles.  But  I  believe  that,  in  addition  to 
their  biological  superiority,  women  are  psycho- 
logically better  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
strains  of  our  highly  competitive  society— that 
it  is,  in  effect,  easier  to  be  a  woman  than  a  man 
in  mid-twentieth  century  America. 

THE    PACE    THAT  KILLS 

IT  IS  fashionable  these  days  to  say  that  Ameri- 
can men  are  dying  prematurely  because  they 
drive  themselves  beyond  endurance  to  get  things 
for  their  women.  This  broad  and  pat  generaliza- 
tion can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved.  What 
can  be  proved  is  that  the  modern  American  man 
is  subject  to  a  multitude  of  special  pressures  and 
frustrations,  and  that  there  has  been  a  funda- 
mental change  in  his  position  in  society.  Yet  so- 
<i(t\  still  expects  him  to  be  the  strong,  silent 
male  of  tradition,  above  the  temper  tantrums 
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and  tens  with  which  women  help  to  dissipate 
and  relieve  their  tensions.  Since  he  has  been 
trained  to  believe  that  it  is  unmanly  to  be  too 
vocal  about  his  feelings,  the  man  tends  to  bury 
them  as  much  as  he  can. 

Medical  authorities  suspect  that  the  damag- 
ing effect  of  such  inhibition  may  be  one  reason 
why  five  times  as  many  men  as  women  die  of 
stomach  and  duodenal  ulcers  which  are  attrib- 
utable, at  least  in  part,  to  excessive  tension. 
And  three  times  as  many  men  as  women  com- 
mit suicide  every  year.  (It  must  be  said  that  more 
women  try  to  kill  themselves,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  bungle  the  job— either  because 
they  are  less  efficient  than  men,  or  because  they 
never  really  meant  to  go  through  with  it.) 

In  the  decades  which  have  marked  women's 
increasing  life  expectancy,  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant shift  in  the  pattern  of  the  American 
family— a  shift  which  includes  new  concepts  of 
the  husband-wife  relationship,  the  raising  of 
children,  and  the  management  of  the  home.  All 
these  things,  combined  with  the  competitiveness 
of  American  life,  have  undermined  the  Ameri- 
can man's  sense  of  security.  No  longer  king  of 
the  roost,  the  undisputed  authority  in  his  own 
house,  he  is  ridden  with  anxieties,  and  some  of 
the  strongest  are  fears  of  sexual  inadequacy. 

It  has  become  generally  accepted  in  our  so- 
ciety that  the  wife  is  expected  to  receive  as  well 
as  give  pleasure  in  sexual  intercourse.  While  this 
frequently  makes  for  a  more  deeply  satisfying  re- 
lationship, it  is  also  apt  to  put  a  strain  on  the 
man,  for  whom  sexual  performance  has  always 
been  something  of  a  testing  and  a  challenge. 
As  he  grows  older,  the  inevitable  decline  in  his 
potency  can  become  a  source  of  deep-seated  in- 
security. In  other  societies,  where  age  increased 
rather  than  decreased  social  prestige  and  where 
the  man's  position  in  the  community  as  well  as 
the  home  was  stable,  the  falling  off  of  sexual 
powers  did  not  represent  so  grave  a  threat  to 
self-esteem.  But  since  America  has  never  de- 
veloped these  comforting  traditions,  too  many 
of  our  men  feel  compelled  to  prove  themselves  as 
they  age  by  increased  activity  in  other  spheres, 
often  to  the  detriment  of  their  physical  and  emo- 
tional health. 

Compare  this  with  the  situation  facing  mod- 
ern American  women.  They  have  been  liberated 
both  from  the  Victorian  taboos  regarding  sex 
and  from  most  of  the  perils  of  childbirth.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  have  also  come  to  accept 
the  planning  of  families  so  that  there  are  very 
few  women  today,  as  there  were  in  the  past,  who 
are  exhausted  by  child-bearing  before  thirty. 


MAGAZINE 

It  would  be  fatuous  to  deny  that  women,  too, 
are  confronted  with  difficult  problems  of  adjust- 
ment, especially  in  regard  to  their  still  shifting 
position  in  our  society.  But  on  the  whole  they 
have  things  a  whole  lot  easier  than  their  mates. 
Ironically,  man-made  mores,  stemming  from  the 
days  when  women  were  still  in  short  supply  in 
this  country,  are  at  least  partially  responsible. 
An  American  woman  still  expects— and  generally 
receives— from  the  men  around  her  certain  con- 
siderations which,  while  they  flatter  the  man's 
vanity,  also  put  an  added  strain  on  him. 

•  Far  more  than  men,  women  are  able  to  set 
their  own  pace.  It  is  acceptable  for  them  either 
to  remain  at  home— where  mechanical  appliances 
and  the  easy  availability  of  processed  foods  have 
vastly  lightened  the  burden  of  housekeeping— or 
to  take  a  job.  And  even  when  they  work  they  are 
usually  spared  the  grinding  pressure  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder  which  bears  upon  most  men. 
Moreover,  a  woman  who  is  taking  care  of  a  house 
is  pretty  sure  to  get  a  full  daily  quota  of  regular 
exercise,  while  her  husband  leads  an  essentially 
sedentary  life  and  sometimes  kills  himself  by 
sporadic  bouts  of  strenuous  physical  activity. 
Then,  too,  as  she  grows  older,  a  woman  can  taper 
off  her  work  gradually;  but  her  husband,  in 
whom  the  whole  aging  process  starts  later,  is  apt 
to  be  brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the 
devastating  jolt  of  retirement. 

WOMEN    TO    BURN  ? 

H  A  T  E  V  E  R  the  causes,  there  are  at 
present  no  signs  that  the  trend  in  the  life 
expectancy  of  the  sexes  will  change— and  the 
repercussions  of  a  growing  majority  of  women 
upon  our  society  are  certain  to  be  formidable. 
Inevitably,  the  influence  of  women  on  social  and 
political  action  will  grow;  they  will  control  more 
and  more  of  the  nation's  wealth  (a  sizable  pro- 
portion of  it  is  already  in  their  hands);  and  they 
will  invade  the  job  market  in  greater  and  greater 
numbers,  out  of  both  economic  and  psychologi- 
cal necessity. 

At  present  there  are  7,600,000  widows  in  the 
United  States,  a  good  proportion  of  them  in 
their  early  fifties  and  many  in  a  precarious  eco- 
nomic position.  Even  those  who  are  financially 
comfortable  face  years  of  loneliness  and  frustra- 
tion, and  their  chances  of  remarriage— never  very 
strong— are  growing  steadily  slimmer  as  the  male 
deficit  increases.  For  many  of  these  women,  a  job 
may  provide  at  least  a  partial  solution.  But  we 
will  still  be  faced  with  the  rising  number  of 
women  over  sixty-five.  The  Census  Bureau  pre- 
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».l ic  t>  that  tliis  group  of  women  over  the  retire- 
ment age  will  climb  at  the  rate  of  about  two  mil- 
lion per  decade. 

We  may  also  expect  that  the  surplus  of  women 
of  marriageable  age.  not  yet  too  serious,  will 
begin  to  soar,  anil  that  it  will  become  harder  and 
harder  for  a  °irl  to  marr\  if  she  has  not  done  so 

O  J 

In  .1  fairly  early  age.  What  the  effect  of  more 
spinsterhood  will  be  upon  our  morals  and  how- 
great  a  threat  it  w  ill  present  to  the  monogamous 
marriage  system  is  hard  to  sav.  but  we  will  un- 
doubtedly  be  hearing  more  about  it.  Already  a 
Tennessee  state  senator  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
legalize  polygamy  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the 
surplus  of  women.!  and  Dr.  Marion  Langer,  a 
sociologist  specializing  in  marriage  counseling, 
recently  advised  girls  not  to  worry  about  cradle- 
snatching. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  being  widowed,  she  sug- 


gested, is  to  "marry  a  man  five.  six.  or  even 
seven  years  your  junior."  She  conceded,  however, 
that  under  existing  conditions  a  girl  might  have 
a  hard  time  snaring  a  younger  man  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  our  society  has  only  two 
possible  solutions  to  the  mounting  man  short- 
age—polygamy or  finding  some  way  to  lengthen 
man's  life  expectancy. 

It  is  unlikeh  that  we  will  ever  adopt  her  first 
alternative.  But  her  second  involves  almost  as 
radical  a  modification  in  our  mores  and  way  of 
life.  The  male  would  have  to  jettison  his  cult  of 
manliness  and  abandon  his  illusion  of  biologi- 
cal superiority.  And  the  female  would  have  to 
give  up  her  demand  for  special  consideration 
and  accept  the  responsibilities  of  her  greater 
stamina.  The  shock  to  both  egos  might  be  severe. 
All  the  same  it  is  a  possibility  worth  trying— for 
the  sake  of  both  men  and  women. 


PHYLLIS  McGINLEY 
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whenever  Mr.  Edwards  spake 

In  church  about  Damnation, 
The  verv  benches  used  to  quake 

For  awful  agitation. 

Good  men  would  pale  and  roll  their  eyes 
While  sinners  rent  their  garments 

To  hear  him  so  anatomize 
Hell's  orgiastic  torments, 

The  blood,  the  flames,  the  agonies 

In  store  for  frail  or  flighty 
New  Englanders  who  did  not  please 

A  whimsical  Almighty. 

Times  were  considered  out  of  tune 

When  half  a  dozen  nervous 
Female  parishioners  did  not  swoon 

At  every  Sunday  service: 

And,  if  they  had  been  taught  aright, 
Small  children,  carried  bedwards, 

Would   shudder  lest   thev   meet   that  night 
The  God  of  Mr.  Edwards, 

Abraham's  God,  the  Wrathful  One, 

Intolerant  of  error— 
Not  God  the  Father  or  the  Son 

But  God  the  Holy  Terror. 


-Marks 


L.  S.  Paul 


What  it  costs 
to  train 

A  DOCTOR 


When  a  young  man  decides  to  be  a  doctor, 
his  parents  are  in  for  a  series  of  financial 
shocks — with  tuition,  living,  and  travel 
expenses  far  beyond  the  family  budget. 


H  E  day  our  son  graduated  from  medical 
school,  a  tew  years  ago,  the  dean  declared 


during  his  Commencement  address:  "Somebody 
put  up  about  two  million  dollars  for  these 
seventy-eight  MDs.  And  by  the  time  they're 
through  internship,  it  will  be  much  higher." 

Nationally  that  works  out  at  close  to  $200,- 
000, 000  for  each  year's  crop  of  doctors,  or  well 
over  $25,000  each  for  the  6,845  graduated  in 
1956.  Our  own  doctor  cost  a  staggering 
$36,803.90,  of  which  our  family  share  was 
roughly  $21,000.  Scholarships,  gifts,  endow- 
ments, and  federal,  state,  and  municipal  appro- 
priations made  up  the  remainder. 

This  is  allowing  $8,000  for  pre-medical  educa- 
tion; $15,000  for  a  full  medical  course  (American 
Medical  Association  figures  make  it  $16,238  on 
the  average);  and  $13,803.90  for  maintenance 
and  highly  expensive  incidentals  over  five  years. 
In  our  case,  scholarships  cut  pre-medical  educa- 
tion to  $4,000  and  medical-school  tuition  to 
$3,200.  We  still  had  all  of  the  maintenance. 

Our  son  Fred  was  a  senior  in  a  first-rate  East- 
ern college  when  he  came  home  one  weekend 
and  said  quietly,  "I  want  to  be  a  doctor." 

We  had  had  no  hint  that  his  thoughts  were 
following  this  direction  and  had  expected  to  be 


about  to  breathe  easier  educationally.  Two  other 
sons  were  already  on  their  own.  But  when  Fred 
gave  his  reasons,  we  were  excited  by  his  choice  of 
profession.  -Then  the  matter  of  expense  came  up. 

"Do  you  know  what  it  will  cost?"  I  asked. 

"Somewhere  around  $2,000  to  S2,400  a  year," 
he  replied.  "Beyond  that  I'll  manage  it  myself 
somehow." 

We  gladly  committed  ourselves. 

"One  thing,"  Fred  added.  "I  wish  you'd  keep 
a  strict  account  of  the  expenses." 

We  did.  That  is  why  this  report  is  possible. 

I  had  an  arthritic  mother  past  eighty,  so  our 
medical  expenses  were  heavy.  Providentially, 
we  had  seen  the  need  to  finance  three  boys 
through  college  and  had  built  up  a  backlog  of 
insurance  to  borrow  on  if  the  need  arose.  The 
older  two  boys  had  served  in  the  Army  and 
Marines,  which  reduced  the  pressure  by  provid- 
ing money  under  the  GI  education  bill,  so  there 
was  some  reserve. 

Fred  promptly  filed  applications  with  eight 
medical  schools.  A  good  one  in  the  Midwest 
was  the  first  to  exhibit  interest.  With  the  help 
of  friends  and  their  jalopies  he  traveled  there 
and  was  accepted.  Subsequently  two  Eastern 
schools  responded  favorably,  but  neither  was 
near  enough  home  for  him  to  commute. 

The  first  year  was  a  hard  one.  Fred's  particu- 
lar school  frowned  on  freshmen  holding  outside 
jobs.  Its  contention  is  that  the  first  year  is  so 
tough  that  a  student  cannot  do  justice  to  his 
work  if  he  also  has  a  job.  Tuition  was  $800. 
Fred  shared  a  substandard  basement  apartment, 
so  stark  that  they  named  it  "Home  for  the  Bald," 
with  a  dental  student,  and  did  much  of  his  own 
cooking— as  he  did  in  subsequent  years. 

That  year  cost  $2,199.31.  Fees,  books,  and 
instruments  brought  expenses  that  could  not  be 
budgeted.  Even  a  bus  trip  home  at  Christmas 
became  a  considered  item. 

The  second  year  he  could  work  and  did— as  an 
attendant  in  a  parking  lot,  in  the  blast-furnace 
dispensary  of  a  steel  mill,  and  in  laboratory  re- 
search. He  found  another  apartment  in  a  lower- 
middle-class  neighborhood  and  scrounged  the 
furnishings.  This  year  cost  $2,860.34,  of  which 
Fred  put  up  $800. 

By  then  the  Korean  war  was  on,  costs  had 
gone  up,  and  he  needed  new  clothes.  Originally, 
we  had  calculated  $100  a  month  to  cover  living 
costs  and  incidental  expenses.  We  had  to  boost 
the  figure  to  $120,  aside  from  clothes  and  books. 

The  third  year  brought  new  developments. 
Hospitals  affiliated  with  Fred's  medical  school 
are  scattered  throughout  the  city,  and  students, 
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as  a  result,  are  required  to  have  a  car.  Even 
with  a  cheap  jalopy,  expenses  went  up  to 
13,541.40,  partly  because  a  girl— a  college  class- 
mate who  went  to  visit  Fred— precipitately  mar- 
ried his  roommate,  who  moved  out.  Somehow 
from  work  as  head  counselor  in  a  summer  camp 
and  jobs  during  the  school  year— on  parking  lots, 
in  steel  mills  and  laboratories,  and  as  a  porter 
in  a  brewery— Fred  was  able  to  kick  in  $1,500. 

h  took  personal  credit  as  well  as  insurance 
loans  now,  for  the  expenses  connected  with  my 
mother's  illness  were  growing. 

The  summer  before  the  fourth  year  started 
brought  a  major  change.  Fred  had  met  the  in- 
evitable wonderful  girl.  She  knew  the  situation 
and  accepted  it  wholeheartedly.  They  were  mar- 
ried that  June,  worked  together  as  counselors  in 
the  summer  camp  where  they  had  met,  and  when 
fall  came  she  took  a  job  teaching  school  and 
put  all  her  money  in  the  pool. 

Still  it  wasn't  easy  for  anybody.  Between  them 
Fred  and  his  wife  provided  $2,400,  and  our  out- 
lay was  cut  to  $1,218.74— mostly  $800  tuition  and 
car  expenses.  But  that  $3,618.71  total  had  to 
come  from  somewhere,  and  the  income  tax  took 
its  insidious  toll  from  the  young  couple. 

Then  came  Commencement  day.  In  a  sense 
the  whole  family  graduated.  And  I  found  that 
our  situation  was  by  no  means  unique.  One 
father  confided  to  me  that  he  had  sold  his  house 
and  devoted  all  the  proceeds  to  his  son's  medical 
education— and  he  had  no  regrets.  Another  of 
Fred's  classmates,  I  learned,  had  footed  his  ex- 
penses by  operating  as  a  professional  bookmaker. 
A  dozen  or  more  had  working  wives.  Only  a 
few  could  live  at  home.  When  the  dean  made 
his  statement  on  medical-school  costs  I  realized 
that  there  were  not  five  sets  of  parents  in  the 
entire  audience  who  could,  unassisted,  have  met 
the  bill.  Our  family  outlay  by  then  had  reached 
$16,219.79.  And  there  was  more  to  come. 

Although  Fred  was  now  a  graduate  MD,  he 
still  had  his  internship.  There  was  no  more  tui- 
tion to  pay,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  could  no 
longer  find  a  cheap  apartment.  As  an  intern  he 
was  paid  $75  a  month.  His  rent  alone  was  $85. 
That  year  cost  $3,384.29,  but  the  young  MD  and 
his  wife  put  up  most  of  it. 

Through  all  of  these  years  there  were  also 
such  constant  items  as  dentist's  bills  and  Fred's 
life-insurance  premiums.  These  amounted  to 
about  $1,400,  bringing  the  total  to  $36,803.90. 

How  many  good  doctors  are  being  lost  because 
they  or  their  families  cannot  find  this  kind  of 
money?  How  many  young  men  find  it  necessary 
to  defer  marriage  until  they  can  earn  their  own 


living?  How  many  are  forced  into  other  fields, 
or  to  delay  entering  medical  school  because  oi 
lack  of  funds?  How  much  have  finances  to  do 
with  the  fact  that,  in  a  recent  two-year  period, 
the  number  of  medical-school  freshmen  who  had 
had  a  college  average  of  A  dropped  by  one- 
fourth,  while  the  number  with  a  C  average  in- 
creased by  one-third? 

To  parents  who  have  gone  through  the  mill, 
the  current  shortage  of  doctors  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. What  is  not  easy  to  understand  is  why 
some  of  the  conditions  which  produce  the 
shortage  are  tolerated.  Expense  is  the  highest 
hurdle,  and  there  are  a  number  of  methods 
which  might  substantially  reduce  it: 

(1)  Allow  an  income-tax  deduction  for  post- 
graduate professional  education  beyond  the  $600 
normal  dependency  exemption.  To  us  SI, 400 
does  not  seem  unreasonable,  making  a  total  of 
$2,000.  At  the  minimum  tax  rate  of  20  per  cent 
this  would  save  the  parents  about  $280  a  year. 

(2)  Give  greater  incentive  to  savings  plans  for 
professional  education.  Families  most  likely  to 
feel  the  pinch  severely  need  a  convenient  way 
to  put  aside  weekly  or  monthly  sums.  But  most 
insurance  companies  penalize,  rather  than  en- 
courage, saving  for  educational  purposes  by 
charging  a  higher  rate  for  monthly  payments 
than  for  those  made  less  frequently.  They  might, 
in  the  public  interest,  absorb  the  added  book- 
keeping costs  in  such  cases.  Parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations can  also  help  by  spreading  information 
on  savings  schemes  and  scholarships. 

(3)  Wherever  possible,  arrange  to  have 
students  admitted  to  medical  schools  near  their 
homes  to  save  living  costs— although  I  acknowl- 
edge that  this  will  help  only  a  small  minority 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  schools. 

(4)  Give  taxpayers  with  elderly  dependents  the 
same  benefits  as  elderly  taxpayers  themselves 
enjoy.  The  latter  may  deduct  all  their  medical 
expenses  and  have  a  double  personal  exemption. 
The  taxpayer  with  an  elderly  dependent  gets 
only  one  exemption  on  the  dependent's  account, 
and  his  medical-care  allowance  is  curtailed.  In 
our  case  about  $1,600  more  would  have  been 
available  for  education  without  borrowing,  un- 
der such  a  provision.  This  problem  affects  a 
growing  number  of  parents  and  their  children. 

(5)  Communities  which  need  doctors  might 
consider  subsidizing  part  of  a  student's  medical 
education  in  return  for  an  agreement  that  he 
will  practice  there  for  a  certain  period. 

If  we  do  not  take  some  such  steps,  medicine 
may  well  become  a  profession  open  only  to  the 
well-to-do  regardless  of  ability. 


Peter  Partner 


BOURGUIBA: 

a  different  kind  of  Arab 


The  new  leader  of  Tunisia  is  far  more 
friendly,  rational,  and  long-sighted  than 
the  hysterical  Nasser  types  further  East — 
and  his  country  offers  a  test  case  of 
immense  importance  to  America. 

WHATEVER  they  feel  about  the  as- 
pirations of  other  new  nations  and 
would-be  nations,  most  Westerners  have  little 
sympathy  for  Arab  nationalism.  And  it  is  true 
that  all  too  often  it  is  irrational,  aggressive,  and 
almost  hysterically  destructive.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise?  With  only  the  paltriest  experience 
and  resources  contemporary  Arab  leaders  are 
faced  with  finding  answers  to  horrendous  and 
apparently  hopeless  problems— including  the 
crushing  burden  of  an  enormous  population 
which  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  any 
possible  food  supply. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the  West  has 
done  little  to  encourage  a  more  rational  Arab 
nationalism;  that  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  often 
choked  such  feeling  when  it  appeared  by  driving 
such  hard  bargains  with  moderate  Arab  regimes 
that  they  were  overthrown  by  their  own  people. 
Nevertheless  there  are  still  moderates  in  the 
Arab  world.  They  emerge  wherever  there  is 
sufficient  cultural  and  social  stability  to  sup- 
port them.  In  North  Africa  today  they  have 
found  a  country— Tunisia— and  a  leader— Habib 
Bourguiba.  Both  are  worth  careful  study  by  the 
West,  for  they  may  provide  a  pattern  for  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  Middle  East. 

Just  over  two  years  ago  Bourguiba  was  in  en- 
forced residence  in  France.  Behind  him  lay 
over  twenty  years  of  political  agitation,  of  alter- 


nate prison  and  exile,  and  not  a  single  day  of 
office.  Today,  after  only  a  year  of  power,  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  solidly 
based  governments  in  the  Middle  East— a  re- 
public of  which  he  is  President  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  legislature.  And  the  prestige  and 
influence  which  he  commands  in  the  Arab 
world  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of 
his  tiny  country. 

In  Tunisia  the  partisans  of  xenophobia  have 
been  put  down,  and  the  nation  is  being  led 
toward  a  policy  of  free  co-operation  with  the 
West,  without  renouncing  her  fraternal  bonds 
with  other  Arab  countries.  Whether  this  policy 
can  be  carried  out  remains  to  be  seen.  Tunisia 
is— as  a  Tunisian  official  remarked  to  me  a  few 
weeks  ago— "a  country  on  test." 

At  first  glance  Tunisia  does  not  look  like  a 
country  for  moderates.  The  sky  is  harsh  and 
unfriendly;  the  plowed  land  is  an  obstinately 
held  margin  on  the  edge  of  desert  and  scrub. 
It  is  a  region  of  drought  and  periodic  famine, 
where  the  hard  light  holds  little  suggestion 
of  compromise.  It  is  the  country  of  St.  Augustine 
and  of  the  heretical  Donatists  whom  he  per- 
secuted; of  Moslem  mystics  and  dissident  sects. 

On  the  other  hand  Tunisia,  like  all  Roman 
North  Africa,  belongs  as  much  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  to  the  East.  The  French  occupation 
of  1881  was  in  a  sense  a  resumption  of  a  tradi- 
tion broken  in  the  eighth  century  when  the 
Arabs  pushed  out  the  garrisons  of  the  East  Ro- 
man Empire.  Through  France,  North  Africa 
has  been  partially  drawn  back  to  Rome.  And 
the  Arabization  which  took  place  in  the  inter- 
vening millennium  was  not  quite  as  thorough 
as  one  might  imagine.  Of  the  three  bonds— race, 
religion,  and  culture— which  link  together  the 
units  of  the  Arab  world,  the  first  is  remarkably 
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weak  in  Tunisia,  and  the  second  two  are  sub- 
ject to  their  own  peculiar  local  modifications. 

The  number  of  Arab  invaders  of  North  Africa 
at  the  period  of  greatest  penetration  has  been 
reckoned  at  forty  thousand  or  so.  The  original 
Berber  and  other  populations  are  still  largely 
intact,  and  the  Arab  Semitic  type  has  become 
only  one  among  many  there.  Bourguiba  himself 
is  fair  and  blue-eyed  with  a  high,  square  skull 
—not  the  "question-mark"  cranium  ol  the 
Semites.  When  we  say  that  the  North  Africans 
are  "Arabs"  we  mean  that  they  are  Moslem  in 
religion  and  Arabic  in  speech.  Culturally  they 
think  in  terms  of  the  "Maghreb"— Morocco, 
Algeria,  and  Tunisia— rather  than  in  terms  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  Maghreb  has  its  back  to 
the  Sahara,  but  it  faces  the  Mediterranean:  in 
the  North  African  coast  towns  you  may  often 
imagine  that  you  are  in  Sicily  or  Provence. 

North  African  Arabs  have  thus  been  more 
willing  than  most  Orientals  to  come  to  terms 
with  Western  culture.  Beside  the  great  cities 
of  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Bagdad,  North  African 
towns  are  provincial.  And  when  the  French 
offered  higher  education  to  a  North  African 
elite,  they  proved  highly  receptive.  The  number 
of  Arabs  so  trained  was  small.  But  in  Tunisia  it 
has  been  just  enough,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bourguiba.  to  provide  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
governing  class. 

THE    MOSLEM  LIBERAL 

BOURGUIBA  himself  is  almost  unique  in 
the  Arab  world.  In  the  history  of  the  Arab 
national  movement  it  has  always  been  difficult 
to  find  a  mean  between  well-heeled  conserva- 
tive politicians  like  the  Egyptian  Wafd— men  of 
democratic  speeches  and  large  motor  cars— and 
the  frustrated,  explosive,  and  often  murderously 
revolutionary  lower-middle-class  radicals,  whose 
nationalism  is  often  near-nihilistic.  Bourguiba 
seems  to  be  this  missing  middle  term.  In  a 
political  milieu  which  is  everywhere  else  destruc- 
tive and  fanatical,  he  is  Fabian,  reformist,  and 
conciliatory. 

His  history  is  the  history  of  scores  of  national- 
ist Arab  politicians  from  the  petite  bourgeoisie. 
Born  to  a  humble  family  in  the  fishing  village 
of  Monastir,  educated  in  Tunis  and  France,  he 
came  back  to  Tunis  in  1927  with  his  French 
wife  and  became  a  successful  lawyer  and  a 
militant  nationalist  politician  in  the  Destour 
(Constitutional)  party.  But  unlike  most  Arab 
leaders  he  never  allowed  the  bitterness  of  the 
national  struggle  against  France  to  wipe  out  his 


affection  and  respect  for  French  culture— nor, 
indeed,  the  French  formation  of  his  thought. 
To  talk  to  Bourguiba  is  to  talk  to  a  French 
liberal  who  happens  to  be  a  Moslem. 

In  1934  Bourguiba  broke  away  from  the  con- 
servative Moslem  and  "bourgeois"  elements  in 
the  Destour  party  and  became  the  secretary  of 
the  Neo-Destour,  a  new  group  whose  essential 
aim  was  to  assimilate  the  bottom  half  of 
Tunisian  society  by  means  of  a  network  of  po- 
litical "cells."  The  next  step  was  taken  not  by 
Bourguiba  but  by  a  trade  union  leader  from 
Sfax  called  Ferhat  Hached.  In  1943  Hached 
began  to  set  nationalist  influence  against  Com- 
munist in  the  French-controlled  Confederation 
Generate  du  Travail.  This  eventually  led  him 
to  create  a  new  nationalist  trade  union,  the 
UGTT,  which  by  1950  had  completely  driven 
the  Communist  CGT  from  the  Tunisian  scene 
and  was  collaborating  closely  with  the  Neo- 
Destour  party  in  a  single  popular  national 
movement. 

In  this  period,  most  of  which  Bourguiba  spent 
in  exile  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  a  disciplined 
and  articulate  political  machine  was  built.  By 
the  time  Hached  was  assassinated  in  1952  the 
nationalists  had  the  power  to  paralyze  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  Tunisia,  not  only  by  calling  out 
the  mob  in  the  old  style,  but  by  efficiently 
organized  political  strikes.  In  effect,  the  Tunisian 
leaders  had  stolen  Communist  methods  and  dis- 
pensed with  the  Communists. 

It  was  the  strength  of  the  nationalist  po- 
litical machine  whi<  h  forced   France,  after  a 
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long  struggle,  to  grant  Tunisia  "internal  au- 
tonomy" in  1955.  Bourguiba  convinced  his 
party  that  it  was  better  to  take  limited  autonomy 
immediately  than  to  fight  to  the  finish  for 
independence,  and  his  judgment  was  con- 
firmed  by  events.  Alter  a  year  of  negotiation 
the  French  were  pressed  to  extend  "internal 
autonomy"  to  independence,  and  on  March  20, 
1956,  Tunisia  became  an  independent  state.  At 
the  same  time  Bourguiba,  who  had  returned 
from  exile  in  the  preceding  year,  was  made 
Prime  Minister. 

THE    YOUNG  RADICALS 

TH  E  shape  of  the  new  regime  in  Tunisia 
has  been  determined  by  the  political 
group  which  created  it.  Its  basis  is  the  Neo- 
Destour  party,  with  its  sixteen  hundred-odd 
cells,  its  uniformed  "Neo-Destour  youth,"  and 
its  powerful  party  direction.  Its  leaders  are 
drawn  entirely  from  the  petite  bourgeoisie;  the 
great  landowners  and  businessmen  who  run  the 
political  show  in  most  Arab  countries  are  out 
in  the  cold.  The  secretaries,  ambassadors,  pro- 
vincial governors  are,  most  of  them,  young 
lawyers,  schoolteachers,  or  civil  servants  in  their 
middle  thirties,  from  a  uniformly  lower-middle- 
class  background.  The  old  leadership  is  re- 
ferred to,  patronizingly  but  without  bitterness, 
as  "the  bourgeoisie." 

The  intellectual  outlook  of  these  young  radi- 
cals would  be  defined  in  France  as  "lay"  or 
"secular"— that  is,  rationalist,  non-clerical,  re- 
publican—so it  is  small  surprise  that  on  July 
25  of  this  year  the  Bey  was  ousted  in  a  blood- 
less revolution  and  the  nation  declared  a  re- 
public. The  young  men's  distaste  for  religious 
fanaticism  also  partially  explains  their  rela- 
tive freedom  from  xenophobia— though  an  active 
appreciation  for  the  West  must  be  added  to 
this,  since  the  former  is  true  also  of  Nasser's 
young  men  in  Egypt.  But  so  long  as  the  radicals 
are  in  power  in  Tunisia  the  traditional  educa- 
tion of  the  Zitouna,  the  more  or  less  medieval 
Moslem  university,  will  be  overshadowed  by 
the  Westernized  education  of  the  French  lycees. 

Since  the  new  regime  has  come  to  power  it 
has  dealt  with  Islamic  tradition  more  drastically 
than  the  French  ever  dared  or  wished  to  do. 
Polygamy  has  been  abolished,  and  divorce  modi- 
fied in  the  interests  of  the  woman.  The  habous 
or  mortmain  religious  foundations  have  been 
reformed  and  will  eventually  be  extinguished. 
The  religious  leaders  for  their  part  have  been 
complaisant  enough  to  waive  the  Islamic  laws 
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against  usury,  so  that  Bourguiba  may  issue  a 
national  loan.  There  is  even  talk  of  abolish- 
ing Ramadan,  the  great  month-long  fast  of  all 
Moslems,  when  a  Moslem  may  not  touch  food  or 
drink  between  dawn  and  dusk,  and  of  substitut- 
ing, in  the  interests  of  working  efficiency,  a  sym- 
bolic fast  by  the  religious  leaders. 

The  main  defect  of  the  new  governing  class 
in  Tunisia  is  simply  that  it  is  pitifully  small. 
From  a  Moslem  population  of  over  3,300,000 
persons,  only  eight  hundred  were  receiving 
university  education  last  year.  When  you 
consider  that  over  six  thousand  French  civil 
servants  were  replaced  by  Tunisians  last  year, 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  obvious  enough. 
Neither  the  technicians  nor  the  administrators 
which  the  country  needs  can  possibly  be  turned 
out  fast  enough,  especially  since,  at  the  present 
time,  74  per  cent  of  Moslem  Tunisians  who 
reach  school  age  are  receiving  no  education. 

This,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  situation 
in  most  Arab  countries.  But  the  political  unity 
of  Tunisia  allows  its  leaders  to  build  on  what 
would  otherwise  be  shaky  foundations.  Else- 
where in  the  Arab  world  political  life  is  fre- 
quently paralyzed  by  the  struggle  between  feudal 
landowners  and  big  business  interests  on  one 
side,  and  popular  movements  on  the  other. 
In  Tunisia  this  struggle  does  not  exist;  the 
number  of  great  Tunisian  nabobs  is  small,  and 
their  political  influence  negligible.  There  is, 
besides,  a  good-sized  class  of  small  landholders 
who  constitute  a  stiffening  and  responsible  ele- 
ment among  the  rural  masses.  And  finally 
the  Neo-Destour  party  is  now  solidly  rooted 
among  all  the  worker  and  peasant  groups. 

This  was  not  achieved  without  friction.  After 
independence  the  solid,  bluff  labor  leader. 
Habib  Achour,  tired  of  being  an  appendage  to 
a  political  party,  started  his  own  independent 
union.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  Ahmed 
ben  Salah,  the  young  intellectual  leader  of  the 
UGTT,  began  to  put  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  a  more  dogmatically  Socialist 
program.  But  in  the  end  Bourguiba  won. 
Ahmed  ben  Salah  and  the  intellectuals  have 
been  silenced  and  replaced  by  more  orthodox 
figures.  Habib  Achour  has  led  his  union  back 
into  the  official  fold,  pledged  to  support  the 
government. 

An  earlier  and  far  more  serious  attack  on  the 
Bourguiba  regime  was  attempted  last  year  by  the 
extreme  nationalists,  led  by  the  ex-secretary 
of  the  Neo-Destour,  Salah  ben  Youssef.  But 
this  abortive  revolution  was  crushed  in  a  few 
weeks,  largely  by  armed  detachments  of  Neo- 
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Destour  youth.  Hen  Youssef  was  driven  into 
exile  to  Libya  and  Egypt,  and  his  faction  dis- 
appeared from  the  political  scene.  Today  there 
is  no  serious  opposition  to  Bourguiba  in  Tunisia. 

ALLIES    AND  OTHERS 

BOURGUIBA  dominates  the  country. 
Paternal,  heroic,  he  lives  simply  in  his 
villa  with  two  suits  and  two  neckties  to  his 
name,  the  acknowledged  father  of  his  people. 
His  first  name,  Habib,  means  "the  loved  one," 
and  in  the  music  halls  it  is  wailed  out  regularly 
in  a  dozen  atonal  and  affectionate  songs.  Every 
week  he  addresses  his  people  and  surveys  the 
political  scene  for  them  in  a  sort  of  fireside 
talk.  He  likes  to  think  of  himself  as  a  kind 
of  Arab  Nehru,  and  his  ascetic,  demagogic, 
benign  approach  does  suggest  the  Indian 
leader.  He  supervises  his  government  to  the 
smallest  detail;  in  such  a  tiny  country  a  man  of 
his  energy  can  keep  his  finger  on  all  the  depart- 
ments of  state. 

But  Bourguiba's  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ment is  the  international  stature  he  has  assumed. 
No  other  statesman  but  Marshal  Tito,  perhaps, 
enjoys  such  world  prestige  with  such  insig- 
nificant material  resources.  And  the  foundation 
of  Bourguiba's  prestige  is  his  moral  integrity. 
Many  Arab  statesmen  in  sympathy  with  the 
West  are  condemned  out  of  hand  by  their  own 
extreme  nationalists  as  venal  reactionaries.  No 
one  can  plausibly  bring  such  a  charge  against 
Bourguiba. 

His  international  position  is  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive without  being  neutralist.  Culture, 
geography,  and  economic  interest  keep  his  face 
turned  to  the  West;  he  refers  to  the  United 
States  as  his  "ally"  (though  no  treaty  exists 
to  justify  the  name).  He  is  reliably  reported 
to  have  said  that  if  it  comes  to  a  fight  he  is 
on  the  side  of  the  West,  and  shortly  after  the 
republic  was  proclaimed  he  declared,  "Tunisia 
is  part  of  the  free  Western  world  and  she  will 
remain  so."  He  was  one  of  the  few  Arab  states- 
men to  declare  outright  indignation  at  the 
crushing  of  the  Hungarian  revolution— one  of 
the  few,  indeed,  who  reacted  to  Hungary  in  any 
way  at  all. 

But  however  admirable  Bourguiba  is,  he 
would  not  carry  much  weight  if  he  spoke  only 
for  Tunisia.  His  policy  has  to  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  North  Africa  as  a  whole.  As  I 
have  said,  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  Morocco, 
Algeria,  and  Tunisia  consider  themselves  part 
of  a  single  natural  political  unit  called  the 


Maghreb,  the  relic  of  the  medieval  Arab  empire 
in  the  West.  And  there  is  little  doubt,  whatever 
his  Sherifian  Majesty  Mohammed  V  of  Morocco 
may  think  about  it,  that  Bourguiba  sees  himself 
as  playing  a  prominent  part  in  an  eventual 
Arab  federation  of  the  Maghreb;  nor  is  there 
much  doubt  that  popular  opinion  in  the 
Maghreb  at  present  would  welcome  this.  The 
already  existing  close  diplomatic  understand- 
ing between  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  in  which 
Bourguiba  always  appears  to  have  the  initiative, 
foreshadows  the  shape  of  the  future. 

There  is  one  drawback.  While  Morocco  and 
Tunisia  have  been  given  independence,  Algeria 
is  still  under  French  rule  as  a  part  of  metro- 
politan France.  At  an  enormous  cost  in  money 
and  a  not  inconsiderable  cost  in  lives  the 
troubles  in  Algeria,  which  a  year  ago  erupted 
as  a  major  revolt,  are  being  contained  and  the 
interests  of  the  million  French  colons  in  Algeria 
defended.  So  long  as  France  maintains  her  de- 
termination to  preserve  the  status  quo  in 
Algeria,  the  unity  of  the  Maghreb  is  an  empty 
dream. 

So  far  as  he  can,  Bourguiba  has  tried  to  act  1 
as  a  mediator  between  the  Algerian  rebels  and 
France.  But  "mediation"  is  not  easy  when  one 
party  maintains  the  criminal  illegality  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  other.  A  powerful  party 
in  the  French  government  still  sees  the  whole 
affair  in  terms  of  a  police  action,  as  was  demon- 
strated last  autumn  when  the  French  kidnapped 
five  Algerian  leaders  on  their  way  from  Morocco 
to  Tunis 

Bourguiba  has  preached  moderation  to  the 
Algerian  rebels,  and  has  tried  to  persuade  them 
to  ask  for  "internal  autonomy"  instead  of  for 
immediate  independence.  As  a  long-term  policy 
he  has  pressed  the  idea  of  a  North  African  Arab 
federation  linked  closely  to  the  West.  But 
while  the  tough  policy  of  repression  continues 
in  Algeria,  these  counsels  are  too  remote  from 
the  reality  of  war  to  get  a  hearing.  If  a  more 
conciliatory  French  policy  emerges,  Bourguiba's 
influence  may  be  critical  in  obtaining  a  peace- 
ful solution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  struggle 
in  Algeria  may  increase  in  bitterness  and 
bloodiness,  and  drag  on  indefinitely.  Bourguiba 
is  said  to  fear  that  if  this  happens,  and  par- 
ticularly if  France  is  forced  out  of  Algeria 
after  losing  the  war  there,  Arab  extremists  might 
grab  the  reins  all  over  the  Maghreb— not  only 
in  Algeria,  but  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia  as  well. 

Habib  Bourguiba's  diplomacy  is  an  ambi- 
tious one.  As  a  result  ol  his  contacts  with 
the  new  Negro  state  of  Ghana,  there  is  discus- 
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sion  of  an  all-Africa  pact— a  pact  in  which  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  interests  of  newly-in- 
dependent nations  would  be  powerfully  repre- 
sented. On  the  other  side  of  the  map  there  is 
talk  of  a  Mediterranean  pact  between  Morocco, 
Tunisia,  and  some  of  the  Latin  states,  including 
Spain,  Italy,  and  perhaps  France. 

The  first  of  these  agreements  would  be  very 
general  in  scope,  and  would  probably  aim 
largely  at  forming  a  common  African  policy  on 
certain  questions  in  the  United  Nations.  But 
the  second  might  be  more  specific,  and  might 
even  yield  a  defensive  link-up  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  In  terms  of  ma- 
terial power  Tunisia  has  no  right  to  think  in 
these  continental  terms.  But  in  the  fluid,  swiftly 
moving  world  of  the  new  Afro-Asian  states  ex- 
traordinary things  can  be  done  by  a  man  of 
Bourguiba's  caliber,  even  if  he  has  not  a  single 
soldier  at  his  back. 

WITH  Libya,  Tunisia's  neighbor  to  the  east, 
Bourguiba  has  concluded  a  good-relations  treaty. 
With  the  rest  of  the  Arab  states,  from  Egypt 
eastwards,  his  relations  are  friendly  but  nebu- 
lous. He  is  supposed  to  visit  Cairo  this  autumn, 
but  he  agreed  to  go  without  much  enthusiasm, 
and  although  Colonel  Nasser  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  scope  of  his  projected  African 
pact,  Bourguiba  will  take  good  care  not  to  get 
himself  chained  to  the  Egyptian  chariot.  Tunisia 
may  well  one  day  join  the  Arab  League.  But 
Tunisian  feeling  on  the  Palestine  question,  the 
only  thing  which  holds  the  League  together,  is 
distinctly  tepid,  and  her  adherence  to  it  would 
be  little  more  than  a  gesture  of  cultural 
solidarity. 

Tunisia  probably  has  more  in  common  with 
the  pro-British  government  of  Iraq  than  with 
any  other  Middle-Eastern  state,  although 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  outlook  between 
Bourguiba  and  the  old-school  conservative  rulers 
of  Iraq.  Still  if  Bourguiba  ever  became  the 
effective  leader  of  a  North  African  Arab  federa- 
tion, there  would  be  a  good  chance  of  an 
understanding  between  Iraq  and  the  North 
Africans  which  would  drastically  change  the  face 
of  the  Arab  world— and  not  in  a  way  pleasing 
to  either  Cairo  or  Moscow. 

But  while  the  Algerian  war  goes  on,  Tunisia's 
position  gets  ugly  rather  than  hopeful.  Ten- 
sion has  been  rising  between  her  and  France 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Algerian  re- 
bellion, and  accusations  that  Tunisia  is  helping 
the  rebels  have  ended  in  the  withholding  of 
fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  French  credits 
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which  are  normally  paid  annually.  In  return 
Bourguiba  has  demanded,  and  in  part  obtained, 
the  withdrawal  of  remaining  French  troops  in 
Tunisia.  He  has  also  begun  to  buy  Belgian 
arms  to  equip  his  own  army. 

The  quarrel  over  Algeria  is  confronting  Bour- 
guiba with  an  unpleasant  choice.  Overruling 
the  more  bitterly  anti-French  view— a  view  which 
has  exponents  as  highly  placed  as  Bahi  Ladg- 
ham,  his  probable  successor  in  the  Presidency— 
Bourguiba  has  always  insisted  that  Tunisia  will 
continue  to  need  France  for  several  decades. 
French  capital  finances  most  of  Tunisian 
industry;  France  pays  for  and  provides  the 
teachers  for  the  best  Tunisian  schools;  French 
technical  experts  are  still  used  in  some  impor- 
tant posts.  If  relations  between  Tunisia  and 
France  were  allowed  to  settle  down  into  some- 
thing resembling  dominion  status  in  the  British 
Commonwealth,  the  "French  presence"  in 
Tunisia  would  certainly  continue. 

But  if  the  present  deadlock,  which  the 
Tunisians  have  already  designated  "economic 
blackmail,"  goes  on,  the  French  connection  with 
Tunisia  may  finally  be  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
Both  sides  would  lose  heavily  in  such  a  rupture. 

THE    ECONOMIC  HAZARD 

TU  N  I  S  I  A  'S  critical  economic  situation 
sharpens  the  tension.  At  present  it  is 
being  used  as  a  lever  by  the  French,  but  if  the 
Tunisians  were  driven  too  hard  it  might  easily 
lead  them  to  desperate  and  irreversible  meas- 
ures. It  is  often  said  that  Tunisia  is  "not  viable" 
as  an  economic  proposition,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably true.  It  does  not  mean  that  Tunisia  is 
incapable— like  Jordan— of  existing  without 
financial  help  from  abroad.  It  does  mean  that 
Tunisia  cannot  develop  her  economy  or  mod- 
ernize her  society  to  any  significant  extent 
without  foreign  capital  and  technical  aid;  and 
until  now  this  has  been  supplied  by  France. 

French  money  supports  the  whole  under- 
structure  of  the  Tunisian  economy,  and  Tunisia 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  French  economic  sys- 
tem. If  the  political  going  with  France  gets 
too  hard,  Tunisia  may  go  the  way  of  the  Arab 
world  in  the  East— the  way  of  economic  national- 
ism. She  could  cancel  France's  remaining 
economic  privileges,  insist  on  Tunisian  man- 
agement of  industrial  concerns,  and  take  other 
measures  which  would  have  the  effect  of  driving 
the  French  settlers  (who  at  present  number  about 
130,000)  out  of  the  country.  Tunisia's  eco- 
nomic position  would  then  become  extremely 


AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

GRAND  FLEET  OF  THE  PACIFIC  AND  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

SERVING  50  PORTS  ON  4  MAJOR  TRADE  ROUTES 

CONSULT  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  FOR  INFORMATION 


ANNOUNCING  . . . 

The  smallest,  most  powerful 
all-transistor  Global  Radio 

The  All-Transistor  INTERCONTINENTAL,  so  small,  so  powerful  it  puts  the  world  in  your  hand! 


Magnavox  presents  the  new  inter- 
continental, the  only  practical 
around-the-world  portable,  so  light 
its  weight  is  only  one-fourth  that  of 
other  radios.  Such  compactness 
coupled  with  brilliant  world-wide  per- 
formance is  achieved  by  the  all- 


transistor  design  (there  are  no  tubes) 
that  gives  many  months  of  peak 
performance  on  a  single  battery. 

The  whole  world  of  entertainment  is 
yours  when  you  own  the  Magnavox 
intercontinental — enjoy  hearing 
Paris,  Rome,  Rio  or  Capetown — even 


ship-to-ship  and  plane-to-plane  mes 
sages  .  .  .  and  with  a  tonal  quality 
superior  to  most  conventional  radios 

The  Intercontinental  IS  the  newest 

a  long  history  of  distinguished  engi 
neering  achievements  by  Magnavoa 
in  the  field  of  quality  electronics. 


Magnavox  High  Fidelity  re-creates 
aU_  of  the  music  wit/t  tht 


Fill  your  home  with  a  warmth  of 
music  re-created  with  such  realism 
that  vou  actuallv  experience  the  thrill 
of  the  original  performance. 

The  Magnasonic  *10with  !•  speakers 
(15"  bass,  8"  intermediate,  2-5"  high 
frequency)  and  four  times  the  acoustical 
power  of  comparable  instruments.  In 
addition,  only  Magnavox  features  a 

magnificent 


Ming  realism 

diamond  stylus  pick-up  in  this  price 
range.  Functional  stvling  eliminates  all 
doors,  lids  and  drawers.  In  genuine 
hand-rubbed  mahogany,  oak  and  cherrjl 
color  finishes.  In  mahogany,  S  199.90.1 

Magnavox  is  sold  only  by  America's 
finest  retailers,  selected  for  their 
integrity  and  their  ability  to  serve  youJ 

The  Magnavox  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


ci  eg  n  ci 


high  fidelity  •  television  •  radio-phonographs 
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difficult,  but  not  necessarily  "impossible." 
Other  foreign  capital  might  be  persuaded  to 
replace,  at  least  in  part,  what  was  withdrawn 
by  the  French.  But  the  wastage  would  be  appal- 
ling, and  neither  the  economic  nor  the  politi- 
cal connection  with  France  could  ever  be  fully 
restored. 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  some  sort  of 
compromise.  But  the  French  do  not  easily 
accept  compromise,  particularly  where  it  involves 
loss  of  national  prestige.  France  thinks  of  its 
"presence"  in  Tunisia  in  its  economic,  cultural, 
and  perhaps  militar)  forms  as  a  single  whole. 
Destro)  a  part  of  it,  and  you  destroy  all  of  it. 
The  measures  which  Bourguiba  has  taken  in 
the  past  few  months  to  dissolve  the  Franco- 
Tunisian  Customs  Union  and  to  move  toward 
the  creation  of  a  Tunisian  National  Bank  have 
seriously  affected  the  position  of  the  French 
in  Tunisia.  If  this  situation  degenerates  into 
some  sort  of  economic  warfare,  the  French  will 
probably  withdraw  altogether. 

If  the  Tunisians  were  left  alone  to  cope  with 
their  own  economic  problems— which  include 
a  population  increase  of  20  per  cent  every  ten 
years— it  is  probable  that  the  social  and  politi- 
cal stability  which  is  at  present  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  country  would  gradually 
disappear,  and  that  the  nation  would— Bour- 
guiba or  no  Bourguiba— revert  eventually  to 
the  chronic  instability  of  states  like  Syria  and 
Jordan.  The  waste,  moreover,  would  be  spiri- 
tual as  well  as  material.  France  has  exported 
to  Tunisia  not  only  a  degree  of  technical  prog- 
ress, but  a  share  in  her  own  liberal  culture. 
For  that  culture  to  remain  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  single  French  soldier  or  even  a  single 
Frenchman  to  stay  on  Tunisian  soil.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  Tunisia  should  have  a  healthy 
social  order,  and  without  a  proper  economic 
balance  this  is  impossible. 

TUNISIA    AND    THE  U.S. 

THERE  is  one  more  factor  in  North 
Africa— the  United  States.  America  enters 
into  Bourguiba's  diplomacy  on  two  levels.  First, 
he  hopes  that  just  as  the  United  States  took 
a  firm  stand  against  "colonialism"  in  the  Suez 
affair,  so  she  may  in  the  end  overcome  her  reluc- 
tance to  act  and  allow  herself  to  be  persuaded 
to  place  pressure  on  France  to  make  a  reason- 
able settlement  in  Algeria.  If  this  were  done, 
Tunisia's  difficulties  would  be  solved  at  their 
source.  But  even  if  it  is  not,  Tunisia  hopes 
for  enough  U.  S.  economic  aid  to  balance  the 


French  credits  at  present  withheld,  and  perhaps 
even  to  replace  them. 

The  State  Department  may  be  embarrassed  by 
Tunisia's  expectations,  but  it  cannot  pretend 
that  it  is  not  interested  in  North  Africa.  The 
political  stability  of  the  region  concerns  Western 
defenses  as  a  whole.  There  are  American  bases 
in  Morocco  and  Libya,  and  the  naval  base  at 
Biserta  in  Tunisia  is  one  of  NATO's  most 
important.  However  unwillingly,  the  United 
States  has  in  effect  already  intervened  in  the 
Franco-Tunisian  dispute.  American  aid  to 
Tunisia  last  year  amounted  to  something  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  normal  French  annual 
credits,  and  was  supposed  to  supplement  and 
not  to  replace  French  assistance.  Even  so,  it 
was  enough  to  blunt  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
French  refusal  to  grant  credits  this  year,  and 
France  has  not  been  particularly  pleased. 

American  interest  in  the  area  is  also  implicit 
in  the  decision  to  treat  Tunisia  as  part  of  the 
Middle  East  under  the  Eisenhower  doctrine. 
James  P.  Richards,  special  Presidential  envoy, 
visited  the  country,  and  between  one  American 
aid  program  and  another  Tunisia  will  prob- 
ably get  a  rather  larger— if  still  insufficient— 
amount  of  assistance  during  the  coming  year. 
If  this  aid  is  not  enough  to  strengthen  the  main 
economic  structure  of  Tunisia,  it  will  at  least 
act  as  a  stop-gap  to  avert  a  serious  crisis.  And 
if  it  enables  the  Tunisian  economy  to  stagger 
on  without  the  government's  being  driven  to 
any  desperate  anti-French  measures,  France 
may  find  herself  in  the  ironic  position  of  thank- 
ing the  United  States  for  preserving  her  place 
in  Tunisia  in  spite  of  her  own  wish  to  sacrifice 
it. 

Westerners  have  always  pooh-poohed  the 
idea  of  a  "moderate"  Arab  nationalism,  because 
the  moderates  are  said  to  have  always  to  give  in 
to  the  extremists.  Now  it  seems  worth  asking 
how  far  the  West  itself  has  been  responsible 
for  this.  The  moderates  must  walk  a  tightrope: 
too  often  their  Western  friends  have  simply 
pushed  them  off  it.  The  West  tends  to  demand 
too  much  from  them  for  too  little,  so  that  their 
countrymen  thrust  them  out  and  insist  on 
leaders  who  are  not  prepared  to  bargain  at  all. 
The  position  of  the  West,  which  seemed  so 
strong  when  the  moderates  were  in  power,  is 
then  revealed  as  weak;  what  the  West  would 
never  have  granted  to  the  moderate  regimes 
in  the  Middle  East  ten  years  ago,  it  would  now 
gladly  accept  from  men  like  Nasser.  It  would 
be  well  to  remember  this  in  dealing  with  the 
"test  case"  of  Tunisia. 


This  man  knows  physics; 


To  KNOW  is  a  great  thing,  all  by  itself.  It  gives  you  a  living,  yes; 
it  also  gives  you  fun,  interest,  value  as  a  human  being. 

To  know  one  specific  field  expertly  may  give  you  your  fame, 
your  reputation  and  niche  in  life.  But  to  know  life  itself,  in  all  its : 
variousness,  its  goodness  and  pain,  its  glory  and  squalor,  you  need 
to  know  something  about  many  fields.  And  if  you  care  enough, 
you  will  know. 

This  has  always  been  a  basic  assumption  of  TIME's  editors, 


:his  one  knows  jazz . . . 


Titers  and  researchers:  that  enough  people  would  care  enough. 

In  its  first  year,  some  twelve  thousand  people  cared  enough  to 
ike  TIME  week  after  week;  today  every  issue  goes  to  more  than 
,vo  million  American  families. 

But  the  eagerness  of  many  people  to  know  many  things  does  .not 
:op  short  at  international  border  or  customs  shed.  All  told,  through- 
ut  the  free  world,  two  and  a  half  million  families  turn  steadily  to 
IME.  TIME  .  .  .  The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


After  Hours 


HOSTEL    ON    A  HILL 

AFTER  the  Thruway  leaves 
New  York  and  crosses  the 
Hudson  River  it  heads  west  and 
then,  at  Suffern,  bends  to  the  north 
through  a  narrow  valley  called  the 
Ramapo  Pass.  Here  sixteen  lanes 
of  major  highway  come  together  and 
here  is  the  logical  place,  if  you  are 
traveling  south  and  would  rather 
avoid  the  city,  to  leave  the  Thruway. 
The  Suffern  Interchange  is  its  busiest 
exit.  Sooner  or  later  there  was  bound 
to  be  a  motel  nearby. 

There  was  no  reason  to  expect, 
however,  that  it  would  be  a  really 
good  one.  My  experience  with 
motels  in  the  South  and  West  is  not 
as  extensive  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  in 
this  part  of  the  country  you  usually 
find  that  the  well-designed  motels 
are  badly  built  or  else  the  well-built 
ones  are  badly  designed.  Suffern's 
Motel  on  the  Mountain,  as  it  is 
called,  has  the  singular  merit  of  be- 
ing both  architecturally  distin- 
guished and  soundly  constructed. 

It  sits,  or  rather  hangs,  on  the  top 
of  Little  Round  Mountain,  along- 
side the  highways  but  350  feet  above 
them,  so  that  most  of  the  units  face 
outward  and  have  balconies  with  a 
dramatic  view  of  the  curving  con- 
crete strips  by  day  and  the  sweeping 
headlights  by  night.  It  is  intended 
to  serve  the  highways  but  be  apart 
from  their  noise,  and  to  offer  even 
the  most  transient  guest  a  consoling 
view.  It  was  the  conception,  need- 
less to  add,  of  a  man  who  had  never 
been  in  the  motel  business  before 
and  didn't  know  better  than  to  sat- 
isfy his  customer's  aesthetic  needs. 


Robert  L.  Schwartz,  the  president 
of  Motel  on  the  Mountain,  is  a  for- 
mer journalist,  which  must  prove 
something  about  our  profession.  He 
is  hard  on  architects  (many  have 
come  and  gone)  but  he  seems  to  have 
known  from  the  start  what  he 
wanted— an  American  version  of  a 
Japanese  hillside  inn.  He  got  Junzo 
Yoshimura,  who  designed  the  Jap- 
anese house  for  the  garden  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  to  provide 
air  over-all  plan  and,  eventually,  to 
design  a  restaurant  which  is  now  the 
main  (and  the  most  architecturally 
interesting)  building  on  the  hilltop. 

The  restaurant  represents  a  gen- 
uine marriage  of  national  skills;  it 
could  only  have  been  designed  by  a 
Japanese  but  it  could  never  have 
been  built  in  Japan.  Yoshimura 
joined  with  two  New  York  architects, 
Henry  Steinhardt  and  Rolland  D. 
Thompson,  who  worked  out  the 
structure  and  what  the  trade  calls 
the  "detailing."  They  provided  him 
with  a  skeleton  of  laminated  wood 
beams  and  columns  which  retains 
the  light  openness  of  Japanese  style 
while  managing  to  carry  the  vast  ex- 
panses of  glass  and  conceal  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  systems  that  Amer- 
icans expect. 

Regrettably  the  restaurant  itself — 
managed  by  an  outside  organization 
—is  not  quite  up  to  the  building. 
The  food  is  good,  better-than  aver- 
age steak-house  in  quality,  but 
neither  the  plates  and  silverware  nor 
the  service  have  been  handled  with 
tiie  tastefulness  that  their  surround- 
ings might  lead  you  to  expect.  In 
addition,  I  should  add  that  my 
reservations  seem  to  trouble  few 
other  customers,  for  the  one  other- 


thing  I  can  assure  you  about  tl 
restaurant  (if  you  are  thinking 
trying  it)  is  that  it  will  be  jamme< 

THE  very  existence  of  a  place  li 
this  seems  to  me  to  indicate  th 
we  have  reached  a  new  stage  in  t 
development  of  the  motel.  It  is  b 
ginning  to  acquire  institutional  ij 
dependence;  it  no  longer  exists  on 
for  the  overnight  stop  but  can  tal, 
on  other  functions  at  will.  A  mot 
designed  to  be  of  itself  an  attract!] 
place  draws  clients  who  come  simp 
to  look  at  it.  The  Motel  on  t 
Mountain  hasn't  yet  decided  pi 
cisely  what  it  is,  but  it  is  clear 
much  more  than  a  motel  used  to  I 

For  example,  Mr.  Schwartz  h 
been  surprised  to  discover  how  ma: 
business  concerns  now  prefer  to  u, 
motels  for  meetings,  as  well  as  f 
putting  up  visiting  personnel  (o 
company  with  a  plant  just  down  t 
road  reserves  a  bloc  of  rooms  fr< 
him  for  eleven  months  out  of  twelv 
A  young  executive  preparing  a  a 
ference  who  timidly  proposed  t 
Motel  on  the  Mountain  to  his  b<j 
was  told,  "That's  the  brightest  id 
you've  had  since  you  came  here.  I 
wife  and  I  stayed  there  last  week." 

It  is  handy  to  the  city  but  not  t 
handy;  salesmen  roister  less  and  lo 
more  awake  the  next  mornir 
Schwartz  estimates  that  when 
finally  completes  all  his  units— anc 
conference  building  down  by  t 
swimming  pool— as  much  as  60  j[ 
cent  of  them  will  be  taken  up  j 
companies. 

And  the  Motel  on  the  Mount; 
is  also  a  resort.  It  makes  a  deligl 
ful  weekend  retreat  from  the  cij 
and  apparently  it  has  even  been  us 


VITIR  HOURS 

neighbors  from  the  surrounding 
Qckland  County  exurbia  for  a  brief 
rape  from  their  own  housekeeping, 
he  restaurant  is  of  course  much 
stored    for   wedding   parties  and 
her  convivial  occasions,  and  there 
a  general  atmosphere  of  festivity 
hch  rubs  offs— at  least  a  little  bit 
on  everyone.    The  dining  spaces 
e  arranged  to  be  pleasantly  visible 
le  from  the  other,  and  from  the 
ilconies  w  hich  surround  them  one 
n  often  look  up,  down,  or  across 
other  diners  enjoying  themselves, 
ly  designs,"  Yoshimura  has  said, 
re  to  make  people  feel  good— if 
jssible  to  make  them  happy."  The 
sstaurant  on  the  Mountain  is  con- 
tncing  proof  of  how  much  it  helps 
architect  to  have  such  a  purpose, 
id  one  can  only  regret  that  there 
e  not  dozens  more  such  demonstra- 
jns  of  how  to  blend  together  local 
m  imported  talent. 

SHOWER    OF  GOLD 

'  V  E    heard    that    the  Sterling 

Clark  museum,"  said  a  memoran- 
mi  from  a  colleague,  "is  a  truly 
ntastic  place;  perhaps  the  most 
odern,  most  effective  for  display, 
id  most  expensive  per  cubic  foot 

any  museum  ever  built." 

I  drove  to  Williamstown  when  I 
as  in  the  Massachusetts  Berkshires 

August  to  see  if  it  was,  indeed, 
uly  fantastic.  Fantasy  is  the  right 
ord.  As  for  its  cost  per  cubic  foot 
lere  is  only  rumor.  "Reliable 
>urces,"  said  the  New  York  Times 
i  its  obituary  of  Mr.  Robert  Ster- 
ng  Clark,  who  built  it,  "place  it 
he  whole  building]  at  about 
),000,000."  As  for  its  being  modern, 

is  better  to  say  that  it  is  very 
cent.  It  opened  in  1955.  The 
chitecture  can  most  accurately  be 
ascribed  as  mortuary  classical.  It  is 

white  marble  structure  with  a 
)rch  and  Doric  columns,  and  it 
ts  like  a  very  large,  completely  sym- 
ietrical,  and  sparkling  tomb  in  a 
ne  expanse  of  greensw  ard  a  mile  or 
>  from  the  campus  of  Williams  Col- 
ge,  with  which  it  has  no  official 
mnection. 

One  scarcely  knows,  as  he  enters 
ie  bronze  doors,  whether  he  will 
nd  a  sarcophagus  or  a  bank  teller 
iside.  There  is  room  for  debate 
bout  whether  it  is  "effective  for  dis- 
lay."  There  are  long  narrow  gal- 


This  is  Georgia  Melisova.  The  hovel  before  which  she  is  standing  is  her 
Athenian  home  in  Greece.  Her  mother  occasionally  works  at  straw  chair 
weaving  but  is  never  able  to  find  permanent  employment.  Her  father  just 
disappeared.  She  has  four  younger  brothers.  Georgia  is  amazingly  intelligent 
for  a  ten-year-old  child  who  hasn't  had  a  dozen  weeks  in  school.  She  should 
be  given  an  education  as  she  has  great  charm  and  potentialities.  As  it  is,  she 
hardly  gets  enough  to  eat. 

There  is  severe  unemployment  and  heart  breaking,  harsh  poverty  in  Greece. 
Even  many  of  the  children  who  are  helped  have  only  one  meal  a  day  and  go  to 
bed  hungry  every  night.  The  bed  is  some  old  rags  on  the  dirt  floor  of  a  bleak 
shanty.  There  isn't  much  to  do  in  the  daytime  except  to  sit  and  think  how 
hungry  they  are.  There's  no  use  going  through  the  garbage  cans,  for  too  many 
are  doing  that.  And  for  lack  of  funds,  the  relief  agency  doesn't  serve  any 
meals  at  all  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

Children  like  Georgia  can  be  "adopted"  and  properly  fed,  clothed  and  edu- 
cated in  Greece  and  all  of  the  countries  listed  below.  The  cost  to  the  con- 
tributor is  the  same  in  all — $10  a  month. 
The  child's  name,  address,  picture  and 
story  is  furnished  the  donor.  The 
donor  also  can  correspond  with  the 
"adopted"  child. 


For  Information  Write: 

Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC. 

Richmond  4,  Virginia 

I  wish  to  "adopt"  a  boy  girl  

for  one  year  in  

(Name  Country) 
I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year). 
Enclosed  is  payment  for  the  full  year 

 first  month   Please 

send  me  the  child's  name,  story,  ad- 
dress and  picture.  I  understand  that 
I  can  correspond  with  the  child.  Also, 
that  there  is  no  obligation  to  continue 
the  adoption. 

I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want 

to  help  by  giving  $  

Please  send  me  further  information. 

Name  

Address  

City  Zone  

State  

Gifts  of  any  amount  are  welcome. 
Gifts  are  deductible  from  income  tax. 


Christian  Children's  Fund,  incorporated 
in  1938,  with  its  231  affiliated  orphanage- 
schools  in  34  countries  is  the  largest  Prot- 
estant orphanage  organization  in  the 
world.  It  serves  22,000,000  meals  a  year. 
It  is  registered  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
of  the  U.  S.  Government.  It  is  experi- 
enced, economical  and  conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Austria,  Belgium,  Borneo,  Brazil,  Burma,  Fin- 
land, France,  Free  China,  Greece,  Hong 
Kong,  India,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan,  Korea,  Lap- 
land, Lebanon,  Macao,  Malaya,  Mexico,  Oki- 
nawa, Pakistan,  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico, 
Syria,  United  States,  Western  Germany. 
—  American  Indians. 
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What's  your  pleasure?  Fabulous 
roast  beef  in  Cleveland's  first  specialty 
restaurant  The  Rib  Room.  Dancing 
to  a  famous  orchestra  in  the  smart 
Bronze  Room.  Relaxing  over  a  drink 
in  the  stag  Men's  Bar.  You'll  find  some- 
thing to  suit  every  taste  and  mood  at 
Hotel  Cleveland. 

And  you're  in  the  very  heart  of 
town,  close  to  business,  shopping  and 
theaters  . . .  directly  connected  with 
Union  Passenger  Terminal. 


VIEWS  UNLIMITED!  Towering  high  above  ex- 
clusive Beekman  Hill,  our  rooms  command 
superb  views  of  the  East  River.  U.N.  and  the 
New  York  skyline.  Your  dollar  still  buys  a  lot 
of  good  living  here.  Singles  from  $7.00 
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leries  which  remind  one  slightly  of 
the  Louvre  on  a  far  smaller  scale, 
not  ideal  for  display,  I'd  say.  There 
are  small  period  rooms,  and  there  is 
a  large  central  "court"  which  is  arti- 
ficially as  bright  as  day. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing 
what  hangs  on  its  white  walls,  you 
will  have  to  go  there.  You  will  not 
see  any  of  the  collection  anywhere 
else;  Mr.  Clark  stipulated  that  none 
of  it  be  lent  to  other  museums  or 
galleries.  And  go  there  you  must  if 
you  care  a  fig  about  paintings  or 
silver.  Gee  whiz! 

First  of  all  there  are  thirty  Renoirs 
ranging  in  quality  from  almost  as 
good  as  you  are  likely  to  see  any- 
where to  a  few  of  the  "do  you  really 
think  he  painted  that?"  kind.  In 
America  only  the  Barnes  Collection 
has  more.  The  majority  of  the  pic- 
tures that  were  on  display  in  Wil- 
liamstown  when  I  was  there  (167 
paintings  were  hung;  there  are  still 
256  more  that  haven't  yet  been  put 
up)  were  nineteenth-century,  and  it 
was  a  very  curious  mixture  indeed. 
There  are  excellent  Degas,  Pissaros, 
Monets,  Manets,  Sisleys,  Corots,  and 
such,  cheek  by  jowl  with  Innesses 
and  Troyons  and  Remingtons. 

In  the  first  room  one  comes  into 
there  are  three  Geromes  along  with 
a  couple  of  Sargents,  a  Ruisdael, 
some  Homers,  a  Troyon,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  salon  pictures.  They  make 
odd  but  interesting  companions  and 
give  one  the  impression  of  either 
great  catholicity  of  taste  or  perhaps 
no  taste  at  all.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  a  man  who  bought  some  of  the 
pictures  could  have  bought  some  of 
the  others.  But  buy  he  did,  furiously 
and  constantly  for  about  forty  years. 

AFTER  I  had  wandered  through 
the  gallery  for  an  hour  or  so  (I  stop 
seeing  things  after  an  hour)  I  sat  on 
the  marble  steps  and  talked  with 
Mi.  Peter  Guille,  the  director  of  the 
museum.  Mr.  Guille  (pronounced 
to  rhyme  with  Bill)  is  an  amiable 
and  refreshingly  forthright  man  who 
used  to  be  a  dealer  in  antique  silver. 
"I'm  eating  crow,"  he  said.  "I've 
always  said  museum  directors  were 
jerks,  and  now  I  am  one."  Mr. 
Guille  got  to  know  Mr.  Clark 
"through  horses  and  silver"  (Mr. 
Clark's  horse  Never  Say  Die  won  the 
Derby  at  Epsom  Downs  in  1954)  and 
when   Mr.   Clark  decided   that  he 


wanted  to  establish  the  museum 
(whose  proper  name  is  the  Sterling 
and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute) 
Mr.  Guille  was  his  constant  con- 
sultant. "When  he  asked  me  to  be 
the  director  I  told  him  I  couldn't 
afford  it  and  he  asked  why  I  didn't 
retire  and  do  the  job.  Now  I'm 
working  seven  days  a  week." 

I  asked  Mr.  Guille  to  tell  me 
about  Mr.  Clark.  "He  was  a  proles- 
sional  soldier.  No,  not  West  Point, 
V.M.I.  He  was  also  an  engineer, 
Yale  Sheff.  He  was  in  China  at  the 
time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  It's 
lucky  he  got  out  of  the  Army.  They 
would  have  court-martialed  him.  He 
didn't  believe  in  mixing  politics  and 
the  military.  I  was  sitting  with  him 
in  a  Seventh  Avenue  gin  mill  the 
day  Mac  Arthur  addressed  the  Joint 
Houses  of  Congress  and  we  listened 
to  it.  The  'old  soldiers  never  die' 
stuff;  Clark  snorted  and  said  that 
soldiers  have  been  saying  that  for 
three  hundred  years." 

Mr.  Clark  was  the  eldest  of  lour 
brothers  and  inherited  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Singer  Sensing 
Machine  fortune.  His  grandfather 
had  been  Mr.  Singer's  partner. 
"Robert  Avas  one  of  the  horsy 
brothers,"  Mr.  Guille  said.  "He 
stayed  completely  out  of  the  lime- 
light.  When  a  picture  disappeared 
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loin   the  market,   Mr.  Anonymous 
'  id  bought  it.  I  te  was  Mr.  Anony- 
lous.  He  started  buying  in  1912  and 
m  bought  ;i  lot  when  he  was  in 
I  ranee  (he  was  in  the  first  world  war 
I  oin  the  start)  from       I  to  1919 
l,ul  went  on  buying  ii,uht  up  to  his 
fcath."  (Mr.  Clark  died  in  1956  at 
je  age  of  seventy-nine.)   "He  was 
ty  shrewd.  He  knew  the  market 
id  he  was  a  good  scholar.   He  al- 
ays  (anied  a  five-by-eight  card  in 
is  pocket  and  when  somebody  men- 
pned  something  he  didn't  know, 
ije'd  jot  it  down  on  the  card  and 
b  look  it  up." 

I  asked  Mr.  Guille  how  Mr.  Clark 
lad  happened  to  settle  on  Williams- 
pwn.  "Well,  he  had  about  five  rea- 
lms," Mr.  Guille  said.  "Robert  used 

>  say,  'Anyone  who  bombs  Wil- 
amstown  ought  to  be  court-mar- 
aled  for  wasting  ammunition.'  He 
as  also  aware  that  America  is  now 
jn  wheels,  and  he  thought  there  was 
po  much  art  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Ie  also  had  family  who  had  gone 

>  Williams."  (Mr.  Guille  also  said 
hat  Mr.  Clark  disapproved  of  long 
weekends,  but  he  did  not  explain 
jow  anyone  can  get  to  Williamstown 
fom  the  city  except  on  a  long  week- 
fad.) 

Mr.  Guille,  whose  budget  includes 
o  funds  for  publicity  (he  wishes  it 
id),  is  not  lonely  in  his  white 
larble  retreat.  About  375  or  400 
eople  a  day  find  their  way  to  the 
Lrt  Institute  and  a  good  Sunday  will 
ring  nearly  500.  He  says  that  there 

still  a  great  deal  about  the  collec- 
pn  he  doesn't  know.  "There  are 
pxes  and  boxes  of  prints  and  draw- 
pgs  we  haven't  even  opened  yet.  I 
lras  looking  for  something  in  the 
lies  the  other  day  and  I  came  on  an 
nvelope  marked  Winslow  Homer, 
opened  it  out  of  curiosity  and  there 
Lere  all  the  preliminary  drawings 
pr  his  painting,  'Undertow.'  The 
ext  things  we're  going  to  hang  are 
Kalian  primitive*.  Once  all  the  pic- 
pres  have  been  shown  we'll  start 
[otating  them." 

'  My  ignorance  about  fine  silver  is 
pch  that  I  haven't  even  an  ama- 
eur's  right  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
lilver  which  is  shown  in  the  paint- 
hg  galleries.  Mr.  Guille  says  that  it 
k  the  finest  collection  ever  assem- 
bled by  an  individual  and  only 
[bout  5  per  cent  of  the  total  collec- 
ion  is  on  display.  "It  took  two-and- 
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a-half  years  to  get  the  cases  built  for 
what's  now  out,"  he  said.  "It's  the 
heat  of  the  lights  that  keeps  forcing 
air  out  of  the  cabinets  that  keeps  the 
silver  bright.  We  leave  the  lights  on 
all  night." 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  museum  with 
a  static  collection.  If  the  director 
cannot  lend,  he  can  sell  in  order  to 
improve  the  collection,  and  he  has 
In  nds  with  which  to  make  new 
acquisitions.  (It  would  be  fun  to  list 
the  pictures  in  the  order  in  which 
you'd  get  rid  of  them.  I  would  start 
with  a  so-called  Goya  portrait  of 
a  woman,  then  a  couple  of  Winslow 
Homers  painted  in  his  dotage,  some 
salon  pictures,  and  so  on.)  Mr.  Clark 
was  not  an  adventurous  collector; 
there  seem  to  be  no  long  shots 
(though  there  are  some  interesting 
rediscoveries  of  painters  now  out  of 
fashion;  the  Geromes,  for  instance, 
are  beautifully  painted  pictures, 
especially  one  of  women  doing  laun- 
dry in  a  stream,  and  Troyon,  known 
for  his  misty  landscapes,  is  quite  a 
figure  painter).  There  are  no  dar- 
ing gambles,  no  running  ahead  of 
the  pack.  Mr.  Clark  had  an  eye  for 
quality  in  some  respects,  but  one 
can't  help  but  wonder  how  he  could 
have  bought  some  of  the  Renoirs, 
for  example,  when  he  had  so  much 
better  ones.  Bargains,  perhaps?  The 
impression  one  gets  is  of  a  man  bit- 
ten by  the  bug  of  acquisition  rather 
than  of  a  man  consumed  by  a  pas- 
sion for  what  he  bought. 

But  don't  stay  away  on  that  ac- 
count. You  may  find  no  single  pic- 
ture which  makes  you  want  to  say, 
"That  is  the  most  wonderful  Corot 
(or  whatever)  I've  ever  seen"  (as  one 
occasionally  does  in  Stephen  C. 
Clark's  still  private  collection  in 
New  York;  Stephen  is  Robert's 
youngest  brother),  but  you  will  be 
impressed  by  the  shower  of  gold 
which  has  fallen  on  the  northern 
Berkshires.  It  shouldn't  take  you 
more  than  three  hours  from  Boston 
to  Williamstown  by  the  new  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike,  or  more  than 
four-and-a-half  hours  from  New  York 
by  the  Thruway  to  Albany  and 
across  country.  Williamstown,  inci- 
dentally, is  now  ringed  with  motels. 
Admission  to  the  Art  Institute, 
whic  h  is  open  every  day  but  Monday, 
is  free,  and  so  is  all  the  lovely  land- 
sc  ape  (espe<  iall)  in  the  autumn)  thai 
surrounds  it.  —Mr.  Harper 
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D WIGHT  Macdonald  is  not  very  well 
known  as  a  political  writer;  in  fact,  until 
his  fairly  recent  profiles  and  reviews  for  the 
New  Yorker  and  his  book  on  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion he  was  probably  not  very  well  known  as  a 
writer  of  any  kind.  The  reasons  for  his  lack  of 
popular  reputation  are  not  difficult  to  guess. 
His  earlier  work  appeared  in  magazines  of  limited 
circulation  and  distinctly  highbrow  readership, 
much  of  it  in  his  own  one-man  magazine,  Politics, 
an  always  lively  and  often  brilliant  venture  now 
defunct.  More  important,  for  most  of  his  career 
he  has  occupied  a  highly  unpopular  political 
position,  and  until  the  middle  'forties  a  good 
deal  of  his  energy  went  into  internecine  intel- 
lectual warfare  among  left-wing  splinter  groups, 
a  kind  of  activity  that  is  likely  to  strike  a  reader 
only  moderately  addicted  to  politics  as  a  debate 
about  how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  end 
of  Karl  Marx's  beard,  which  it  often  was. 

Yet  there  are  not  many  contemporary  Amer- 
ican political  journalists  who  could  assemble  a 
bunch  of  their  old  articles  in  a  book  as  consist- 
ently vigorous  and  entertaining  and  enlighten- 
ing as  Macdonald's  new  collection,  The  Memoirs 
of  a  Revolutionist  (Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy, 
$4.75).  Most  of  the  pieces  in  the  book  were 
written  as  comments  on  passing  events  during 
the  second  world  War  and  soon  thereafter,  when 
Macdonald  was  a  pacifist  and  '  libertarian  social- 
ist" (i.e.,  an  anti-Stalinist  Marxist).  Now  he  has 
given  up  both  pacificism  and  socialism:  as  he 
explains  in  a  fine  autobiographical  introduction, 
his  present  political  views  are  not  very  different 
from  anybody  else's,  and  consequently  he  is  no 
longer  much  interested  in  politics.  But  in  spite 
of  their  abandoned  ideological  platform  and  the 
retreat  into  the  past  of  the  specific  events  that 
provided  their  occasions,  Macdonald's  essays  are 
still  very  much  worth  reading. 

The  reason  for  their  continued  vitality  lies 
in  Macdonald's  concern  with  style .  He  is  a  fine 
writer  himself,  with  wit  and  point  and  color,  and 
a  general  verbal  cleanliness  and  suppleness  that 


are  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  his  lone 
exposure  to  the  tattle-tale  gray  and  lumpy 
turgidities  of  Marxist  rhetoric.  But  style  is  not 
only  Macdonald's  gift:  it  has  also  been,  beneath 
the  various  sectarian  political  labels  he  has  worn, 
his  commitment.  This  is  most  obvious  in  his 
occasional  pieces  on  writers  for  whom  he  has 
political  sympathy  and  Literary  antipathy:  he 
never  lets  his  sympathy  dull  the  edge  of  his 
criticism,  and  never  disguises  the  fact  that  where 
there  is  bad  writing  he  suspects  that  there  is  bad 
politics  too. 

He  is  particularly  adroit  in  locating  the  flab- 
biness  in  liberal-progressive  writing.  An  example 
is  the  funny  and  penetrating  brief  essay  written 
in  1947  analyzing  Henrv  Wallace's  prose.  "Wal- 
laceland  is  the  mental  habitat  of  Henry  Wallace 
plus  a  few  hundred  thousand  readers  of  the 
New  Republic,  the  Nation,  and  PM,"  Macdonald 
begins.  "It  is  a  region  of  perpetual  fogs,  caused 
by  the  warm  winds  of  the  liberal  Gulf  Stream 
coming  in  contact  with  the  Soviet  glaciers.  Its 
natives  speak  'Wallese,'  a  debased  provincial 
dialect  ...  as  rigidly  formalized  as  Mandarin 
Chinese."  And  he  goes  on  to  show  what  Wal- 
lace's stereotyped,  repetitious,  unspecific  lan- 
guage with  its  clutter  of  dead  imagery  reveals 
about  the  man  and  the  program  he  once  advo- 
cated. 

In  an  era  in  which  we  have  been  repeatedly 
assured  that  it  is  deeds  not  words  that  count  in 
politics.  Macdonald's  concern  With  style  may 
seem  trifling,  the  dilettantism  of  a  literary  critic 
who  through  some  mistake  set  to  work  on  the 
wrong  texts.  Yet  the  fundamental  problem  of 
stvle,  the  problem  of  establishing  the  relation- 
ship between  means  and  ends,  is  by  no  means 
an  insignificant  problem  in  politics,  and  it  is 
Macdonald's  conviction  that  there  must  be  a 
harmony  between  means  and  ends  that  defines 
his  moral,  political,  and  literary  outlook  and 
provides  the  unity  of  his  book.  "I  have  main- 
tained," he  said  in  an  article  written  in  1945 
when  his  affair  with  the  Socialist  W  orkers  party 
was  coming  to  an  end,  "that  the  question  of 
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party  organization  and  party  democracy  is  as 
important  as  that  of  program." 

This  is  a  succinct  statement  of  Nfacdonald's 
position.  fu»t  as  modern  critics  argue  that  you 
cannot  separate  the  form  from  the  content  or 
the  idea  from  the  expression  in  a  piece  of  writ- 
ing, he  argues  that  the  how  and  the  what  of 
political  action  cannot  be  morally  separated. 
This  does  not  mean  that  political  action  is  im- 
possible, of  course,  any  more  dian  it  means  that 
writing  is  impossible,  but  it  does  mean  that 
responsibility  extends  as  far  as  action  itself  ex- 
tends, contrary  to  the  revolutionist's  easy  self- 
excusing  principle  that  you  cannot  make  a 
cake  without  breaking  a  few  eggs.  Oddly  enough, 
in  one  of  the  few  essays  in  the  book  dealing  with 
an  explicitly  literary  subject,  a  defense  of  the 
committee  that  gave  the  Bollingen  Award  to 
Ezra  Pound.  Macdonald  praises  the  committee 
for  judging  Pound  as  a  poet  apart  from  all  his 
other  activities,  whereas  in  a  long  discussion  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  atomic  bomb  he  refuses 
to  judge  atomic  scientists  as  scientists  apart  from 
their  general  human  responsibility.  The  two 
views  may  be  reconcilable,  but  they  are  not 
reconciled. 

It  is  a  pit\  that  Macdonald  has  stopped 
writing  about  politics,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  is  at  his  best  on  that  subject. 
Perhaps  the  weakest  piece  in  his  book  is  a  recent 
essay  on  Dorothy  Day.  the  remarkable  woman 
who  publishes  the  Catholic  Worker  and  runs 
a  group  of  hostels  for  the  down-and-out.  This 
is  certainly  a  pleasant  enough  account  to  read, 
but  at  the  end  one  realizes  that  Macdonald 
has  not  shown  Miss  Dav  the  courtesy  he  showed 
even  to  hacks  in  his  old  Socialist  days:  he  has 
not  taken  her  seriously.  He  treats  her  as  an 
amusing  eccentric  without  considering  whether 
she  might  be  right. 

Macdonald  says  that  he  has  given  up  politi- 
cal writing  because  politics  becomes  tedious 
when  you  have  more  or  less  the  same  ideas  on 
the  subject  as  your  neighbors  have:  '"The  prodi- 
gal son  must  have  found  home  life,  once  the 
fatted  calf  was  eaten,  as  boring  as  ever."  But 
a  postrevolutionary  period  like  die  present, 
when  the  big  gaudy  ideas  for  remaking  society 
have  failed  and  actual  political  choices  often 
seem  to  lie  between  almost  indistinguishable 
shades  of  gray,  is  exactly  the  time  when  polit- 
ical writing;  becomes  most  difficult,  and  the 
experience  and  verve  and  moral  alertness  of 
a  man  like  Macdonald  would  be  most  valuable. 

THE    YOUNG    M  E  N 

IT  IS  curious  to  turn  from  The  Memoirs  of 
a  Revolutionist  to  the  books  of  two  vounger 
writers  who  have  come  to  adulthood  in  the 
postrevolutionary  era— Look  Back  in  Anger 
(Criterion,  S2.75),  a  play  by  the  young  English 


playwright  John  Osborne,  and  On  the  Road 
(Viking,  S3.95),  a  novel  (or  quite  possibly  a 
piece  of  fictionalized  autobiography)  by  a  young 
American  named  Jack  Kerouac. 

Both  these  writers  are  the  sort  of  young  men 
who  if  they  had  belonged  to  Macdonald's  gen- 
eration might  very  well  have  been  mixed  up 
in  left-wing  political  ideologies  as  he  was,  for 
both  are  in  revolt  against  conventional  middle- 
class  life  and  accepted  ways  of  doing  things. 
But  in  fact  neither  writer  shows  any  direct 
interest  in  politics  or  in  general  ideas  of  any 
kind.  When  Kerouac's  hero  reads  a  newspaper 
item  about  politics  he  turns  the  words  into  non- 
sense syllables,  and  in  a  central  speech  Osborne's 
hero  disposes  of  political  action:  "  I  suppose 
people  of  our  generation  aren't  able  to  die  for 
good  causes  any  longer.  We  had  all  that  done 
for  us,  in  the  'thirties  and  'forties,  when  we  were 
still  kids.  There  aren't  any  good,  brave  causes 
left.  It  the  big  bang  comes,  and  we  all  get 
killed  off.  it  won't  be  in  aid  of  the  old-fashioned, 
grand  design.  It'll  just  be  for  the  Brave  New- 
nothing-very-much-thank-you.  About  as  point- 
less and  inglorious  as  stepping  in  front  of  a 
bus." 

The  revolt  of  these  young  men  is  away  from 
ideas  and  causes,  away  from  the  general  and 
abstract,  and  toward  whatever  is  direct,  imme- 
diate, and  personal  in  experience:  love,  friend- 
ship, jazz.  They  have  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  what  used  to  be  called  social  consciousness. 
They  accept  confusion,  create  it,  and  revel  in 
it,  as  long  as  their  feelings  are  getting  through. 
"I  want  to  be  like  him,"  Kerouac's  hero  says 
of  another  character.  "He's  never  hung-up,  he 
goes  every  direction,  he  lets  it  all  out.  .  .  .  Man. 
he's  the  end!"  And  Osborne's  hero  near  the 
close  of  the  play  says  to  his  estranged  wife.  "I 
may  be  a  lost  cause,  but  I  thought  if  you  loved 
me.  it  needn't  matter." 

The  two  books  make  much  the  same  point, 
but  they  make  it  in  ways  diametrically  opposed. 
Osborne's  play  is  about  one  Jimmy  Porter,  a 
disagreeable  young  man  who  is  constantly  angry, 
and  the  problem  is  what  he  is  so  angry  about. 
The  playwright  makes  certain  timid  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  motivate  his  anger,  and  in 
England,  where  the  play  has  had  a  sensational 
success  on  the  stage,  it  has  been  seen  as  (among 
other  things)  a  protest  against  the  boredom  of 
the  welfare  state.  A  reader  trained  in  such 
matters  might  also  see  in  fimmy's  anger  a  trace 
of  paranoia.  But  to  look  at  it  as  charitably  as 
possible,  it  is  something  like  the  anger  of  a 
young  William  Blake  or  D.  H.  Lawrence,  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  outrage  that  something  as  poten- 
tially wonderful  as  life  should  be  so  encrusted 
and  trammeled  and  wasted  by  irrelevancies. 

The  difference  is  that  Blake  and  Lawrence 
were  geniuses,  and  Jimmy  Porter  by  the  time  the 
play  is  over  is  something  of  a  bore.  His  flow  of 
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The  man  who 
reads  dictionaries 


ROBERT  HILLYER,  famous 
poet  and  teacher,  says; 


I 


have  used  and  recommended 
Webster  s  New  World  Dictionary, 
College  Edition,  since  it  was  first  pub- 
lished. I  like  it  for  many  reasons.  The 
explanations  of  words  are  less  abbre- 
viated than  in  most  dictionaries.  The 
names  from  Classical  myth  and  his- 
tory are  unusually  inclusive.  The  defi- 
nitions of  words  are  up-to-date  but 
make  a  welcome  distinction  between 
traditional  and  vulgar  use.  It  seems  to 
me  the  best  dictionary  for  general  and 
college  use." 


The  name  Webster  cfone  on  a  dictionary 
is  not  enough  to  guarantee  excellence  of 
this  kind.  Visit  your  bookseller;  ask  to  see- 


WEBSTER'S 


NEW  WORLD 


DICTIONARY 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 


142,000 
entries 


in  various 
bindings. 


words  masks  from  himself  his  own 
emptiness  and  passiveness.  That  does 
not  make  him  an  uninteresting 
specimen  of  humanity,  but  it  does 
make  it  difficult  to  take  him  at  his 
own  evaluation,  as  Osborne  does. 
Jimmy  certainly  has  comic  and  pa- 
thetic and  criminal  possibilities,  but 
whether  he  has  heroic  possibilities 
is  another  question.  You  can 
imagine  him  as  small-town  clerk  or 
student  in  Chekhov,  who  makes  a 
career  out  of  noisily  complaining 
about  the  dullness  of  provincial  life 
and  would  have  to  split  his  throat 
if  he  really  got  a  chance  to  go  to 
Paris.  Or  you  can  imagine  him  as 
a  perpetually  wrathful  drunk  in  a 
play  by  Sean  O'Casey,  whose  gift 
of  ill-natured  gab  is  always  good 
for  a  laugh  at  the  neighborhood 
bar.  Or  you  can  imagine  him  as  a 
ready  recruit  for  a  fascist  gang,  too 
passive  to  provide  his  own  excite- 
ment and  too  bored  and  angry  to 
turn  down  any  offer  of  violence  that 
comes  along. 

Look  Back  in  Anger  is  curiously 
constructed,  as  any  play  has  to  be 
if  it  is  dominated  by  an  essentially 
passive  character.  Jimmy  Porter's 
part  consists  of  a  long  outraged 
soliloquy  (a  remarkable  feat  of  writ- 
ing) while  the  action  runs  along 
more  or  less  irrelevantly  beside  it. 
His  wife  leaves,  another  woman  who 
is  a  friend  of  hers  moves  in  with 
him,  his  wife  returns,  the  other 
woman  moves  out— that  is  the  story; 
all  the  action  arises  from  decisions 
made  by  the  other  characters,  while 
Jimmy  goes  on  talking. 

For  such  a  character  to  be  a  hero 
he  must  be  like  a  rock  that  the 
waves  buffet  but  cannot  move; 
Jimmy  Porter  is  more  like  a  buoy, 
with  no  solid  base  and  no  object 
except  to  make  a  constant  unpleas- 
ant noise  as  a  warning  that  under 
the  surface  there  is  something 
dangerous. 


from  $5.75 
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THE  young  men  and  women  who 
populate  Jack  Kerouac's  On  the 
Road  itch  in  about  the  same  place 
as  Jimmy  Porter,  but  the  difference 
between  him  and  them  is  that  where 
they  itch  they  scratch.  There  is  noth- 
ing passive  about  them;  they  are  out 
1760  pages  1  to  live  it  up,  and  they  do.  By  any 
conventional  moral  standard  they 
are  a  bad  lot— a  bunch  of  overage 
juvenile  delinquents  who  steal,  take 
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drugs,  sleep  around,  and  use  la 
guage  that  they  never  learned 
reading  valentines.  Their  adventur 
are  too  hectic,  distraught,  or,  to 
their  own  favorite  word  "crazv," 
make  a  story:  they  drive  cars  (not 
ways  their  own)  or  hitchhike  or  ta 
buses  across  the  country,  go  on  \v 
parties,  have  brief  tempestuous  lo 
affairs,  occasionally  even  work  wfo 
all  else  fails. 

Yet  they  are  really  religious  m 
tics  of  a  sort,  admittedly  an 
sort.  They  believe  that  "life  is  he 
and  every  moment  is  precious,"  ai 
they  are  trying,  through  the 
tremes  of  sensation  (sex,  drugs,  jaz 
io  find  union  with  something 
yond  sensation,  which  they  design* 
simply  as  IT  ("Man,  you're  tea 
with  it").  They  have  something 
common  with  some  of  the  ueirc 
religious  cults  of  nineteenth-cena 
America:  they  want  to  howl,  fig^ 
and  tear  the  place  apart  to  the  glo 
ol  life— Holy  Rollers  with  hot-r 
cars  and  Benzedrine.  They  are  ha) 
and  soft  at  the  same  time;  a  typi] 
term  of  praise  in  Kerouac's  voca 
lary  would  be  "a  sweet  and  lova 

guy-" 

Home-made  mysticism  has  ] 
cluced  a  lot  of  bad  writing,  and 
rouac's  book  has  most  of  the  ch; 
acteristic  faults.  In  places  it  is  pi 
tentious  and  sentimental,  and  it 
its  share  of  crackpottery  and  wocj 
ness.  Kerouac  is  capable  of  writ! 
phrases  like  "the  potent  and  inco 
ceivable  mind  essences  shining 
bright  Mind  Essence,"  which  may 
may  not  mean  something.  He  is  a 
long-winded  and  terribly  earnest; 
book  and  Osborne's  play  toget 
suggest  that  whatever  else  the  pi] 
ent  younger  generation  may 
strong  in,  its  sense  of  humor  is  feel 
indeed. 

Yet  On  the  Road  has  a  good  d 
more  to  say  than  the  297th  no 
about  a  vice  president  who  wants 
be  a  president  or  the  410th  no 
about  decadence  on  the  old  plan 
tion.  There  is  vigor  in  the  bo 
and  a  wide-openness  to  experiei 
that  keeps  it  alive.  It  is  not  reco 
mended  to  the  squeamish,  exce 
those  who  are  given  to  deplori 
conformity  in  American  life:  tl 
deserve  what  they  will  get. 

Incidentally,  Kerouac  is  rep 
sented  by  a  not  very  good  sketch 
short  storv  in  San  Francisco  Sec 
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A  sequel  to  a  best-seller 


Testament 
of 

Experience 

'  By  Vera  Brittain 

One  of  the  most  famous  books  to 
come  out  of  World  War  I  was  Vera 
Brittain's  Testament  of  Youth,  which 
interpreted  history  in  terms  of  the 
author's  personal  life,  revealing  what 
war  meant  to  the  world's  youth.  This 
volume  continues  the  history  of  that 
same  generation,  which,  in  today's 
atomic  age,  faces  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge of  all. 

". . .  'Testament  of  Experience'  is 
truly  a  remarkable  book,  searchingly 
and  sensitively  written,  the  distillate 
of  a  life  richer  than  most  in  love, 
thought,  pain,  and  achievement.  It 
is  about  as  far  from  a  religious  do-it- 
yourself  as  a  book  could  be,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  it 
thoughtfully  without  having,  oneself, 
something  of  a  religious  experience." 
—Saturday  Review  $5.00 


A  brilliant  study  of 
one  of  the  great  men 
in  American  history 

Albert 
Gallatin 

Jeffersonian  Financier 
and  Diplomat 


NATIONAL    PARK  SERVICE  PHOTO 

By  Raymond 
Walters,  Jr. 

This  is  the  first  biography  in  75 
years  of  the  extraordinary  states- 
man whose  tenure  of  office  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1801- 
1813)  has  been  unequalled. 

Albert  Gallatin,  along  with  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison,  was  a  creator 
of  the  Jefferson  era.  Eminent  in 
political  and  cultural  affairs  for 
over  half  a  century,  he  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  negotiations 
which  ended  the  War  of  1812,  won 
important  trade  advantages  for  the 
United  States,  wrested  the  present 
states  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
from  Great  Britain,  was  a  founder 
of  New  York  University,  and  the 
author  of  books  on  the  American 
Indian  which  are  regarded  as  clas- 
sics by  ethnologists. 

"Mr.  Walter's  book,  besides  being 
a  plausible  expose  of  the  man, 
the  politician,  the  economist  and 
the  scholar,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
pageant  of  American  history  .  .  . 
Based  on  meticulous  documentary 
research,  it  makes,  for  the  first 
time,  systematic  use  of  the  Gallatin 
papers  .  .  .  highly 
readable  account." 
—Library  Journal 
$7.00 


The  Future 
of 

Socialism 

By 

C.  A.  R.  Crosland 

A  forthright,  detailed  analysis  of 
British  socialism  by  a  former  member 
of  Parliament  who  is  now  one  of  the 
younger  leaders  of  the  British  Labor 
Party.  C.  A.  R.  Crosland  astutely 
reassesses  the  Labor  Party's  goals 
as  seen  by  his  contemporaries  who 
no  longer  follow  the  older  genera- 
tion's dogma,  and  traces  the  role  of 
socialism  in  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion of  England  into  a  welfare  state. 

$7.00 


Seventy 

Times 

Seven 

By  G.  B.  Stern 

In  her  nineteenth  book  to  be  pub- 
lished in  America,  the  renowned 
G.  B.  Stern  uses  her  special 
brand  of  magic  to  illuminate  the 
intricacies  of  human  behavior  and 
to  unravel  a  widow's  strange  rela- 
tionships with  two  cherished  friends. 
A  suspensefu!  drama,  teeming  with 
fascinating  characters,  by  the  author 
of  For  All  We  Know,  The  Ugly  Dachs- 
hund, etc.  $3.50 
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Merriam- 
TVfebster 

is  the 
TVfcbster 


for 
you 
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When  you  think  of  a  desk-size 
"Webster"dictionary,you  probably 
mean  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
the  handy-size  Merriam-Webster 
published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

•  Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  based  on  the  un- 
abridged Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary,  Second  Edition 
—  relied  on  as  "the  Supreme  Au- 
thority"' throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

•  Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  com- 
pany specializing  entirely  in  dic- 
tionaries—for over  100  years. 

•  Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by 
a  large  permanent  staff  of  experts 
in  dictionary  making. 

•  And  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  required  or  recom- 
mended by  nearly  all  colleges  and 
universities. 


Only  $5 

Thumb-indexed  $6. 
'"/     At  department,  book 
or  stationery  stores. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASS. 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 

(Grove,  Si),  a  recent  paperbound 
collection  of  work  by  experimental 
writers  most  of  whom  live  in  or 
around  San  Francisco.  This  is  an  I 
assortment  of  prose  and  verse,  un- 
even in  quality  but  good  enough  to 
interest  anyone  who  likes  to  read 
work  by  new  writers.  It  contains 
'■Howl,"  a  poem  by  Allen  Ginsberg 
that  may  be  The  Waste  Land  of  the 
younger  generation. 

PUZZLED  WINNER 

WOMEN",  too,  are  postrevolution- ! 
arv  figures.   They  have  won  their 
fight  for  emancipation,  probably  the 
greatest    social    revolution    of  the 
twentieth  century,  but  they  seem  to 
have  found  the  fruits  of  victory  a 
little  more  acid  than  they  had  ex- 1 
pected,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  a  j 
series  of  recent  books  on  their  sad 
plight  The  latest  of  such  books  is  ! 
Women,     and     Sometimes  Men 
(Knopf,   S3. 50),   by   Florida  Scott-! 
Maxwell,   a   74-year-old   American- ! 
born  Jungian  psychiatrist  who  had 
lived  most  of  her  adult  life  in  Eng- 
land. 

What  Mrs.  Scott-Maxwell  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  is  the  loss  of 
sexual  definition  in  women  and  its 
possible  consequences  for  both  sexes. 
Her  evidence  for  such  a  loss  she 
draws  mainly  from  two  situations. 
One  is  perfectly  well  known:  it  is 
simply  that  women  now  can  make 
their  own  liv  ings  and  do  the  work  of 
men,  or  (in  Mrs.  Scott-Maxwells 
more  sophisticated  terminology)  they 
can  now  live  the  masculine  side  of 
their  own  natures  and  do  not  need 
men  to  do  it  for  them. 

The  other  situation  Mrs.  Scott- 
Maxwell  explores  is  less  familiar. 
She  believes  that  we  have  gone 
through  a  process  she  calls  "the  fem- 
inization of.  society,"  as  a  result  of 
which  society  has  taken  into  itself 
functions  and  characteristics  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  women.  So- 
ciety, under  the  welfare  state,  takes 
care  of  the  sick  and  aged  and  looks 
out  for  the  needs  of  children,  once 
the  province  of  women:  and  the 
characteristics  that  are  socially  ap- 
proved are  characteristics  usually 
considered  feminine.  We  emphasize 
personal  relations,  for  instance,  get- 
ting along  with  and  being  liked  by  j 
other  people,  and  tend  to  disapprove 
cf  traditionally  masculine  character- 


halfway 
up  the  sky 

JANE  MERCHANT 

Poems  by  a  gifted  and  popu- 
lar  poet,   who   says   in   her  | 
poem.  "On  Reasoning  with 
Any  Adolescent." 

Why 
Try? 

and  in  "To  Certain  Psychi- 
atrists," 

Good  sirs,  pray  tell 
In  accents  calm 
Why  Adam  fell 
Who  had  no  mom. 

These  and  196  others,  both 

light  and  serious,  for  $2 

Also  by  Miss  Merchant: 

Think  About  These  Things 

S1.50 

■  The  Greatest  of  These   SI. 50 
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New  Book 
from  Beacon! 


A  New  Kind  of  Children's  Book! 

Edited  by  JEAN  THOMPSON 
Designed  and  Illustrated 
by  GOBIN  STAIR 

For  Children  three 
to  eight.  In  this 
book  it  is  the  child 
who  does  the  ob- 
serving, not  the 
adult  suggesting 
that  the  child  ob- 
serve. That's  why 
it's  different.  De- 
sign .  typography, 
illustrations,  and 
verse  —  all  from 
the  child's  point 
of  view. 

At  your  bookstore  a 
or  write  to:  a 

BEACON  PRESS  ■ 
■ 

BEACON  HILL.  BOSTON.  MASS.  ■ 

Send  me:  ! 
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'atrick  White 

Dne  of  the  finest  historical  novels 
have  read  in  years.  .  . 


"Mr.  White's  novel  is  so  brilliant 
and  sustained  a  performance  that 
the  reviewer  felt  like  going  out 
into  the  street  and  buttonholing 
passersby  into  reading  it.  .  .  .  This 
individual  language  carries  him 
triumphantly  through  every  scene 
in  this  teeming,  tumultuous  tale  of 
long  ago." — JOHN  barkham,  Satur- 
day Review  Syndicate  $5.00 


voss 


anet  Stevenson 

,  dramatic  Civil  War  suspense  story 
f  a  gallant  woman  spy 


People  in  Richmond  called  her 
Crazy  Bet.  But  under  her  frowzy 
bonnet  was  an  amazing  mind. 
Coolly,  she  directed  a  network  of 
agents  for  the  North  and  hid  es- 
caped prisoners  in  her  secret  attic. 
Rescued  from  oblivion  by  Miss 
Stevenson's  imaginative  pen,  she 
emerges  as  a  valiant  heroine  of 
the  war.  S3. 95 

WEEP  NO  MORE 


i  superb  collection  of  wartime  fiction 
y  the  most  talented  American  writers 


The  tremendous  range  of 
human  emotion  and  experi- 
ence during  the  holocaust  of 
war  is  vividly  set  forth  by 
writers  like  William  Styron, 
Irwin  Shaw.  James  Jones,  and 
others.  It  is  a  collection  to  be 
savored  for  its  literary  excel- 
lence and  narrative  appeal. 

$5.95 


The  Best  Short 
Stories  of  World  War  II 

Edited  by  Charles  A.  Fenton 


THE  VIKING  PRESS 

625  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Lalage  Pulvertaft 


A  modern  love  story  by  one  of 
London's  most  engaging 
new  writers 

In  this  tragicomic  tale  of  amorous 
intrigue.  Miss  Pulvertaft  uses  her 
incisive  wit  to  unmask  a  fascinating 
group  of  sophisticated  Londoners. 
"One  of  the  best  books  I've  read  in 
a  long  time:  pungent  and  full  of 
relevance."— rae  brooks,  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  News.  "Shrewd  and 
witty  ...  an  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional adventure  for  anyone."— The 
Spectator  S3. 50 


THE 
THING 
DESIRED 


Elizabeth  Taylor 

A  wickedly  amusing  and 
touching  novel  of  a 
fabulous  "lady  novelist" 

"Miss  Taylor  has  had  a  field  day. 
.  .  .  Beautifully  told  .  .  .  both  amus- 
ing and  moving."— London  Times. 
This  portrait  of  a  writer  of  mon- 
strous egocentricity  whose  popular 
success  astounds  her  publishers  and 
confounds  the  critics  is  "an  absolute 
joy."— Time  and  Tide.  By  the  author 
of  The  Sleeping  Beauty.  $3.50 
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43  The  Greeks  and  the  Irrational  S1.75 

by  E.  R.  Dodds 

U  Time  and  Western  Man  S1.95 

by  Wyndham  Lewis 

45  The  Great  Transformation;  the  $1.45 
Political  and  Economic  Origins  of 

Our  Time  by  Karl  Polanyi 

46  Scott's  Last  Expedition:  The  Journals  $1.95 
of  Captain  R.  F.  Scott  arranged  by 
Leonard  Huxley. 


47  Posthistoric  Man 

by  Roderick  Seidenberg 

48  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy 

by  John  Dewey 

49  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Dogma 

by  Adolf  Harnack 

50  Natural  Law  and  The  Theory  of 

Society  (1500-1800)  by  Otto  Gierke 


$1.45 
$1.45 
51.95 
S2.75 
$1.25 


51  The  Intimate  Journals  of  Charles 

Baudelaire.  Translated  by  Christopher 
Isherwood 

Introduction  by  W.  H.  Auden; 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Baudelaire. 


52  A  Century  of  Hero-Worship  ^  $1.60 

by  Eric  Bentley 


At  your  bookstore 
or  write  to: 

BEACON  PRESS 

Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  me:  New  Beacon  Paperback 
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THE    NEW  BOOKS 


istics  like  aggression.  We  tend  to 
shun  the  divisiveness  of  ideas  and  to 
cultivate  the  feelings  that  unite. 
(Macdonald,  in  Mrs.  Scott-Maxwell's 
terms,  would  be  a  masculine  writer, 
with  his  incisive  wit  and  intellectual 
approach  to  problems,  but  the 
younger  writers  just  discussed,  with 
their  emphasis  on  feeling,  would  il- 
lustrate the  "feminization  of  soci- 
ety." But  these  writers  are  too  apt  to 
Mrs.  Scott-Maxwell's  theory;  many 
earlier  writers— Charles  Dickens,  for 
example— have  advocated  in  their 
works  values  that  she  would  call 
feminine.) 

It  is  not  very  clear  just  what  Mrs. 
Scott-Maxwell  would  have  women 
do  to  regain  their  sexual  definition; 
apparently  she  believes  that  the  most 
they  can  do  is  to  understand  what 
has  happened  to  them  and  learn  to 
live  with  it.  Probably  the  only  al- 
ternative open  to  women  is  the 
emancipation  of  men,  which  they 
would  never  tolerate. 

Mrs.  Scott-Maxwell  is  herself  a 
very  feminine  writer.  She  starts  on 
a  subject,  drops  it,  goes  back  to  it. 
Sometimes  she  writes  Jungian  dark 
sayings,  very  oracular  in  tone  and, 
like  most  oracular  utterances,  not 
very  clear  in  meaning.  Sometimes  she 
makes  observations  so  obvious  that 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone 
would  go  to  the  trouble  to  write 
them  down.  She  has  a  disagreeable 
way  of  nudging  the  reader  with  rhe- 
torical questions.  But  just  when  you 
decide  that  she  will  never  get  on 
with  it  she  says  something  very  in- 
telligent, very  shrewd,  very  wise.  Her 
book  is  probably  intended  chiefly  for 
a  female  audience,  but  it  never  does 
any  harm  to  know  what  they  are 
plotting  in  the  other  camp. 

STAR    AND  CRESCENT 

NOT  all  the  world  has  entered  into 
a  postrevolutionary  period,  and  in 
Islam  Inflamed  (Pantheon,  S5) 
James  Morris  portrays  a  large  region 
where  revolution  is  either  too  re- 
cent to  have  lost  its  glamor,  as  in 
Egypt,  or  still  an  ambiguous  promise 
for  tomorrow,  as  in  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  Mohammedan  Middle  East. 
Within  the  large  and  varied  terri- 
tory that  stretches  from  Egypt  to 
Iran  there  are  still  plenty  of  young 
men  who  believe  in  grand  designs 
for  remaking  society,  and  there  are 


still  women  kept  in  such  strict  pur 
dah  that  they  are  not  even  permittee 
to  go  up  on  the  roof  to  see  the  viev 
(no  loss  of  sexual  definition  foi 
them). 

Morris  has  spent  many  years  ii 
the  Middle  East  as  correspondent  fo 
the  London  Tunes  and  Mancheste 
Guardian,  and  he  was  on  Sinai  dur 
ing  the  fighting  over  Suez.  His  bool 
is  primarily  an  attempt  to  explaii 
the  Arab  background  of  the  crisi* 
though  fortunately  he  does  not  limi 
himself  to  the  problems  of  the  mc 
ment  but  ranges  over  all  aspects  c 
Middle  Eastern  life.   He  is  a  woi 
derful  travel  writer,  full  of  aires 
ing  information,  with  a  sharp  ej 
and  a  quick  wit.  On  almost  ever 
page  he  shows  a  gift  for  phrase,  < 
when  he  speaks  of  Lebanon  as  "a 
oasis  of  gifted  commercialism  set  i 
a  desert  of  power  politics,"  or  recal 
the  former  owners  of  the  Crescei 
Hotel  who  used  to  describe  the 
hostelry  "with  telling  ambiguity 
'the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Aden,' 
or  recalls  that  the  ruler  of  Bahrai 
Sheikh  Sir  Salman  ibn  Haman 
Khalifa,  was  "once  unkindly  (but  a 
curately)  likened  ...  to  Miss  El 
Maxwell  in  fancy  dress,"  or  remer 
bers  the  Sudanese  Cabinet  Minis! 
who  said  that  the  duty  of  the  pre 
was  "to  produce  thrilling,  attractiv 
and  good  news,  coinciding  whe 
possible  with  the  truth." 

Morris  covers  Communism,  c 
Nasser,  Americans,  and  the  rest 
the  mixed  blessings  that  have  coi 
to  the  Middle  East  in  recent  yeai 
he  goes  from  country  to  count 
sketching  the  atmosphere  and  aspii 
tions  of  each,  whether  it  is  "t 
shadowy  territory  of  Qishn,"  whi 
is  "practically  unknown,  all  but  u 
inhabited,  subject  to  a  testy  Suit 
called  Isa  bin  Ali  bin  Afrur  of  Hi 
ibu,  and  has  no  kind  of  administ 
tion  whatever,"  or  Iraq  with  its  be1 
dream  of  using  its  oil  millions 
build  an  advanced  modern  soci< 
in  the  ancient  river  valleys. 

Islam  Inflamed  is  considerably  Ij 
violent  than  its  title  suggests;  in  fl 
it  is  rather  leisurely,  and  altogetl] 
delightful.  It  is  a  fine  introductiS 
to  the  region  it  describes,  the  perf 
book  for  the  reader  who  has  so« 
trouble  in  telling  the  Sultan  of  M 
cat  from  the  Iman  of  Oman,  or  e\n 
for  one  who  has  never  been  qui 
sure  tha-t  Iraq  is  not  a  misprint  I 


The  Swivel  Chair 


Eighty-seven  years  of  the  past  century  are 
reflected  in  the  biography  of  a  man  who  has  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  course  of  economic  and  political 
policy  in  America.  In  Mr.  Baruch  by  Margaret  Coit 
($6.95)  the  man  dominates  the  myth.  Few  biographers 
have  had  such  a  wealth  of  paradox  to  weigh.  Even  the 
myth,  simplified  by  the  chiaroscuro  of  publicity,  is 
enigmatic. 

A  capitalistic  financier  con- 
sulted by  the  Soviet  Union,  a  patriot  who 
has  influenced  the  governments  of  Europe, 
the  accumulator  of  a  great  fortune  who 
has  given  freely  of  his  time  and  his  money, 
the  state  rights  Democrat  who  has  planned  and  man- 
aged great  concentrations  of  power  in  the  federal 
government,  the  loyal  son  of  South  Carolina  who  is  a 
Wall  Street  legend,  the  adviser  to  seven  Presidents  who 
has  made  his  reputation  as  a  park-bencher  —  this  is 
the  figure  in  history.  To  assess  the  man  Margaret  Coit 
has  spent  six  years  of  research  in  the  voluminous 
Baruch  papers,  supplemented  by  extensive  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Baruch.  his  acquaintances  and  friends. 
This  is  not  authorized  biography,  it  is  not  that  private 
image  of  a  man  as  he  sees  himself  —  it  is,  however, 
magnificent  portraiture  of  one  man  and  his  America 
by  a  writer  who  began  her  career  by  winning  a 
Pulitzer  prize.  Mr.  Baruch  was  originally  announced 
for  August  20.  It  has  been  made  a  reserve  selection  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  is  now  planned  for 
publication  on  November  21. 

And  politics  in  America  has  inspired  a  lot 
of  honest,  toughminded  fiction.  In  James 
Reichley's  The  Burying  of  Kingsmith 

($4.50)  a  young  novelist  makes  a  brilliant 
debut  in  a  story  of  the  private  bids  for  public 
power  in  a  Pennsylvania  town.  Under  the  cover  of 
the  pretentious  funeral  for  a  young  mayor,  the  slick 
and  rapacious  struggle  for  control  takes  shape.  Long 
before  publication  the  distinction  of  this  novel  was 
reflected  in  the  reaction  of  advance  readers:  — 

"It  is  rare  to  find  a  first  novel  combining  factual 
accuracy  about  political  conditions  with  a  serious  psy- 
chological study  of  a  large  number  of  interesting 
characters  .  .  . 

"The  book  should  rank  with  'The  Last  Hurrah'  and  '10 
North  Frederick'  ..."  —  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark 

"A  brilliant  first  novel,  lively  and  trenchant  ..." 

—  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

"A  brilliant  spokesman  for  his  generation  and  an  un- 
commonly forceful  and  gifted  writer." 

—  Richard  Rovere 


The  Battle  of  Cassino 
LOO)  by  Fred  Majdalany  is  history  in 
what  has  come,  since  World  War  II,  to  be 
the  new  grand  manner.  It  is  lucid,  dispas- 
sionate, controlled  in  design,  yet  it  is  illu- 
minated in  every  detail  by  revelatory  personal  incident, 
by  the  charged  emotional  intensity  of  a  participant. 
Cassino,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  natural  defensive 
position  in  Europe,  was  destined  to  be  the  center  of 
one  of  the  war's  most  bitter  and  protracted  political 
controversies.  Majdalany  sums  up,  "Cassino  was  in 
the  end  little  more  than  a  victory  of  the  human  spirit; 
an  elegy  for  the  common  soldier;  a  memorial  to  the 
definitive  horror  of  war  and  the  curiously  perverse 
paradoxical  nobility  of  battle."  To  write  the  story  of 
these  four  months  Fred  Majdalany  spent  three  years 
in  concentrated  research  with  the  cooperation  of  Allied 
and  German  war  offices,  conversations  with  com- 
manders of  the  opposing  forces,  and  the  aid  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  present  abbot  of  the  monastery.  Mr. 
Majdalany's  earlier  book,  a  short  novel,  The  Monas- 
tery, was  called  "a  minor  classic."  This  one,  full-size 
in  every  respect,  is  major. 

Parkinson's  Law  and  Other  Studies  in 
Administration  ($3.00)  by  C.  Northcote 
U**  Parkinson.  Illustrated  by  Robert  C.  Os- 
born  .  Quite  possibly  the  most  subversive 
book  of  the  season.  However,  subversive  is  a  vic- 
tim's word.  With  this  book  at  hand  you  can  assess 
relative  strength  in  the  committee  you  are  gracing:  — 
"Five  members  are  easy  to  collect,  of  these  original 
members  four  may  well  be  versed,  respectively,  in 
finance,  foreign  policy,  defense,  and  law.  The  fifth, 
who  has  failed  to  master  any  of  these  subjects,  usually 
becomes  the  chairman  or  prime  minister."  Or  your 
wife  can  determine  optimum  position  at  a  cocktail 
party:  —  "To  find  the  people  who  really  matter,  divide 
the  whole  floor  area  (mentally)  into  squares.  Letter 
these  from  left  to  right,  as  you  enter,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  F.  Number  the  squares  from  the  entrance  to  the 
far  end  as  1  to  8.  The  hour  at  which  the  party  begins 
should  be  termed  H.  The  moment  when  the  last  guest 
leaves  will  be  approximately  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  after  the  first  people  arrive.  We  shall  call  this 
H  +  140.  To  find  the  people  who  really  matter  is  now 
perfectly  simple.  They  are  the  people  grouped  in 
square  E/7  between  H  +  75  and  H  +  90.  The  most 
important  person  of  all  will  be  in  the  very  center  of 
the  group." 


t  is  a  game  at  which 


However 

not   happily   play.   Be   the   first   in  your 
read  the  book  and  master  the  formula  for 
determining  the  coefficient  of  inefficiency. 
The  path  to  retirement  will  then  be  made 
easy  for  you. 
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"Literary  history  has  never  been 
made  more  entertaining." 

—  HOWARD  MUMFORD  JONES 

A  History  of 
American 
Magazines 

by  FRANK  LUTHER  MOTT 


The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University 
Press  proudly  announces  the  reprinting 
of  Volumes  I,  II  and  III  of  this  monu- 
mental work  —  Volumes  II  and  III  were 
awarded  Pulitzer  Prizes.  With  Volume 
IV,  printed  earlier  this  year,  the  com- 
plete set  of  four  is  now  available,  encom- 
passing the  years  1741-1905. 

Combining  a  lively  style  and  detailed 
scholarship,  this  fascinating  series  exam- 
ines the  magazine  as  an  integral  part  of 
American  life  and  as  a  medium  for  gen- 
uinely democratic  literature.  "An  excel- 
lent starting  place  for  the  investigation 
of  almost  any  facet  of  American  life  — 
the  Great  West,  sports,  polite  recrea- 
tions, manners,  mass  advertising,  immi- 
gration, writing  on  every  level,  popular 
art,  music,  fashions,  U  .S.  humor  and 
slang,  the  psychology  of  depression  and 
the  gospel  of  success."  —  TV.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  Book  Review. 

VOLUME  I  1741-1850.  From  the  first  issue 
of  the  first  monthly  published  in  1741,  this 
volume  tells  the  story  of  the  formative  years 
of  American  life  and  of  the  slowly  increasing 
complexities  and  tensions  of  American  so- 
ciety. Here  is  the  full  story  of  such  magazines 
as  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  The  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  and  The  Dial.  $10.00 

VOLUME  II  1850-1865.  Beginning  with 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  magazine 
history  —  the  founding  of  Harper's  Monthly 
—  this  period  saw  the  exploitation  of  new 
popular  interests  and  the  birth  of  such  mag- 
azines as  The  Liberator,  The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, The  Country  Gentleman,  The  Youth's 
Companion,  The  National  Police  Gazette. 

$8.50 

VOLUME  III  1865-1885.  This  period  saw 
the  emergence  of  many  magazines  for  and 
about  women.  Journals  devoted  to  the  tech- 
nical sciences,  medicine,  law,  finance,  and 
agriculture  began  and  flourished  —  Harper's 
Bazaar,  Woodhull  and  Claflin's  Weekly,  The 
Nation,  Puck,  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

$9.00 

VOLUME  IV  1885-1905.  Magazines  were 
born  in  unbelievable  numbers  in  these  twenty 
years  and  covered  every  aspect  of  American 
life.  Most  of  the  great  mastheads  of  today 
were  born  or  rose  to  prominence  during  this 
period  -  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Vogue, 
The  Argosy,  Women's  Home  Companion, 
McCall  s.  H2.5Q 

Each  volume  handsomely  illustrated 

Order  all  four  volumes 
through  your  bookseller,  or  from 
THE  BELKNAP  PRESS  OF 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

79  Garden  Street, 
Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 

Iran  (which  Morris  helpfully  calls 
Persia);  for  Morris  has  the  ability 
not  only  to  give  individuality  to  the 
leaders  and  lands  he  deals  with  but 
also  to  make  them  seem  worth  re- 
membering. Yet  Islam  Inflamed  is 
no  primer;  a  reader  would  have  to 
be  very  learned  not  to  profit  from 
it  and  very  jaded  not  to  feel  its 
charm. 


FICTION,    MOSTLY  LIGHT 

M  O  S  T  of  the  new  novels  that  have 
come  this  way  in  recent  weeks  do  not 
require  the  heavy  artillery  of  criti- 
cism, though  some  of  them  are  at 
least  moderately  amusing.  Leonard 
Drohan's  Come  with  Me  to  Mace- 
donia (Knopf,  S3. 95),  for  example,  is 
an  entertaining  comedy  about  bu- 
reaucracy. The  leading  character  is 
a  young  government  worker  who  has 
mastered  the  art  of  staying  out  of 
trouble  to  the  point  where  he  can 
expect  the  rest  of  his  life  to  be  a 
painless  progress  to  retirement. 
Then,  under  the  influence  of  a  beau- 
tiful new  secretary  who  convinces 
him  that  he  is  a  prisoner  of  apathy 
with  nothing  to  lose  but  his  red 
tape,  he  becomes  bold,  imaginative, 
decisive— and  a  notorious  trouble- 
maker. The  best  things  in  the  book 
are  the  portraits  of  various  bureau- 
cratic types,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary; the  poorest  thing  is  the  "love 
story,"  which  a  judicious  reader  can 
skip. 

MAX  SHULMAN  is  the  Mack 
Sennett  of  the  novel:  he  proceeds  on 
the  principle  that  if  you  have  enough 
pretty  girls,  clowns,  pratfalls,  and  ex- 
ploding cigars  in  a  book,  and  keep 
everything  moving  fast  enough,  the 
reader  will  not  have  a  chance  to  be 
bored.  His  latest  effort,  Rally  Round 
the  Flag,  Boys!  (Doubleday,  $3.50), 
does  not  disprove  his  theory.  This 
is  the  story  of  what  happens  to  a 
Connecticut  commuters'  town  when 
it  becomes  a  guided-missiles  site  and 
the  servicemen  move  in.  The  book 
is  farce  at  its  crudest  and  broadest, 
written  in  a  wise-cracking  prose 
that  is  sometimes  flat  and/or  vulgar 
but  often  genuinely  funny. 

WALTER  M  A  C  K  E  N  '  S 
Sullivan  (Macmillan,  S3. 95)  is  the 
story  of  a  poor  boy  from  an  Irish 
slum  who  wants  to  be  an  actor.  As 
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Despair  is  no  answer  . . . 

HAllstM  CXXXSRONK 

by  JOSE  FERRATER  MOM 

translated  from  the  Spanish 
by  Willard  R.  Trask.  In  the  same  traditior 
as  Spengler,  Toynbee,  Ortega  Y 
Gasset,  this  work  draws  striking 
and  illuminating  parallels 
between  the  end  of  the 
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□  MAN  AT  THE  CROSSROADS  $5.00{ 
□  Your  new  catalog 


Name. 
Street. 
City_ 


State. 


□  Check        □  Money  Order  enclosed  j 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'S    H-10  22! 


A  Stimulating 

New  Book 
from  Beacon! 

Looking  from  all  sides  .  .  . 

T&m>Y 

The  Struggle  for  Palestine 

by  WILLIAM  R.  POLK, 
DAVID  STAMLER 
&  EDMUND  ASFOUR 

Three  men  .  .  .  each 
well-qualified  in  his 
field,  examine  the 
emotional,  psycholog- 
ical and  economic 
factors  behind  the  ex- 
plosive Middle  East 
situation.  They  are  an 
American  specialist, 
an  English  Jew,  and  a 
Palestinian  Arab. 


At  your  bookstore 
or  write  to: 


BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON  HILL,  BOSTON,  MASS, 

Send  me: 

□  BACKDROP  TO  TRAGEDY  $4.95 

□  Your  new  catalog 

Name  -  ] 

Street   

City. 


_State_ 


□  Check        □  Money  Order  enclosed 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'S    h-10  21 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 

i  grows  up  he  performs  in  local 
uatcur  theatricals  and  a  provincial 
ad  Company,  then  he  moves  on  to 
ublin  and  London,  and  finally  he 
hieves  success  in  New  York.  But 
salth  and  fame,  alas,  go  to  Sulli- 
m's  head,  and  soon  he  is  neglecting 
s  faithful  friend  who  has  stood  by 
m  in  every  adversity  since  boy- 
xxl;  he  even  begins  to  forget  his 
ieet  little  wife  who  has  had  to  stay 
ick  home  in  Ireland  to  take  care 
her  poor  old  grandfather.  When 
t  is  just  about  to  take  a  fatal  mis- 
;p  with  the  actress  who  plays  op- 
>site  him,  his  friend  makes  the  final 
crifice  of  getting  himself  shot, 
hen  the  shock  of  it  recalls  Sullivan 
om  base  temptation  to  his  true 
iture,  his  wife  is  flown  in  from 
eland  by  chartered  dens  ex 
$china,  and  they  are  reunited 
lally  at  the  bedside  of  the  wounded 
iend. 

Any  resemblance  between  the 
taracters  or  events  of  this  book  and 
ality  is  largely  coincidental. 

>J  The  Weather  of  February 
larper,  $3.50)  Hollis  Summers  has 
oduced  a  slight  but  civilized  novel. 

is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
emoir  written  by  a  woman  of  forty 
ho  is  laid  up  with  a  broken  pelvis 

Mexico.  To  while  away  the  time 
ie  sets  down  what  she  remembers 

her  parents  and  girlhood  in  a 
entucky  parsonage,  her  days  at  col- 
ge,  and  her  short-lived  marriage 

an  instructor  there,  her  second 
arriage  to  a  prosperous  but  other- 
ise  unattractive  banker,  and  vari- 
is  incidental  adventures.  She  is  an 
niable  creature,  with  considerable 
imor  and  insight  and  a  pleasantly 
radical  approach  to  the  people  and 
roblems  that  have  come  her  way. 
jlthough  The  Weather  of  February 
ows  the  influence  of  Joyce  Cary 
hd  suffers  by  comparison  with  Her- 
lf  Surprised,  it  has  its  own  quality 
hd  freshness. 

HERE  is  some  doubt  whether 
Irelyn  Waugh's  new  book,  The 
Irdeal  of  Gilbert  Pinfold  (Little, 
irown,  $3. 75)  is  a  novel  or  not.  The 
list  jacket  says  it  is,  the  title  page 
1  lis  it  "a  conversation  piece,"  and  a 
refatory  note  declares  that  it  is  a 
tfce  of  autobiography.  But  no  one 

2ed  be  kept  from  reading  the  book 
|/  this  confusion  about  its  genre,  for 
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The  full  story  of  the  most  dramatic  years  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company 

Allan  Nevins  and  Frank  Ernest  Hi 

FORD 

Expansion  and  Challenge  (1915-1933) 

The  emergence  of  power  and  its  effect  upon  the  chief 
individuals  concerned  is  the  dominating  theme  in  this 
rich,  exciting  story.  Henry  Ford,  the  founder  of  a  giant 
industry  that  revolutionized  American  life,  was  a  hero 
to  millions  of  Americans,  a  scoundrel  to  many  others. 
This  is  his  story  as  much  as  it  is  that  of  his  company. 
This  book  carries  forward  the  work  these  two  well- 
known  historians  began  in  ford:  the  times,  the  man, 
the  company.  Its  comprehensiveness,  and  authority 
will  make  it  the  permanent  work  on  Ford.  $8.95 


GOOD  OLD  CONEY  ISLAND 


You  know  it  as  a  garish  amusement  park, 
crowded,  noisy,  covered  with  concession  stands 
and  thrill  rides.  But  did  you  know  that  in  Post 
Civil  War  days  it  was  a  retreat  for  New  York's 
most  desperate  criminals;  a  haven  for  Army 
deserters?  And  that  in  the  gay  nineties  it  was 
one  of  this  country's  most  elegant  resorts?  Here 
is  the  whole  fabulous  history  delightfully  told 
by  a  man  whose  family  helped  build  its  incred- 
ible reputation.  With  many  illustrations.  $5.95 


THE  WIDENING  CIRCLE 


The  author  of  Voice  of  the  Turtle  and  /  Am  A  Camera 
now  writes  an  autobiography  —  a  very  special  one.  It 
is  neither  studded  with  anecdotes  and  names  nor  a 
vehicle  for  gossip,  but  a  beautifully  written  work 
worthy  of  the  life  and  artistry  of  a  fine  dramatist.  The 
events,  places,  things,  ideas  which  shaped  his  character 
and  thought  form  the  subject  matter  of  Mr.  van 
Druten's  autobiography.  A  book  to  be  read  slowly  and 
savored  as  a  rewarding  literary  experience.  $3.95 


At  all  bookstores 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
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The  story  of  One  War 
and  Three  Wills 

CHURCHILL 
ROOSEVELT 
STALIN 

THE  WAR  THEY  WAGED  AND 
THE  PEACE  THEY  SOUGHT 


By  HERBERT  FEIS.  "No  better 
history  of  the  great  coalition  is 
likely  to  be  written  until  the  Rus- 
sian records  become  available" 
says  The  N.  Y.  Times  Book  Re- 
view of  this  important,  immensely 
readable  book.  Here  is  the  inter- 
play of  three  all-powerful  per- 
sonalities... how  they  cooperated 
in  defeating  the  Axis  in  World 
War  II,  their  many  clashes,  their 
different  purposes  and  strategies. 
Necessary  reading  for  everyone 
interested  in  the  background  of 
todav's  uneasy  peace. 

704  pages.  $6.95 


Order  from  your 
bookseller  or  from 
PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Princeton,  New  Jersey 


ISLAM 
IN  MODERN 
HISTORY 

By  WILFRED  CANTWELL 
SMITH.  How  to  be  true  to  Islam 
yet  live  in  a  modern  world— this  is 
the  crucial  problem  facing  the 
Muslim  nations.  The  Arabs, 
Turks,  Pakistanis,  and  Indian 
Muslims  have  tried  to  cope  with 
the  situation  in  their  own  separate 
ways,  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. This  highly  perceptive  work 
provides  us  with  a  probing  study 
of  each  Muslim  nation's  attempt 
to  find  a  way  out  of  its  modem- 
day  dilemma.  W.  C.  SMITH  gives 
Westerners  a  new  understanding 
of  what  lies  behind  current  events 
in  a  critical  part  of  the  world'. 

$6.00 


THE    NEW  BOOKS 

there  are  much  better  reasons  for 
refraining. 

Waugh  starts  off  with  a  chapter 
called  "Portrait  of  the  Artist  in  Mid- 
dle Age,"  a  very  elegantly  written 
and  not  notably  unflattering  account 
of  himself  (under  the  name  of 
Gilbert  Pinfold)  and  how  he  nor- 
mally lives  and  works.  Then  he  tells 
how  Pinfold  suffered  a  collapse  and 
decided  to  go  abroad  for  his  health, 
and  most  of  the  book  is  the  story  of 
what  happened  to  him  on  his  travels. 
Because  of  unwise  medication  and 
possibly  other  circumstances,  the 
traveler  soon  begins  to  suffer  hal- 
lucinations of  a  most  unpleasant 
sort— his  fellow-passengers  call  him 
horrible  names,  keep  him  awake 
with  hideous  music,  and  plot  against 
his  comfort  and  even  his  life  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Finally  he  has  to  re- 
turn to  England,  and  there  his  hal- 
lucinations stop. 

Waugh  apparently  finds  no  mean- 
ing whatever  in  the  experience  de- 
scribed, and  the  reader  unfamiliar 
with  the  murkier  recesses  of  abnor- 
mal psychology  is  no  better  off, 
though  he  may  have  his  dark  sus- 
picions. Waugh  tells  it  all  in  a 
sprightly  way,  as  if  it  could  not  fail 
to  please,  but  the  whole  thing  is  too 
nasty,  too  long-drawn-out,  and  too 
pointless  to  be  a  joke,  and  too  de- 
natured to  be  anything  else. 

SINCE  several  of  the  chapters 
have  been  published  in  national 
magazines  and  other  advance  pub- 
licity has  been  copious,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  review  The  King  Ranch 
by  Tom  Lea  and  others  (Little, 
Brown,  two  volumes  boxed,  SI 7.50) 
except  to  say  that  it  is  pretty  much 
as  advertised. 

It  is  all  extremely  Texan.  Physi- 
cally the  two  volumes  are  big  and 
handsome  and  open-faced,  with 
lavish  use  of  color  in  the  printing 
and  many  excellent  illustrations 
and  maps  by  Tom  Lea.  His  text  is 
uncritical,  full  of  the  pride  of  ac- 
complishment, and  very  engaging, 
even  when  he  is  handing  out  words 
of  praise  to  innumerable  faithful 
employees  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume.  And,  as  if  to  include  all 
that  money  can  buy,  there  are  exten- 
sive scholarly  notes  and  about  twenty 
appendixes  by  specialists  on  all  kinds 
of  subjects  related  to  ranching  in 
South  Texas,  from  early  Spanish  and 
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Get 
The 


GIMLET 


29  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.    What  to  See.    The  Costs 

CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau, 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES 
illus.  Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet, 
Dept.  15-H,  745— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 


Nassau,  Bahamas 
BRITISH  COLONIAL 
A  Gill  Hotel 
NASSAU'S  MOST  DIS- 
TINGUISHED HOTEL 
CENTER  OF  NASSAU'S 
FUN  AND  NIGHT  LIFE 
Guest  rooms  air  con- 
ditioned 

Luxurious  accommoda- 
tions and  superb 
sports  facilities  within 
its  own  beautful  sea- 
side estate.  Good  taste 
characterizes  a  holi- 
day at  this  interna- 
tionally renowned  re- 
sort. Superior  in  every 
respect,  the  BRITISH 
COLONIAL  attracts  a 
patronage  appreciative 
of  the  finer  things  in 
life.  Incomparable  ac- 
commodations, service, 
cuisine  and  an  active 
social  calendar.  Cham- 
pionship tennis  courts, 
water  skiing,  private 
beach,  magnificent 
salt  water  swimming 
pool.  LOW  SUMMER 
RATES  STILL  IN  EF- 
FECT.  Open  All  Year. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

HOTEL  FL0RIDAN, 
Tampa's  NEWEST  and 
LARGEST  HOTEL. 

Located  in  the  heart 


of  downtown  Tampa. 
400  rooms,  each  with 
private  bath.  COM- 
PLETELY AIR  C0NDI- 

T  I  0  N  E  D,  including 
lobby,  dining  rooms, 
cocktail  lounge,  and 
meeting  rooms.  You 
will  enjoy  every 
courtesy  and  conven- 
ience in  this  modern 
hotel  that  features 
gracious  Service  and 
Real  Hospitality,  offer 
ing  19  FLOORS  of' 
solid  comfort.  De 
licious  food  served 
the  Delightful  atmos- 
phere of  the  Crystal 
Dining  Room,  one  of 
Florida's  most  beauti 
ful  places  to  dine. 
Free  orange  juice 
every  morning.  Con- 
necting garage.  Jame; 
B.   Pickard,  Manager 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
SUWANNEE  HOTEL 

Right  in  the  heart 
downtown  St.  Peters- 
burg. 205  rooms,  eaclr 
with  private  bath, 
shower  over  tub.  Open, 
all  year.  Air  condition- 
ing available.  European 
plan.  Large,  attract ivd 
lobby,  dining  room,  barj 
Drive-in  entrance,  garage 
on  premises.  Low  sumJ 
mer  rates  still  in  effect. 
Family  plan.  Paul 
Brown,  Manager. 


A  Stimulating 

New  Book 
from  Beacon! 

"Work  of  a  Master"  —  Barzun 

A  CENTURY  o? 

mo  worship 

by  ERIC  BENTLEY 


A  detailed  and  docu- 
mented study  of  the 
cult  of  the  superman 
...  as  it  appears  in 
Carlyleand  Nietzsche, 
with  notes  on  Wagner, 
Spengler,  Stefan 
George  and  D.H. 
Lawrence.  Brilliant 
classic  in  the  history 
of  thought. 

At  your  bookstore  a 
or  write  to:  ■ 
■ 

BEACON  PRESS  \ 

_       ,  BEACON  HILL.  BOSTON.  MASS.  ■ 

Send  me:  ■ 

□  A  CENTURY  OF  \ 

HERO-WORSHIP    $3.95  ■ 

□  Your  new  catalog 


: 


Name. 
Street. 
City  


.State. 


□  Check        □  Money  Order  enclosed  ■ 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'S     H-10    5  \ 


ROOKS    IN  BRIEF 

;xican  land  grants  to  oil  develop- 
111. 

rhe  King  Ranch  is  the  General 
)U>is  of  American  agriculture,  or 
rhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
liken  it  to  Ford,  since  control  of 
:  enormous  enterprise  (nearly  a 
llion  acres  in  Texas,  now  aug- 
nted  by  holdings  in  Kentucky, 
ba,  and  elsewhere)  has  been 
ictly  a  family  affair.  It  was  started 

Richard  King,  a  New  York  ap- 
mtice  who  ran  away  to  sea  as  a 
y  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
tunc  as  a  captain  on  the  South 
xas  rivers  during  the  Mexican 
ir.  Now  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
rig's  descendants  through  his 
jghter  Alice  and  her  husband 
>bert  f.  Kleberg,  who  managed 
!  ranch  during  the  long  widow- 
3d  of  Mrs.  Richard  King. 
Mthough  statistics  show  that  there 

a  good  many  large  agricultural 
erprises  in  America,  they  are  not 
y  well  known  to  the  public,  cer- 
nly  far  less  well  known  than  busi- 
s  and  industrial  enterprises.  There 
*ht  to  be  sufficient  interest  to  sup- 
t  other  works  of  this  sort.  Per- 
is they  would  be  improved  in 
le  respects  by  greater  inde- 
ldence—  The  King  Ranch  is  ob- 
jusly  "official"  history,  solicitous 
(the  feelings  of  the  family— but  it 
|matically  calls  attention  to  an 
ect  of  American  life  heretofore 

little  known. 


iOOKS  in  brief 

TIIERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


FICTION 

'e  Night  of  the  Good  Children, 

[Marjorie  Carleton. 
i.  splendid  cat-and-mouse  kid- 
Ding  novel-of-suspense  in  which 
I  reader  is  let  in  on  the  kidnap- 
If  intentions  and  is  forced  to  hold 
i breath  through  scene  after  scene 
Iwhich  kidnaper  and  victim  are 
stantly  together.  Will  he  be  left 
he  with  that  baby?  The  teen-age 
■  »y-sitters  are  credible,  and  the 
5(>y  quite  a  character,  too— occa- 
< tally  too  much  so,  but  one  swal- 
>s  all  disbelief  and  pants  happily 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
INFORMATION  CENTER 

in  yoxir  own  home.. 


In  school  work  or  business  or  current 
events,  every  member  of  your  family  has 
questions  that  may  go  unanswered  if  find- 
ing the  answer  takes  too  much  time  or  is 
inconvenient. 

That  is  why  thousands  of  families  like 
yours  value  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary  as  the  great  question  an- 
swerer, an  "information  center"  so  in- 
formative and  intriguing  that  someone  in 
the  family  will  turn  to  it  nearly  every 
day.  In  this  single  volume,  costing  only 
$39.50,  there  is  accurate  information  on 
literally  every  subject  known  to  man.  It 
is  equivalent  in  printed  material  to  an 
18-volume  encyclopedia — yet  it  is  always 
open  and  inviting  use,  rather  than  buried 
in  a  bookcase. 

As  your  family  develops  the  "look  it  up" 


habit,  their  daily  questions  will  be  an- 
swered with  complete  accuracy,  for  the 
New  International  is  relied  on  for  infor- 
mation by  our  schools  and  libraries  and 
is  recognized  as  "the  Supreme  Author- 
ity" of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Spend  a  few  minutes  examining  this  fa- 
mous Merriam-Webster  at  your  depart- 
ment, book,  or  stationery  store.  We  are 
sure  that  its  3,350  pages  (and  more  than 
600.000  entries!  )  will  convince  you  that 
here  is  a  wonderful  investment  for  your 
family  and  yourself.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

WARNING:  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 
is  never  available  as  a  premium  in  any  "free" 
oilers.  Don't  be  misled  by  "big"  dictionaries  you 
may  assume  to  be  unabridged. 

Insist  on  a  genuine  Merriam-Webster., 
Look  for  the  trademark. 


H,  g  U  S  Pol  Off. 


WEBSTER'S   NEW   INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


<;prOKin  FniTinw 
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BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 


by  Daniel  Doan 

„  A  deeply  human  drama  as 

W  rugged  and  real  as  its  setting 

V  ...  the  hill  country  of 
j  Northern  New  England.  "Told 

^  with  integrity  and  literary 

"v»  authenticity  ...  a  good, 

VV  readable  honest  hook." 

"  Henry  Beslon 

by  Daniel  Curley 

Of  these  sharply  chiseled  short, 
stories,  ten  have  appeared  in 
literary  magazines,  two  are 
new.  "Saeeovanzett  i"  (the 
first  story)  is  a  little  masterpiece 
.  .  .  you're  going  to  he  proud 
of  Curley."  Nelson  Algrcn 

t  MhVfmrm 

by  June  Hooper 

A  first  novel  widely  acclaimed 
in  England.  "Its  distinction 
lies  in  its  moment-to-moment 
quality,  its  sensitive  apprehension 
of  the  fine  shades  .  .  ."  Gerald 
li)i!l<  II  ,n  llu  Hook  man. 
"A  highly  original  talent." 
.  .  .  Daily  Telegraph 

by  Itato  Calvino 

"".  .  .  an  impressionistic  view  of 
a  small  boy's  experiences  with 
a  group  of  partisans  .  .  . 
Interesting,  well  written  .  .  . 
is  tenderly  humorous  without  ever 
being  whimsical." 
—  Times  Literary  Supplement 

by  Michelle  Lorraine 

Many  try  .  .  .  few  succeed  in 
capturing  the  magic  of  childhood 
This  novel  is  ".  .  .  full  of 
individual  touches  which  are  true 
to  the  feelings  of  childhood." 
Times  Literary  Supplement 


At  your  bookstore  or  write  to: 
BEACON  PRESS 

Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  me: 

□  AMOS  JACKMAN  $3.95 

□  MARRIAGE  BED  OF 
PROCRUSTES  $3.50 

□  THE  APPRENTICES  $2.50 

□  THE  PATH  TO  THE 

NEST  OF  SPIDERS  $3.50 

□  CASTLE  IN  THE  SEA  $3.50 

□  Have    you    read  "GARDEN 
WITHOUT  FLOWERS" 

by  Willa  Thompson?  $3.50 

□  Your  new  catalog 


NAME. 


STREET. 


CITY  STATE  

□  Check    □  Money  Order  enclosed 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s  n.10 


along  with  the  plot  till  the  touching 
finale.  Morrow,  $2.95 

The  Blue  Cup  and  Other  Stories, 

by  B.  J.  Chute. 

I  didn't  read  Miss  Chute's  best- 
selling  Greenwillow,  but  discovering 
the  combination  ol  humanity  and 
humor  in  this  collection  of  short 
stories  I  can  see  now  what  all  the 
excitement  is  about.  I  recommend 
particularly  the  title  story  and  also 
"Birthday  Cilt,"  "The  fukebox  and 
the  Kallikaks,"  and  "The  Rookie 
Cop."  Dutton,  S3.50 

NON-FICTION 

Cast  Off  the  Darkness,  by  Peter 
I'm  nam. 

A  i  twenty  Peter  Putnam  had 
everything.  He  was  a  sophomore  at 
Princeton;  he  was  bright  and  tal- 
ented; he  made  the  club  of  his 
choice;  he  had  lots  of  friends.  He 
u;is  part  of  a  gay  and  affectionate 
family  and  he'd  never  known  a 
money  problem.  Yet  somewhere 
from  inside  a  fatal  loneliness  began 
to  build,  liii  In  bit  he  withdrew 
from  the  real  world.  And  then  over 
house-party  weekend,  in  May  1911, 
lie  went  home  and  put  a  bullet 
through  his  head.  Miraculously  it 
didn't  kill  him,  but  it  blinded  him 
lot  lile— a  life  which  from  that  in- 
stani  lias  become  infinitely  precious 
to  him.  This  is  his  story.  It  tells  ol 
coming  back  to  life;  of  his  experi- 
ence with  Seeing  Eye  and  his  won- 
derful dog,  Minnie;  ol  going  back 
to  graduate  from  Princeton;  of  his 
marriage;  of  learning  to  ski:  of  tak- 
ing his  M.A.  and  then  his  Ph.D.;  of 
willing  books;  of  his  three  children: 
ol  teaching;  and  most  especially  of 
his  courageous,  compassionate  wife, 
so  richly  endowed  with  humor— 
Durinda.  It  is  a  moving  and  inspir- 
ing story  all  through  and  it  is  told 
with  both  literary  and  personal  taste 
and  restraint,  yet  with  plenty  of 
emotion.  One  interesting  fact  is  that 
no  psychiatrist  ever  walks  into  the 
story,  except  for  one  brief  moment 
i  ight  after  the  "accident."  ...  If  one 
had  to  choose  the  most  impressive 
section  it  is  probably  that  in  which 
he  desc  ribes  his  feelings  when  for  no 
overt  reason  the  world  kept  sliding 
away  from  him,  or  as  he  puts  it, 
when  he  was  sliding  irrevocably 
toward  the  abyss.  It  is  terrifying  and 


believable.  All  in  all  this  is  a  docu-j 
ment  of  human  courage  and  honesty 
with  real  literary  quality. 

Harcourt,  Brace,  $3,913 

N.A.I  Looking  North:  From  the 
Canadian  Border  to  Circle,  Alaska. 
N.A.I  Looking  South:  From  the 
Mexican  Border  to  Costa  Rica, 
by  George  R.  Stewart.  Maps  by 
Erwin  Raisz. 

Anyone  who  read  Mr.  Stewart's: 
U.S.  40  will  find  himself  at  home  in 
the  format  of  these  two  remarkable 
books  about  the  North-South  Conti- 
nental Highway.  They  are  of  com- 
fortable size  (not  big  and  heavy), 
profusely  and  imaginatively  illus- 
trated with  photographs  on  which 
the  text  is  based.  And  the  text  is 
lively  and  perceptive  as  one  would 
expect  of  someone  as  interested  in: 
people,  nature,  and  atmospheres  as 
the  author  of  Storm.  The  books  in- 
clude detailed  information  about 
road  conditions;  a  lot  of  history; 
word  about  the  nature  of  accom- 
modations (though  no  specific  list- 
ing of  hotels);  advice  as  to  what  to! 
take  along,  etc.  They  are  a  delight  | 
for  the  stay-at-home,  indispensable 
for  anyone  planning  to  travel  the 
Highway.     Houghton  Mifflin,  $5.50] 

Life  Photographers:  Their  Careen 
and  Favorite  Pictures,  written  and 
edited  by  Stanley  Rayfield. 

The  title  says  just  about  as  inner 
as  words  can  as  to  what  this  book  ii 
about.  The  sense  of  drama,  amuse 
ment.  adventure,  horror,  delight 
comes  from  the  pictures  themselves 
Each  photographer  (forty  of  them 
is  given  a  double  spread  which  in 
chides  photographs  chosen  by  th£| 
subject,  and  a  biographical  sketch! 
And  at  the  end  is  tucked  away  an 
other  double-spread,  a  remarkabh 
succinct  two  pages,  with  photo 
graphs  "On  Technique."  Reward 
ing  for  layman,  amateur  photogra 
pher,  and  professional. 

Doubleday,  $f 

Three  very  different,  very  satisfy 
ing  books  of  personal  essays  are  nov 
in  the  bookstores: 

The  Immense  Journey,  by  Lorei 

Eiseley. 

Harper's  readers  who  feel  as  W( 
do  about  the  poetic,  evocativi 
quality  of  Mr.  Eiseley's  nature  ant 


"Nomination  for  a 
Nobel  Prize." 

-JOHN  FISCHER 
Harper'* 

"A  grown-up  novel  by 
a  grown-up  man  for  a 
grown-up  audience . . . 
It  makes  most  current 
American  novels  seem 
like  the  work  of  ex- 
cited children." 

—CLIFTON  FADIMAN 
Sook-of-ffie- 
Month  Club  News 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

Jtientific  writing  will  want  this  book. 
l)l  the  thirteen  essays  which  it  con- 
pins,  seven  have  appeared  in  this 
Laga/ine,  and  it  is  a  delightful  col- 
lection. The  chapters  which  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  are:  The 
lireat  Deeps,  The  Snout,  The  Real 
ecret  of  Piltdown  (which  we  called 
[Was  Darwin  Wrong  About  the 
Human  Brain?"),  Man  of  the  Future, 
Little  Men  and  Flying  Saucers,  The 
Bird  and  the  Machine,  The  Secret 
If  Life.  Random  House,  S3.50 

%n\  Number  Can  Play,  by  Ciifton 
"adiman. 

|  The  preface  to  this  collection  of 
lieces  (which  have  nearly  all  ap- 
peared in  less  complete  form  in 
rfoliday)  carries  the  title  of  the  book, 
t  views  the  coming  Age  of  Leisure 
B  which  "Father  Time  is  sitting  ex- 
iectantly  on  our  hands"  not  without 
larm.  He  believes  it  can  be  an  age 
f  perhaps  dangerous  boredom,  un- 
less "any  number"  learn  to  take 
piously  the  delights  of  the  mind— 
e  play  of  the  mind  as  opposed  to 
e  play  of  the  muscles.  In  the  sub- 
bquent  essays  he  lets  his  own  mind 
ange— for  the  pleasuring  of  ours— on 
i  thousand  subjects  of  contemporary 
merest  from  privacy,  or  the  lack  of 
it,  to  eggheads,  babies,  Crime  and 
punishment ,  reputations,  suburbia, 
|elevision— you  name  it,  he  has  it, 
ut  alas,  not  indexed.  Mr.  Fadi- 
an's  prose  is  his  own  best  argu- 
ment for  the  joy  to  be  had  at  least 
rom  the  exercising  of  his  mind. 

World,  $5 

V.  Commonplace  Book,  by  Charles 
*  Curtis. 

i  The  author  of  Lions  Under  the 
Throne  has  apparently  been  prac- 
icing  for  a  long  time  what  Mr. 
•"adiman  is  preaching— if  anything 
o  disarming  as  Any  Number  Can 
°lay  can  be  called  "preaching."  But 
Mr.  Curtis  writes  more  quietly;  what 
le  says  seems  to  remove  one  from 
oday's  turmoil,  though  it  is  never 
rrelevant  to  it.  It  takes  not  only 
cholarship  and  wisdom,  but  humor 
md  especially  humility,  to  do  what 
ne  has  done  superbly  in  this  book. 
He  has  taken  aphorisms  and  quota- 
ions  by  famous  people  from  Plato 
o  Christ  to  Shakespeare  to  Darwin 
to  name  only  a  few)  and  gone  on  to 
omment  on  them  in  brief  and 
:harming  essays  of  his  own.  They 


"The  most  mature,  honest, 
painstaking,  and  techni- 
cally accomplished  Amer- 
ican novelist  alive." 

—WHITNEY  BALLIETT 
Saturday  Review 

"Again  and  again  there 
are  vignettes,  scenes  of 
such  truth  or  loveliness 
that  we  pause  to  reread 
them." 

—EDWARD  WEEKS 
The  Atlantic 


James 
Gould 
Cozzens 


$5.00 
at  all  bookstores 
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HARCOURT,  BRACE 
AND  COMPANY 


A  Stimulating 

New  Book 
from  Beacon! 

Lifting  the  Bamboo  Curtain 

MAOfCMA 

Economic  &  Political  Survey 

by  YGAEL  GLUCKSTEIN 


From  official  Chinese 
Communist  publica- 
tions emerges  this 
definitive  close-up  of 
the  Mao  regime  and 
its  efforts  to  modern- 
ize and  mold  China 
into  an  industrial  and 
military  giant  at  any 
cost. 


At  your  bookstore 
or  write  to: 

BEACON  PRESS 

BEACON  HILL.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Send  me: 

□  MAO'S  CHINA  $8.50 

□  Your  new  catalog 


Name. 
Street. 
City_ 


State. 


□  Check        □  Money  Order  enclosed 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'S     n-10  fi 


Imagine  Making 
$5,000  a  Year  Writing 
in  Your  Spare  Time ! 

Fantastic?  Not  at  All  .  .  .  Hundreds 
of  People  Make  That  Much  or  More 
Every  Year— and  Have  Fun  Doing  It! 

Some  authors  may  be  born  but  most  are 
made.  You  can  learn  writing  just  as  you 
learn  anything  else.  There's  no  mystery.  It 
is  a  fact,  surprisingly  simple.  Your  next 
door  neighbor,  unknown  to  you,  may  be  de- 
positing publishers'  checks  regularly.  If  she 
is,  the  chances  are  100  to  1  that  it  is  be- 
cause she  learned  her  trade.  And  you  can 
learn  the  fundamentals  you  must  know  to 
succeed  as  a  writer. 

The  famous  NYS  course  offers  COM- 
PLETE training  .  .  .  fiction  and  non-fiction. 
Your  instructors  are  active  editors  and 
writers  .  .  .  and  your  salable  scripts  will  be 
marketed  on  a  10%  commission  basis  by  the 
leading  literary  agent  who  placed,  among 
other  successes,  the  famous  book  and  play 
THE  TEAHOUSE  OF  THE  AUGUST 
MOON.  Send  for  free  information  today. 
No  salesman  will  call  on  you. 

—  FREE  BOOKLET  COUPON  — 


The  New  York  School  of  Writing 
Dept.  245,  2  East  45th  Street 
New  York   17,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  free  booklet 
'Writing  lor  a  Well-payinii  Career." 


Nome 
Street 
City 


Licensed  by  the  State  ot  New  York 
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FRESH  TRANSLATIONS 

of  Great  Books 


Lucan's 
PHARSALIA 

TRANSLATED  BY 

Robert  Graves 


"Only  a  fresh  translation  that 
presents  Lucan  as  an  idiomatic 
English  writer,  not  a  Latin 
antique  embalmed  in  English 
fluid,  can  make  him  accessible 
to  the  modern  reader;  and  the 
only  such  translation  available 
is  that  which  Mr.  Graves  has 
now  given  us." 

N.Y.  Times  Book  Review 

Paperbound,  8  5c 
De  luxe  edition,  buckram, 
8  Va'  x  5  $4.00 


Tolstoys 
WAR  AND 
PEACE 

TRANSLATED  BY 

Rosemary 
Edmonds 

"1,444  pages  of  the  greatest 
prose,  in  a  fresh,  intelligent  and 
smoothly  spun  translation."' 

N.Y.  Times  Book  Review 
Two  volumes,  Boxed.  S3. 50 

FREE  CATALOG 

Penguin  Books  can  be  ordered 
from  any  bookseller.  Write  for 
classified  catalog  of  over  500 
books,  originals  and  reprints  to: 

PENGUIN  BOOKS 
3300  Clipper  Mill  Road,  Baltimore  1 1 ,  Md. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

are  thought-provoking  and  satisfying 
and  just  right  for  picking  up  to  read 
and  putting  down  to  mull  over  on 
one's  own.  One  especially  rich  essay 
based  on  a  quotation  from  Measure 
for  Measure  ponders  on  the  lack  of 
humor  in  divine  beings  and  sacred 
works  like  the  Bible:  and  there  are 
some  lovely  pages  on  smiling  based 
on:  "When  you  swear,  swear  seri- 
ouslv  and  solemnly,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  a  smile,  for  a  smile  is  the 
twin  sister  of  seriousness."  Well,  see 
for  yourself.  And  smile.  (This  col- 
lection is  superbly  indexed.) 

Simon  &  Schuster,  S3. 50 


NEVER 


take  less  than  the  best.  Insist 
on  The  American  College 
Dictionary,  the  most  up-to- 
date  desk  dictionary. 

THE  AMERICAN 
^  COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY 

Choice  of  fine  bindings  from  $5 
At  all  bookstores.  RANDOM  HOUSE 


Thunder  of  Impressive  Names 

There's  probably  no  better  way  to 
start  looking  at  the  newly  scheduled 
novels  than  to  announce  that  Viking 
is  issuing  in  October  How  to  Read 
a  Novel  by  that  distinguished  novel- 
ist and  short-story  writer,  Caroline 
Gordon.  Then  we  can  start  antici- 
pating the  novels  themselves.  And 
what  a  roll  of  best-sellerdom  it  is. 
Tavlor  Caldwell's  three-generation 
business  chronicle,  The  Sound  of 
Thunder,  comes  from  Doubleday  on 
October  3.  On  October  18  from 
Coward-McCann  comes  Elizabeth 
Goudge's  The  White  Witch  (Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Charles  I); 
Ignazio  Silone  is  down  on  Harper's 
list  for  October  16  with  The  Secret 
of  Luke;  on  October  29  the  author 
of  Forei'er  Amber,  Kathleen  Winsor, 
publishes  her  latest,  America  with 
Love  (Putnam).  In  October,  too, 
Robert  Ruark  who  wrote  the  much 
discussed  Something  of  Jralue  for- 
sakes violence  for  sentiment  in  a 
novel  about  a  Southern  boy  and  his 
grandfather.  Old  Man  and  the  Boy, 
from  Holt.  .  .  . 

For  Architects  and  Others 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  the  grand 
old  man  of  architecture,  is  publish- 
ing under  Horizon's  aegis  in  October 
his  first  book  in  fifteen  years.  A 
Testament,  which  "expresses  the 
essence  of  his  eventful  life  and 
work."  It  should  be  lively  reading. 
On  October  14  George  Brazillier  is 
presenting  Architecture  of  Truth: 
The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Le  Thron-\ 
net  in  Provence.  The  photographs 
are  by  Lucien  Herve;  they  are  ar- 
ranged with  quotations  and  notes  | 


forecast  The 

ANCIENT  WISDOM 

by  Annie  Besant 


This   penetrative   work   by  Annie 
Besant  applies  age-old  wisdom  to 
present-day  needs.  It  is  an  epitome 
of  Theosophical  teachings,  sufnciendy 
plain  to  serve  the  elementary  student, 
and  sufficiently  full  to  lay  a  sound 
foundation  for  future  knowledge. 
Study    course  in- 
cluded free  on  re-  ^SS^ 
quest  u  ith  order 
for    this  book. 
$3  00 

THE  THEOSOPHICAL  PRI 

Box  2"0,  W/heaton,  111. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  "^S"7nd  BOOKS 


All  subjects,  all  languages.  Also  Genealogies  and 
Family  and  Town  Histories.  Incomplete  sets  com- 
pleted. All  magazine  back  numbers  supplied.  Send 
us  your  list  of  wants.  No  obligation.  We  report 
quickly  at  lowest  prices. 

i  We  also  supply  aU  current  book*  at  retail  store  priees) 
— Postpaid,  as  teeO  at  all  hook*  reviewed,  adrertited 
or  listed  in  tuis  issue  of  Harper's  Maaazine.) 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  48th   Street.   Dept.   H.   New  York  36.    N.  V. 

N'.B.  We  also  BUY  nooks  ar.d  magazines. 


Whether  you  are  changing  tout  address  for  a  few 
months  or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive 
every  issue  of  Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us 
of  a  change  of  address  plea-e  indicate  beta  the  old 
and  new  address.  Please  allow  sii  weeks  for  effect- 
ing this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

49  East  33rd  St.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  37  ye*rs.  Manuscript! 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  t» 
Book  manuscripts.  Poetry.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve. 
Dept.  B,  Franklin,  0. 


ATHIEST  BOOKS 

32-page  catalogue  frse. 
Tar/TH  Sam  Co.      3  8  Park  Bow.  New  York  8.  N  T 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  LOWEST  PRICE* 

Tou  name  it — we  find  it!  Fast  service.  No  obligado* 
Send  us  vour  wan°i  ! 

INTERNATIONAL  B00KFINDERS 
Box  3003-H.  B+varty  Hllli 
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Francois  C.ali:  the  text  is  by 
vner  Heppenstall:  and  the  prelate 

Le  Corbusier.  A  distinguished 
e-up  tor  "an  exquisite  visual 
mentation  of  a  human  religious 
•al." 

English  architecture  will  be  cele- 
ited  in  several  volumes  in  the  next 

months.  Revnal  &  Co.  has  under 
a  series,  the  first  two  volumes 

which  were  published  in  Sep- 
nber.  called  Connoisseur  Period 
ides.  The  series  is  being  produced 
h  the  assistance  of  England's 
nous  review  of  ait  and  antiques. 
nnoisseur  Magazine.  The  Septem- 
•  volumes  were  Tudor,  1500-1603 
i  Late  Georgian,  1760-1 S 10.  Early 

October  Stuart.  1603-1 7 14  and 

ly  Georgian.  1714-1760  will  ap- 
ir:  and  next  spring  the  final  two 
umes.  Regencx  and  Early  Vic- 
ian  will  complete  the  series.  To 

along  with  these  in  somewhat 
liter  vein,  one  would  imagine,  is 
ide  Outside,  a  historv  of  English 
hitecture  and  interior  decoration 

Osbert  Lancaster,  complete  with 
own    inimitable  illustrations. 

m  Houghton  Mifflin  in  Januarv. 

ildren's  Book  Fairs 
Rational  Children's  Book  W  eek  is 
be  celebrated  bigger  and  better 
n  ever  this  year  with  hundreds 
Dook  fairs  from  coast  to  coast.  Of 
rial  note  will  be  several  large 
co-sponsored  by  the  Children's 
5k  Council,  in  Orlando.  Florida, 
vember    2-6:    in    Little  Rock, 
ansas.  October  24-November  1; 
Washington.  November  17-Decem- 
1:   Chicago.   November  16-24: 
roit.    November    8-24:  Minne- 
>Ks,  November  3-10:  Cleveland, 
ember    10-17:    Hampton.  Va., 
vember  21-24:  and  the  "  unique"' 
30-book  fair  at  the  W  orld  Affairs 
iter.  Carnegie  Endowment  Build- 
in  New  York.  November  16-24. 
is  fair  will  make  a  special  point 
exhibits  of  books  about  other 
ntries  '"from  Bemelmans'  Made- 
?  to  Hans  Brinker"  and  the  enter- 
iment  will  include  such  things  as 
ign  dancers,  films,  etc.,  all  tied 
in  some  fashion  with  children's 
ks.  Anyone  interested  in  putting 
a  local  Book  W  eek  fair  can  write 
:the  Children's  Book  Council.  50 
53rd  St..  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 
a  free  folder. 
s. 


The  Astonished  Muse 


BY  RELEt  DENNY 

A  witty  and  revealing  portrait  of  the  booming, 
boisterous  and  seemingly  incomprehensible 
American  mass  entertainment  market.  A  wry 
but  always  candid  look  at  the  leisure  time 
practices  of  the  American  public— from  televi- 
sion to  hot  rodding— with  a  shrewd  forecast  of 
probable  trends  in  amusement  activity  over 
the  next  fifty  years.  By  the  co-author  of  the 
best  selling  The  Loneh  Crowd 

$-1.50 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

Chicago  37,  Illinois 


A  remarkable 
one-volume  history 
of  France,  written 
with  Galh:  wit 
and  insJom 
In  one  of  her 

J  J 

greatest  aut}\ors 


Anire 
Maurois 

A  HISTORY 
OF  FRA>  CE 


New.  enlarged  edition,  completely 
up-to-date.  Detailed  index,  maps, 
S7.50  now  at  your  bookstore. 
FARRAR    STRAUS  &  CUDAHY 


19^7  Book  Week 


THE  TRICK  IS  TO  TREAT — 
FOR  UNICEF 


When  you  give  a  penny  to  a  UNICEF 
Halloween  ghost  or  goblin,  that  coin 
may  travel  half  way  around  the  world. 
It  can  insure  the  future  and  well-being 
of  a  child.  It  can  supply  five  large 
glasses  of  milk:  it  can  supply  the  vac- 
cine to  protect  a  child  against  tubercu- 
losis! UNICEF  ghosts  know  this.  When 
they  knock  on  your  door  will  you  re- 
member too?  It's  for  children — UNICEF 
— the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 


ONLY  MONTEUX 

CAPTURES  THE  BLAZING  EXCITEMENT  OF  STRAVINSKY 
IN  THIS  NEW  RCA  VICTOR  "BEST  OF  '57"  ALBUM! 


12"  Long  Play,  only  $  3.98 

Thanks  in  great  part  to  the  luminous  in- 
terpretive powers  of  Pierre  Monteux, 

Petrouchka  and  The  Firebird  Suite  are  now 
integral  parts  of  the  world's  musical  heri- 
tage. In  this  album,  Monteux,  who  con- 
ducted the  stormy  premiere  performance 
of  Petrouchka  for  Diaghilev's  sensational 
Ballet  Russe  in  1911,  brings  the  full  matur- 
ity of  his  years  to  bear  in  a  definitive 


Here  are  four  more 
Pierre  Monteux 
albums  for  your 
listening  pleasure. . . 

on  rca  Victor 


performance  of  both  compositions.  Th:' 
delightful  addition  to  your  record  collectio 
is  just  one  of  16  brand-new  RCA  Victc 
Red  Seal  "Best  of  '57"  albums.  All  are  r< 
corded  in  New  Orthophonic  High  Fidelit; 
the  ultimate  in  faithful  sound  reproductioi 

The  World's  Greatest  Artists  Are  0 


Manufacturer's  Nationally  Advertised  Prices  Shown 


LM-1901 


LM-6040  (3  LP.s) 


,.  sylvia «« coppelia 

PIERRE  MONTEUX 
CONDUCTOR 


LM-1913 


CLASSICAL 

MUSIC 
FOB  PEOPLE 
WHO  DONT 

KNOW 
ANYTHING 

ABOUT 
CLASSICAL 

MUSIC  ' 


IR'S 

OF 


rca  Victor 


A  (tew  QOx&MK}  Htfti  AM*  bcfffef 


VIEW  ALBUM 


OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT 


IN  COOPER 


ZS7  VARIETIES 


ONLY  $1.00 

with  4  Heinz  @  Soup  Labels 

LETS  YOU  PREVIEW  MONTEUX'  "PETROUCHKA"  AND 
7  OTHER  GREAT  RCA  VICTOR  ALBUMS 


[u'd  expect  to  pay  $3.98  for  this  12"  New  Orthophonic  High 
nelity  L.P.  collection  of  fine  music,  featuring  outstanding  artists 
Id  orchestras  in  complete  selections  from  famous  works. 

Mailable  only  through  this  offer!  This  special  preview  recording 
II  not  be  sold  in  stores.  To  get  your  album,  send  in  four  labels 
pm  any  Heinz  Soups  with  $1.00  and  coupon  below. 

jtents  include:  Debussy's  La  Mer  (Dialogue  of  the  Wind  and  the  Sea)  —  Charles  Munch 
[ducting  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

aikovsky's  Symphony  #6,  "The  Pathetique"  (1st  Movement)  -  The  RCA  Victor  Sym- 
ny,  under  the  baton  of  Robert  Russell  Bennett 
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Split  Pea  •  Cream  of  Pea  •  Cream  of  Mushroom  • 
Tomato  •  Cream  of  Celery  •  Beef  Noodle  •  Bean 
•  Gumbo  Creole  •  Chicken  with  Rice  •  Chicken 
Noodle  •  Cream  of  Chicken  •  Clam  Chowder  • 
Consomme    •    Beef  with  Vegetable   •    Vegetable  • 

Vegetarian  Vegetable. 
TASTIER... CONDENSED... COST  NO  MORE! 


Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  #5,  The  "Emperor"  (3rd  Movement)  —  Artur  Rubinstein, 
soloist,  and  the  Symphony  of  the  Air,  with  Josef  Krips  conducting 

Strauss'  Emperor  Waltz  -  With  Fritz  Reiner  conducting  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Stravinsky's  Petrouchka  (Russian  Dance)  -  Pierre  Monteux,  conductor  of  the  world 
premiere  of  this  work,  leads  the  Paris  Conservatoire  Orchestra 

Strauss'  The  Fledermaus  (Polka)  —  Arthur  Fiedler  conducting  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 

Verdi's  Rigoletto  (Act  II,  Damned  Race  of  Vile  Courtiers)  —  Robert  Merrill  and  the  Rome 
Opera  House  Orchestra,  Jonel  Perlea  conducting 

Green-Gould:  Body  and  Soul  (concert  version)  -  Morton  Gould  and  his  orchestra 


CONDENSED 


—  CLIP  THIS  COUPON  — 

BEST  OF  '57,  BOX  57,  ROCKAWAY,  N.J. 

Enclosed  arc  U  Heinz  Soup  labels  and  $1.00  in  cash  (no  checks,  please).  Please  send 
mc  RCA  Victor's  "Best  of  *57"  Preview  album. 


Offer  good  in  Continental  UJi.A.  and  Hawaii.  Void  in  all  states  where  prohibited  by 
I  law.  Use  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  stipulated  constitutes  fraud.  Offer  expires 
'    Jan.  15,  19S8.  Iot 


the  neW  RECORDINGS 

Edward  Tatnoll  Canhy 


Mill.     I'  O  P  S  ,    AND  SAMPLERS 


Tchaikowsky:  The  Nutcracker  (excerpts). 
Boston  Pops  Orch.,  Fiedler.  RCA  Vic- 
tor LM  2052. 

Tchaikowsky:  Nutcracker  Suite.  Cha- 
brier:  Espana.  Ponchielli:  Dance  of  the 
Hours.  Suppc:  Morning,  Noon  and 
Night  in  Vienna  (Overture).  Royal  Phil- 
harmonic, Beeeham,  Columbia  ML 
5171. 

Tastes  do  change,  even  in  Nutcrackers; 
the  Boston  Pops  recording,  though  still 
officially  made  up  of  "excerpts,"  signifi- 
(. mth  abandons  the  long-conventional 
Suite  and  fills  out  (wo  sides  with  a  num- 
ber of  less  known  portions  of  the  very 
lout;  lull  score.  Influence  of  the  ballet, 
no  doubt;  .the  complete:-  "Nutcracker" 
has  been  revived  on  the  ballet  stage 
with  great  success  these  past  few  years. 

Beecham's  old  fashioned  "pops"  se- 
lection,  with  a  typical  Beeeham  "inno- 
vation" in  the  Suppe  overture,  is  played 
SO  beautifully,  so  impeccably,  with  just 
enough  weight  to  hold  it  clown,  with 
phrasing,  clarity,  polish  beyond  belief, 
thai  his  record  lifts  itself  straight  out 
of  the  "li»ht"  category  through  sheer 
virtuosity.  Musical  virtuosity,  that  is— 
not  merely  brilliance  ol  execution. 

Fiedler's  longer  Nutcracker,  by  com- 
parison, is  thicker,  at  a  higher  tension, 
yet  with  less  precision  and  more  out- 
ward brilliance— a  hi-fi  record,  all-out. 
Big,  faC  orchestral  sound,  strings  that 
would  shriek  if  they  didn't  play  so 
well,  close-up  microphoning  (noticeably 


(loser  than  Beecham's)  in  a  huge  live- 
ness  (noticeably  larger  than  Beecham's) 
— in  sum,  a  rather  typical  American 
product,  as  Beecham's  is  characteristi- 
cally European. 

Symphonic  Dances.  Hollywood  Bowl 
Symph.,  Slatkin.  Capitol  P  8369. 

Capitol,  mainly  oh  the  West  Coast,  still 
prefers  a  slightly  drier  sound  than  most 
other  American  companies  and  this 
record  has  it  to  perfection;  the  strings 
are  more  distant  than  Boston's,  more 
like  Beecham's,  and  they  sound  the 
better  for  it.  This  pops-style  record 
updates  the  Beeeham  type  to  include 
such  hard-boiled  modern  items  as  the 
now-familiar  "Sabre  Dance"  of  Khatcha- 
turian  and  the'  "Calop"  from  kabalev- 
sky's  "The  Comedians."  Slick,  accurate 
playing,  outwardly  perfect  but  lacking 
the  inner  beauty  of  phrasing  and  pro- 
portion that  Beeeham  brings  to-  his 
light  items. 

The  Orchestra— Full  Dimensional  Sound. 

Leopold  Slokowsky  conducting  His 
Symphony  Orch.  Capitol  SAL  8385. 
(Also  in  stereo  tape.) 

Hi-fi  demonstration  records  today  merge 
gracefully  into  pops  and  some*  rather 
startling  novelties  are  made  popular 
on  the  persuasive  grounds  of  "fi."  Sto- 
kowsky's  program  would  have  been 
improbable  a.  few  years  back  without 
this  new  excuse— it  includes  such  mod- 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  . 


K.P.E.  Bach:  Concerto  for  Four  Viols. 
Maschera:  La  Capriola.  Gabrieli:  Can- 
zone. Tomasini:  Suite  for  Violetta.  En- 
semble Marius  Casadesus.  Westm. 
XWN  1 81 30. 

Willem  Mengelberg.  J.  C.  Bach:  Sinfonia 
in  B  Flat.  Mozart:  Magic  Flute  Ov. 
Beethoven:  Egmont  Ov.  Humperdinck: 
Hansel  und  Gretel  Ov.  Saint-Saens: 
Rouet  d'Omphale.  N.  Y.  Philharmonic, 
Mengelberg  (c.  1928).  RCA  Camden 
CAL  347. 


Willem  Mengelberg.  Strauss:  Ein  Held- 
enleben.  N.  Y.  Philh.,  Mengelberg  (c. 
1928).  RCA  Camden  CAL  337. 

Lotte  Lehmann  Reading  German  Lyric 
Poets  (texts  to  German  lieder,  opera). 
In  German.  Caedmon  TC  1072. 

Daudet-Bizet:  L'Arlesienne  (Complete 
in  French;  spoken  words  and  music). 
Mary  Marquet,  Berthc  Bovy,  Pierre  Lar- 
cptey  el  al.  Chorus.  Orch.  cond.  Albert 
Wolff.  London  LL  1489/90  (2).  Fr.- 
Engl.  text  incl. 


ern   names  as  Persichetti,  Farber 
Barber,  and  Vaughan-Williams  as 
as  material  by  Strauss,  Dukas,  Mom 
sky,  and  Tchaikowsky— who  is  the 
est  composer  represented. 

Stokowsky  is  still  clearly  a  m 
technician  whenever  he  is  able  u 
hold  of  an  orchestra.  ("His"  orch 
is  surely  not  the  same  as  that  w 
he  conducted  for  RCA  Victor.)  1 
playings  have  the  spit  and  polis 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  renditions 
a  good  deal  more  in  the  way  of  mi 
tautness  and  shape.  The  Tchaiko 
pizzicato  scherzo  from  the  Fourth 
phony  and  the  Moussorgsky  exc 
from  the  well  known  "pictures"  are 
ticularly  clean  and  lively. 

Recorded  sound  here  is  more 
kowsky  than  Capitol,  the  orchestra  • 
distant  and  seemingly  engulfed 
huge  cavern.  The  stereo  version  o 
same  music,  I'd  say,  is  a  good  deal 
successful  as  sound;  it  is  more  it 
diate,  bigger  in  effect,  the  "cavern' 
noticeable.  Perhaps  Capitol  favorec 
stereo  branch  of  the  company  at 
recording  session. 

Hi-Fi  Fiedler  (Rossini:  Win,  Tell 
Rimsky- Korsakoff:  Coq  d'Or  Suite.  T 
kowsky:    Marche   Slave).   Boston  1 
Fiedler.  RCA  Victor  LM  2100. 

Judging  the  recorded  sound  of  mui 
as  full  of  subjective  pitfalls  as  any 
cal  function  you  can  name.  On  d 
comparison,  this  record  has  a  sound 
similar  to  the  Boston  Pops' Tchaikoi 
above— yet  the  moment  I  played  it 
sound  struck  me  as  better.  Why? 

Because  of  the  earlier  compai 
with  Beeeham?  Because  this  actually 
different  mike  set-up,  a  different  rec 
ing  session,  perhaps  better  in  its  res 
Because  Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  a  b 
"hi-fi"  composer  than  Tchaikov 
These  are  problems  of  record  criti 
typical  of  those  to  be  met  today  at  e 
nun  of  the  disc;  and  though  a  n 
critic  might  snort,  they  are  vital  v 
it  comes  to  judging  the  effect  of  am 
ord  at  all;  for  if  the  recorded  sc 
is  off-color,  the  musical  effect  is  \ 
no  matter  how  well  the  notes  are 
formed. 

I'm  inclined  to  credit  Rimsky,  1 
out  of  long  experience  with  that  ! 
fire  composer,  who  probably  never 
a  phonograph.  I'll  also  credit  Mr.  1 
ler,  who  has  a  unique  way  with 
lighter,  more  showy  classics  of  brin 
out  their  best  musical  values  whil 
the  same  time  promoting  the  enter 
ment  potential  to  the  lull.  Nobody 
cptitc  equaled  the  Pops  team  on  i 
score,  and  "hi-fi"  merely  adds  a  new  1 
to  the  well-tried  Fiedler-Pops  appro 
Excellent. 

You  can  read  all  about  this  record 
cidentally,  in  the  August  Harper's  (' 


Above,  below  and  around  the  world  in  216  minutes 


Nothing  can  conquer  time,  space  and  geography 
:juite  so  pleasantly  as  music. 

Consider  the  albums  above.  In  216  minutes  you 
ian  musically  tour  the  planets  in  outer  space, 
Wagner's  nether  world,  Russia,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Brazil  and  conclude  your  jaunt  relaxed,  enchanted, 
ready  to  go  again.  Here  is  your  itinerary: 

In  Russkaya!  conductor  Carmen  Dragon  and  the 
§reat  Hollywood  Bowl  Symphony  Orchestra  take 
you  to  the  Russia  of  the  Cossacks,  of  Glinka, 
Tchaikovsky,  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Rubinstein. 

German  conductor  Schmidt- 
Isserstedt  is  a  brilliant  escort 
into  Wagner's  mythical  world  of 
gods,  dwarfs  and  giants.  Recorded 
with  the  Northwest  German 
Radio  Orchestra,  the  album  fea- 


tures highlights  from  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs. 

Famed  pianist  Rudolf  Firkusny  is  your  guide  to 
his  native  Czechoslovakia.  He  plays  Smetana's 
Czech  Polkas  and  Dances  with  the  affection  and 
insight  born  of  long  familiarity  with  the  music  of 
his  homeland. 

There's  no  guitar  like  the  Spanish  guitar!  The 
proof  is  in  the  hands  of  Brazilian-born  Laurindo 
Almeida,  one  of  its  few  masters,  who  transports  you 
to  this  exotic  land  in  Impressoes  Do  Brasil. 
Your  journey  ends  in  the  heavens,  among  Hoist's 
The  Planets.  An  incredibly 
dramatic,  far-ranging  suite,  it  has 
found  its  supreme  interpreter  in 
Leopold  Stokowski.  With  the 
famed  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic. 
Bon  voyage! 


THE    NEW  RECORDINGS 


If  you  are  interested  in 

CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 

...  or  would  like 
to  learn  about  it  — 

Enjoy  finest  Contemporary  music  at  its 
high-fidelity  best  .  .  .  brilliantly  played  by 
one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  symphony 
orchestras  .  .  .  flawlessly  recorded  by 
Columbia  Masterworks  ...  and  interpreted 
as  the  composer  intended. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  possess  exclu- 
-  FIRST  EDITION  RECORDS— fir-t  record- 
ings of  newly  commissioned  works  by  lead- 
ing composers,  played  superbly  by  the 
renowned 

LOUISVILLE  ORCHESTRA 
Robert  Whitney,  Conductor 

These  "collector's  item"  recordings  are  avail- 
able for  a  limited  time,  from  the  Society 
only.  They  are  a  priceless  collection  of  new, 
exciting  music  .  .  .  the  finest  expressions  of 
living  composers  the  world  over. 


"Splendid  sound". 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


"...  a  service  to  music  unequalled". 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

"...  the  reproduction  is  a  model  of 
clarity".  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

"...  recording  and  performances, 
excellent".  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

"...  quality  higher  than  critics 

dared  hope".  Time  Magazine 

In  addition  to  their  musical  brilliance  and 
technical  perfection,  First  Edition  Records 
give  you  the  satisfaction  of  establishing 
yourself  as  a  patron  of  today's  finest  music 
The  Louisville  Philharmonic  Society  is  a 
non-profit  organization  .  .  .  income  from 
record  sales  is  used  in  the  commissioning  of 
still  further  works. 

•    •     #     SEND  TODAY  FOR     •    •  • 
INFORMATION  ON  FREE  TRIAL  RECORD 

LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 
Dept.  H-7.  830  S.  Fourth  St..  Louisville  3.  Ky. 

Please  send  me  free,  complete  information 
on  exclusive  First  Edition  Records  and  free 
record  offer. 

Name  


Address. 
Citv  


Mate. 


Marek's  Elephant").  The  title  was  a 
stroke  of  inspiration  on  Mr.  Marek's  part 
—after  too  many  dreary  "So-and-so  in 
Hi-Fi"  titles— and  the  amusing  cover  pic- 
ture of  a  benign  Fiedler  in  impeccable 
t  wis  surrounded  by  improbable  ampli- 
fiers conveys  the  idea  perfectly.  Hi-Fi 
Fiedler  will  always  be  a  musician  first, 
and  the  hi-er  the  better.  A  very  fine  rec- 
ord. 

Orchestral  Masterworks  of  J.  S.  Bach 
(Demonstration  Record).  Brandenburg 
Concerto  =2:  Suite  =2;  Violin  Concerto 
in  E:  Air  from  Suite  =3.  Chamber  Orch. 
of  Vienna  State  Opera,  Prohaska.  Van- 
guard SRV  105. 

Again,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  a 
range  of  music  can  be  sold  under  the 
"fi"  banner.  Here  is  Bach  himself— for 
hi-fi  demonstration.  The  tapes  are  not. 
if  I'm  right,  brand-new  ones  but  this  is 
unimportant:  the  latest  cutting  tech- 
niques can  bring  out  new  values  from 
older  originals.  The  sound  is  exactly 
right  for  a  small  orchestra,  beautifullv 
clear  and  well  balanced,  the  Bach  per- 
formances competent  if  not  overly  plas- 
tic. There's  a  lot  of  music  on  side  1.  but 
the  inner  grooves  are  acceptably  clear 
even  so. 

De  Falla:  Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain. 
Three  Dances  from  "The  Three  Cor- 
nered Hat."  Interlude  and  Dance  from 
"La  Vida  Breve."  N.  V.  Philharmonic. 

Mitropoulos.  Robert  Casadesus,  pf.  Co- 
lumbia ML  5172. 

OR.  OR,  this  is  a  scintillating  perform- 
ance of  hair-curling  intensity— and  De 
Falla  was  a  nervous  type  anyhow.  OR. 
so  we  in  .America  need  super-tense  music 
to  match  our  uneasiness:  it  s  part  of  our 
•>teel-spring  lives.    I'll   go  along  to  a 
point:  vou  won't  find  a  higher-powered 
plaving  of  these  pieces  on  records.  But. 
\  somehow,  it  all  leaves  me  merely  an- 
noyed. Too  dramatic,  too  show-off.  insin- 
i  cere.  Give  me  a  quiet,  atmospheric  per- 
'  formance.  a  bit  on  the  dull  side,  any 
day.  This  one  sounds  too  hi-fi.  (Which 
probablv  means  it  isn't  so  hi-fi.) 

Hnlandia  (Sibelius:  Finlandia:  Swan  of 
Tuonela.  Grieg:  Peer  Gvnt  Suite  =1. 
Alfven:  Swedish  Rhapsodv).  Phila.  Orch. 
i  Ormandv.  Columbia  ML  5181. 

.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  here's  one 
that  struck  me  as  terrific,  both  in  the  fi 
and  the  playing.  Ormandv  is  an  old 
hand  at  revivifying  all  sorts  of  well-used 
material:  he  is  somehow  able  to  give  it 
die  bounce  and  verve  that  mean  fresh- 

'  ness  without  overdoing  the  attempt  and 
forcing  the  issue,  as  manv  otherwise  com- 
petent  conductors  do.  From   the  first 

,  brassv   chord   of  "Finlandia"   there  is 


power  to  spare;  even  the  somewhat  o 
fashioned  Grieg  sounds  less  like  a  rati 
appreciation  number  and  more  like  r 
music.  Alfven's  Rhapsody  is  a  boun 
folk-dancy  item  with  one  theme  in 
familiar  to  every  juke-box  listener;  1 
ful  to  the  sales  department. 

This  is  surelv  one  of  the  finest  I 
orchestra  recordings  to  date,  which 
my  way  of  thinking  makes  it  a  real  I 
item. 

L  nicorn  Sampler.  UNSR-2. 

Music  at  M.I.T.  Series  Sampler.  Unifl 

UNSR-1. 

Pops,  hi-fi,  and  samplers— these  are 
current  forms  of  the  potpourri.  Th 
two,  selling  at  SI. 98  apiece,  give  you 
of  the  types.  The  first  covers  thirt 
works,  the  first  side,  classic— i.e.  fr 
Sweelinck  to  Arthur  Sullivan— the 
ond  modern,  with  Bartok.  Stravinj 
Ives.  Cowell,  and  so  on.  Complete 
tions  or  acceptable  slices:  no  disc 
certing  fade-outs  in  the  middle  of  thii 

The  M.I.T.  sampler  is  onh  a  samf 
in  a  special  sense:  Beethoven's  big  pi: 
sonata  Opus  109  fills  one  whole  side 
the  other  side  goes  to  a  complete  Han 
organ  concerto  and  a  modern  brass  si 
bv  Berezowski.  These  recordings  are 
eluded  in  other  Unicorn  offerings. 

Beethoven  was  never  so  cheap,  anc 
the  exciting  Ernst  Lew  performance 
is  worth  SI. 98  of  your  cash  any 
You'll  find  the  sequence  of  events  sligl 
hard  on  the  ears  in  the  other  samp 
which  wasn't  designed  for  continuous 
tening.  but  it  will  give  you  on-the-s 
ideas  for  your  collection  of  records, 
will  samplers  of  the  same  type  fi 
other  companies,  already  available. 

Debussv:  La  Mer.  Ravel:  La  Valse:  Va 
Nobles  et  Sentimentales.  St.  Louis  S 
phonv.  Golschmann.  Columbia 
5155. 

Forget  anv  lingering  prejudice  you  l 
have  against  such  mid-continental  ai 
as  St.  Louis!  Golschmann.  who  has  b 
there  almost  forever,  is  particularly 
home  in  music  of  the  Russian 
French  school.  These  works  hum  al( 
in  excellent  style,  if  not  with  the  b 
eved  intensity  of  the  superb  Toscar 
versions.  Here's  hoping  the  St.  Lc 
orchestra  gets  along  better  with  Coh 
bia  than  it  did.  briefly,  with  Capi 
Given  the  right  repertory.  Golschmsi 
is  an  able  elder  statesman  of  conducu 


Beethoven:  Piano  -Sonatas  Op.  109, 

Victor  Schioler.  pf.  Capitol  PI 8046. 

Brahms:  Three  Rhapsodies  (B  Mi- 
Mi..  E  Flat  I.  Variations  and  Fugue  o 


when  you  measure  perfection 

in  fine  records... 

^U/I^  LIVING  PRESENCE 

sets  the  standard 


NEW  RELEASES: 

BARTOK  VIOLIN  CONCERTO.  YEHUDI  MENUH1N; 
MINNEAPOLIS  SYMPHONY,  DORATI.  MGS0140 

GERSHWIN  PIANO  CONCERTO;  RHAPSODY  IN  BLUE. 
EUGENE  LIST;  EASTMAN-ROCHESTER  ORCHESTRA 
HANSON.  MG50138 

RACHMANINOFF*  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA,  PARAY.  MG50142 

HINDEMITH  SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT; 
SCHOENBERG  THEME  ft  VARIATIONS; 
STRAVINSKY  SYMPHONIES  OF  WIND  INSTRUME1 
EASTMAN  WIND  ENSEMBLE,  FEN  NELL.  MGS0143 

ALBENIZ  IBERIA;  FALL. A  LA  VIDA  BREVE  DA 
MINNEAPOLIS  SYMPHONY,  DORATI.  MG50146 

HAYDN  "MIRACLE"  SYMPHONY;  MOZART  "HAFFNEI 
SYMPHONY.  DETROIT  ORCHESTRA,  PARAY.  MG50129 


HIGH  FIDELITY 


OLYMPIAN 


LIVING  PRESENCE 


TAPE-MEASURE,  TOO.  THE  VERY  NEWEST  TRIUMI 
PLAY  FOR  YOU  A  MERCURY  LIVING  PRESENCE 


>H  OF  HIGH  FIDELITY.. .ASK  YOUR  DEALER  TO 
SEEING-EAR"  STEREOPHONIC  TAPE  RECORDING. 
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DEMETRA  and 
The  headless  doll 


A  little  doll,  wilted  and  headless,  is  c 
thing  of  wonder  to  Demetra.  It  is  the 
only  toy  she's  ever  owned.  Demetra  s  doll 
is  a  symbol,  a  symbol  oi  the  bitter  poverty 
which  grips  Greece — torn  and  shattered  Zrt 
war  and  earthquake. 

The  only  ""home"  Demetra  has  ever  known 
is  a  large  warehouse  in  Athens  partitioned 
with  ropes  and  rags  to  make  "room?"  for 
many  refugee  families-  Demetra's  father 
cannot  find  employment  in  poverty-stricken 
Greece;  her  mother  has  even  sold  her  own 
•winter  jacket  to  bny  milk  for  her  baby. 
Demetra's  parents  pray  that  someone- 
somev  here,  -will  help  them  care  for  their 
little  daughter. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  DEMETRA 

YOL  can  help  Demetra  or  another  needy 
baby  through  the  Baby  Sponsorship  plan  of 
^a^e  The  Children  Federation.  For  $60 
a  year,  jnst  S5  a  month.  SCF  will  send 
"your"  baby.  food,  clothing,  "warm  bedding 
and  many  other  essential  items — in  your 
name,  in  Greece.  Finland.  France.  Vestern 
Germany  or  Korea.  Full  information  abont 
"your  baby  and  a  photograph  will  be  sent 
to  yon.  "1  on  may  correspond  w-ith  the  fam- 
ily to  add  understanding  and  warm  friend- 
ship to  your  generous  gift.  The  cost  of  an 
^>CF  Baby  Sponsorship  is  so  small  —  the 
good  is  so  great. 

SCI  NATIONAL  SPONSOBS  fa  partial  list  I  Faith 
Baldwin.  Mr».  Dwighl  D.  Eisenhower.  Herbert  Hoover, 
Baibi  Edsar  F.  Masnm.  Dr.  Ralph  ~W .  Suckman. 
Thoma-  J.  "wal^on 


Founded  "1932 

SAVE    THE  children 


Carnegie  Endowment  International  Center 
United  Notions  Plain   New  York  17,  N  Y. 

"The  hope  of  tomorroit  is  the  child  oi  today" 
I    would    like   rz   sponsor    a    needy    baby  like 

Demetra    in  'Greece.  Finland, 

France,  Western  Germany  or  Korea;.  I  will  pay 
S60  for  one  ye=-  Enclosed  is  poymer*  for  the 
full  year  _,,  S15  fo-  tne  first  quarter  Q,  SS  for 

the  1st  month   ..    Please  send  me  "my"  baby  s 

name,  story  and  picture.  I  cannot  sponsor  o 
baby  bit  I  would  like  to  help  by  enclosing 
my  gift  of  S  

NAME     £- 

ADDRESS   

CITY   STATE  HR  10-7 

Contributioni  vt  deductible  tor  Income  Tax  DU-Dose? 


THE   NEW  RECORDINGS 

Theme       Handel.  Op.  24.  Victor  Schio- 

ler.  pf.  Capitol  PI  8049. 

Schioler  is  a  leading  Danish  pianist  of  a 
middle  generation,  a  pupil  of  Schnabel. 
He  thinks  in  the  same  grand  architec- 
tural terms  as  Schnabel  in  this  similar 
repertory:  his  playing  is  four-square 
(perhaps  merely  in  contrast  to  the  mer- 
curial and  or  trip-hammer  youthful 
prodigies  now  plaArng)  bui  far  from  dog- 
matic or  unimaginative— he  rises  to  cli- 
maxes not  onlv  -with  ihunderous  power 
but  -with  a  clean,  beautifully  phrased 
technique:  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
major  pianists  for  this  rvpe  of  Germanic 
music 

Schioler  is  especially  at  home  in  the 
fiery  early  Brahms  variations:  the  late 
Brahms  Rhapsodies  he  plavs  seriously 
but  fiuenth,  in  a  somewhat  staccato 
manner  that  does  the  music  no  harm  at 
all  (Too  many  pianists  have  murkily 
pedaled  their  -way  through  this  easuv- 
blurred  music! ) 

The  Schioler  Beethoven  is  solid,  in- 
formative, dramatic,  healthy,  and  all 
in  all  gratihrngly  plaved.  An  extrovert 
pianist,  this,  in  a  ycell-informed  and 
sensitive  -wav. 

Bv  all  means  compare  his  Opus  109 
-with  the  splendidly  temperamental  ver- 
sion by  Ernst  Lew  in  the  sampler  above. 
There  are  immense,  if  utterly  different, 
values  in  both. 

Dvorak:  Symphony  ±2  in  D  Minor.  Op. 

70.  Vienna  Philharmonic  Rubelik.  Lon- 
I  don  LL  1606. 

Dvorak:  Symphony  #5  (""New  World"  I. 

Vienna  Philharmonic.  Rubelik.  London 
LL  1607. 

A  fine  pair  of  performances,  fresh  and 
full  of  life— as  much  so  in  the  time-worn 
"New  World"  as  in  the  less  over-worked 
Second  Symphony  (-which,  incidentally 
is  a  late  and  fully  mature  -work,  mislead- 
ingh  numbered).  The  combination  of 
the  great  Viennese  orchestra  and  a  con- 
ductor out  of  the  Bohemian  tradition 
strikes  marvelous  fire.  Chicagoans  -who 
had  Rubelik  briefly  -with  their  orchestra 
may  -well  be  sorry  he  couldn't  be  made  to 
last  longer.  In  this  music,  at  least— and 
with  a  sympathetic  orchestra— Rafael 
Kubelik  is  in  the  top  rank.  Lovely,  clear 
sound,  beautifully  suited  to  the  music, 
particularly  natural  in  the  strings. 

Beethoven:  String  Quartet  -12.  Op.  127. 

Vienna  Ronzerrhaus  Quartet.  Westm. 
XWN  18407. 

Schubert:  Octet  in  F.  Op.  166.  Vienna 
Konzerthaus  Quartet  augm.  Westm. 
XWX  18471. 

Two  more  of  the  dozens  of  worth  while 
Westminster  re-cuttings,  processed  anew 


Let  these  MILTON  CROSS 
Records  show  you  how  tc  ta 
your  way  to  SUCCESS! 

The  Famous 
lr.  Robinson  Course  in 

EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING 

Narrated  by  MILTON  CROS 

Five    doubie-siae.,   standard    speed  rsro-as, 
one  12'    LP  record,  norv-o-eokabis  unaer  n 
ma  I  use,  in  o  beautifully  bound,  sturdy  alb 


Now  yon   can   improve   your  voice  a 
speaking  ability  this  quick.  easr  vav 
merely  by  listening  to  Milton  Cross 
these  seH-teaching  records  for  a  few  m 
utes  a  day.  ^  on  gair  :•  :-e..  a  rich  spa 
ins  voice,  and  the  knack  of  -expressing  ye 
ideas  clearly  and  natnraDy  without  sieppi 
outside  yonr  own  home.    At  last,  here! 
your  golden    opportunity  to  acqnire  tm 
secrets  of  successful  speaking  at  an  eta 
ordinary  low  cost  and  with  minim urr.  eflo 

10  Powerful  Lessons 

Ten  dynamic  lessons  explain  and  illnstra 
every  aspect  of  speaking  effectively.  WT 
discover  bow  to  banish  forever  the  fe 
of  talking  on  yonr  feet — how  to  make  yv 
voice  more  resonant,  richer  in  tone.  ■ 
more  capable  of  holding  the  interest  J 
listener; — bow  to  achieve  complete  rela 
rion  of  voice,  manner  and  body — and 
u.  sy»eak  withom  the  slightest  trace  of  na 
onsness.  timidity,  or  self-consciousness. 

Let  Milton  Cross  show  you  how  . 


On  these  records.  Milton  Cross  in  the  voa 
that  is  familiar  to  millions  oi  admired 
-  l-  1  on  the  methods  which  helped  ni 
become  one  of  America's  fin*  -  k« 
"i  on  bear  him  pronouncing  words  with  b 
flawless  diction.  Yon  get  easy-to-fcJN 
drills  and  specific  exercise*.  Yon  lean 
speak  fluent,  effortless,  powerful  LngliaW 
the  easy  way — by  listening  and  imitai 
In  his  Carnegie  Hall  stndios.  Dr.  Valte 
Robinson  has  helped  thousands  of  : 
and  women  whose  careers  were  being  MUt 
di capped  by  their  inability  to  talk  wd| 
Now.  that  his  famous  course  is  available" 
records — be  can  do  the  same  for  yon  ttb% 
in  vonr  own  home. 


Ten  Days'  Free  Examinat 


: 


HAKPEE  i  BP.OTEET:- 

51  E.  33Td  Su.  ?>.  T.  16 

Uen:iemer  ^ira.f  send  mr  I>r.  Bniim-'mr* 
Course  m  EFTECTTVE  SPEAKING  ior  IV  daW" 
rree  examination.  Vithir.  thai  time  1  wil.  remit 
SB.°n.  pirn  £  lev  rem*  mailing  chaise-    n-  re-inn 

the  course. 

Cheek  here  which  alhtrrr.  von  wan! 

  Standard   7F   r.n.m.     ln£3 1 

□  LP  33  1  '3  r.p-m.  (EDI) 


Name  .  . 
Address 


City  Zone  .  .  .State 

SAVE!  If  yon  enclose  payment,  pub- 
lisher will  pay  mailing  charges  Same 
return  privilege.  Mt> 


IE   NEW  RECORDINGS 

i  the  old  5000  scries  that  began  in 
J.  These  are  typical  of  the  Viennese 
Lag  in  many  records  of  the  series, 
,  leisurely,  and  romantic,  very  warm 
a  bit  heav)  1>\  our  more  nervous 
rican  standards.  The  sound  is  mostly 
ood  as  new;  in  the  adjustment  there 
is  a  bit  more  bass  than  there  should 
n  the  Schubert's  double-bass  line.  Of 
two,  the  Beetho\en  is  the  more  no- 
e  performance:  the  Schubert  could 
kle  more  than  it  does. 

ano.    Pianist.    Mendelssohn:  Vars. 
euses.  Op.  54.  Schumann:  Three  Ro- 
ces.  Op.  28.  Schubert:  Sonata  in  A 
Op.  164.  Boston  B303. 

ano.  Pianist.  Halffter:  Homenaje  a 
Vlachado;  Shepherd's  Dance;  Gvpsv 
ce.  De  Falla:  Fantasia  Baetica. 
ina:  C.onsueno;  Orgia.  Boston  B304. 

e  is  a  minor  miracle— a  pianist  of 
lish  origin  who  can  plav  the  big 
tan  tic  German  works  with  as  good  a 

as  the  music  of  the  Latin  countries, 
er,  in  fact,  though  perhaps  because 
German  music  here  is  more  impor- 

and  interesting,  the  Latin  music 
ing  towards  modernized  salon-Span- 
(Halffter  is  Spanish,  of  a  German 
er,  born  in  Madrid  and  now  living 
Mexico,  a  student  of  Falla.) 
recommend  the  German  disc  as  first 

for  its  tvpe.  with  some  fine  minor 
tan  tic  music  on  it  as  well  as  the 
Dr  Schubert  work.  If  you  like  Span- 
you'll  enjov  the  other  one;  I  found 
ither  thin  stuff  except  for  the  Falla. 
:h  stands  out  with  his  characteristic 
ig,  almost  bitter  expressiveness, 
ler  percussively  plaved. 

nenco!  Vicente  Escudero.  M.  Escu- 
»,  guitar,  P.  Miguel,  pf.  Columbia 
982. 

nenco  is  one  of  those  few  remaining 

arts  that  are  fiftv-fifty  music  and 
:e,  neither  possible  without  the 
r's  presence.  Old  Escudero,  incred- 

ancient.  still  dances  magically  as  he 
s;  you  hear  both  on  this  record.  The 
11,  piercingly  high  voice,  the  elabo- 

ornamentations  on  wavering  sylla- 
,  are  straight  out  of  the  older 
ition  without  a  trace  of  the  watering- 
n  that  alters  so  much  folk  musk 

a  more  cultured  sort  of  weak  tea. 

good,  the  old  man,  even  if  you  can't 

h  him.  And  in  his  singing  you'll 
"  not  only  the  wisdom  of  ages  but 
ig  proof  of  the  theorv  that  all  true 

music  has  a  basic  resemblance, 
he  numbers  alternate  between  free 
ar  improvisings  and  dance  steps 
e  to  writ  ten-down  Spanish  piano 
ic— Falla,  Albeniz.  and  the  like.  Even 
e  take  on  a  timeless  character! 


Special  Stereophonic  Tope 
or  $598  Long  Playing  Record 


Yes,  you  may  have  FREE,  a  special  Urania  Stereo-Demo  tape  (7  in.  reel 
containing  a  250  cycle  note  to  adjust  level  on  each  channel,  stacked  or  stag- 
gered) with  J.  Strauss'  "Egyptian  March,"  excerpts  from  Tschaikowsky's 
"Symphony  #1,"  Saint-Saens'  "Symphony  #3,"  Haydn's  "Trumpet  Con- 
certo" and  more  or  the  long  playing  record  of  your  choice  (value  up  to  $5.98). 

We  make  you  this  unique  offer  to  introduce  you  to  the  unusual,  money-saving 
Chesterfield  Co-op  Tape  &  Record  Club  . . .  the  only  program  in  which  a  full 
year's  membership  entitles  you  to  order  tapes  at  tremendous  savings 
and  records  at  actual  dealer  cost! 

To  enjoy  the  exclusive  benefits  of  the  club,  mail  the  handy  membership 
application  coupon. 

HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES:  Your  membership  fee  brings  you  free  spe- 
cial Tape  and  Record  Catalogues  plus  the  right  to  "get  in"  on  periodic  big 
buy  specials. 

The  Club's  group  purchasing  power  enables  it  to  offer  you  the  most  com- 
plete selection  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  world's  foremost  artists  in  every 
field  of  music.  Every  tape  and  record  is  guaranteed  factory  fresh.  You  save 
38%  on  records ...  30%  on  tapes.  You  tell  us  what  tape  or  record  you 
desire.  No  limit,  no  minimum,  no  monthly  purchase  necessary. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  at  once.  You  must  be  delighted  with  member- 
ship or  you  may  cancel  it  within  30  days  by  returning  the  Bonus  tape  or 
record.  Your  $9.00  membership  fee  will  be  refunded  immediately. 


CHESTERFIELD  CO-OP  TAPE  &  RECORD  CLUB 

12  Warren  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  my  FREE  gift  □  Tape  or  □  Record  and  enroll  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Club.  (If  you  desire  Long  Playing  Record  [up  to  $5.98  list],  please 
indicate  the  name  here  :) 


I  understand  that  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  purchase  any  specific  minimum  of 
tapes  or  records.  As  part  of  my  membership  I  am  entitled  to  free  tape  and  record 
catalogues,  discounts  of  38%  on  all  long  playing  records,  30'-'  on  all  tapes  plus 
periodic  Big  Buy  Specials. 

^  3  ^CC'C  ^  i     \  for  $9.00  is  enclosed  herewith  (payable  to  Chesterfield  Music  Shops,  Inc.) 
□  Money  Order  ) 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY- 


ZONE 


STATE. 


fj  Please  send  additional  information  concerning  the  Club. 


HI 


unnj  hole 


m 


ooper's  building 


Many  a  New  Yorker  shook  his  head,  and 
not  a  few  snickered,  when  they  saw  the 
"hole"  in  Peter  Cooper's  new  building. 

But  to  the  benign  gentleman  with  the  ruff 
of  graying  whiskers  it  was  all  so  simple:  Some 
day  someone  would  perfect  the  passenger 
elevator. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  wasn't  one  in 
1853  would  mean  little  to  a  man  who,  with 
his  own  hands,  had  built  and  driven  the  first 
American  locomotive.  Whose  money,  and 
faith,  were  to  help  see  the  Atlantic  Cable 
through  all  its  disasters  to  final  success.  And 
who  would  "scheme  out"  a  Panama  Canal 
plan  fourteen  years  before  DeLesseps. 

But  Peter  Cooper's  belief  in  the  future  ran 
in  a  vein  far  deeper  than  simply  the  material. 
For  his  "building  with  a  hole"  was  Cooper 
Union,  the  first  privately-endowed  tuition- 
free  college  in  America.  A  place  where  young 
men  and  women  of  any  race,  faith,  or  political 
opinion  could  enjoy  the  education  which  he, 
himself,  had  been  denied.  Peter  Cooper's 


dearest  dream — which  has  continued  to  gro 
dynamically  for  nearly  a  century  and  today 
enriches  America  with  thousands  of  creative 
thinkers,  artists,  and  engineers. 

There  is  plenty  of  Peter  Cooper's  confi- 
dence and  foresight  alive  among  Americans 
today.  It  is  behind  the  wisdom  with  which 
more  than  40,000,000  of  us  are  making  one 
of  the  soundest  investments  of  our  lives — in 
United  States  Savings  Bonds.  Through  our 
banks  and  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  where 
we  work,  we  own  and  hold  more  than 
$41,000,000,000  worth  of  Series  E  and  H 
Bonds.  With  our  rate  of  interest — :and  the 
safety  of  our  principal— guaranteed  by  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  You're  welcome  to 
share  in  this  security.  Why  not  begin  today? 

Now  Savings  Bonds  are  better  than  ever! 

Every  Series  E  Bond  bought  since  February  1, 
1957,  pays  314%  interest  when  held  to  matur- 
ity. It  earns  higher  interest  in  the  early  years 
than  ever  before,  and  matures  in  only  8  years 
and  11  months.  Hold  your  old  E  Bonds,  too. 
They  earn  more  as  they  get  older. 


»y 


PART  OF  EVERY  AMERICAN'S  SAVINGS  BELONGS  IN  IL  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


The  V.  S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this  advertisement.  It  is  donated  by  this  publication 
in  cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council  and  tht  Magazine  Publishers  of  America. 


can  you  identify  these 

EUROPEAN  VACATION 


highlights? 


rv  \  i  „ 
jmii 

TitllMjUj 


1.  □  The  Amphitheatre,  Nimes,  France 

□  The  Colosseum,  Rome,  Italy 

□  Open-air  Theater,  Epidavros,  Greece 


5.  □  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland 

□  Heiligenblut,  Austria 

□  Hardangerfjord,  Norway 


7.  □  Reykjavik,  Iceland 

□  Delft,  Netherlands 

□  Stockholm,  Sweden 


Europe  provides  the  finest  of  fun,  sports  and  entertainment  to  make 
four  holiday  complete.  Go  in  FALL,  WINTER  or  SPRING, 

when  transportation  and  accommodations  are  easier  to  obtain. 
By  avoiding  the  peak  crowds  of  summer,  you  can  really  see  Europe, 

get  to  meet  her  friendly,  interesting  people  and  shop 
in  comfort  for  wonderful  buys.  Modern  transportation — both  sea  and  air- 
now  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  Europe  even  within  the  limits 
of  a  three-week  vacation.  Plan  to  visit  Europe  soon! 


EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  COMMISSION 

AUSTRIA  •  BELGIUM  •  DENMARK  «  FINLAND  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY  •  GREAT  PRITAIN 
GREECE  •  ICELAND  •  IRELAND  •  ITALY  •  LUXEMBOURG  •  MONACO  •  NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY  •  PORTUGAL  •  SPAIN  •  SWEDEN  •  SWITZERLAND  •  TURKEY  •  YUGOSLAVIA 


See  your  Travel  Agent  now!  For 
further  information,  write  each 
country  below  in  which  interested. 
Address:  National  Tourist  Office 
{Name  of  Country) ,  Box  258, 
Dept.  L-l,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

+  W  #///// 


ANSWERS: 
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...its  ahcays  a  pleasure ! 


lighter,  milder  86  Proof 
-  iOO  Proof  SottJed  in  Bend 
drop  of  the  rrilder  85  F-oo-  Is 
=  'c«r— distilled  and  cott  3d  at  t 
s  IOO  Proof  Bot:  ed   n  Eor: 


:-r-=  a-  z  re-_-e 
5  same  distillery  as 


r|eB  DISTILLING  COMPANY,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


NOVEMBER  1957  ►  SIXTY  CENTS 


magazine 


highlights 


7.  ~  Hanseatic  League  Houses,  Bergen,  Norway 
□  Town  Hall,  Middleburg,  Netherlands 
C  Gothic  Guild  Houses,  Antwerp,  Belgium 


Only  Europe  offers  such  a  thrilling  variety  of  memorable  places 
to  see  and  exciting  things  to  do.  Go  in  FALL,  WINTER  or  SPRING, 

when  transportation  and  accommodations  are  easier  to  obtain.  By 
avoiding  the  peak  crowds  of  summer,  you  can  really  see  Europe, 

get  to  meet  her  friendly,  interesting  people  and  shop  in  comfort 
for  wonderful  buys.  Modern  transportation— both  sea  and  air- 
now  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  Europe  even  within  the  limits  of 
a  three-week  vacation.  Plan  to  visit  Europe  soon! 

EUROPEAN  TRAVEL  COMMISSION 

AUSTRIA  •  BELGIUM  •  DENMARK  •  FINLAND  •  FRANCE  •  GERMANY  •  GREAT  BRITAIN 
GREECE  •  ICELAND  •  IRELAND  •  ITALY  •  LUXEMBOURG  •  MONACO  •  NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY  •  PORTUGAL  •  SPAIN  •  SWEDEN  •  SWITZERLAND  •  TURKEY  •  YUGOSLAVIA 


See  your  Travel  Agent  now!  For 
further  information,  write  each 
country  below  in  which  inter- 
ested. Address:  National  Tourist 
Office  (Name  of  Country),  Box 
258,  Dept.L-3,  New  York  16, N.  Y. 
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SEVEN  AGES 
OF  THE  TELEPHONE 

ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE,  and  all  the  men  and  women 
merely  players.  .  .  .  And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
his  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  first  the  infant . . .  Shakespeare 

All  through  the  years,  from  babyhood  on,  the  telephone  is 
an  important,  indispensable  part  of  almost  everything  we 
do.  And  as  the  hands  that  grasp  the  telephone  grow  in  size 
and  usefulness,  so  grows  also  the  usefulness  of  the  telephone. 


BABY  DAYS  At  first  the  telephone  is 
just  something  that  rings.  But  soon  the 
lusty  newcomer  is  saying  "hello,  Daddy" 
all  by  himself  and  listening  in  wide-eyed 
wonder  to  the  magic  of  Daddy's  voice. 


GROWING  UP  It  isn't  long  before  the 
telephone  becomes  more  than  a  magical 
fascination.  It  begins  to  be  something 
for  doing  things.  A  particular  pal  to  call. 
And  a  very  necessary  part  of  growing  up. 


DYNAMIC  TEENS  Life  is  now  a  whirl 
of  activity.  So  many  things  to  do.  Girl 
talks  to  girl.  And  boy  talks  to  girl.  And 
there  are  two  happy  hearts  when  she 
says,  "I'd  love  to  go." 


JUST  MARRIED  Two  starry-eyed  young 
people  starting  a  new  life  together.  The 
telephone,  which  is  so  much  a  part  of 
courtship,  is  also  a  big  help  in  all  the 
marriage  plans  and  in  getting  settled. 


EARNING  A  LIVING  The  years  go  by 
and  always  there  is  the  responsibility  of 
earning  a  living.  Here  again  the  tele- 
phone is  a  speedy,  willing,  ever-present 
helper.  It  is  a  part  of  the  daily  work 
and  the  progress  of  almost  everyone. 


RAISING  A  FAMILY  Now  the  telephone 
becomes  more  useful  than  ever.  For  how 
could  Mother  ever  run  her  household 
and  raise  a  family  without  it!  Friends, 
relatives,  stores,  doctors,  conveniences 
—  all  are  so  easy  to  reach  by  telephone. 


IT'S  GRANDMA  NOW  And  now  she's 
holding  a  grandchild  on  her  lap.  The 
telephone  that  has  served  her  so  faith- 
fully now  starts  a  new  era  of  service. 
The  cycle  of  life  and  the  seven  ages 
of  the  telephone  begin  all  over  again. 


Working  together  to  bring  people  together  .  .  .  BELL  TELEPHONE    SYSTEM      I  A] 
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THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

2302  oages  •  Tbamb  indexed  RETAIL  PRICE  $35.00 

THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 

2515  pages   •    "The  best  Lnglisn  dictionary  of  Its  size" — N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

RETAIL  PRICE  $25.00 

CHURCHILL'S  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR  retail  price  (if  bought  separately) 

All  six  volumes  of  Sir  Winston's  epic  history  $39.00 

SANDBURG'S  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— THE  WAR  YEARS     retail  price  $36.00 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  biography  in  four  volumes 

THE  OXFORD  REFERENCE  LIBRARY  retail  prices  total  $27. 25 

Four  reference  works  Invaluable  in  every  library 


THE  OXFORD  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 


ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  SETS  Qventoyou 

OR  VALUABLE  REFERENCE  WORKS  vVX/H'  W    \  \J  %/V 


BY  THE  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB  WITH  THE  FIRST  BOOK  YOU  BUY  AS  A 
MEMBER  IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 


GOOD  SENSE-A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION:  There 

are  at  least  three  benefits  of  membership  in  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  that  are  beyond  question.  First,  you  get  the  books 
you  want  to  read  instead  of  missing  them  through  overbusyness 
or  procrastination— books  such  as  By  Love  Possessed  by  James 
Gould  Cozzens,  and  other  examples  listed  in  the  coupon.  Sec- 
ond, you  pay  an  average  of  20%  less  for  them  than  otherwise. 
Third,  you  share  in  more  than  $1  3,000,000  worth  of  free  books 
(retail  value)  now  distributed  annually  as  Book-Dividends. 
The  offer  outlined  here  really  represents  "advanced"  Book- 
Dividends  earned  by  the  purchase  of  the  books  you  engage 
to  buy  later. 

3fr  The  books  you  agree  to  buy  later  can  be  chosen  from  at  least 
100  Club  Selections  and  Alternates  made  available  during  the  year. 

^  Each  month  you  receive  a  full  and  careful  report  about  the  next 
Book-of-the-Month.  If  you  judge  it  is  a  book  you  would  not  enjoy, 
you  may  send  back  a  form  (always  provided)  specifying  some  other 
book.  Or  you  may  simply  say,  "Send  me  nothing." 

3ff  If  you  continue  after  this  trial,  you  will  receive  a  Book-Dividend, 
averaging  almost  $7  in  retail  value,  with  every  second  book  you  buy. 

>k  Immediate  acceptance  is  advisable  if  you  are  interested  in  any 
particular  set  or  volume. 


BEGIN  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  OF  THESE  BOOKS 


BY  LOVE  POSSESSED 

by  James  Gould  Cozzens 
Price  (to  member*  only)  $3.95 
THE   NEW  CLASS 

by  Milovan  DJilas  $3.95 

THE  SCAPEGOAT 

by  Daphne  do  Maurier  $3.95 
THE  FBI  STORY  by  Don  Whitehead  $i.95 
LETTER    FROM  PEKING 

by  Peart  S.  Buck  $3.75 
THIS   HALLOWED  GROUND 

by  Bruce  Catton 
Price  (to  memberw  only)  $i. 25 
THE    LAST   ANGRY  MAN 

by  Gerald  Green 
Price  {to  member*  only)  $3.95 


□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
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THE  NUN'S  STORY      by  Kathryn  Hulme 

Price  (to  member*  only)  $3.75 
THE  DURABLE  FIRE  by  Howard  Swlggett 

Price  (to  member*  only)  $3.75 
THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  OLO  ORDER 

by  Arthur  M.  Schlesineer.  Jr. 

Price  (to  member*  only)  $i.50 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE 

by  Arthur  Bryant 
Price  (to  member*  only)  f:.~.o 
OPERATION  SEA  LION  by  Peter  Fleming 
Price  (to  member*  only)  $i.2o 
PROFILES  IN  COURAGE 

by  John  F.  Kennedy  $3.50 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.,  345  Hjdson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
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Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club*  and  send.  free, 
the  work  I  have  indicated  below  with  the  purchase  of  my  first  selection.  Indicated 
above.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  five  additional  monthly  Selections — or  Alter- 
nates— during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Thereafter  I  need  buy  only  four 
such  books  In  any  twelve-month  period  to  maintain  membership.  I  have  the 
right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying  six  Club  choices.  After 
my  sixth  purchase.  If  I  continue.  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend*  with  every 
second  Selection— or  Alternate — I  buy.  (A  small  charge  Is  added  to  cover  postage 
and  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  "Double  Selection" — or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  mem- 
bers at  a  special  combined  price — Is  counted  as  a  single  book  in  reckon- 
ing Book-Dividend  credit,  and  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
PLEASE   5ENO  ME.   WITH    MY   FIRST   PURCHASE   SPECIFIEO  ABOVE 


Mr.  \ 
Vr»  \  .... 
Miss  i 

Address.. 


(Choose  one  of  the  reference  works  or  sets  Illustrated  above! 


(Please  print  plainly) 


CifV.. 


Zone  No  State.. 


Books  for  Canadian  members  are  priced  slightly  higher,  are  shipped  from 
Toronto  duty  free,  and  may  be  paid  for  in  either  U.S.  or  Canadian  currency. 


'Trademark  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  OB.  and  in  Canada 


The  ceremonial  a\  a  bowl  is  one  of 
Samoa's  most  handsome  products. 

Matson  is  the 
only  way  to  shop 
FIJI  and  SAMOA 

Come  aboard  for  the  shopping  trip  of 
your  life.  Matson's  modern  mariposa  or 
Monterey  make  leisurely  stops  at  Tahiti, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Fiji,  Samoa  and 
Hawaii.  Lots  of  time  to  shop,  explore  and 
have  fun.  Cruising  days  are  fun-filled,  too, 
with  a  sunny  swimming  pool,  spacious 
decks,  gay  lounges  and  bar.  Cuisine  and 
service  are  supreme.  Plan  this  unforget- 
table 42-day  cruise  now.  All  accommoda- 
tions in  First  Class,  with  private  bath. 
Air-conditioning  throughout.  Sailings 
every  3  weeks  from  California.  See  your 
Travel  Agent. 


THE  SMART  WAY  TO  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  ANO  HAWAII 

MATSON   NAVIGATION  COMPANY 
THE  OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 


LETTERS 


Cozzens  L  ncozened 

To  the  Editors: 

I  chortled  lustily  when  Harper's 
reached  me  fortv-ei?ht  hours  in  ad- 
vance  of  Time.  Primarily  because  it 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  having 
your  analysis  of  Mr.  Cozzens'  place  in 
our  literature  ['"The  Editor's  Easy 
Chair.**  Sept.]  to  amplify  Time's  graphic 
picture  into  a  wider  understanding.  .  .  . 

I  feel  [Mr.  Cozzens]  is  now  presented 
in  proper  perspective— that  is.  he  is 
to  have  that  rare  privilege  of  general 
acknowledgment  as  a  truly  great  writer 
I  in  his  time  and  as  a  herald  of  a  better 
era  literarily  in  this  day  and  days  to 
come. 

Herbert  G.  King 
Long  Beach.  Calif. 

I  admire  the  Easy  Chair  piece  on 
Cozzens.  But  one  thing  deserves  more 
emphasis  in  your  case,  and  has  been 
virtually  ignored  in  others:  this  novel 

J  O 

celebrates  something  (whether  it  is  ad- 
mitted or  not) .  It  celebrates  the  man 
of  responsibility:  always  human:  pos- 
sessed   by    lust,    temptation,  self-satis- 

I  faction,  etc.,  but  also  possessed  by  love 
in  the  best  sense  of  human  affection, 

j  friendship  (a  sense  of  service,  almost)  , 
ever-increasing  understanding,  and  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  just  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  life  in  the  guise  o!  a  piece  of 
cheese  with  all  the  holes  apparent:  it 
is  a  cross-section  of  life  as  it  is  lived 
by  some  people  whose  experience  is 
worth  sharing. 

Evan  Thomas 
Huntington,  X.  Y. 

Spirit  of  the  Times 

To  the  Editors: 

I  guess  I  rate  as  a  member  of  the 
generation  that  your  magazine  seems 
to  be  most  curious  about.  I  am  twenty- 
six  years  old.  a  college  teacher,  rais- 
ing a  family  and  interested  in  security 
and  the  finer  things  of  life,  of  which 
my  Harper's  subscription  is  one.  Prob- 
ably an  LTpper-Middlebrow.  certainly  a 
would-be  member  of  Egalitaria.  Mv 
problem  is  just  this:  I  am  getting 
awfully  tired  of  hearing  about  myself. 

Your  recent  article  by  Lovell  Thomp- 
son ["The  Spirit  of  Our  Times."'  Sept.] 
was  no  worse  than  those  which  have 
gone  before.   It  is  just  too  much  of  a 


■ 


thing  which  wasn't  very  interesting  i: 
the  first  place.  Please  let  me  alon 
for  a  while:  I  am  not  interested  i: 
me  and  if  I  want  to  find  out  what  m 
spirit  is.  I  can  serve  as  my  own  spiri 
tester. 

I  would  rather  see  two  short  stone 
or  some  more  of  Parkinson's  Law  tha; 
another  spirit-of-my-age  piece.  Pick  01 
somebody  of  your  own  generation  fo 
a  change.  .  .  . 

Roger  H.  Mar 
Wayne  State  Unh 
Detroit.  Mich 

Canada  and  the  Seaway 

To  the  Editors: 

I've  just   read  and  reread  Marvii 
Barloon's  piece  on  the  [St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  [Sept.].  and,  generally  speaking 
find   it   admirable.    The  exception  i 
(and   it    is   understandable)     that  al 
though  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  pos 
sible  sore  spot— the  Canadian  po>itioi 
—he   doesn't   outline   what   it   is.  It 
fact  he  goes  dear  off  the  beam  momen 
tardy  when  he  says  that   the  present 
Canadian    canals    from  Ctedensbure 
Prescott  down  to  Montreal  will  be  "re 
placed  by  a  twenty-seven  foot  channe. 
oti  the  United  States  side  of  the  river,' 
and   at   least   implies   that   the  seven 
huge  locks  under  construction  are  all 
in  the  U.  S.  area,  whereas  only  two 
are.    the    remainder    bein<r  Canadian 

O  ] 

built  and  in  Canadian  waters.  The 
United  States  is.  in  fact,  only  inter- 
ested in  about  forty  miles  of  the  river. 
The  rest  is  Canada's,  clear  to  the  sea 

Leslie  Roblrt- 
Montreal.  Can 

FCC  Pitfall 

To  the  Editors: 

Professor  Jaffe's  proposal  that  we  pro- 
vide a  more  judicial  atmosphere  about 
our  regulatory  agencies  ["The  Scandal 
in  TV  Licensing,"  Sept.]  is  certainh 
a  worthwhile  ideal.  However,  one  thing 
which  may  hinder  attainment  of  diis 
goal  is  overlooked. 

Member-hip  in  all  these  bodies  is 
subject  to  a  standard  requirement  that 
no  more  than  a  bare  majority  may  be 
from  the  same  political  party.  In  prac- 
tice, this  has  been  taken  to  mean  that 
appointments  to  these  agencies  must  be 
nicely  balanced  between  Republicans 
and  Democrat-.  As  a  consequence,  in 
all  cases  the  inquiry  made  as  to  a  nomi- 
nee's qualifications   must   include  the 


"It  could  hardly  be  bettered... there  are  passages  where  Horenstein  gives  us  the  spirit  of  the 
music  more  convincingly  than  Furtwangler,  Karajan,  Toscanini  or  Kleiber"— THE  LONDON  TIMES 


AS  A  DEMONSTRATION 


You  may  obtain  without  charge 
this  two-record  album  of 

IVlusic  -Appreciation  Records 


"THE  GREATEST  THING  THAT  HAS 
HAPPENED  FOR  MUSIC-LOVERS 
SINCE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
LONG-PLAYING  RECORDS" 

— DEEMS  TAYLOR 


IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  ONLY  TWO  RECORDINGS 
DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 


ven's 

NINTH  SYMPHONY 
~Ohe  Choral" 


THE  PERFORMANCE  RECORD  IS  BY  THE  PRO  MUSICA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  OF  VIENNA,  WITH 
THE  SINGVEREIN  DER  GESELLSCHAFT  DER  MUSIKFREUNDE;  JASCHA  HORENSTEIN,  CONDUCTOR 

THE  ANALYSIS  RECORD  IS  BY  THOMAS  SCHERMAN 


A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

will  show  that  you  enjoy  music  far  more  when  you  know  what  to  listen  for 


A DOUBLE-DISC  M  LI  SI  C- Ap  P  R  ECI  ATI  ON 
recording  is  made  available— for  sub- 
scribers only— every  month.  One  of  the 
records  is  a  twelve-inch  33'/3  R.P.M.  re- 
cording of  a  great  work  of  music,  played 
without  interruption  by  an  outstanding 
orchestra  or  soloist.  This  is  accompanied 
(but  only  if  the  subscriber  wants  it)  by 
another  long-playing  record  containing 
lucid  commentary  about  the  work,  and 
filled  with  musical  illustrations  performed 
by  soloist  or  orchestra.  This  latter  record 
makes  clear  "what  to  listen  for"  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  music  fully. 

The  two-record  performance  and  anal- 
ysis of  Beethoven's  Tiintb  Symphony  an- 
nounced here  were  recently  distributed  to 
subscribers.  Because  they  make  an  unusu- 
ally exciting  introduction  to  the  Music- 
Appreciation  Records  idea,  we  will  be 
happy  to  send  them  to  you,  without  charge, 
if  you  agree  to  order  two  other  Music- 


Appreciation  selections  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  from  at  least  fifteen  that 
will  be  made  available.  You  will  receive 
each  month  a  descriptive  announcement  of 
the  next  work  to  be  offered.  Don  take  only 


those  you  want— no  others!  You  may  cancel 
any  time  after  buying  two  selections.  The 
regular  price  for  each  set  of  paired  records 
is  $3.90  (plus  a  small  mailing  and  handling 
charge). 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A  33^  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS 
c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 


R9-I I 


Please  send  me  at  once  the  12-inch  33J^ 
R.P.M.  Demonstration  Record  of  Beethoven's 
A'intb  Symphony  together  with  its  Analysis 
Record,  without  charge,  and  enroll  me  in  a 
Trial  Subscription  to  Music-Appreciation  Rec- 
ords. I  may  reinrn  the  recording  within  10 
days  and  be  under  no  further  obligation.  Other- 
wise, on  this  special  offer,  I  need  buy  only  two 
Music-Appreciation  selections  during  the  next 
year,  and  I  may  cancel  my  subscription  any 
time  thereafter. 


Mr.  | 

JUrs.  > 
Miss  ) 


ADDRESS. 


(please  print) 


CITY  ZONE. 


STATE  

Record  prices  are  the  same  In  Canada,  and  the  Club 
ships  to  Canadian  members,  without  any  charee  for 
duty,  through  Book-of-the-Month  Club  (Canada).  Ltd. 

MAR  95 


PORTS 

Jrom  Portugal 


SHERRIES 

,/?vm  Spain 


® 


^ljSANDEMAN 

I^noemM|     established  in  THE  YEAR  1790 

mported  by  W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


SAVE  UP  TO 

$16340 


v 


Round  Trip 

Daily  scheduled  flights.  Two  complimentary  full- 
course  meals  plus  midnight  snack  and  cognac.  More 
space,  fewer  passengers,  extra  all -Tourist  comfort 
overnight  to  Europe.  No  limit  to  your  stay  abroad 
.  plus  big  cash  saving  for  extra  days  or  wonderful 
buys  at  budget  prices! 

The  direct  Great  Circle  route  .  .  , 
From  New  York  via  ICELAND  to 
NORWAY  •  DENMARK  •  SWEDEN 
BRITAIN  •  GERMANY  •  LUXEMBOURG 

Information  from  Any  Travel  Agent 

n  /  |  n 

ICELANDIC!  AIRLINES 

ulAal±j 

15  West  47th  Street,  New  York  36    PL  7-8585 
Also  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


LETTERS 

nature  of  his  political  affiliation.  In 
all  too  many  cases,  this  is  the  only  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  .  .  . 

It  is  time  we  recognize  that  a  politi- 
cal qualification  cannot  help  to  further 
a  non-partisan  outlook.  We  need  to 
have  "commissioners"  on  our  regula- 
tory bodies,  not  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic members.  Ernest  Nash 

Arlington.  Va 

Obsolescence 

To  the  Editors: 

"How  to  Tell  When  You  Are  Obso- 
lete" [Sept.]  reminds  me  of  the  old 
story  about  the  European  scientist 
visiting  a  spick  and  span  American 
laboratory.  After  he  had  seen  all  the 
beautiful  rows  of  shining  glassware,  the 
bottles  of  chemicals,  the  clean  benches, 
everything  in  its  place,  he  turned  to 
his  host  and  said:  "Now  show  me  where 
you  do  your  work." 

E.  J.  Newcomer 
Yakima,  Wash 


More  Paperbacks 

To  the  Editors: 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  job  if  I  did 
not  call  your  attention  to  an  oversight 
in  Harvey  Breit's  long  survey  of  paper- 
back books  in  your  September  issue. 

He  discusses  and  lists  about  twelve 
major  paperback  publishers  .  .  .  with- 
out mentioning  Grosset  &  Dunlap's  Uni- 
versal  Library.  I  understand  that  among 
the  plethora  of  "quality"  paperback  re- 
prints right  now  such  an  oversight  can 
occur.  However  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
readers'  attention  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  thirty-two  titles  in  print.  .  . 
Among  our  outstanding  and  best-selling 
titles  are  Thomas  Wolfe's  The  Web 
and  the  Rock  and  You  Can't  Go  Home 
Again,  the  two-volume  Shock  of  Recog- 
lition  edited  by  Edmund  Wilson,  Homer 
Smith's  Man  and  His  Gods,  Oscar 
Handlin's  The  Uprooted,  and  Joseph 
Wood  Krutch's  The  Measure  of  Man. 
.  .  .  Most  categories  of  books  are  repre- 
sented: fiction,  biography,  history,  sci- 
ence, humor,  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
the  social  sciences.  .  .  . 

Charles  M.  Antin 
Universal  Library 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Detroit  and  the  Edsel 

To  the  Editors: 

Apropos  of  the  interesting  article  on 
"The  Edsel  and  How  It  Got' That  Way'' 
[Sept],  I  sought  out  and  sat  in  one 
the  other  day,  thinking  it  might  bring 
lelief    to    the    increasing    number  of 


Another  Marboro  Book  Club 


Exclusive! 


THE  MONUMENTAL  STUDY  OF 

Mass 
Culture 


A  scholarly,  witty,  wickedly  revealing 
portrait  of  the  "Lonely  Crowd"  at  play 


•  From  Mickey  Spillane  to  Norman  Vincent 
Peale 

•  From  Kostelanetz  to  Rock-and-Roll 

•  From  the  "girlie"  magazines  to  the 
"New  Yorker" 

•  From  the  Cult  of  Sadism  to  the  Rituals 
of  Conformity 


THIS  IS  A  BOMBSHELL  OF  A  BOOK ...  a  thought- 
provoking,  fight-provoking,  mercilessly  honest 
study  of  our  brave  new  world  of  fish-tailed 
automobiles,  embarrassingly  Freudian  comic 
strips,  orgiastic  "detective"  stories,  and  dehy- 
drated fresh-frozen  "culture".  By  turns  sting- 
ing, hilarious,  and  perversely  hopeful,  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  significant  critique 
of  mass  culture  ever  published— a  fitting  suc- 
cessor to  The  Lonely  Crowd. 

$6.50  Everywhere  —  Yours  Free 

Never  until  now  has  the  scholarly  world  de- 
scended upon  the  "popular"  arts  with  such 
thoroughness,  such  diabolical  zest,  and  such 
remorseless  logic.  The  writers  of  this  book  are 
justly  celebrated  in  the  academic  sphere 
(David  Reisman,  Edmund  Wilson,  Dwight 
MacDonald,  Christopher  LaFarge,  Clement 
Greenberg,  and  Charles  J.  Rolo  are  just  a 
few  of  them).  But  here  their  scholarship  is 
directed  at  some  exceedingly  down-to-earth 
questions.  For  example: 

L'il  Abner  Psychoanalyzed 

Is  L'il  Abner's  mother  over-protective  and 
masculine?  (And  if  so,  why  did  Al  Capp 
name  her  Pansy  ?)  Why  do  "naughty"  girls  in 
Hollywood  films  turn  out  to  be  "good"?  (And 
why  do  good  girls  in  French  films  turn  out  to 
be  naughty?)  Was  it  just  a  coincidence  that 
Spillane  and  McCarthy  happened  to  the  same 
country  at  the  same  time? 

No  aspect  of  American  popular  culture  is 
neglected  (or  spared).  The  hagiology  and 
demonology  of  Madison  Avenue  . . .  the  "cul- 
ture-pill" therapy  of  the  self-help  books  and 
the  digest  magazines ...  Hollywood's  contri- 
butions to  theology  . . .  the  rage  for  "nearly- 
classical"  music...  the  almost  clinical  por- 
trayal of  advanced  schizophrenia  in  a  popular 


"Probably  the  best  book  on  the  subject 
now  available.  Ought  to  be  read  by 
everyone  who  still  can  read." 

—Gilbert  seldes,  Saturday  Review. 


song  called  Paper  Doll. . .  the  bizarre  "Orwell- 
esque"  implications  of  Person  to  Person  and 
This  Is  Your  Life  . . .  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  other  mass-phenomena  studied,  diagnosed, 
and  dissected  with  delightful  erudition  (and 
with  utterly  fascinating  results). 

Mass  Culture  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  book 
the  MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB  makes  avail- 
able regularly  to  its  members  at  drastically 
reduced  prices.  It  has  just  been  published  at 
$6.50.  But  it  is  yours  without  charge  if  you 
join  now. 

Trial  Membership  Is  Cancellable 

You  are  not  obligated  to  order  any  books  from 
the  Club  when  you  send  for  your  free  copy  of 
Mass  Culture.  Read  it,  enjoy  it,  for  2  full 
weeks  (it  is  almost  600  pages  long).  Then,  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  you  wish 
to  remain  a  member,  simply  return  the  book. 
You'll  be  under  no  obligation  and  your  trial 
membership  will  be  cancelled.  The  Club  takes 
all  the  risk.  Why?  Because  we  believe  you'll 
want  to  keep  the  book  as  a  Free  Gift  and  con- 
tinue your  membership.  You  see,  this  is  no 
ordinary  book  club. 

A  Select  Circle  of  Readers 

Like  a  cooperative,  the  MARBORO  BOOK 
CLUB  enables  readers  who  share  the  same 
discerning  tastes  to  pool  their  purchasing 


power— and  thereby  save  an  average  of  one' 
half  when  they  buy  books. 

For  instance,  members  of  the  MARBORO 
BOOK  CLUB  paid  only  $3.95  for  The  Man- 
darins. (Everybody  else  paid  $6.00).  The 
Living  Stage  (published  at  $8.00)  cost  mem- 
bers only  $3.95.  If  you  had  been  a  member 
during  the  past  year,  you  would  have  saved 
comparable  sums  on  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls, 
Anglo-Saxon  Attitudes,  Seven  by  Colette, 
Sartre's  Being  and  Nothingness,  and  many, 
many  others. 

Save  50%  on  Books  You  Want  Most 

You  will  find  many  of  these  titles  still  avail- 
able if  you  join  now  — plus,  of  course,  the 
important  new  books  that  you  would  other- 
wise buy  this  year  at  higher  prices— and  all 
at  the  Club's  remarkably  low  Members'  Prices. 
Moreover,  you  will  receive  a  Free  Bonus  Book 
of  your  own  choosing  with  every  4  books  you 
select  from  the  scores  of  new  and  recent  titles 
always  available  to  members  at  substantial 
savings. 

Important  to  Act  Quickly 

Meanwhile,  you'll  want  to  send  for  your  free 
copy  of  Mass  Culture  and  make  up  your 
own  mind  later  about  membership  in  the 
MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB.  So  mail  this  cou- 
pon today  while  copies  are  still  available. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


MARBORO  BOOK  CLUB,  222  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3 

PIcaso  issuo  mo  a  cancellable  Trial  Membership  In  the  MARBORO  ROOK  CLUB  and  send,  as  my  free  sift  for 
joining,  a  copy  of  MASS  CULTURE.  If  for  any  reason  I  decide  not  to  remain  a  member,  I  may  return  the 
book  within  2  weeks  and  my  membership  will  bo  cancelled  without  cost  or  obligation.  If  I  elect  to  keep  the 
frco  book  and  remain  a  member,  I  agree  to  buy  at  least  4  books  during  the  coming  year.  I  will  receive  advance 
notice  of  each  book  offered  by  the  Club,  and  I  may  decline  any  book  simply  by  returning  the  printed  form 
always  provided.  Every  4  books  ordered  through  the  Club  at  the  low  Members'  Trices  entitle  me  to  a  frco 
Bonus  Book  of  my  choice. 
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And  It  Was 
Recorded  In 
Irish  History 


From  the  Book  of  Keil9 
Seventh  Century) 


So  RICH  AND  rare  was  the  glass 
drinking  cup  of  the  Druid  Broichan  in 
the  time  of  Saint  Columba  that  when  it 
fell  to  the  ground  and  was  shattered  in 
ten  thousand  pieces,  the  scribes  recorded 
it  in  the  pages  of  Irish  history.  In  Ireland, 
there  have  always  been  fine  things  to 
drink  from — and  wonderful  things  to 
drink  from  them. 

Take  Irish  Whiskey .  .  .  For  cen- 
turies the  world  has  been  enjoying  this 
pleasure — this  treasure — from  Ireland. 
The  distillers  still  hold  true  to  the  oldest 
traditions  of  their  craft;  they  use  the 
finest  grains,  the  purest,  most  limpid 
waters;  and  they  crown  it  all  with 
patient  aging. 

Small  wonder  Irish  Whiskey  is  a  trib- 
ute to  those  who  make  it  as  well  as  to 
the  excellent  judgment  of  those  who 
drink  it.  With  your  very  first  sip,  'Irish' 
makes  friends  with  your  taste — it's  a  very 
fine  whiskey  indeed ! 

It's  only  natural  that  so  many  men 
wlxo  know  ALL  whiskeys  drink  'IRISH.' 

IRISH 

WHISKEY 
Dunphy's  Original  Irish 

Gilbey's  Crock  o'  Gold 

John  Jameson 

John  Locke 

h  Murphy's 

John  Power's  Gold  Label 

Old  Bushmills 

rv\y    Tullamore  Dew 

IRISH  WHISKEY  DISTILLERSJRELAND 
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people  who  are  six  feet  or  more  tall. 
But  no.  I  would  not  give  it  garage- 
nor  budget-room,  for  it  would  not  give 
me  headroom.  My  hatless  head  scraped 
the  roof. 

Now  this  is  not  entirely  a  personal 
matter,  as  I  am  not  a  freak;  merely  six 
feet  four  inches  if  I  stand  up  straight. 
The  fact  is  that  all  kinds  of  statistics 
show  that  tallness  is  on  the  march. 
Besides,  who  likes  to  be  a  contortionist 
when  getting  into  one  of  these  1957-58 
cars— you  name  the  make?  I  guess  De- 
troit knows  what  it's  doing,  what  will 
sell.  Me,  I'm  getting  a  station  wagon 
or  whatever  you  call  them  these  days. 

Dudley  B.  Martin 
Leonia,  N.  J. 

Please  tell  Mr.  Larrabee  in  relation 
to  his  opinion  of  Detroiters  [Sept.  issue, 
p.  70]  that  possibly  there  is  some  rela- 
tion between  the  subject  of  his  inquiry 
and  the  politeness  of  Detroiters  in  mak- 
ing their  responses  75  per  cent  automo- 
tive. Actually,  some  people  here  are 
interested  in  other  subjects,  such  as 
the  Seaway  (pp.  29-35,  same  issue)  .  Not 
far  from  here  I  have  heard  New  York 
referred  to  as  "a  real  provincial-type 
town."  It's  certain  that  Detroiters, 
.•ware  of  their  French  history,  know 
how7  to  spell  Grosse  Pointe. 

Dorothy  Tyler 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Well-taken  pointe— The  Editors. 

E  Pluribus 

To  the  Editors: 

Re  Hugh  King's  article,  "E  Pluribus 
Togetherness"  [Aug.],  maybe  the  Chi- 
nese had  a  word  for  it. 

Han  Suyin  in  A  Many  Splendored 
Thing  writes  of  Chinese  Communist 
women  sleeping  in  YWCA  cots:  "The 
drums  would  beat  again,  and  lullaby- 
soothed,  spellbound  in  togetherness 
within  the  night-cradled  land  .  .  .  we 
would  turn  back  to  sleep." 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tapling 
Washington,  D.  C. 

.  .  .  Just  to  round  out  the  origins  of 
the  word  before  McCall's  but  after 
1656,  D.  H.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
thought  the  word  as  well  as  used  it.  .  .  . 

See  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover,  the  Au- 
thorized American  Edition.  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  Chapter  18  it  reads:  "  'Per- 
haps only  people  who  are  capable  of 
real  togetherness  have  that  look  of  be- 
ing alone  in  the  universe,'  said  Connie." 

More    specifically,    in    an  autobiog- 
raphical essay  ...  he  stresses  it  as  a 
fact  of  existence  among  coal  miners: 
,  "This  physical  awareness  and  intimate 
,  togetherness  was  at  its  strongest  down 


pit."  The  italics  are  Lawrence's.  He 
thought  the  word  a  very  important  and 
descriptive  one.         Ed  Dieckmann,  Jr. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

In  "tracing  the  public  origins  and  an- 
tiquity of  togetherness"  Hugh  R.  King 
may  have  overlooked  the  following: 

Then  Almitra  spoke  again  and  said, 
And  what  of  Marriage,  master? 
And  he  answered  saying: 
You  were  born  together,  and  together 

you  shall  be  forevermore. 
You  shall  be  together  when  the  white 

wings  of  death  scatter  your  days. 
Aye,  you  shall  be  together  even  in 

the  silent  memory  of  God. 
But  let  there  be  spaces  in  your 

togetherness, 
And  let  the  winds  of  heaven  dance 

between  you. 

Excerpt  from  The  Prophet  by  Kahld 
Gibran.  Helyt  Lansu 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

It  is  flattering  indeed  to  have  such  a 
scholarly  mind  as  Hugh  R.  King's,  and 
Mich  an  eminent  magazine  as  Harper's, 
apply  themselves  to  our  trademark  and 
promotional  theme,  "Togetherness."  .  .  . 
But  one  paragraph  may  have  left  an 
erroneous  impression.  .  .  . 

While  we  are  somewhat  possessive  of 
our  rights  in  and  to  "Togetherness," 
we  have  not  objected  to  so-called  de- 
scriptive or  dictionary  uses  of  the  word. 
What  we  have  and  will  continue  to  ob- 
ject to  are  uses  of  the  word  that  in- 
irinare  -  on  our  riehts  to  it,  or  which 

o  o 

weaken  our  advertising  and  promo- 
tional campaign  centered  around  the 
word.  .  .  . 

As  our  legal  friends  will  tell  you.  in 
this  country  rights  in  a  trademark  arise 
from  use  and  not  from  registration. 
"Togetherness"  actually  is  registered  by 
us  to  have  a  formal  record  of  our  claims. 
But  it  is  the  continuous  identification 
and  association  with  McCall's,  "The 
Magazine  of  Togetherness"  as  stated  on 
each  cover  of  our  magazine,  in  our  ad- 
vertising and  promotion,  and  even 
through  such  articles  as  yours,  which 
give  us  a  right  to  regard  "Togetherness" 
as  something  which  cannot  be  used  com- 
mercially without  our  permission.  .  .  . 

George  H.  Allen,  Ass't.  Pub. 

McCall's 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Pampered  Youth 


To  the  Editors: 

The  article,  "Russia's  Pampered 
Youths"  [Aug.].  impresses  me  as  both 
fortunate  and  unfortunate.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate because  it  describes  an  obviously 
unstable  vouth  and,  because  of  the  title 


BOTH 


REE 

TO  NEW  MEMBERS 


...WALTER  J.  BLACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
INVITES  YOU  TO  ACCEPT  FREE 


Plato  - Aristotle 


FIVE  GREAT  DIALOGUES 

NOTHING  short  of  amazing  is  the  way  these 
classics — written  two  thousand  years  ago — hit 
so  many  nails  squarely  on  the  head  today!  Here,  in 
the  clearest  reasoning  in  all  literature,  two  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  all  time  tell  us  how  to  live  in- 
telligently happy  lives,  whether  we  possess  worldly 
wealth  or  only  the  riches  that  lie  hidden  in  our  hearts 
and  minds.  Little  escaped  the  reflections  and  discus- 
sions of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  They  were  mighty 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  their  ideas 
are  astonishingly  timely  now. 


ON  MAN  IN  THE  UNIVERSE 

PLATO  is  presented  in  the  famous  Jowett  trans- 
lation, and  contains  the  five  great  dialogues — 
Apology.  Crito.  Phaedo,  Symposium,  and  the  Republic. 
ARISTOTLE  includes  the  five  celebrated  essays — 
Metaphysics,  Parts  of  Animals.  Sicomachean  Ethics, 
Politics,  and  Poetics.  These  splendid  De  Luxe  Clas- 
sics Club  Editions  have  been  brilliantly  edited  and 
annotated  by  Louise  Ropes  Loomis,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Wells  College.  Both  books  will  be  cor- 
nerstones of  your  library.  And  both  are  yours  free, 
as  membership  gifts  from  The  Classics  Club! 


Whv  The  Classics  Club  Offers  You  These  Two  Books  Free 


ILL  YOU  ADD  these  two  volumes 
to  your  library — as  membership  gifts 
■  n  The  Classics  Club?  You  are  invited 
t<  oin  today  .  .  .  and  to  receive  on  ap- 
•  al  beautiful  editions  of  the  world's 
test  masterpieces. 

hese  books,  selected  unanimously  by 
inguished  literary  authorities,  were 
i  because  they  offer  the  greatest  en- 
nent  and  value  to  the  "pressed  for 

men  and  women  of  today. 
y  Are  Great  Books  Called  "Classics"? 

true  "classic"  is  a  living  book  that 
never  grow  old.  For  sheer  fascination 
n  rival  the  most  thrilling  modern  novel, 
e  you  ever  wondered  how  the  truly 
books  have  become  "classics"?  First, 
use  they  are  so  readable.  They  would 
have  lived  unless  they  were  read;  they 
Id  not  have  been  read  unless  they  were 
esting.  To  be  interesting  they  had  to 
asy  to  understand.  And  those  are  the 
qualities  which  characterize  these 
Cions:    readability,     interest,  simplicity. 


Only  Book  Club  of  Its  Kind 

The  Classics  Club  is  different  from  all 
other  book  clubs.  1.  It  distributes  to  its 
members  the  world's  classics  at  a  low 
price.  2.  Its  members  are  not  obligated  to 
take  any  specific  number  of  books.  3.  Its 
volumes  are  luxurious  De  Luxe  Editions — 
bound  in  the  fine  buckram  ordinarily  used 
for  $5  and  S10  bindings.  They  have 
tinted  page  tops,  are  richly  stamped  in 
genuine  gold — books  you  and  your  chil- 
dren will  cherish  for  many  years. 
A  Trial  Membership  Imitation  to  You 

You  are  invited  to  accept  a  Trial  Member- 
ship. With  your  first  book  will  be  sent  an 
advance  notice  about  future  selections.  You 
may  reject  any  book  you  do  not  wish.  You 
need  not  take  any  specific  number  of  books — 
only  the  ones  you  want.  No  money  in  advance, 
no  membership  fees.  You  may  cancel  mem- 
bership any  time. 

Mail  this  Invitation  Form  now.  Paper, 
printing,  binding  costs  are  rising.  This  low 
price — and  your  FREE  copies  of  PLATO  and 
ARISTOTLE — cannot  be  assured  unless  you 
respond  promptly.  THE  CLASSICS  CLUB, 
Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York. 


Walter  J.  Black,  President  JjB 

THE  CLASSICS  CLUB 

Roslyn,  L.  I.,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Trial  Member  and  send  me. 
FREE,  the  beautiful  2-volume  De  Luxe  Classics  Club 
Editions  of  PLATO  and  ARISTOTLE,  together  with 
the  current  selection. 

I  am  not  obligated  to  take  any  specific  number  of 
books  and  I  am  to  receive  an  advance  description  of 
future  selections.  Also,  I  may  reject  any  volume  be- 
fore or  after  I  receive  it,  and  I  may  cancel  my  mem- 
bership whenever  I  wish. 

For  each  volume  I  decide  to  keep  I  will  send  you 
$2.89  plus  a  few  cents  mailing  charges.  (Books  Shipped 
in  US. A.  Only.) 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address  . 


(Please  Print  Plainly) 


Zone  No. 

City  (if  any) .  . 


.State. 


Do  you  know  what  your  depth 
really  is? 

A  lot  of  engineers  never  get 
the  chance  to  find  out.  But  at 
Douglas,  we  give  you  the 
ocean  to  test  your  talents. 
We  think  you'll  find  the  kind  of 
challenge  you're  looking  for 
among  the  many  exciting  —  and 
still  classified  —  projects 
at  Douglas. 

And  the  great  engineering 
minds  at  work  at  Douglas  will 
help  you  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  talents. 

Tell  us  "your  dreams"  and  we'll 
try  to  help  you  make  'em  come 
true.  We're  located  on  both  coasts 
and  a  good  many  places 
in  between. 

Please  write  for  complete  information  to: 
C.  C.  LaVENE 

DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 
BOX  620-U 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIFORNIA 


DDl/GLflS 


LETTERS 

of  the  article,  insinuates  that  he  is  typi- 
cal  of  Russian  youth.  If  this  was  unin- 
tentional it  seems  to  me  you  owe  the 
youth  of  Russia  an  apology. 

It  is  fortunate  in  that  it  suggests  the 
great  need  for  a  greater  interchange  of 
ideas  between  representative  young  peo- 
ple of  the  two  countries,  under  circum- 
stances favorable  to  both.  We  older  peo- 
ple of  both  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia should  not  pass  on  our  prejudices  to 
the  oncoming  generation. 

Elizabeth  Major  Denny 
Fayette,  Mo. 

We  did  not  intend  the  title  to  suggest 
that  Dimka  and  his  friends  were  typical 
of  Soviet  youth  today,  but  merely  that, 
as  the  lead  of  the  article  explains,  Rus- 
sia is  having  a  problem  with  "pampered 
youths"— a  phenomenon  which  we  felt 
was  worth  reporting  on.  —The  Editors 

Two  Points  of  View 

To  the  Editors: 

I  read  with  much  chagrin  your  July 
article,  "Tranquilizers  and  the  Mind," 
by  the  psychiatrist,  Dr.  Ian  Stevenson. 
It  illustrates  the  lamentable  schism  be- 
tween psychiatry  and  the  rest  of  medi- 
cine. .  .  . 

First,  I  should  say  that  psychiatrists 
are  antagonistic  to  tranquilizers;  it  seems 
they  are  subconsciously  afraid  of  com- 
petition. .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  the 
chemical  therapy  and  study  of  the  mind 
are  only  in  their  infancy;  many  greater 
things  are  soon  to  come  which  will  in- 
deed bring  a  reaction  away  from  cur- 
rent methods  of  treatment. 

Secondly,  I  think  [Dr.  Stevenson]  is 
unfair  in  his  criticism  of  other  physi- 
cians. Most  of  the  ones  I  know  are 
critical  thinkers  who  are  not  overanx- 
ious to  try  the  new  drugs  at  the  bidding 
of  the  drug  companies.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  my  "beautifully  illustrated  pamph- 
lets" go  in  the  wastebasket.  .  .  . 

Lastly,  many  physicians  use  these 
drugs  rarely  as  "happy  pills";  there  are 
several  other  important  indications  for 
them— "morning  sickness"  of  pregnancy, 
pre-eclampsia,  and  high  blood  pressure. 

Andrew  F.  Caughey,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dr.  Stevenson's  articles  display  a  re- 
markable intuitive  and  formal  knowl- 
edge of  social  psychological  principles. 
It  is  encouraging  and  gratifying  to  dis- 
cover such  an  appreciation  of  the  role 
of  interpersonal  relations  in  the  etiol- 
ogy of  mental  disorders  on  the  part  of  a 
medically  trained  therapist.  .  .  . 

James  G.  Martin 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  Sociology 
Northern  Illinois  Univ. 

De  Kalb,  111. 


THE  VOYAGE 
OF  THE  LUCKY  DRAGON 

Bad  fishing,  broken  lines,  poor 
weather  pursued  the  Lucky 
Dragon  into  the  South  Seas, 
where  the  sky  was  filled  suddenly 
with  a  strange  substance 
like  snow.  .  .  . 

First  installment  of  a  three-part 
serial  on  the  Japanese  fishermen 
who  were  caught  in  atomic  fallou 

by  Ralph  E.  Lapp 

DIVIDE  AND  RUE  IT 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Our  hot-and-cold  policy  makes 
enemies  of  our  friends,  real  and 
potential,  in  the  Middle  East.  . 

It's  time,  says  a  seasoned 
observer,  to  stand  apart  from  out- 
worn prejudices  and  take  an 
impartial  look. 

by  Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr. 

VERMONT:  CONQUEST 
OF  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAI> 

A  strictly  non-maple-syrup 
account  of  the  professional 
quaintery  of  Vermont  and  its 
imitation  Yankees. 

by  Miriam  Chapin 

Harper's 

magazine 
NEXT  MONT 


AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  YOUR  CHILD... designed  to  instill  a  lifetime  love  of  good 

BOOKS  AND  ASSIST  HIM— WITHOUT  PRESSURE— IN  HIS  SCHOOL  WORK 


Both  Given 

WITH  A  FOUR-MONTH  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

Young  Readers  of  America 

THE  RAND  MCNALLY 
WORLD-MASTER"  GLOBE 


AND 


A  CHILD'S  GEOGRAPHY 
OF  THE  WORLD 


★  the  plan  •  Young  Read- 
ers of  America  was  organ- 
ized several  years  ago  by  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  to 
encourage  among  children  a  lasting  affec- 
tion for  really  worth-while  reading.  It  is 
suilt  around  a  group  of  quite  remarkable 
oooks  about  history— Landmark  Books— 
A'hich  "have  fired  the  imagination  and 
neld  the  attention  of  tens  of  thousands 
Df  young  people"  (TV.  Y.  Times).  They 
ire  written  by  outstanding  contempo- 
rary authors  most  of  whom  made  their 
"eputations  in  the  field  of  serious  adult 
ivriting  — authors  like  John  Gunther, 
Pearl  Buck,  Thomas  B.  Costain,  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher,  John  Mason  Brown, 
)uentin  Reynolds  and  many  others. 

*A  FOUR-MONTH   TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  is 

iuggested  if  you  wish  to  see  how  your 
)wn  young  reader  responds  to  the  idea 
wer  a  short  period.  To  excite  and  inspire 
lim  immediately,  he  will  receive,  free,  the 
:nrollment  gifts  pictured.  With  them  he 
vill  receive  the  Landmark  Book  you  se- 
ect  from  the  four  listed  at  right,  as  the 


first  purchase.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  sub- 
scription, if  you  do  not  feel  the  plan  is 
succeeding  with  your  child,  you  are  free 
to  cancel  the  membership  at  any  time. 
★  THE  SYSTEM  IS  SIMPLE  •  Each  month 
(after  the  first  shipment)  your  child 
will  receive  a  Landmark  Book  addressed 
to  him  personally, 
always  an  exciting 
moment  in  any 
home  when  it  hap- 
pens. The  special 
price  to  members, 
lower  than  the 
regular  retail  price 
because  of  the  sub- 
scription, is  only 
$1.75  each.  There 
is  a  small  charge 
for  postage  and 
handling. 


provide,  this  plan  instills  in  your  child  a 
natural  love  of  books.  Each  book  helps 
him  to  enjoy  his  own  sense  of  "discovery," 
not  influenced  by  you.  Also,  the  book- 
plates (see  below)  will  induce  him  to  start 
his  own  collection  of  books,  which  itself 
should  result  in  a  lifetime  habit. 


*  A  LIFETIME  LOVE 
OF   GOOD  BOOKS 

Besides  the  im- 
mediate pleasure 
each    book  will 


Young  Readers  of  America 

A  BRANCH  OF  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC. 


BEGIN  THE  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  WITH  ONE  OF  THESE 


WILD  BILL 
HICKOK 

by  Stewart 
Holfcrook 

ALEXANDER 
THE  GREAT 

by  John 
Gunther 


THE  STORY OF 
THE  SECRET 
SERVICE 

by  Ferdinand 
Kuhn 

MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 

by  Bernardine 
Klclty 


Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y.  13-11 
YOUNG  READERS  OF  AMERICA*  Bronch 

Please  enroll  the  child  named  below  in  a  four-month  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  Young  Readers  of  America  and  send  him  free  the  Rand 
McNally  "World-Master"  Globe  and  A  Child's  Geography  of  the 
World  with  the  first  Landmark  Book  indicated  below.  Also  send  the 
50  bookplates,  free.  You  are  to  send  the  child  one  Landmark  Book 
each  month  and  bill  me  at  $1.75  (plus  a  few  cents  postage)  for  each 
book.  I  may  cancel  the  membership  at  any  time  after  buying  four 
books  for  the  child. 

As  the  child's  first  book,  please  send 


(Choose  one  of  the  hooks  pietared  ahove) 
Information  requested  on  this  order  should  be  filled  in  by  parent  or 
donor  —  PLEASE  PRINT 

SEND 

BOOKS  TO  


name  of  child 


Street . 
City_ 


Zone 


_State_ 


ORDERED 
Street  


Mr.  ) 
BY  Mrs.  \  . 
Miss  ) 


name  of  parent  or  donor 


City. 


, Zone . 


.  State 


YR-34 


^Trademark  oj  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 


HAROLD  NICOLSON 


the  EASY  CHAIR 

Intelligence  Services:  Their  Use  and  Misuse 


//?  this  month's  guest  editorial,  one  of  Eng- 
land's most  distinguished  diplomatists  notes 
some  unromantic  facts  about  "the  most  boring 
mi  (I  dangerous  of  all  human  occupations:''  His 
many  books  include  Lord  Curzon,  The  Evolution 
of  Diplomatic  Method,  Good  Behaviour,  and 
(just  published)  Sainte-Beuve. 

IT  IS  unfortunate  that  we  should  use  the 
word  "diplomacy"  to  describe  the  conduct  of 
relations  between  sovereign  states.  In  ancient 
days,  the  word  possessed  no  suspicious  associa- 
tions, being  used  to  describe  a  special  form  of 
passport  or  waybill  which  enabled  Roman 
officials  to  obtain  priority  of  transport  at  the 
imperial  posting  stations  along  their  route.  In 
later  years  it  has  become  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  such  dreadful  things  as  "the  old 
diplomacy"  or  "secret  diplomacy"  and  is  regarded 
as  something  furtive,  clandestine,  and  cunning. 

I  fully  agree  that  bad  or  amateur  diplomacy 
has  often  been  identified  by  those  who  indulge 
in  it  with  some  form  of  trickery  and  that  those 
who  have  slight  experience  of  the  art  are  under 
the  impression  that  "clever"  diplomacy  entails 
the  deception  of  other  people  and  the  scoring  of 
smart  tricks.  The  professional  diplomatist  is 
trained  to  regard  "clever"  diplomacy  as  a  very 
dangerous  illusion  and  to  assume  that  good 
diplomacy  is  akin  to  sound  banking:  its  main 
object  is  the  rendering  of  mutual  service  and 
above  all  the  establishment  of  confidence  and 
credit. 

Obviously  a  large  or  powerful  business  firm 
must  maintain  constant  relations  with  foreign 
interests.  It  must  negotiate  foreign  contracts  and 
agreements,  and  maintain  representatives  who 
can  enter  into  discussion  on  a  high  level  with 
corporations  in  foreign  countries,  and  can  keep 
th  eir  home  executives  informed  of  the  local 
market  tendencies  and  trading  prospects.  The 
functions  of  a  diplomatic  representative  abroad 
are  not  dissimilar.  It  is  his  task  to  "represent" 
his  government,  not  only  maintaining  a  certain 


dignity  of  status,  but  also  in  explaining  to 
foreign  officials  the  requirements  of  his  own 
authorities  and  the  special  difficulties  with  which 
they  are  obliged  to  cope.  And  it  is  his  task  to 
"inform"  and  "advise"  his  government  of  the 
ever-changing  situation  in  the  country  in  which 
he  resides,  of  the  relative  influence  exercised  by 
prominent  groups  or  individuals,  and  of  the 
probable  effect  on  public  opinion  of  whatever 
policies  or  actions  his  own  government  may 
have  in  mind. 

The  position  of  an  Ambassador,  in  so  far  as 
his  negotiation  and  representative  functions  are 
concerned,  is  fairly  generally  appreciated.  It  is 
his  function  as  "informer"  and  "adviser"  that  is 
so  often  subject  to  misconception.  I  propose  here 
to  consider  how  the  task  of  "information"  is 
usually  executed  and  organized. 

THE  question  has  recently  been  given  promi- 
nence because  of  the  failure  of  the  British  and 
French  governments  to  foresee  the  probable  effect 
on  foreign— and  especially  on  United  States- 
opinion  of  their  joint  action  in  Egypt.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  our  diplomatic  representatives 
in  Washington,  at  the  United  Nations,  in  Cairo, 
Delhi,  and  the  Middle  East  must  have  been  sadly 
at  fault  in  the  information  and  advice  they  gave. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  indictment. 
I  have  a  distinct  impression  that— incredible 
though  it  may  seem— the  British  and  French 
representatives  abroad  had  no  knowledge  of,  and 
were  not  consulted  regarding,  the  steps  that  were 
about  to  be  taken.  The  operation  was,  I  have 
been  given  to  understand,  prepared  with  such 
secrecy  that  even  leading  members  of  the  British 
and  French  Cabinets  were  only  informed  of  its 
full  scope  at  the  very  last  moment.  Instead  of 
criticizing  the  British  and  French  representatives 
abroad  for  having  wrongly  assessed  the  effect  of 
the  operation  upon  public  opinion,  we  should 
accord  them  our  compassion  for  having  been 
placed  by  their  governments  in  positions  that 
were  embarrassing  and  false. 

It  is  said  that  Nelson,  when  about  to  destroy 
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The  Seven  Arts  Book  Society  offers  you  the  opportunity  to 
enrich  your  home  with  the  finest  books  on  the  arts.  The  books 
described  and  pictured  here  are  but  a  sampling  of  those  offered  month 
after  month  to  Seven  Arts  members.  Each,  in  its  field,  is  the  most 
authoritative  and  comprehensive  volume  published.  No  effort  is 
spared  in  using  the  finest  materials  available.  And,  we  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  substantial  savings 
which  membership  makes  possible. 

For  your  Enrollment  Gift  and  first  selection,  you 
may  select  any  of  these  magnificent  books,  any 
of  which  you  will  treasure  for  years  to  come.  And, 
as  a  member,  we  are  certain  that  the  books  you 
receive  will  find  a  permanent  place  in  your 
library  and  will  provide  for  you  and  your  family  a 
wonderful  source  of  information  and  enjoyment. 
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14  THE  EAS 

the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen,  placed  his  tele- 
scope to  his  blind  eye  in  order  not  to  see  the 
signals  of  surrender  which  fluttered  from  their 
masts.  I  suspect  that  during  the  forty-eight  hours 
preceding  the  landing  at  Port  Said,  there  were 
many  eyes  that  were  deliberately  unseeing  and 
man)  ears  that  became  totally  deaf.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  criticize  the  British  or  French  gov- 
ernments for  their  action.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  to  take  the  Suez  Canal  incident  as  an 
example  or  illustration  of  faulty  "information" 
is  to  be  unfair  to  the  informers,  who  were  them- 
selves kept  uninformed.  The  whole  operation 
was,  I  trust,  a  most  eccentric  exception;  to  take  it 
as  illustrative  of  the  normal  functioning  of  infor- 
mation services  would  be  a  mistake. 

How  therefore  would  I  describe  the  normal 
operation  of  those  services  maintained  by  every 
government  through  its  diplomatic  and  other 
agencies  in  foreign  countries? 

IT  I  S  important  in  the  first  place  to  make  a 
distinction  between  what  might  be  called  the 
"official"  and  the  "unofficial"  sources  of  infor- 
mation. The  "official"  sources  are  the  Ambas- 
sador and  the  senior  members  of  his  staff,  who 
report  to  their  own  government  in  cipher  tele- 
grams, dispatches,  or  telephone  conversations  on 
the  political  and  other  conditions  in  the  country 
to  which  they  are  accredited.  It  is  the  Ambas- 
sador or  Charge  d'Affaires  who  conducts  nego- 
tiations with  a  foreign  government,  who  drafts 
the  official  notes  and  memoranda,  and  who  fur- 
nishes his  own  State  Department  with  records 
of  his  interviews  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  in 
the  capital  where  he  resides.  In  my  early  days  it 
was  the  Ambassador  himself  who  dealt  with  all 
important  negotiations  and,  in  theory  at  least, 
his  discussions  were  conducted  with  the  Foreign 
Secretary  directly  and  not  with  other  officials. 
In  my  own  country  there  was  a  vague  but  ill- 
defined  tradition  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
the  right  of  general  supervision  over  foreign 
policy.  But,  at  least  until  the  first  world  war,  it 
was  regarded  as  improper  for  any  foreign  Ara- 
bassador  to  conduct  any  conversations  behind 
the  back  of  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

This  useful  rule,  these  wise  precautions,  were 
allowed  to  lapse  during  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
tenure  of  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  during  the 
1914-18  war  and  its  immediate  aftermath.  He 
would  frequently  negotiate  with  foreign  Am- 
bassadors or  visiting  Prime  Ministers  behind  the 
back  of  his  own  Foreign  Secretary  and  often  on 
lines  of  which  he  well  knew  the  latter  would  not 
approve.  He  even  maintained  in  an  annex  to 
No.  10  Downing  Street  a  private  secretariat 
(often  referred  to  by  the  members  of  the  official 
Foreign  Service  as  "the  Prime  Minister's  Kinder- 
garten") to  assist  him  in  such  negotiations.  This 
surreptitious  practice  was  reverted  to  by  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain,  in  the  years  before  the 
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second  world  war.  In  his  belief  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  placate  Hitler,  or  at  least  to  detach 
him  from  his  ally  Mussolini,  he  often  ignored  his 
Foreign  Secretary  and  negotiated  direct. 

"I  wrote  to  Mussolini,"  Chamberlain  con- 
fessed in  his  diary.  "I  did  not  show  my  letter  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  since  I  felt  he  might  ob- 
ject." 

It  was  the  suspicion  that  some  such  surrepti- 
tious conversations  were  proceeding  that  led 
Anthony  Eden  to  face  Prime  Minister  Chamber- 
lain with  a  most  honorable  resignation. 

Although  the  Foreign  Secretary— at  least  in 
Great  Britain— should  not  allow  his  responsi- 
bility to  Parliament  to  be  diluted  or  weakened 
by  the  interference  of  any  other  Minister,  even 
of  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  I  admit  that  cir- 
cumstances have  altered  since  the  days  when  an 
Ambassador  was  able  to  keep  all  negotiation 
and  all  information  entirely  in  his  own  hands. 
Before  the  first  war  the  all-important  issue  was 
the  political  relation  between  the  several  coun- 
tries and  the  Ambassador  was  fully  competent  to 
deal  with  any  such  issues  as  might  arise.  Since 
then,  however,  the  relations  between  states  have 
been  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  non-political  issues— such  as  finance,  econom- 
ics, and  even  conditions  of  labor— which  only 
experts  who  have  spent  their  lives  studying  these 
matters  are  qualified  to  understand. 

The  Embassy  staffs  maintained  in  my  day  were 
limited  to  the  Ambassador,  the  Counsellor,  the 
First  Secretary  and  Head  of  the  Chancery,  and 
four  or  five  third  secretaries  and  attaches.  There 
were  in  addition  a  Military  Attache  appointed 
by  the  War  Office  and  a  Naval  Attache  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty.  Since  then  a  whole  army  of 
expert  attaches  has  been  added.  In  most  Embas- 
sies there  are  today  Financial  Attaches,  ap- 
pointed by  and  reporting  to  the  Treasury,  Com- 
mercial Attaches,  and  even  experts  dealing  with 
culture,  education,  and  films.  The  sources  of 
information  have  thus  been  enormously  ex- 
panded and  inevitably  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  head  of  the  mission  has  to  this  extent  been 
dispersed  and  weakened.  The  "official"  sources 
of  information  have  in  this  way  been  so  multi- 
plied that  divergent  and  even  contradictory 
reports  must  be  submitted  to  him  before  dis- 
patch, in  order  that  he  may  profit  by  the  knowl- 
edge and  industry  of  the  experts  and  that  no 
contradiction  of  information  may  occur.  In  a 
well-run  Embassy  the  concentration  of  informa- 
tion and  the  principle  of  co-ordination  is  in- 
sisted on. 

Frightful  misunderstanding  and  damage  can 
be  caused  if  contradictory  and  independent  in- 
formation is  sent  home.  In  the  German  Foreign 
Service  before  the  first  war  there  existed  an 
abominable  system  under  which  the  Military  and 
Naval  Attaches  abroad  were  regarded  as  more 
or  less  independent  of  the  Ambassador,  having 
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been  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
and  being  encouraged  to  correspond 
direct  with  His  Majesty  behind  the 
back  of  their  official  chief.  Thus  the 
German  Ambassador  in  London 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  consistently  re 
ported  that  Great  Britain  woulc 
honor  her  moral  obligations  to 
France  and  Russia  and  enter  the  war 
against  Germany  if  either  of  these 
two  countries  were  attacked;  but  the 
Military  and  Naval  Attaches  assurec 
their  master  that  England  was  pro 
foundly  pacifist  and  isolationist  anc 
would  remain  neutral  whatever  hap 
pened  in  Europe.  The  Emperor— 
who,  although  a  clever  man,  was  in 
clined  to  believe  that  what  he 
wanted  to  happen  was  likely  to  oc 
cur— attached  more  credence  to  the 
reports  of  the  two  Attaches  than 
he  did  to  the  wise  words  of  his  Am 
bassador.  The  result  of  this  conflict 
of  information  was  disastrous  tc 
Germany  and  the  world. 


THE  value  of  "official"  informa- 
tion of  the  reports  and  comments  ol 
the  Ambassadors  and  through  him 
of  the  several  experts,  must  of  course 
vary  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
envoys  themselves.  On  reading  the 
many  documents  published  by  the 
several  governments  after  the  twc 
wars,  the  historian  may  conclude 
that  although  the  official  diplo- 
matists were  often  hesitant  to  express 
opinions  which  they  knew  would  be 
unwelcome  to  their  home  govern 
ments,  yet  on  the  whole  informatioi 
afforded  was  balanced,  judicious 
and  correct.  It  will  be  admitted 
however,  that  it  was  not  always  abso 
lutely  objective,  and  that  diplo 
matists,  like  other  civil  servants,  an 
chary  of  indulging  in  outrigh 
prophecy.  Very  naturally  they  hesi 
tate  to  commit  themselves  to  fore 
casts  which  may  well  be  falsified  b1 
the  event. 

In  fact,  the  occupational  disease 
of  all  diplomatists  is  the  cautionar 
sickness.   They  know  that  their  re 
pute  at  home  is  based  upon  th< 
extent  to  which  their  official  master 
regard  them  as  "reliable"  or  "sound. '| 
They  know  that  any  statements  sug 
gestive  of  emotion  or  moral  judg 
ment  will  be  regarded  as  subjective  i 
and  therefore  as  "unsound";  thei)  1 
reports   therefore  tend  to  become  i 
colorless,  cautious,  and  inconclusive 
Yet  it  is  seldom  that  government 
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lerive  false  impressions  from  their 
)ffi(ial  sourees  of  information;  the 
Ivorst  that  can  happen  is  that  they 
lerive  no  clear  impression  at  all.  It 
s  the  unofficial  sources  which— un- 
less they  be  carefully  edited— create 
disturbance  in  the  ministerial  mind. 

3  N  E  more  point,  often  misunder- 
tood,  must  be  noted  here.  It  is  fre- 
juently  asserted  that  Ambassadors 
ive  in  the  charmed  circle  of  the  elect 
ind  are  out  of  touch  with  public 
minion  in  the  country  in  which  they 
eside.  It  must  be  realized,  however, 
hat  the  main  task  of  an  Ambassador 
s  to  establish  relations  of  confidence 
vith  the  government  to  which  he  is 
ccredited.    An    Ambassador  who 
>vertly  cultivates  intimate  relations 
vith  members  of  the  opposition  is 
iable  to  be  accused  by  the  govern- 
aental  party  of  being  secretly  hostile 
o  them  and  of  indulging  in  "in- 
rigues."    Thus  in   the   Russia  of 
Tsarist  days,  in   the  Germany  of 
litler,  or  in  the  Italy  of  Mussolini, 
n  Ambassador  who  was  known  to 
iave  close  contacts  with  those  op- 
iosed  to  the  regime  would  incur 
nspicion  and  therefore  lose  influ- 
nce.  He  was  bound  therefore  to  ex- 
rcise  the  utmost  discretion  and  all 
)o  often  the  members  of  the  opposi- 
on  parties  would  feel  themselves  to 
e  cold-shouldered. 
Yet  such  discretion  was  in  fact  in- 
vitable,  nor  need  any  wise  Ambas- 
idor  have  been  seriously  hampered 
y  it.   He  could  and  did  maintain 
lose  contact  with   the  local  cor- 
espondents  of   his   own  national 
ewspapers,  who  were  often  men  of 
reat   ability   and    judgment,  and 
hose  public  contacts  were  subject 
)  no  such  inhibitions  as  afflicted  the 
fficial  representatives.  Moreover,  he 
ould  encourage  the  junior  mem- 
en  of  his  staff  to  mix  in  the  widest 
ircles  and  to  report  to  him  what 
as  being  said  and  felt  by  the  op- 
iosition  intellectuals,  by  leaders  in 
|ie  provincial  cities,  and  even  by 
ie  man  in  the  street.  And  he  would 
?vote  much  of  his  time  to  reading 
nd  carefully  analyzing   the  local 
iress. 

Thus,  although  the  Ambassador 
imself  could  not  afford  to  be  a  good 
lixer,  he  could  see  to  it  that  the 
■quired  mixture  was  conveyed  to 
im  second-hand.  By  such  means  he 
ould  be  able  to  assess  how  far  the 
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statements  and  assurances  conveyed 
to  him  by  those  in  power  were  cor- 
rect. It  would  be  on  such  accumu- 
lated evidence  that  his  "informa- 
tion" would  be  based. 

I  now  pass  to  the  unofficial  sources 
of  information,  to  what  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "intelligence  ser- 
vice" and  sometimes  as  the  "secret 
service."  These  services  are  in  most 
countries  divided  into  two  main  cate- 
gories. The  first  is  that  of  the  diverse 
agencies  or  individuals  from  whom 
information  is  acquired;  the  second 
is  the  organizations  which  operate 
in  the  home  country,  and  whose  sole 
task  is  that  of  counter-espionage— 
the  prevention  of  foreign  agents'  ac- 
quiring information,  or  creating 
"cells"  and  "fifth  columns,"  which 
would  be  damaging  to  national 
security.  These  counter-espionage 
services  operate  in  different  coun- 
tries with  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity. In  totalitarian  countries, 
where  the  political  police  possess  un- 
limited power,  they  can  adopt  ex- 
treme methods,  including  arrest 
without  trial,  examinations  under 
torture  or  extreme  physical  pressure, 
or  silent  murder.  Even  in  the  demo- 
cratic countries,  if  public  opinion  be 
nervously  "security-conscious,"  the 
counter-espionage  services  can,  with 
political  patronage,  indulge  in  witch- 
hunting,  which  may  prove  unneces- 
sarily disturbing  to  public  confidence 
and  which  all  too  often  proves 
abominably  unjust  to  private  indi- 
viduals. 

I  N  Great  Britain,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
these  secret  investigations  and  the 
third-degree  methods  which  they  en- 
courage, are  regarded  with  much 
dislike.  In  fact,  our  authorities  are 
sometimes  regarded  by  foreign  critics 
as  far  too  easygoing  in  such  matters. 
Yet  we  remain  convinced  that  it  is 
better  to  risk  an  odd  renegade  here 
and  there  than  to  stifle  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  or  to  create  the 
dread  evils  of  delation  and  suspi- 
cion. I  doubt  myself  whether,  in 
spite  of  our  seeming  laxity,  the 
security  of  Great  Britain  is  any  more 
exposed  to  danger  than  that  of  other 
countries;  and  the  gain  of  tolerance 
is  great. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  ex- 
amine counter-espionage.  We  are 
here  concerned  with  the  means  by 
which  governments  acquire  informa- 


tion about  foreign  countries,  and  I 
have  already  touched  on  the  official 
channels. 

The  first  point  to  remember  about 
unofficial  sources  of  information  is 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  clan- 
destine, unavowed,  anonymous— and 
therefore  irresponsible.  If  the  For- 
eign Secretary  receives  a  dispatch 
from  an  Ambassador  abroad,  he  is 
able  to  assess  the  value  of  the  in- 
formation by  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  judgment  of  the  reporting  Am- 
bassador. But  if  the  report  is  con- 
veyed by  some  branch  of  the  intelli- 
gence service  and  is  either  unsigned, 
or  signed  by  a  pseudonym  or  a  code 
number,  then  he  possesses  no  means 
of  estimating  whether  the  agent  is  a 
thoughtful  man  whose  evidence  can 
be  relied  on,  or  a  frivolous  adven- 
turer anxious  to  make  a  few  dollars. 

Yet— such  is  the  sensationalism  of 
the  human  temperament— that  I 
have  frequently  observed  that  min- 
isters, and  even  civil  servants,  are 
unconsciously  more  impressed  by  a 
secret  rumor  than  they  are  by  the 
sober,  pondered  comments  of  an  offi- 
cial envoy.  Again  and  again,  during 
the  twenty  years  that  I  served  in  the 
British  Foreign  Service,  have  I  re- 
gretted that  my  superiors  were  more 
inclined  to  retain  in  their  memories 
what  I  regarded  as  the  gossip  con-: 
veyed  to  them  in  secret  service  re- 
ports than  the  warnings  conveyed  in 
official  dispatches.  This  experience 
left  me  with  a  deep  suspicion  of  the 
anonymity,  and  therefore  of  the  irre- 
sponsibility, of  most  secret-service  re- 
ports. It  seemed  to  me  that— at  least 
in  so  far  as  political  matters  wen 
concerned— they  were  accorded  mon 
attention  than  they  deserved. 

TH  E  reservation  about  politi 
cal  matters  is  an  importan 
one.  During  each  of  the  two  work 
wars  I  served  in  functions,  whit 
(although  not  very  important  ii 
themselves)  brought  me  in  constatn 
and  close  contact  with  those  wh 
were  in  control  of  policy  am 
strategy,  and  rendered  available  t< 
me  much  confidential  information 
I  have  read  many  spy  stories  in  m 
life  and  have  always  felt  jealous  o 
the  young  attache  who  is  approache( 
by  a  lovely  Slav  countess  in  a  Eur< 
pean  express  and  is  offered,  in 
turn  for  valuable  information, 
sum  of  half  a  million  dollars,  a  sal 
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passage  to  Chile,  and  the  favors  of 
the  lady  herself.  I  often  reflected,  in 
the  days  when  1  was  one  of  the  back- 
room boys,  how  very  little  informa- 
tion 1  eotdd  in  fact  convey  to  the 
countess  which  would  he  worth  so 
large  a  price.  There  was  little  I 
could  reveal  to  her  which  her  em- 
plovers  could  not  have  gathered 
from  the  London  press. 

li  was  not  the  young  attache  who 
in  l.u  i  constituted  the  professional 
spy's  victim;  it  was  the  worker  in 
some  munitions  factory,  the  dock 
hand  at  Scapa  or  at  Kiel,  even  the 
Flemish  peasant  tilling  his  field  and 
counting  the  military  trains  as  they 
rumbled  along  the  railway  embank- 
ment above  him.  In  fact,  political 
information  is  seldom  of  much  value 
( \  en  to  the  most  gullible  intelligence 
service;  what  they  need  is  military 
information,  and  those  who  can  sup- 
pi)  that  information  are  of  a  type 
wholly  different  from  the  gifted 
young  attaches  who  travel  the  Orient 
Express. 

A  SECOND  point  to  remember 
about  secret  services  is  that  they  are 
often  apt  to  defeat  their  own  object. 
There  exists  in  most  men  a  boyish 
element  which  induces  them  to  re- 
paid all  secret-service  work  as  rather 
fun.  In  fact  it  is  among  the  most 
boring  and  dangerous  of  all  human 
occupations.  But  I  have  observed 
that  people  who  achieve  positions  of 
responsibility  immediately  begin  to 
feel  that  it  wotdd  be  delicious  to 
have  a  secret  service  all  of  their  own. 

From  this  psychological  tempta- 
tion, overlapping,  confusion,  wastage 
of  money  and  effort,  and  immense 
misunderstanding  may  result.  Thus 
the  Admiralty  will  want  to  run  their 
own  secret  service;  the  War  Office 
need  another;  the  Air  Ministry  con- 
tend that  only  their  own  experts  can 
run  an  agency  to  supply  them  with 
the  special  information  they  require. 
Eventually  they  may  all  run  separate 
services,  which  all  too  often  are  in 
competition  with  each  other  and 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  sabotage  the 
work  of  agents  who  belong  to  a  rival 
branch. 

When  allies  are  involved  the  situa- 
tion becomes  even  more  intricate. 
Most  agents,  who  by  their  nature  are 
disloyal  and  dishonorable  men,  profit 
by  this  rivalry;  all  too  frequently 
they  are  in  the  pay  of  separate  or- 


ganizations competing  against  each 
other.  This  competition  is  bad  for 
security  and  sometimes  leads  to  the 
loss  of  valuable  information. 

The  supreme  example  of  the  dan- 
ger of  rival  secret-service  organiza- 
tions is  provided  by  the  engaging 
Cicero  episode— the  story  of  the 
Albanian  valet  who  obtained  and 
photographed  important  documents 
in  the  possession  of  his  employer, 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Ankara. 
The  Nazis  at  the  time  had  two  main 
secret  services,  one  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Admiral  Canaris  and  the 
other  under  the  direction  of  Kalten- 
brunner.  These  two  organizations 
were  so  jealous  of  each  other,  so  de- 
termined that  their  rival  should  not 
obtain  a  scoop,  that  the  documents 
so  neatly  photographed  by  Cicero 
(which  may  or  may  not  have  con- 
tained information  of  serious  im- 
portance) never  reached  head- 
quarters. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  have 
refrained  from  commenting  on  the 
information  supplied  to  the  State 
Department  by  the  official  and  un- 
official agents  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  place,  an  intelligence 
service  by  its  very  nature  is  secret, 
and  its  operations  do  not  form  the 
subject  of  casual  conversations  be- 
tween diplomatic  colleagues.  In  the 
second  place,  during  the  years  that  I 
served  in  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
the  United  States  had  not  assumed 
any  very  positive  policy  in  regard 
to  those  countries  in  which  Amer- 
ican interests  were  not  directly  in- 
volved. 

IN  THOSE  days  the  United 
States  diplomatic  service  was  in  gen- 
eral staffed  by  non-professionals  of 
varying  degrees  of  character  and  in- 
tellect. Some  of  them  were  men  of 
remarkable  personality  and  acumen, 
and  from  those  of  their  reports  that 
have  been  published  one  can  see 
that  the  information  they  conveyed 
was  both  impartial  and  acute.  Others 
were  less  educated  and  objective  and 
were  inclined  to  be  influenced  by 
affections  and  prejudices  which— 
however  relevant  they  might  be  to 
their  own  mighty  and  enlightened 
democracy— were  not  always  applica- 
ble to  countries  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  evolution. 

I  doubt  whether  in  my  day  any 
highly  organized  American  intelli- 


gence service  existed.    Since  then,  j 
with  rapidly  increasing  interests  and  I 
responsibilities,   it   must   have   ex-  I 
panded  immensely.  I  am  sure  that  I 
today  it  is  as  efficient  as  the  FBI,  as 
ingenious  as  Mr.  Ellery  Queen,  and 
as  many-sided  as  the  Pentagon  itself. 

Although  it  is  essential  for  defense 
purposes  that  every  country  should  \ 
possess  both  a  highly  efficient  intel- 
ligence service  and  a  highly  efficient 
counter-espionage  service,  it  is  my 
experience  that  the  activities  of  these 
agencies  are  not  in  every  country 
properly  directed  and  controlled. 
Rumor  and  even  gossip  were  often 
mistaken  for  serious  information 
and  the  valuable  facts  were  often  dis- 
torted and  falsified  by  the  anonymity 
of  the  informers  and  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  separate  organizations. 

I  agree  that  these  unofficial  ser- 
vices should  remain  unofficial,  in  the 
sense  that  an  Ambassador  or  a  Min- 
ister should  have  no  responsibility 
for  such  activities:  if  some  leakage 
occurs,  he  should  be  in  the  position 
sincerely  to  assert  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  it.  But  I  also  believe 
that  some  co-ordination  office  should 
be  established  to  prevent  overlap- 
ping, to  abolish  competition,  and  so 
to  edit  the  information  received  that 
only  the  more  reliable  facts  are  com- 
municated to  heads  of  missions  or 
Cabinet  Ministers.    Since  the  war, 
some  such  system  of  co-ordination  >, 
and  editing  may,  for  all  I  know,  have  ,  t[ 
been  adopted  both  in  Whitehall  and  j, 
in  Washington.    But  unless  it  be  - 
adopted  many  errors  will  be  com-  8 
mitted,  many  ministers  may  be  mis-  pi 
led,  and  more  than  one  Cicero  may 
find  that  the  information  that  he  ~ 
has  acquired  is  in  some  way  nega-  ! 
tived  by  the  jealousy  existing  be-{  " 
tween  rival  branches  of  the  same ' 
organization. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that . 
in  military  matters  much  essential 
information    can    be    obtained   by  L\ 
secret    service    methods,    although  3 
much  of  it  is  lost  in  the  sands  of i  K 
human  error.  But  in  political  mat-!  i 
ters  it  is  wiser  to  rely  upon  the  less 
sensational  information  supplied  by  •  5 
official  sources.  I  fear  that  this  is  a ' 
rather  dull  conclusion;  it  would  be 
more  amusing  to  continue  to  believe 
in  the  Slav  countesses  who  frequent 
transcontinental  expresses;  but  the 
hard  facts  of  diplomacy,  as  of  life, 
are  seldom  amusing. 


These  seven  beautiful  books  (six  plus  the  Goya  book  FREE)  are  being  offered 
in  a  special  six-months'  Trial  Membership  by  The  Heritage  Club. 

Now  you  may  enjoy  in  your  own  home  this  series  of  books  drawn  from 
the  world's  great  literature;  designed  by  famous  typographers; 
illustrated  by  the  world's  greatest  artists  and  printed  on  fine  papers 
by  skilled  craftsmen— for  the  same  price  as  rental  library  novels! 


'No  OTHER  inducement  whatever  should  be  necessary  when 
you  consider  that  these  fine  examples  of  the  art  of  bookmak- 
fing  are  available  to  the  members  of  the  Club  for  $3-95  each 
\—or  as  low  as  $3.55  each  if  payment  is  made  in  advance. 
However,  the  Directors  insist  that  each  new  member  be 
(pleasantly  introduced  to  membership  with  a  gift  selection 
[which  is  to  be  sent  with  the  first  book  in  this  Trial  Member- 
ship. And  an  imposing  gift  book  it  is,  too! 
[This  is  the  Hour:  A  Novel  about  Goya  by  Lion  Feuchtwanger, 
illustrated  with  the  work  of  this  famous  artist.  Imagine,  if 
you  will,  a  richly  pictorial  volume  containing  almost  two 
hundred  examples  of  Goya's  work  (forty-four  are  full  page 
^reproductions,  either  in  striking  color  or  gravure)  plusapan- 
oramic  painting  that  wraps  around  as  a  full  linen  binding! 

In  addition  to  the  magnificent  Goya,  the  Trial  Member- 
ship is  comprised  of  the  following  six  books: 
Dombey  and  Son  by  Charles  Dickens,  illustrated  with  a  series 
Ibf  drawings  in  black  and  white  and  in  color  by  Henry  C.Pitz. 
The  hast  Days  of  Pompeii  by  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  illus- 
:rated  with  engravings  made  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  by  the 
;minent  artist,  Kurt  Craemer. 

John  Brown's  Body  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  illustrated 
vith  paintings  by  the  famous  American  painter,  John 
Steuart  Curry. 

The  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  the  Journal  of  Charles  Darwin, 
lesigned  by  Robert  Gibbings  and  illustrated  with  a  set  of 
powerful  wood-engravings  by  Mr.  Gibbings. 


The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle,  a  definitive  edition  with  the  original  illustrations  by 
Frederic  Dorr  Steele,  Sidney  Paget  and  others. 

The  Charterhouse  of  Parma  by  Stendhal,  illustrated  with 
drawings  in  color  by  the  renowned  artist,  Rafaello  Busoni. 

Yet  if  it  should  happen  that  you  do  not  desire  one  or 
more  of  these  titles,  in  the  Prospectus  you  will  find  a  list  of 
some  three  dozen  Heritage  books-in-print  from  which  you 
may  select  substitute  titles! 

Please  fill  out  the  Reservation  Coupon  promptly  and 
we  will  rush  to  you  a  copy  of  the  descriptive  Prospectus. 
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are  described  the  books  to  be  distributed  to  the  Trial 

Members  in  the  coming  six  months.  I  understand  that  if 

I  send  you  my  application,  I  will  be  entitled  to  have  a 

copy  of  This  is  the  Hour:  A  Novel  about  Goya  FREE! 
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"A  people  rather  baffled, 

but  a  people  resolved  to  know" 


So  spoke  Sir  William  Haley,  editor  of  the  London  Times,  and 
the  people  he  was  speaking  about  were  Americans. 

"Of  all  nations,"  he  said  of  the  U.S..  "its  history  has  a 
higher  proportion  of  greatness  than  of  baseness  .  .  .  its  errors 
have  been,  and  are.  many.  Its  instincts  have  been,  and  are. 
magnificently  right.*' 

Rather  baffled,  but  resolved  to  knon.  What  a  noble  com- 
pliment it  is.  to  be  sure.  Not  a  nation  of  know-it-alls,  but  a 
nation  seeking,  a  nation  determined,  a  nation  resolved  to 
know  the  world  we  live  in.  its  problems,  its  dangers,  its  fail- 
ures and  its  achievements. 

To  do  that  knowing,  we  need  to  follow  the  big  and  little 
news  of  the  world,  winch  may  be  why  so  many  of  us  turn  to 
time  each  week. 

For  time's  editors,  writers  and  researchers  are  also 
resolved  to  know  whatever  can  be  known  of  greatness  and 
baseness,  of  errors  and  instincts,  of  failure  and  success— in 

short,  of  man. 

TIME— The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 


Thrilling . . . 


It's  a  new  adventure  in 
travel  ...  so  different,  so 
beautiful!  The  charming 
blend  of  ancient  and  modern 
.  .  .  the  architecture,  the 
gardens,  the  courtesy  and 
welcome — all  say  Japan 
and  invite  you  to  come! 

See  your  Travel  Agent  or 

Jap  ah  To  unit  Ami awh 

lO  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 
651  M arket  Street,  San  Francisco  S 
48  Front  St.  W.,  Toronto 
109  Kaiulani  Ave.,  Honolulu  15 


Wonderfully  good,  here  is  ONE-wine 
everybody  likes. .  .easy  to  serve,  goes 
with  everything.  America's  first  — and 
America  s  favorite  vin  rose. 


California 

GRENACHE  ROSE 

FREE  — Quarterly  Newi  on  wines  and  recipes. 
Write  Almaden  Vineyards,  P.O.  Box  906 
Los  Catos,  California 


PERS  ON  ALandoth 


erwise 


Among  Our  Contributors 


FALSE     (?)  ALARM 

WHAT  would  happen  if  a 
civil  defense  alarm  went  off 
when  no  drill  was  scheduled?  Would 
anyone  pay  attention?  Assuming  it 
was  the  real  thing,  would  anyone 
make  that  assumption— and  act  ac- 
cord ingl} r?  if  you  have  ever  won- 
dered about  this  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  at  last  there  has  been  a 
test  case— an  occasion  on  which  the 
sirens  sounded  without  warning,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  in  a  large 
American  city  filled  with  scientific 
and  industrial  targets.  And  what 
happened?  You  guessed  it.  Nothing. 

The  place  was  Schenectady,  New 
York;  the  date  was  July  22,  1957:  the 
hour  was  3:20  a.m.  A  fire-alarm  op- 
erator, relaying  a  routine  call  for  the 
engines,  hit  the  wrong  button— and 
the  night  was  suddenly  made  hid- 
eous with  a  screaming  of  air-raid 
sirens  that  seemed  to  last,  as  it  would 
in  a  genuine  attack,  from  three  to 
five  minutes  (actually,  it  must  have 
been  less).  What  should  have  hap- 
pened next  was  routine.  The  entire 
i  nil  defense  organization  would 
have  gone  into  action.  The  infor- 
mational system  called  Conel-rad 
("640  or  1 240  on  your  radio  dial") 
would  have  started  issuing  instruc- 
tions to  the  populace,  who  could 
then  have  been  evacuated  along  the 
prescribed  CD  routes.  What  really 
happened  was  quite  different. 

In  that  entire  city  of  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people  only  one  man 
took  the  alarm  seriously— and  what 
he  did  was  wrong.  Everyone  else 
seems  to  have  followed  roughly  the 
same  course  as  the  Mayor,  Samuel 
S.  Stratton,  who  frankly  confessed 
next  day  that  he  had  rolled  over  and 
gone  back  to  sleep.  Some  people 
were  worried  enough  to  do  all  the 
things  they  shouldn't  have  done- 
like  turn  on  lights,  come  out  into 
the  streets,  jam  the  lines  with  phone 
calls  to  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments—but that  (with  one  exception) 
was  all. 

The    single   exception    was  Dr. 


Eugene  Simmons,  of  the  Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Laboratory.  Since  he 
had  no  apartment  radio  he  did  not, 
as  he  was  supposed  to,  wait  for  the 
word  to  evacuate.  Within  two 
minutes  he  had  loaded  his  pregnant 
wife,  two  thermos  bottles,  and  some 
extra  clothing  into  a  car  and  was 
on  his  way  out  of  town.  Turning  on 
the  automobile  radio,  he  switched 
around  the  dial  looking  for  Conel- 
rad.  All  he  found  was  WGY.  He 
and  his  wife  got  as  far  as  Ballston 
Spa  before  deciding  the  alarm  was 
a  false  one  and  turning  back. 

"Perhaps  because  I  work  in  the 
atomic  energy  field  myself,"  Dr. 
Simmons  later  told  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star,  "I  am  more  sensitive  to 
the  dangers  than  others.  An  alert 
can  be  treated  one  of  two  ways.  It 
can  be  treated  as  a  false  alarm  until 
proved  otherwise,  or  it  can  be  treated 
as  the  real  thing  until  proved  other- 
wise. I  prefer  the  latter." 

The  next  day  Schenectady's  col- 
lective face  was  bright  pink.  Even 
the  county  civil  defense  director  ad- 
mitted that  it  might  have  been  a 
good  idea  to  announce  immediately 
over  the  local  radio  stations  that  the 
alarm  had  not  been  a  genuine  one. 
But  his  critics  went  further.  "If  last 
night's  false  alert  were  the  real 
McCoy,'"  said  the  Union-Star,  "and 
the  citizens  did  what  they  did  last 
night,  well  .  .  ."  One  irate  Schenec- 
tadian  wrote  the  paper,  pointing  out 
that  this  had  been  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  the  civil  defense 
organization  to  show  it  was  on  its 
toes  and  that  the  odd  hour  of  the 
accident  was  no  excuse.  "No  poten- 
tial enemv."  he  said,  "will  call  our 
local  CD  office  and  warn  them: 
'Don't  go  to  bed  tonight,  fellows, 
for  we'll  be  coining  over  at  4:30 
a.m.'  " 

The  county  CD  director,  William 
H.  Dunn,  countered  these  attacks 
with  great  aplomb.  He  maintained, 
with  that  magnificent  bureaucratic 
logic  before  which  common  sense 
can  only  bow  and  retreat,  that  the 
whole  affair  was  a  demonstration  of 
"civil  defense  awareness"  in  the  com- 


rHONY.  Capitol  recording  star,  listen*  to  his  latest  release.  "Dancers  In  Love."  on  Zenith's 
nt-AM  Radio-High  Fidelity  Combination.  Model  HF12S4.  From  $425.* 


Men  who  live  with  music  every  day 
of  their  lives  are  delighted  by  the  living 
performance  of  Zenith's  Extended 
Range  High  Fidelity  FM-AM  Radio- 
Phonograph  Combinations. 

With  Zenith's  exclusive  Custom 
Cobra-Matic*  Record  Changer  and  per- 
fectly balanced  system  of  high  fidelity 
sound  components,  these  fine  instru- 
ments give  recorded  music  truly 
matchless  realism  .  .  .  not  a  whisper 
away  from  the  original  performance 
Hear  what  richness  a  Zenith  brings  to 
your  listening.  The  brilliant  highs,  the 
mellow  middle  tones,  the  vibrant  lows 
. .  .  they're  all  there.  And  how  beauti- 
fully you  can  shade  them  with  Zenith's 
Studio  Sound  Control  Panel.  No  wonder 
professional  musicians  select  Zenith 
High  Fidelity. 

Now  look  at  the  magnificent  cabi- 
netry with  its  fine  furniture  design, 
and  youll  understand  why  decorators, 
too.  select  Zenith. 


The  Royaity  of  IHLicjln  F^ld&litxj 


_  zenith  rhapsody,  designed  to  ~sing~  in 
•  modern  room  scheme.  Shown  in  Ebony  color.  Aim 
'able  in  walnut  or  blond  oak.  and  new  Sable  Grav 


•  Zenith  Custom  Cobra-MaticS  Record 
Changer  plays  records  at  exact  original 
recorded  speed.  Stroboscope  speedometer 
gives  you  a  visual  check  for  perfect  tempo 
and  pitch.  Feather-light  Cobra  $  Tone  arm 
makes  records  last  longer,  sound  better. 


•  Exclusive  Zenith  Studio  Sound  Control 
Panel  gives  you  a  sound  engineer's  mas- 
tery of  tone.  Presence  control  (brings  a 
vocalist  "right  into  the  room");  separate 
bass  and  treble  controls;  loudness  control 
(lets  you  hear  all  the  highs  and  lows  at 
any  volume  level). 

•  4  Zenith  quality  Speakers  for  the  ulti- 
mate in  sound  reproduction:  two  super- 
sensitive Electrostatic  "tweeters;"'  plus 
powerful  Alnico  5  "woofer"  and  new 
middle-range  speaker. 


•  4-Position  Record  Compensator  auto- 
matically compensates  for  differences  in 
record  manufacture  to  play  each  at  high- 
est fidelity. 

Zenith  High  Fidelity  Instruments 
priced  as  low  as  $9935* 


The  quality  goes  in  before  the  Zenith  name  goes  on 
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PERSONAL    &  OTHERWISE 


munhy.  "The  fact  that  residents  of 
the  area  in  which  the  sirens  were 
heard  realized  that  they  did  not  in- 
dicate an  emergency  is  commend- 
able.'' he  s.i id.  Never  before  has  the 
principle  been  so  clearly  stated  that 
our  tlx  II  defense  setup  works  only 
because  everyone  ignores  it. 

SUCH  a  contretemps  would  not 
have  been  a  surprise  to  Robert 
Moses.  [n  "The  Civil  Defense 
Fiasco"  (p.  29)  he  allows,  with  his 
customary  candor,  that  the  existing 
CD  arrangements  are  pretty  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  joke.  To  be 
sure,  he  then  goes  on  to  treat  the 
more  so  ions  side  of  the  situation— 
the  proposals  being  entertained  in 
Washington  to  improve  matters,  and 
give  us  civil  defense  that  amounts 
to  something,  by  embarking  on  a 
fantastically  expensive  program  of 
underground  shelters.  Mr.  Moses 
doesn't  think  much  of  this. 

Few  men  in  American  public  life 
have  had  experience  in  construction 
projects  ecpial  to  his.  Tunnels,  high- 
ways,  bridges,  parks— you  name  and 
he's  got  it,  somewhere  in  his  volumi- 
nous portfolio  of  interests.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Long  Island 
State  Park  Commission  and  head  of 
the  New  York  State  Park  System 
since  1924.  Since  1934  he  has  been 
Park  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City  and  chairman  of  the  Tri- 
borough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Au- 
thority. He  is  also  City  Construction 
Co-ordinator,  a  member  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  and  chair- 
man of  the  State  Power  Authority. 

.  .  .  The  Reverend  Trevor  Huddles- 
ton,  who  tells  about  the  jazz  band 
of  African  boys  that  he  helped  to 
organize  in  Johannesburg  (p.  .35),  be- 
longs to  the  Church  of  England 
monastic  order  called  the  Com- 
munity of  Resurrection.  He  went  to 
South  Africa  in  1943  to  be  Priest-in- 
Charge  of  the  Community's  mission 
in  Sophiatown  and  was  later  ap- 
pointed Provincial  of  the  Com- 
munity and  Superintendent  of  St. 
Peter's  School,  which  has  been 
called  "The  Black  Eton  of  South 
Africa."  After  thirteen  years  in 
South  Africa,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  is  the  author  of  Naught  for 
Your  Comfort,  which  Avon  the  Anis- 
field-Wolf  Award  for  a  book  on  race 
relations. 


.  .  .  "The  variety  of  American  Cities 
(p.  46)  is  observed  by  David  Cort, 
without  assistance  of  government 
bureaus  or  private  market  research. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  recent  books, 
Tlie  Big  Picture  and  a  novel,  The 
Calm  Man.  A  New  Yorker  who  goes 
to  the  Thousand  Islands  in  the  sum- 
mer, Mr.  Cort  writes  lor  a  number 
of  magazines,  mostly  about  Amer- 
ican culture. 


THE    ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 

O  U  R  slightly  younger  contem- 
porary, the  Atlantic  Monthly,  this 
month  achieves  a  maturity  shared 
by  few  American  magazines.  It  is 
now  a  century  old.  We  should  like 
to  congratulate  the  Atlantic  not  for 
its  burden  of  years  (which  it  carries 
lightly,  with  distinction  and  grace) 
but  for  its  service  to  American  let- 
ters and  to  thoughtful,  adventurous, 
and  lively  journalism.  Many  of 
America's  great  writers  have  ap- 
peared in  its  pages  and  still  do,  but 
famous  names  and  great  literary 
talents  do  not  make  a  magazine. 
The  quality  and  vigor  of  the  Atlantic 
inevitably  reflect  the  imagination, 
perception,  and  courage  of  its  edi- 
tors. It  is  to  them  we  present  our 
bouquet  of  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations and  confident  best 
wishes  for  the  future  of  their  dis- 
tinguished periodical. 

—The  Editors 


.  .  .  "The  Seal  That  Couldn't  Swim" 
(p.  50)  is  no  imaginary  beast.  But 
Alexis  Ladas,  who  taught  Panayoti 
the  art,  has  had  many  adventures 
outwardly  more  exciting.  He  served 
his  country  during  World  War  II 
in  the  Greek  army  before  the  Ger- 
man invasion;  then  in  the  air  corps 
of  the  forces-in-exile;  in  Occupied 
Greece  as  a  recruit  for  the  British 
Intelligence;  as  a  prisoner  who 
escaped  after  being  condemned  to 
death  for  espionage;  and  as  a  naval 
commando  in  charge  of  a  raiding 
schooner  operating  in  the  enemy- 
occupied  Aegean  Sea. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Ladas  was 
liaison  officer  of  the  Greek  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  San  Fran- 
<is(o  Conference.  Since  then  he  has 
been  a  correspondent,  a  member  of 
the  Greek  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  is  now  working  for  the 


Department  of  Public  Informatici 
of  the  UN. 

.  .  .  The  almost   fantastic  achiev, 
ments  of  American  farmers  in  ste 
ping  up  production  have  not  on 
skewed  all  efforts  to  control  the 
output  but  are  now  scrambling  p0 
tics    as    well.    Carroll  Kilpatric: 
who  analyzes  "What  Happened  i 
the    Farm    Bloc"    (p.    56),  covei 
political  and  economic  news  for  tlft 
Washington  Post.  Born  in  Alabam 
he    has   been    a   Washington  cc 
respondent  since  1940,  and  wasi; 
Nieman    Fellow    at  Harvard 
1939-40. 

.  .  .  In  "Flight  of  the  Circle  Hear, 
(p.  60)  William  Eastlake  of  Cub 

New  Mexico,  contributes  his  four 
story  to  Harper's.  His  novel,  Go 
Beauty,  was  published  a  year  ag 
The  rodeo  in  his  new  story  is  drav 
partly  from  reality.  The  town  j 
Coyote  puts  on  an  annual  rodeo,  at 
last  year  Mr.  Eastlake  worked  t 
cattle  chute. 

.  .  .  Sixteen  months  after  the  ric 
in  Poznan  on  June  28,  1956,  f 
temper  of  the  Polish  people  is  n 
easy  to  judge.  One  strong  force  j 
Polish    life    is    represented— in 
equally   enigmatic   way— by  Stef; 
Cardinal  Wyszynski,  w4io  has  a 
parently  worked  out  a  mode  of  "< 
existence"  with  the  Communist  gc 
eminent.     Delia    and  Ferdinai 
Kuhn  estimate  his  significance 
the  struggle  between  the  power 
the   Church   and    the  Commun 
State  in  Eastern  Europe  (p.  66). 

Mr.  Kuhn  was  on  the  staff  of  t 
Neiu  York  Times,  chiefly  in  Londc 
from  1925  until  he  went  into  govei 
ment  service  in  1940.  He  was  Depn 
Director  of  the  overseas  branch 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  la 
head  of  the  international  inforni 
tion  service  of  the  Department 
State,  and  from  1946  to  1953  dip 
matic  reporter  for  the  Washingt 
Post. 

Mrs.  Kuhn  was  formerly  a  ma; 
zine  editor  and  a  member  of  the  g< 
ernment's  Point  Four  program.  S 
has  worked  with  her  husband 
many  foreign  reporting  articles.  T 
story  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski  to| 
the  Kuhns  not  only  to  Poland  I 
to  Italy.  They  found  they  were  al 
to  travel  in  Poland  more  freely  thV 
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many  Asian  countries  that  were 
eir  main  beat  in  the  past  six  years. 

.  Part  of  the  fascination  ol 
there's  Everybody?"  (p.  73)  by 
rthur  C.  Clarke  is  the  reader's 
ixiety  lest  the  author  take  off  at 
iy  moment  into  fantasy.  But  al- 
ough  Mr.  Clarke  doesn't  inhibit 
s  imagination  unduly,  he  keeps  a 
ip  on  his  scientific  training 
roughout.  He  was  a  flight  lieu- 
nant  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  dur- 

0  World  War  11,  and  technical 
ncer  in  charge  of  the  first  experi- 
cntal  Ground  Controlled  Ap- 
oach  unit.  After  the  war  he  re- 
ived his  degree  from  Kings  Gol- 
^e,  London,  with  First  Class 
onors  in  physics  and  mathematics. 

fellow  ol  the  Royal  Astronomical 
ciety  and  for  some  years  chairman 

the  British  Interplanetary  Society,  ! 

has  written  four  books  on  space 
iivel  (most  recently,  The  Making 

a  Moon,  about  the  Earth  satellite 
ogram). 

As  side  interests,  Mr.  Clarke  writes 
ence  fiction  and  does  skin  diving. 
?  reported  on  a  diving  expedition 
The  Reefs  of  Taprobane,  and 
ote  his  present  article  in  Ceylon 
thin  a  hundred  feet  of  the  sea.  To 
resh  his  inspiration,  he  would 
jrkel  out  to  the  reef  and  wonder 
anything  that  could  exist  in  space 
ild  possibly  be  any  stranger  than 

•  creatures  I  met  there." 

\  first-time  poet  in  Harper's 
is  month  is  William  Stafford, 
lose  "The  Star  in  the  Hills"  (p.  59) 
s  a  weird  kinship  to  "Where's 
erybody?".  Mr.  Stafford  teaches  at 
n  Jose  State  College  in  California 
-cl  has  published  many  poems. 

David  Ogilvy,  who  presents 
Ling  Marjory  Fleming  (p.  78),  is 
■  president  of  an  advertising 
ency— the  one  which  does  the  ad- 
"tising  for  Hathaway  Shirts,  Come 

•  Britain,  Steuben  Glass,  Schweppes, 
Government  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 

■jive.  After  being  educated  in 
ntland  and  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
f  cl,  he  bec  ame  a  chef  at  the  Hotel 
flijestic  in  Paris.  In  recent  years  he 
Ks  been  Second  Secretary  at  the 
litish  Embassy  in  Washington  and 
iociate  Director  of  Dr.  Gallup's 

1  dience  Research  Institute  at 
Dinceton. 


^TwasWarned  About 
L  The  CATHOLIC  CHURCH!  /A 


My  relatives  and  friends  were  shocked 
when  they  heard  I  was  studying  to  be- 
come a  Catholic. 

With  complete  sincerity  .  .  .  and  a 
genuine  concern  for  my  welfare . . .  they 
set  out  to  show  me  what  a  terrible  mis- 
take this  would  be.  And  as  1  look  back 
now,  I  realize  that  if  all  the  things  they 
believed  to  be  true  about  the  Catholic 
Church  were  true  in  fact,  I  would  indeed 
have  been  making  a  great  mistake. 

But  the  important  fact  is,  the  things 
they  thought  to  be  true  were  not. 

Having  been  a  non-Catholic  myself 
until  early  manhood,  I  can  understand 
the  viewpoint  of  these  people.  And  most 
of  them,  1  realize,  are  prompted  in  their 
beliefs  not  by  malice,  but  by  grievous 
misunderstanding.  And  I  am  reminded 
of  Christ's  words  to  the  Apostles: 
**. . .  yea,  the  time  cometh,  that  whoso- 
ever killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth 
God  service"  (John  16:2). 

They  sent  me  all  sorts  of  pamphlets 
and  tracts  condemning  the  Catholic 
teaching  on  the  Sacraments,  on  Baptism, 
salvation  and  other  topics.  There  was, 
in  these  pamphlets,  a  remarkable  lack  of 
agreement  as  to  the  "correct"  doctrine. 
They  were  in  accord  only  in  one  thing— 
their  opposition  to  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

1  have  come  a  long  way  since  1  first 
stood  off  and  looked  at  the  Catholic 
Church  through  non-Catholic  eyes.  I  am 
a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  I  can, 
with  knowledge,  reason  and  fairness, 
discuss  both  sides  of  "The  Catholic 
Question." 

I  have  not,  as  my  non-Catholic  friends 
predicted,  lost  the  slightest  degree  of 
religious  freedom.  I  am  not  held  to  my 
faith  by  bonds  of  fear  or  superstition. 
The  Catholic  Church  does  not  corrupt 
the  Scriptures . . .  does  not  deprive  me 
of  direct  access  to  God... does  not  try 
to  substitute  a  man-made  system  for  the 
true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  the 


contrary,  it  has  consistently  taught  what 
I  am  convinced  are  the  true  teachings  of 
Jesus. 

Not  all  of  those  who  heard  Christ's 
words  from  His  own  lips  could  believe 
what  He  said.  Even  many  of  His  dis- 
ciples ". . .  went  back,  and  walked  no 
more  with  Him"  ( John  6 : 67 ) .  It  would, 
therefore,  be  presumptuous  of  me  to 
think  that  all  who  read  this  will  share  my 
conviction  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
"the  church  of  the  Living  God,  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth." 

But  there  are,  I  know,  many  sincere, 
fair-minded  people  who  want  to  know 
the  Catholic  Church  as  it  is— not  as  it 
is  often  misrepresented  to  be.  And  for 
their  benefit,  I  have  written  a  pamphlet 
discussing  many  things  about  the  Catho- 
lic Faith  which  most  disturb  and  confuse 
those  on  the  outside.  A  copy  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  It  will  come  to  you  in  a 
plain  wrapper,  and  nobody  will  call  on 
you.  Write  today  for  Pamphlet  D-43. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
4422  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  Free  Pamphlet  entitled  "I  Wai 
Warned  About  The  Catholic  Church"  D-43 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


.STATE. 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KfllGHTS  of  COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION  BUREAU 


HH22     LINDELL  BLVD. 


LOUIS    8,  MISSOURI 


What's  made  living 


more  fun 


THAN   IT  WAS  SO  YEARS  AGO  *? 


Would  you  say  Electricity?  It's  certainly  done 
wonders  toward  increasing  our  earning  power, 
shortening  our  working  week,  and  removing 
drudgery  through  power  equipment. 

How  about  Engines— all  kinds,  steam  and  in- 
ternal combustion?  Before  the  engine  took  over, 
industry  was  pretty  much  confined  to  a  water 
wheel  on  a  river  bank,  and  travel  was  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  animal  power.  Engines  let 
cities  grow  in  a  desert,  and  ribboned  the  nation 
with  paved  roads. 

Or  maybe  the  Typesetting  Machine,  which  made 
books  and  magazines  really  amazingly  low- 
priced,  has  done  as  much  as  anything  to  better 
living  conditions?  It  certainly  helped  spread 


education,  and  gave  the  poor  man  his  chance. 

But  this  progress  was  possible  only  after  steel 
was  made  plentiful  and  inexpensive.  Only  80 
years  ago  people  knew  steel  mainly  as  needles 
and  knives.  But  the  average  consumption  of  steel 
has  jumped  in  80  years  from  virtually  nothing  to 
1400  pounds  of  steel  every  year  for  every  man, 
woman,  child,  and  newborn  infant  in  this  country. 
And  with  every  additional  pound,  up  goes  our 
standard  of  living. 

If  living  is  to  continue  to  be  more  and  more  fun, 
America  must  build  more  and  more  steel  capacity. 
In  the  last  year,  Republic  Steel  increased  its  capac- 
ity 785,000  tons  and  plans  to  increase  its  total 
capacity  to  12,242,000  tons  by  the  end  of  this  year. 


REPUBLIC  STEELc,  

WORLD'S    WIDEST    RANGE    OF    STANDARD    STEELS    AND    STEEL  PRODUCTS 


MEANWHILE,  BACK  IN  THE  YARD,  the  family  has  fun  cooking  up  more  hamburgers.  Much  of  today's  outdoor  living 

centers  around  the  steel  charcoal  burner,  made  easily  portable  and  long-lasting  with  its  drawn  steel  bowl,  stainless  steel  wire 
grille  and  tubular  steel  legs.  All  are  products  of  Republic  Steel.  Republic's  Steel  and  Tubes  Division  pioneered  the  electric 
resistance  welded   method  of  forming  tubing  from  flat-rolled  steel.  Pound  for  pound,  tubular  construction  is  strongest. 
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9. 


THE  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
FIASCO 


ROBERT  MOSES 

Will  Americans  burrow  underground, 
as  some  civil-defense  experts  propose, 
to  escape  atomic  destruction?  An 
experienced  public-works  administrator 
answers  a  resounding  No! 

ON  JANUARY  7,  1957,  a  bill  known  as 
H.R.  2125  was  introduced  by  the  Chair- 
man on  behalf  of  a  majority  of  the  Military 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  called  for  a  tremendous  nationwide 
shelter  program  to  protect  135,000,000  people, 
100,000,000  in  non-target  and  35,000,000  in  the 
more  densely  populated  areas,  and  for  a  Civil 
Defense  Department  headed  by  a  Secretary  of 
Cabinet  rank.  The  new  Secretary  was  to  have 
very  broad  and  generalized  powers,  but  there 
was  no  hint  of  actual  federal  appropriations,  or 
of  relative  contributions  by  state  and  municipal 
governments. 

The  hearings  on  this  act  in  February  and 
March  produced  plenty  of  glittering  generalities 
indicating  approval  in  principle,  but  also  all 
sorts  of  neatly  phrased  qualifications  and  res- 


ervations, on  the  part  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  not  to  speak  of  the  chief  spon- 
sor, the  Civil  Defense  Administrator.  It  seemed 
impossible,  however,  for  the  Subcommittee  to 
find  out  whether  the  shelter  program— estimated 
by  the  Budget  office  to  cost  twenty  to  thirty 
billions— had  Administration  approval  or 
whether  the  CDA  had  actually  asked  for  such  a 
sum.  This  trifling  matter,  it  appeared,  was  be- 
ing earnestly  studied:  as  of  midsummer  no 
authoritative  conclusions  had  been  reached. 

This  startling  atomic  defense  proposal  seems 
to  have  originated  with  research  engineers  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  pre- 
sented in  early  March  of  this  year  at  a  confer- 
ence sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Fund.  The  substance  of  the  plan  with  illustra- 
tions appeared  in  Life  Magazine  on  March  18, 
1957.  Here  in  summary  are  the  claims  made  by 
the  proponents  of  this  scheme: 

An  adequate  program  of  civil  defense  "could 
save  millions  of  people"  .  .  .  and  "help  pre- 
vent a  war." 

The  most  practical  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
by  dual-use  projects  consisting  of  "stout 
shelters  .  .  .  well  equipped  and  provisioned 
and  easily  accessible  to  all  people." 

Evacuation  of  populations  is  not  practical- 
permanent  defense  means  shelters. 
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Deep  basements,  subways,  etc.  can  be  devel- 
oped into  shelters. 

Family  shelters  are  needed  within  homes. 

There  must  be  a  generous  and  perhaps  ex- 
clusive federal  cash  subsidy  for  such  house 
shelters  as  well  as  "favorable  financing." 

There  must  also  be  federal  subsidies  for  ade- 
quate warning  systems,  a  public  network,  etc. 

The  valuable  assets  of  the  country  must  be 
dispersed. 

There  must  be  easier  credit  for  highways,  in- 
cluding new  "broad  high-speed  roads  beyond 
those  now  required,"  to  help  the  process  of 
dispersal  of  population. 

Stockpiles  of  medical  supplies,  foods,  etc.  must 
be  accumulated. 

Certain  strategic  urban  areas  must  be  com- 
pletely redeveloped  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  great  fires. 

A  new  department  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  established  to  pro- 
vide guidance  and  subsidies.  * 

The  cost  of  this  program  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  estimated  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  $24  billion,  or  10  per  cent  of  the 
entire  defense  budget  for  the  next  six  years. 

LAME  DUCKS  AND  HOGWASH 

PERHAPS  I  ought  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  am  no  expert  on  atomic  energy.  My 
only  official  connection  is  with  its  ultimate  pos- 
sibilities as  an  economic  competitor  to  hydro- 
electric power.  I  don't  quarrel  with  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  given  the  public  about  the 
effects  of  atomic  bombs  or  guided  missiles— that 
is,  the  amount,  degree,  rapidity,  and  horror  of 
destruction.  It's  an  unpleasant  picture— an  appall- 
ing mushroom  rising  above  deserted  streets,  fol- 
lowed by  intolerable  concussions,  reaching  down 
to  frightened,  half-blind  people  huddled  in  war- 
rens and  tunnels  and  waiting  for  weeks  or 
months  for  the  all-clear  signal,  only  to  emerge 
and  witness  a  scene  of  hopeless  devastation. 

I  think,  however,  tnat  with  the  advice  and 
aid  of  competent  engineers  and  executives  I  have 
learned  over  the  years  something  about  public 
works.  It  is  for  this  group  then,  rather  than 
as  an  individual,  that  I  shall  speak. 

My  colleagues  and  I  don't  argue  with  the  con- 


M  AGAZINE 

elusion  that  there  is  presently  no  effective  civil 
defense  agency.  People  who  have  been  running 
what  little  there  is  in  Washington  and  in  most 
of  our  states  and  cities  have  not  been  competent 
or  persuasive,  and  they  don't  seem  to  have  much 
public  standing  anywhere. 

Topnotch  people  are  required,  not  lame-duck 
politicians,  retired  military  men,  and  publicity 
hounds.  If  this  is  indeed  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern, why  do  we  turn  it  over  to  Nero  Wolves, 
addlepated  inventors,  fuss-budgets,  bird  watchers, 
supernumeraries,  and  uniformed  pensioners? 
Recently  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tor, responsible  for  establishing  a  workable  sys- 
tem, having  accomplished  nothing,  disappeared 
into  the  diplomatic  limbo  or,  if  you  like  euphe- 
misms, was  promoted  to  an  Ambassadorship. 

My  colleagues  and  I  also  agree  that  there  has 
not  been  a  sustained,  comprehensive  educational 
program.  The  military  strategists  and  statesmen 
could  give  the  people  a  great  deal  more  infor- 
mation. It  might  or  might  not  be  effective.  If, 

however,  you  stress  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  de- 
struction too  much,  you 
^V^*  may  frighten  people  to 

lulll  death.  If  you  give  them 

"A*Al  every  harrowing  detail 

NjY//  they  may  become  hys- 

umP  terical,    cynical,  indif- 

JaTU  ferent,  or  antagonistic. 

\P[  ^Z>y~         N°  one  knows.   Of  all 
— ry^  ff\      tne  many  unsupported 
claims    of    the  shelter 
school,  however,  the  stupidest  is  that  abandon- 
ing our  way  of  life  and  crawling  into  cellars  will 
terrify  the  enemy  and  thus  prevent  war. 

In  Nevil  Shute's  novel,  On  the  Beach,  the 
last  humans  Down  Under  have  a  few  weeks  to 
live  after  the  Atomic  War  has  wiped  out  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  precise  period  remaining 
to  them  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
They  are  soothed  by  the  possession  of  suicide 
pills  ready  when  the  first  warnings  of  radiation 
sickness  are  felt.  In  any  event,  the  time  is  too 
short  for  preparation  or  moaning  at  the  bar. 
Mr.  Shute  may  or  may  not  be  a  major  prophet. 
He  is  certainly  right  in  ignoring  the  possibilities 
of  a  shelter  program. 

As  to  the  claim  that  the  present  or  some  other 
entirely  separate  defense  organization,  preferably 
of  Cabinet  rank,  ought  to  be  set  up  apart  from 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  long-established  agencies,  I  doubt  that 
it  has  the  slightest  validity.   As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  we  need  no  separate  civil  defense  adminis- 
tration. The  present  one  ought  to  be  abolished. 
Ah  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  can  do  the 
job  much  better  through  ordinary  departmental 
channels.  How  can  any  honest  mind  deny  that 
civil  defense  is  a  branch  of  military  defense  and 
that  the  Department  ol  Defense  is  responsible 
for  both  of  these  interwoven  and  indistinguish- 
able activities? 

The  object  of  consolidating  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  the  various  competing  and  overlap- 
ping agencies  which  protect  us  in  time  of  war 
was  to  produce  unity,  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
one  big  plan.  Why  not  stick  to  this  idea?  Why 
create  more  agencies  to  fragment  the  work  and 
make  life  theoretically  easier  for  the  little 
bureaucrats  in  and  out  of  mufti?  Why  all  this 
sophistry  about  the  distinction  between  civilian 
and  other  defense?  In  the  end,  who  will  watch 
these  watchmen  and  co-ordinate  these  coordina- 
tors? Do  we  need  a  Third  Hoover  Commission 
to  straighten  them  out? 

SOMETHING    FOR    OUR  MONEY 

AS  TO  multi-purpose  arrangements,  in- 
cluding stockpiling,  if  anything  is  going 
to  be  done  on  the  municipal  level,  it  should  be  on 
at  least  a  dual  basis.  By  that  I  mean  that  what- 
ever money  is  spent  should  be  spent  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  something  useful  immediately, 
even  if  there  is  no  atomic  attack.  I  would  include 
in  this  category  such  facilities  as  new  wings  for 
hospitals,  health  centers,  and  similar  institu- 
tions, which  could  be  helpful  in  any  emergency. 
They  could  be  used  meanwhile  by  hospitals, 
health  departments,  and  the  Red  Cross. 

We  regard  all  dispersion  plans  as  so  much 
hogwash.  When  I  say  "we,"  I  mean  the  people 
involved  in  public  works.  We  know  that  you 
can't  evacuate  cities  in  a  short  time  on  the 
basis  of  any  warning  system,  however  effective. 
You  cannot  get  the  inhabitants  quickly  out  of 
town  without  killing  and  maiming  more  in  the 
process  than  would  be  lost  or  wounded  in  the 
explosions,  fires,  concussions,  and  fallout.  This 
also  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  majority 
of  members  of  the  Military  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  as  distinguished  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Science,  the  Budget 
Bureau  and— by  presumption— the  President. 

The  suburbs  are  already  nearly  filled  up. 
Would  the  civil  defense  planners  wreck  their 
life  and  economy?  State  parks  near  cities  are 
largely  restricted  to  day  usage.  Would  the  dis- 
persionists  turn  them  into  dormitories  without 


bed  or  board,  where  refugees  would  sizzle  or 
freeze  in  the  open?  Those  of  us  who  establish 
and  operate  such  places  are  never  consulted  by 
the  strategists  who  propose  to  guide  the  sui<  idal 
lemmings  into  the  sea. 

We  haven't  been  idle  as  far  as  this  problem 
is  concerned.  Our  great  nationally  inspired 
highway  program,  for  example,  is  moving  along, 
slowly  no  doubt,  but  moving.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  realized  in  the  time  promised,  in  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  are  formidable.  The  greatest  obstacle  is  the 
one  which  has  been  stressed  the  least— moving 
people  off  the  rights-of-way  so  as  to  get  the  land 

cleared  and  construction 
started.  People  don't 
like  to  move.  Politicians 
don't  like  to  move  them, 
especially  not  on  the  eve 
of  an  election— and  we 
are  always  on  the  eve 
of  an  election. 

In  several  states  am- 
bitious political  leaders 
are  already  talking  of 
putting  volunteer  civil 
defense  workers  in  the 
non-competitive  civil 
service,  insuring  them 
against  every  mishap 
and  otherwise  extend- 
ing the  sheltering  arms 
of  security.  What  a 
dream  of  patronage! 
And  think  of  the  social  possibilities.  Every  pretty 
girl  who  sits  next  to  a  political  leader  at  dinner 
could  turn  up  next  day  as  a  captain  of  sky 
watchers  or  a  shelter  hostess. 

In  our  present  peacetime  arterial  construction 
program  we  are  of  course  trying  to  get  people 
and  goods  smoothly  in  and  out  of  big  towns, 
as  well  as  around  them.  We  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  genuine  national  system  of  roads  which 
will  be  used  for  civil  as  well  as  defense  purposes. 
But  even  when  our  entire  arterial  system  is 
finished,  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  there  will 
still  be  no  remote  possibility  of  moving  large 
numbers  of  people  simultaneously  out  of  any 
big  city,  and  no  refuges  for  them  to  go  to. 
Too  many  vehicles;  too  many  people;  no  place 
to  hide.  Even  the  present  huge  highwa)  program 
—which  runs  to  $100  billion,  $50  billion  for 
expressways  and  other  new  features,  and  $50 
billion  for  conventional  work— will  not  do  that. 

Look  at  the  signs  which  were  put  up  in  a 
dozen  states  on  the  parkways  and  main  arteries, 
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S *L}dng  that  in  the  event  of  atomic  attack  the 
military  and'  police  would  take  over.  These 
billboards  were  nonsensical  and  they  soon 
bec  ame  a  joke.  In  most  places  they  were  quietly 
taken  dow  n  on  the  excuse  that  it  was  time  to 
repair  them,  but  they  were  never  put  back. 

I  lie  key  strategic  places  of  congestion  in  all 
big  cities  are  at  the  water  crossings  and  main 
streets.  W  ithin  half  an  hour  after  an  atomic 
alarm  had  been  sounded,  not  only  would  these 
bottlenecks  be  completely  choked  up,  but  there 
would  be  devastation  due  merely  to  people  and 
cars  being  run  down.  All  you  need  now  on  any 
of  the  main  arteries  when  there  is  a  heavy  load 
is  to  have  one  car  break  down.  In  spite  of  all 
we  have  done  with  turnouts,  widening,  accelerat- 
ing and  decelerating  lanes,  and  other  ingenious 
de\  ices,  if  one  car  breaks  down,  others  pile  up 
and  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  police  to  dis- 
entangle them. 

This  is  no  longer  true  exclusively  on  fine  sum- 
mer days,  holidays,  and  at  commuting  hours.  It 
may  happen  at  any  time.  On  the  Southern  State 
Parkway  on  Long  Island,  for  example,  the  most- 
used  parkway  in  the  world,  we  have  our  own 
police  and  we  know  exactly  what  goes  on.  We 
know  what  can  be  done  in  an  emergency.  But 
on  this  route  there  are  emergencies  all  day  long 
and  throughout  the  night. 

The  truth  is  that  nobody  really  knows  any- 
thing reliable  about  motoring  habits.  They 
change  too  fast.  Just  try  to  figure  out  whether 
a  motorist  is  going  north  or  south,  headed  for 
upstate  or  downstate,  east  or  west.  The  origin- 
and-destination  poll-takers  tell  us  that  heavy 
traffic  is  going  to  be  in  a  certain  direction  for 
a  definite  number  of  hours.  Then  you  find  out 
in  midwinter  that  it  is  exactly  the  other  way 
around.  We  don't  know  why.  Lots  of  people 
work  in  plants,  live  in  town.  We  do  know  this 
much:  any  thought  that  you  can  evacuate  a 
large  population  in  a  short  time  from  any  large 
city,  even  if  you  have  a  place  to  move  them  to, 
is  so  much  moonshine.  No  experienced,  respon- 
sible official  will  advocate  it.  If  you  don't  have 
responsibility,  you  can  advocate  anything. 

LIVING   LIKE   A  MOLE 

MY  COLLEAGUES  and  I  regard  any 
shelter  program— such  as  advocated  in 
Congress,  by  Life,  and  by  CD  officials-as  un- 
workable, except  as  it  applies  to  extension  and 
adaptation  of  existing  sub-surface  facilities,  such 
as  subway  stations.  We  think  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  if  we  could  get  a  reasonable  amount  of 
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money  from  Washington  toward  building  what 
would  in  effect  be  a  continuous  underground 
system  of  walks  in  certain  strategic  parts  of  New 
York  City— the  midtown  area,  the  Battery  at 
Lower  Manhattan,  the  City  Hall  area,  the 
Brooklyn  Civic  Center,  where  we  now  have 
mezzanines  which  could  be  extended  for  miles. 
You  could  have  stores  underground.  People 
would  be  kept  off  the  streets  and  away  from 
traffic.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  an  old 
railroad  right-of-way  underground  could  be 
transformed  into  a  mezzanine  walk  from  Grand 
Central  Station  all  the  way  to  Rockefeller 
Center.  That  might  be  done.  It  wouldn't  cost 
much,  and  would  be  useful  even  if  there  never 
were  a  catastrophe. 

This  type  of  useful  dual  or  multi-purpose 
underground  walk  might  work  in  many  other 
cities.  When  it  comes  to  private  or  public  under- 
ground garages,  however,  the  cost  is  staggering. 
Let  me  give  you  one  illustration.  We  are  plan- 
ning a  Performing  Arts  Center  in  the  Lincoln 
Square  Slum  Clearance  project  on  the  West 
Side  of  Manhattan.  One  question  was  the  cost 
of  an  underground  garage.  This  garage  had  to 
extend  under  new  city  parks  and  under  the 
campus  of  Fordham  University,  to  which  most 
of  the  students  will  come  by  rapid  transit. 

Parking,  however,  is  a  serious  problem  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center— with  the  new  Metro- 
politan Opera,  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
Juilliard  Music  School,  and  what  not.  Our 
engineers  recommended  a  seven-hundred-car, 
two-level  garage.  The  federal  government  is 
asked  to  pay  two-thirds,  the  city  a  third  of  the 
cost.  We  shall  be  able  to  amortize  the  city's 
third,  but  not  the  two-thirds  which  represents 
Uncle  Sam's  contribution.  The  lowest  estimate 
we  have  been  able  to  get  from  responsible 
builders  is  $4,500,000.  Just  apply  that  estimate 
of  over  $6,000  per  car-space  to  the  nation-wide 
shelter  schemes  which  have  been  glibly 
advocated,  think  about  it  a  bit,  and  figure  out 
what  you  are  going  to  use  for  money. 

Then  there  is  the  idea  of  meeting  the  civil 
defense  problem  by  drastic  zoning  regulations. 
Some  of  us  have  repeatedly  urged  in  the  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission  that  the  zoning 
resolution  require  additional  loading  and  park- 
ing facilities  in  all  new  office  buildings  and 
big  apartments.  We  have  talked  some  progres- 
sive builders,  like  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
into  this.  Most  builders,  however,  are  not  open 
to  reason,  threats,  or  prophecies  of  doom.  They 
emphatically  oppose  anything  expensive.  The 
last  time  we  offered  a  very  mild  amendment  to 
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the  Zoning  Ordinance  which  took,  care  of  about 
one-fourth  of  the  problem  (that  is  the  problem 
of  current  growth,  not  the  problem  of  antici- 
pating an  atomic  attack),  we  got  licked  in  the 
governing  body  of  the  city  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

We  don't  think  there  is  a  chance  of  getting 
anything  substantial  done  by  bringing  zoning  to 
the  aid  of  civil  defense.  We  shall  no  doubt 
attempt  it  again  in  New  York  through  sheer 
stubbornness.  And  the  result  will  be  just  about 
the  same  in  practically  every  municipality  in  the 
country,  with  a  very  few  honorable  exceptions. 
Even  in  cities  where  there  is  a  strong  press,  and 
genuine  citizen  leadership,  the  local  officials 
don't  want  to  run  up  budgets.  The  real-estate 
people  want  to  cash  in  on  every  inch  of  land. 


I  talked  the  other  day  to  a  man  who  is  putting 
up  a  big  new  office  building  in  New  York,  by 
and  large  a  very  decent,  progressive  citizen, 
though  not  the  kind  who  is  aching  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake  for  a  cause.  He  wants  to  make  an 
honest  dollar.  He  gave  me  the  cost  of  building 
under  the  existing  zoning  and  other  regulations 
governing  basement  parking  facilities,  the  cost 
as  it  would  be  if  the  amendments  we  proposed 
had  been  adopted,  and  the  cost  if  civil  defense 
shelters  were  added.  He  said  the  differences  were 
so  great  that  he  would  bitterly  oppose  any 
change  in  the  rules.  In  fact  he  said  that  he 
would  not  build  his  building  at  all  if  compelled 
to  provide  adequate  parking  to  avoid  further 
street  congestion,  not  to  speak  of  costly  shelters. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  broader  aspects 
of  municipal  and  regional  planning,  public 
and  private.  Every  phase  and  aspect  of  present- 
day  urban  living  and  working;  every  inheritance, 
possession,  and  investment;  every  business 
activity  and  expansion  in  a  competitive  society; 
every  personal  exercise  of  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness— all  these  would  be  revolution- 
ized if  we  adopted  an  urban  decentralization 
and  dispersion  philosophy,  a  shelter  psychology, 
and  a  conviction  that  we  are  living  only  on 


borrowed  time.  Why  not  go  all  the  way?  Let's 
draw  up  new  laws,  codes,  and  a  constitution  to 
organize  for  the  good  rabbit-and-mole  life  of 
the  future.  No  Russian  commissar,  no  Com- 
munist planner  ever  dreamed  up  anything  as 
distasteful  to  individual  freedom  and  as  destruc- 
tive of  democracy. 

Cost  figures  given  by  the  shelter  advocates 
don't  square  with  our  experience  in  building 
underground,  in  whatever  kind  of  structure. 
Today  in  the  housing  field  we  have  reached  a 
point  in  half  of  the  municipalities  of  the  coun- 
try at  which  the  so-called  middle-income  people 
can't  get  places  to  live.  Why?  It  costs  too  much. 

In  order  to  achieve  something  like  a  rental 
of  $18  to  $20  a  room  in  New  York,  or  any  other 
large  city,  you  must  have  government  subsidies 
—usually  large  subsidies.  These  may  take  the 
form  of  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  federal  or  state 
governments,  or  of  writing  down  the  cost  of 
land.  In  order  to  arrive  at  such  a  rental,  you 
have  to  build  on  the  cheapest  land,  and  after 
the  other  write-downs  you  need  a  tax  subsidy 
of  at  least  50  per  cent.  If  you  added  to  the 
present  cost  another  25  or  30  per  cent  for 
shelters,  building  for  people  of  middle  income 
would  become  absolutely  prohibitive. 

I  don't  knowr  exactly  what  the  price  of  shelters 
would  have  added  to  the  cost  of  a  big  suburban 
housing  development  like  Levittown  on  Long 
Island.  This  project  resulted  in  a  very  rapid 
concentration  of  population  where  there  had 
previously  been  a  few  farms.  Shortly  there  will 
be  20,000  houses  and  80,000  people  on  what 
were  once  five  farms  with  about  thirty  tenants. 

Shelters  would  add  at  least  20  per  cent  to  the 
cost,  and  veterans  who  have  gone  out  to  such 
subdivisions  have  already  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  assessment  coming  to  them  for 
schools,  drainage,  trunk  sewers,  paving,  water, 
recreation,  and  what-not,  which  they  never 
anticipated.  Impulsive  shelter  advocates  lightly 
add  the  cost  of  fully-equipped  underground 
shelters  to  the  present  assessments  and  assume 
that  financing  will  somehow  be  taken  care  of  by 
magic  and  sleight-of-hand. 

ACREAGE    ALWAYS  WINS 

ALL  this  shelter  system  might,  of  course,  be 
paid  for  by  the  federal  government.  It  is 
a  cinch  that  the  cost  is  not  going  to  be  met  by 
the  owners  of  small  houses,  or  by  tenants  w  ho 
pay  rent,  or  by  municipalities,  almost  all  of 
which  are  up  against  deficits.  Nor  will  the  stales 
do  it,  since  most  states  have  only  a  few  big  cities 
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but  an  immense,  conservative,  anti-urban  hin- 
terland. Pit  acreage  against  people,  and  in  such 
fights  acreage  always  wins.  The  people  who  live 
in  the  great  open  spaces  are  not  interested  in 
having  their  taxes  increased  in  order  to  build 
shelters  for  big  cities  and  suburbs. 

If  the  President  and  the  majority  in  Congress 
are  intent  on  cutting  or  tapering  off  the  federal 
housing  assistance  program  and  keeping  the 
CD  budget  to  a  minimum— the  only  possible 
sources  of  Civil  Defense  bomb  shelter  aid— 
what  makes  the  shelter  boosters  think  the  recent 
favorable  Military  Operations  Subcommittee 
vote  and  other  gestures  really  mean  anything? 
The  Civil  Defense  Administration's  appropria- 
tion request  for  1958  was  SI 80,000,000,  twice  the 
1957  appropriation.  It  was  cut  to  S40,000,000 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  A 
large  segment  of  the  press  endorses  both  civil 
defense  spending  and  drastic,  uncompromising 
economy.  All  this  is  just  another  example  of 
the  ambivalence  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
national  government,  which  confuses  governors 
and  mayors,  perplexes  the  press,  and  leaves  loyal 
citizens  without  guidance  or  leadership. 

As  for  improved  communication  to  detect 
atomic  attack,  we  think  a  great  deal  has  already 
been  done  by  the  radio  and  television  people, 
and  of  course  by  the  armed  forces.  Without 
going  overboard  to  endorse  the  military  mind, 
or  reported  classified  radiological  information 
not  open  to  public  scrutiny,  we  believe  that 
those  who  guard  our  frontiers  and  the  vault 
above  us— who  invent  the  instruments  of  detec- 
tion and  launch  our  own  ingenious  and  dia- 
bolical weapons  of  retaliation— will  not  fail  us, 
and  that  we  may  continue  to  live,  wrork,  and 
hope  on  the  surface  and  not  burrow  under- 
ground like  troglodytes.  The  rest  lies  with 
diplomatic  peace  negotiations,  faith,  prayer,  and 
the  men  of  the  cloth,  not  with  dispersionists 
and  shelter  diggers. 

we're  not  going 
underground 

AS  FOR  firebreaks  in  urban  areas,  these 
also  are  impractical.  We  have  the  devil's 
own  time  getting  limited,  narrow  rights-of-way 
for  the  arterial  program  in  the  cities  and 
suburbs,  even  though  they  are  largely  paid  for 
by  the  federal  and  state  governments.  The  new 
expressway  system  is  90  per  cent  federal  and  10 
per  cent  state.  Talk  about  mowing  down  build- 
ings for  firebreaks  to  anticipate  atomic  attack 
is  simply  hot  air.  As  for  starting  a  great  big 
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urban  demonstration  program  in  Washington 
itself,  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  terriblv 
impressive  around  the  United  States.  A  good 
many  people  think  Washington  is  expendable. 

In  addition  to  cost,  consider  briefly  the  time 
schedule  for  a  national  shelter  program.  It 
would  take  not  five  or  six  years,  as  has  been 
stated  by  the  proponents,  but  nearer  twenty 
years.  No  major  arterial  improvement  todav.  no 
comprehensive  housing  improvement  in  any  city 
involving  slum  clearance,  is  accomplished  even 
by  the  ablest  people  in  less  than  five  years.  That 
is  rule  of  thumb. 

As  to  volunteer  civil  defense  organizations, 
the  only  municipal  agency  I  know  of  which  can 
effectively  serve  to  direct  volunteers  is  the  fire 
department.  At  relatively  small  expense  it  could 
assume  this  responsibility.  In  each  fire  house, 
for  example,  the  municipality  could  add  one  or 
two  trained  firemen  who  would  be  responsible 
full-time  for  organizing  volunteer  neighborhood 
workers.  The  regular  fire  force  is  always  the 
chief  instrument  in  catastrophes  involving  explo- 
sions, fires,  and  similar  disasters.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  offing  an  immense  amount  of 
generous,  patriotic,  and  potentially  competent 
volunteer  effort  which  can  be  recruited  for  a 
sane,  balanced,  respected  program  under  experi- 
enced professional  direction.  Such  talent  need 
not  be  discouraged. 

The  silly  citv  drills  ballvhooed  bv  local  Civil 
Defense  heads  have  undermined  public  respect 
and  increased  the  harmless  stock  of  ribald  stories. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  pay  no  attention 
to  these  exhibitions.  Ambitious  officials  get  their 
pictures  taken  in  helmets  and  armbands.  A  few 
pacificists  who  refuse  to  dive  into  cellars  and 
subway  kiosks,  and  some  pathetic  bums  too  poor 
to  repair  to  a  legitimate  gin  mill,  are  arrested 
for  failure  to  co-operate. 

We  shall  have  to  live  with  this  problem  some- 
how or  other.  We  are  not  going  underground. 
We  shall  not  evacuate  and  disperse.  We  shall 
not  change  our  way  of  life.  The  sane  people  of 
the  countrv  will  not  take  this  threat  seriously 
enough  to  support  a  fantastic  national  under- 
ground escapist  program,  costing  between  twenty 
and  thirty  billion  dollars  at  a  time  when  the 
insistent  demand  is  for  retrenchment  and 
economv.  A  well-balanced,  modest,  experi- 
mental, multi-purpose  civil  defense  shelter 
program  under  the  right  auspices  might  accomp- 
lish something.  The  problem  should  be  up  to 
the  established  Department  of  Defense,  which 
is  supposed  to  protect  us  against  attack  and 
launch  the  counter-offensive. 


Bv  the  Rev.  Trevor  Huddleston,  C.R. 
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Drawings  by  Joseph  Bertelli 


The  Huddleston  Jazz  Band 


A  teen-ager  who  dreamed  of  playing  the 
trumpet  and  an  Anglican  monk  who  was 
determined  to  dent  the  South  African  color 
barrier  turn  jazz  into  a  lively  crusade. 

IT  ALL  started,  really,  with  Yehudi  Men- 
uhin.  He  had  come  from  the  United  States 
to  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  South  Africa, 
and,  typically,  had  insisted  on  playing  to  an 
African  audience— an  audience  which,  otherwise, 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  hearing  him.  As 
we  drove  out  of  Johannesburg  to  the  church  in 
Sophiatown— the  black  district  which  most  peo- 
ple would  describe  as  a  slum,  but  which  to  me 
is  home— he  turned  and  said:  "Remember, 
Father,  it  was  the  Negro  jazz  bands  which  first 
broke  the  color  bar  in  America.  .  .  ." 

About  four  years  later,  when  I  had  left  Sophia- 
town  and  was  living  at  another  of  our  missions 
in  Johannesburg,  Menuhin's  words  came  back 
to  me  with  strange  and  persistent  force.  I  was 
in  my  office  one  morning  when  Hugh  walked  in. 
He  was  one  of  the  smallest  boys  in  the  school  and 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  and  attractive.  His 


home  was  Alexandra  Township,  a  compact  but 
densely  populated  African  suburb  just  outside 
Johannesburg:  a  place  where  80,000  of  Johannes- 
burg's black  labor  force  made  their  homes.  I 
know  it  well. 

I  know  its  streets,  dusty,  rutted,  and  teeming 
with  children.  I  know  its  crowded  back  yards  and 
the  hundreds  of  corrugated-iron  shacks  which 
serve  as  houses.  And  I  know,  too,  the  many  little 
groups  of  teen-age  lads  called  "tsotsis,"  who  stand 
or  squat  all  day  at  the  corners  dicing  and  rotting 
away  in  idleness,  or,  at  night  prowling  like  wolf 
packs  and  pouncing  from  the  darkness  with 
knives  in  their  hands.  You  don't  have  too  much 
respect  for  human  life  or  human  dignity  in 
Alexandra,  because  nobody  cares  what  happens 
to  Alexandra  anyway. 

Hugh's  father,  a  fine  man,  was  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  African  social  workers  in  that 
area— and  a  sculptor  in  his  spare  time.  And 
Hugh  was  in  his  early  days  at  our  high  school— 
St.  Peters,  Rosetteunthe.  So  he  walked  into  my 
office,  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  my  chair,  pulled  at 
each  of  his  fingers  till  the  joints  cracked  (a  sign, 
always,  of  embarrassment),  then  suddenly  took 
my  hand  in  his  and  said,  "Father,  I  want  a 
trumpet.  .  .  ."  Before  I  could  say  anything  he 
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went  on,  "You  see,  Father,  I  know  I  can  be  a 
musician— any  kind  of  a  musician— classic  or  jazz 
—but  specially  jazz.  Like  Louis  Armstrong.  My 
father  won't  believe  I  mean  it.  But  I'm  serious, 
Father.  Can't  you  get  me  a  trumpet,  Father?  I 
want  one— too  much!" 

I  forget  exactly  how  I  answered  him.  Some- 
thing about  its  being  very  expensive,  but  per- 
haps I'd  be  able  to  see  about  it  one  day.  I 
honestly  don't  think— God  forgive  me— that  I  in- 
tended to  think  about  it  again.  But  I  had 
reckoned  without  Hugh.  A  few  days  later  I 
heard  that  he  was  sick  and  went  to  see  him  in 
his  dormitory.  He  was  there  alone,  not  very  sick, 
I  must  admit,  but  sick  enough  to  give  those  eyes 
of  his,  always  so  lovely,  an  added,  irresistible 
appeal.  I  said  nothing  to  him,  but  on  my  way 
back  from  the  city  that  morning  I  stopped  off  at  a 
music  store  and  asked  the  price  of  a  trumpet.  My 
luck  was  in.  There  was  a  second-hand  instrument 
going  for  £15  (about  $42).  I  knew  I  had  that 
much  money  in  some  fund  or  other,  and  without 
stopping  to  lose  my  nerve  I  bought  the  trumpet 
and  took  it  straight  back  to  Hugh.  That  was 
sufficient  reward. 

As  soon  as  he  was  well,  Hugh  began  practicing, 
and  for  two  months  I  wondered  what  in  Heaven's 
name  had  induced  me  to  get  such  an  instrument. 
For  the  one  thing  about  a  trumpet  you  can  be 
sure  of  is  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  will  be  heard. 
There  was  another  and  deeper  reason  for  my 
anxiety— would  any  small  boy  persevere  through 
all  the  dreary  hours  of  practice,  when  it  must 
seem  as  if  the  Louis  Armstrongs  of  this  world  are 
born  and  not  made? 

And  then— so  obvious,  but  somehow  so  un- 
expected—other boys  beside  Hugh  came  to  my 
office  and  said,  "We  want  to  learn  an  instru- 
ment." And  it  began. 

THE   URGE  TO  BEG 

I BELONG  to  a  monastic  order  and  there- 
fore, since  I  have  taken  the  vow  of  poverty,  I 
have  no  money  of  my  own.  If  a  jazz  band  was  to 
materialize  I  would  have  to  beg  the  instruments 
or  the  money  to  buy  them  with  or  both.  In  fact 
it  took  me  two  years  to  get  all  the  instruments 
we  needed;  two  years  during  which  the  urge  to 
beg  was  so  insistent  that  it  was  almost  like  the 
urge  to  drink  or  narcotics— at  least  I  suppose  so. 
But  I  was  lucky. 

There  was  the  drum  set,  for  instance.  We 
didn't  have  very  high  ambitions  at  first;  just  a 
single  bass  drum  and  something  to  hit  it  with 
would  do.  And  one  afternoon  a  friend  of  mine, 


a  European  woman  who  had  served  on  the  mis- 
sion committee,  gave  me  a  lift  in  her  car.  "I 
want  a  drum,"  I  said.  And  before  she  could  ask 
too  much  I  was  explaining  the  whole  thing  to 
her,  trying  to  make  her  catch  the  vision  I  had 
caught  from  Menuhin— the  vision  of  African  jazz 
bands  as  a  way  to  freedom. 

"But  I'm  off  to  England  in  three  days,"  she 
said. 

"Well,  you  can  bring  that  drum  to  the  Priory 
before  you  go— please." 

And,  within  a  lew  hours,  she  drove  up  to 
our  gates  and  unloaded  a  magnificent,  deep- 
throated,  booming  bass.  We  were  getting  started. 

But  I  did  not  know  then  just  what  vaulting 
ambitions  would  grip  the  boys  when  once  they 
saw  instruments  of  their  own;  when  once  I  had 
opened  the  door  to  that  new  world  which,  for 
all  of  them  until  then,  had  lain  behind  the 
plate-glass  windows  of  music  stores  or  the  glossy 
pages  of  magazines.  To  hold  in  your  hands  a 
golden  trumpet;  to  twang  the  strings  of  a  curved 
and  polished  bass— that  is  an  unspeakably  won- 
derful and  exhilarating  experience.  But  the  cost, 
particularly  the  cost  of  saxophones,  was  a  bit 
frightening. 

I  had  tea  one  afternoon  with  a  woman  whom  I 
knew  to  be  interested  in  African  problems.  I 
dared  to  mention  my  dream.  "A  saxophone? 
How  much  would  that  be?"  And  then  would 
come  the  long  weeks  of  suspense,  wondering 
whether  she  had  really  cared,  whether  she  was 
ready  to  help  still,  and  the  kids,  waiting,  not  too 
patiently,  for  the  next  mad  moment  when  a  new 
instrument  would  arrive.  I  would  have  to  screw 
up  my  courage  to  telephone  and  find  out— oh!  so 
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tactfully— whether  in  fact  the  promise  had  been 
remembered. 

Some  of  the  smaller  instruments  like  the  clari- 
nets came  to  hand  more  easily.  I  made  friends 
with  a  musical  instrument  dealer  in  town  who 
kept  any  likely  second-hand  instrument  for  me 
and  sometimes  even  gave  it  to  me.  So  we  got  a 
battered  old  saxophone,  a  second-hand  side- 
drum,  a  strong-bass  which  I  brought  back  one 
memorable  morning  strapped  to  the  top  of  our 
small  car.  And  all  the  time  the  kids  were  learn- 
ing, using  every  spare  minute,  teaching  them- 
selves by  ear,  preparing  for  the  day  of  their 
first  public  performance  to  the  school. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  that  the  African 
boy  in  the  city  listens  to  jazz  whenever  he  can. 
Of  course,  he  very  rarely  has  a  phonograph  of 
his  own.  But  there  are  shops  in  Johannesburg, 
strangely  assorted  as  to  their  merchandise,  often 
owned  by  Indians  or  Chinese,  where,  from  early 
in  the  morning  till  late  at  night,  through  a  mass 
of  old  bicycle  wheels  or  an  odd  mixture  of 
medicines  and  tniiti  (African  herbs),  the  strains 
of  "bop"  and  "Dixie"  meet  and  mingle  with  the 
crisp  high-veld  air.  And  outside  those  shops,  in 
the  "native"  quarter  of  the  city  or  at  the  corner 
of  the  Township  Street,  there  will  be  a  small 
crowd  of  African  youngsters  listening:  their 
bodies  swaying,  their  feet  tap-tapping— and  some- 
times, when  the  music  is  too  wonderful,  they 
will  join  hands  and  dance. 

Frequently  in  Sophiatown,  that  dusty  outpost 
of  urban  Africa,  you  will  hear  "Satchmo's"  horn 
and  see  the  rhythm  of  many  brown,  bare  feet. 
Yes,  the  African  boy  can  tell  you,  generally,  all 
about  the  latest  techniques  in  America,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  develop  them.  Even  now  as 
I  write  this  article  in  the  United  States,  I  have 
before  me  an  air-mail  letter  from  Hugh  himself. 
It  came  yesterday  and  he  wrote: 

How's  the  States?  .  .  .  How  I  wish  I  were 
you,  Father.  I  don't  think  me  and  you'll  ever 
meet  again  unless  you  come  to  South  Africa. 
...  I  will  be  happy  if  you  could  get  me  a  jazz 
pen-pal  over  that  side,  especially  one  who  is 
interested  in  bop.  My  favorites  are  Charlie 
Parker,  Dizzy  Cillespie,  Lee  Konitz,  Oscar 
Peterson,  Lester  Young.  If  you  could  get  me 
their  records,  I  will  be  much  obliged.  .  .  . 

It  is  from  gramophone  records  that  the  band 
gets  its  only  real  idea  of  how  jazz  ought  to  be 
played— records  which  are  far  too  expensive  to  be 
theirs  in  any  number  and  which  are  played 
ragged  from  overuse.  Now  that  I  am  recalled  to 
England,  it  won't  be  too  easy  to  meet  Hugh's 
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longings,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  perhaps  some- 
one in  America  will  see  this  and  be  interested 
enough  to  find  a  way  to  help. 

FIRST  PERFORMANCE 

IT  WAS  a  full  year  from  the  moment  when 
I  bought  that  trumpet  to  the  first  performance 
of  the  band.  By  that  time,  although  Hugh  was 
the  pioneer,  Ceorge,  the  drummer,  had  taken 
over  the  leadership  of  the  band;  and  George  was 
the  living  proof  that  my  theories  really  worked. 
He  had  been,  in  his  first  three  years,  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  kids  in  the  school,  had  escaped 
expulsion  more  than  once  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
and  had  the  reputation  (one  which  I  have  no 
doubt  he  greatly  prized)  of  being  really  tough. 
If  ever  there  was  an  embryo  "tsotsi"  it  was 
George.  ("Tsotsi,"  significantly  enough,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  "zoot  suit"  and  is  used  to  describe 
the  gangster  or  hoodlum  of  the  African  town- 
ships who  is  distinguished  by  his  clothes  as  well 
as  by  his  habits.)  But  once  the  big  drum  arrived, 
and  George  took  charge  of  it— and  the  band— his 
whole  character  began  to  change.  He  was  a  born 
leader.  All  his  instincts  for  leadership  now  were 
directed  into  this  new  and  thrilling  business  of 
molding  the  band;  all  his  toughness  was  ener- 
gized into  the  skillful  beating  of  the  bass-drum, 
the  tender,  tight  tattooing  of  the  side-drum. 

They  spent  the  whole  morning  preparing  the 
stage— and  our  hall  had  very  little  about  it  that 
was  attractive  enough  for  the  purpose.  But  when 
all  was  ready  and  the  curtains  (green  calico, 
sagging  in  the  middle)  drawn,  there  stood  re- 
vealed against  a  backcloth  some  shining,  spangled 
letters  "H.J.B."  and,  painted  on  the  face  of  the 
drum  the  legend  "Huddleston  Jazz  Band." 

I  cannot,  in  honesty,  pretend  that  the  first 
performance  reached  a  very  high  artistic  level. 
For  one  thing  some  of  the  instruments  were  so 
old  that  it  was  impossible  to  tune  them  properly. 
For  another,  in  their  great  enthusiasm,  there 
was  a  tendency  for  the  band  to  draw  out  every 
tune  to  its  maximum  length,  and  to  play  it  (with 
variations)  on  every  instrument  they  had.  But 
certainly  they  had  an  appreciative  audience. 
And  from  that  moment  there  was  ever  fiercer 
competition  to  learn  an  instrument,  and  I  had 
somehow  to  contrive  a  system  of  practicing  which 
would  allow  each  boy  his  turn.  I  also  saw,  unmis- 
takably, that  the  time  had  come  for  better  instru- 
ments and  for  professional  help.  Both  were  forth- 
coming, though  it  took  me  another  year  before 
I  had  reached  the  end— or  the  beginning— of  my 
endeavors. 
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There  are,  in  Johannesburg,  two  or  three  really 
good  white  jazz  bands;  and  there  is  a  very  big 
white  public  for  them.  Consequently,  one 
evening  two  or  three  years  ago  the  City  Hall 
was  packed  with  three  thousand  hep-cats,  jazz- 
maniacs,  or  what  you  like— and  I  was  there.  For 
one  thing,  the  proceeds  of  this  concert  were  to  be 
given  to  a  scheme  I  had  for  building  a  swimming 
pool  for  Africans.  I  sat  near  the  stage  and 
watched,  fascinated,  the  amazing  technique  of 
Bob  Hill,  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  string-bass 
players  in  England  and  now  settled  in  Johannes- 
burg. Bob  and  I  soon  became  buddies.  For  one 
thing  he  served  behind  the  counter  in  the  largest 
music  store  in  the  city,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  help  me  choose  the  right  instrument  (and 
knock  a  few  pounds  off  the  price).  For  another, 
he  was  genuinely  interested  in  African  musicians 
and  especially  in  their  longing  for  good  jazz— a 
rare  thing  to  find  in  white  South  Africa. 

When  I  knew  that  I  was  to  go  back  to  Eng- 
land, I  turned  to  Bob  for  help.  "Will  you  look 
after  these  kids  for  me?  See  that  they  keep  to- 
gether, give  them  the  advice  they  need?  Perhaps 
rehearse  them  and  protect  them  from  any  sharp 
practice?  Bob  gave  his  word,  and  I  heard  later 
from  Hugh  that  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  help 
and  encourage  them.  But  that  is  to  anticipate,  as 
Hugh  would  say,  "too  much." 

All  of  us  went  out  and  begged.  A  wealthy 


school  organized  a  fete  (through  one  of  my 
friends  whose  children  attended  it)  and  raised 
enough  money  to  buy  a  really  good  alto  sax. 
Alan  Paton,  author  of  Cry  the  Beloved  Country 
and  one  of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends, 
came  one  day  with  a  check  as  a  thank  offering 
for  his  own  holiday;  that  meant  another  trumpet. 
Occasional  secret  donations  to  be  used  at  my  dis- 
cretion provided  us  with  two  shining  and  superb 
trombones— and  so  it  went  on.  I  never  had  to 
look  after  the  band— it  looked  after  itself.  My 
only  worry  was  to  prevent  the  kids  playing  when 
they  ought  to  be  doing  their  schoolwork.  In  this 
I  was  not  always  too  successful. 

A    SAX    FROM  SKOURAS 

AT  L  A  S  T  we  had  everything  a  band  coidd 
need— except  the  most  expensive  instru- 
ment of  all— a  tenor  saxophone.  I  have  always 
believed  that,  if  you  want  something  urgently 
enough  you  will  get  it.  I  wanted  that  tenor  sax. 
And  I  had  no  money  to  buy  it  with.  But  it  was 
just  then  that  I  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
Spyros  P.  Skouras,  head  of  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox,  was  visiting  Johannesburg  in  connection 
with  a  big  movie  deal.  It  happened  that,  three 
years  previously,  I  had  met  Mr.  Skouras  at  a  tea 
party.  I  was  sure  he  would  not  remember  me, 
but  at  least  it  gave  me  an  opening.  For  three 
days  I  tried  vainly  to  make  contact  with  him, 
and  each  time  I  tried  I  was  put  off  by  some 
secretarial  watchdog  with  a  pleasant  voice  and 
firm  procrastinating  excuse.  But  at  last  (miracu- 
lously I  believe)  I  got  through  on  the  telephone 
to  Spyros  P.  Skouras  himself.  "What  do  you 
want,  Father?"  "A  saxophone— a  tenor  saxophone 
for  my  jazz  band."  "How  much  does  it  cost?"  I 
drew  a  deep  breath,  said  a  brief  prayer,  answered, 
as  firmly  and  confidently  as  I  knew  how,  "Eighty- 
five  pounds."  "Well— you're  a  gold-digger,  but 
you  can  have  it.  Send  the  account  to  me."  Within 
an  hour,  in  my  bedroom  at  the  priory,  that 
glistening,  golden  thing  was  there  in  its  case— and 
the  band,  my  band— was  all  around  me  gazing 
at  it  in  wonder  and  in  an  enraptured  silence. 
We  had  arrived. 

Well,  not  quite.  There  were  fourteen  players, 
fourteen  instruments,  but  it  looked  a  pretty 
amateur  affair  without  a  uniform.  Naturally  we 
ought  to  have  had  tuxedos,  but  the  price  was  way 
beyond  our  means.  I  saw  an  advertisement  in 
some  illustrated  weekly— I  think  it  had  something 
to  do  with  Spain  or  South  America;  anyhow  it 
gave  me  an  idea.  Instead  of  tuxedos  we  had  gray 
silk  blouses,  with  a  deep  collar  of  red,  gold,  and 
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blue,  and  with  a  white  fringe,  a  white  cummer- 
bund round  the  waist,  black  trousers.  And  I 
managed  to  get  the  firm  who  made  these  clothes 
to  let  me  have  them  at  wholesale  price. 

By  this  time  one  or  two  influential  white 
friends  of  mine  had  become  interested.  It  seemed 
to  me  essential,  as  I  was  so  soon  leaving  South 
Africa,  to  try  to  get  the  band  established  on  a 
permanent  basis— an  easy  enough  thing  to  do 
in  America  or  England,  but  not  so  easy  in  a 
country  where  segregation  is  so  rigid  and  so  all- 
pervasive  as  in  the  Union.  For  one  thing  it  was 
desperately  hard  to  find  a  central  studio,  a  place 
where  they  could  practice,  once  they  had  left 
school  (and  all  of  them  were  leaving).  For  an- 
other, they  would  at  first  need  money— money 
for  their  bus  fares,  for  their  music  (they  had 
learned  to  read),  for  repairs  and  new  instru- 
ments. 


ON   THEIR  WAY 

THEY  had  already  tried  to  raise  their  own 
funds— and  in  doing  so,  learned  that  "show- 
biz," as  they  love  to  call  it,  isn't  always  a  bed 
of  roses.  Just  before  term  ended,  George  came 
to  my  office:  "We  want  to  go  on  tour,  Father— to 
Durban,  Capetown,  Port  Elizabeth.  We  could 
pay  our  way  easy,  make  a  lot  of  money— then  we 
should  be  independent."  I  told  George  that,  if 
they  went  on  tour  they  would  have  to  organize 
everything  themselves.  I  simply  had  not  the  time. 
Besides,  I  wanted  to  test  their  quality.  In  the 
end  they  decided  that  Durban  would  be  far 
enough  (400  miles)  and  they  trimmed  their 
schedides  accordingly. 

Although  they  did  not  raise  much  money; 
although  they  found  themselves  having  to  go 


short  of  food  and  to  sleep  in  bug-ridden  beds; 
although  some  of  them  lost  their  clothes  while 
they  slept— they  got  safely  home,  with  their  pre- 
cious instruments,  more  determined  than  ever 
to  improve,  and  to  show  that  they  could  really 
be  something  worthwhile. 

A  Greek  restaurant  owner  asked  me  to  see  him. 
"I've  heard  about  your  band,  Father;  now  I  want 
to  hear  them.  I'm  prepared  to  risk  it.  I'm  pre- 
pared to  put  them  on  in  my  place.  And  if  /  do  it, 
then  tomorrow  all  Johannesburg  will  be  wanting 
to  copy  me."  I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  they 
were  not  good  enough  yet,  but  he  was  persistent. 
Just  before  I  left  the  city,  he  came  for  his  audi- 
tion. 

Perhaps  one  day  I  shall  hear  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  have  found  employment  in  a  white 
restaurant,  have  smashed  the  color  bar  by  their 
own  skill,  their  own  determination.  But  perhaps 
that  too  is  a  dream  which  cannot 
materialize  yet  in  a  land  of  such 
fierce,  fanatic  racialism 

What  is  not  a  dream  is  the  band 
itself,  and  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
a  symbol;  the  truth  that  young 
Africa  is  capable  of  finding  itself, 
of  proving  its  vitality  and  its  ability 
and  its  talent— if  only  it  is  given 
the  chance.  I  greatly  wish  I  had 
thought  of  the  band  ten  years  ago 
and  had  been  able  to  acquire  some 
skill  in  an  instrument  myself.  It  is 
one  of  my  deepest  convictions  that 
you  will  never  overcome,  or  over- 
leap, the  fearful  barrier  of  race 
and  color  unless  you  can  identify 
yourself  with  those  who  stand 
across  on  the  other  side. 
Saying  good-by  to  the  Huddleston  Jazz  Band 
was  one  of  the  hardest  things  I  have  ever  had 
to  do.  Yet  I  can  look  back  on  the  days  of  its 
beginning  as  days  of  immense,  superlative  hap- 
piness. And  there  is  one  small  incident  that  I 
remember  above  all  others,  and  which  gives  me 
the  greatest  joy. 

One  afternoon  the  band  was  practicing.  I  had 
allowed  them  to  use  the  veranda,  and  their  music 
filled  the  warm  afternoon  air.  A  little  white  girl 
of  six  or  seven  stopped  at  the  gate  and  listened. 
"Can  I  go  in,  Father?"  I  took  her  hand.  She 
stood,  open-mouthed,  gazing  at  this  band  of 
African  boys— or  Kaffirs— of  those  who  in  South 
Africa  were  separate  and  apart,  were  servants. 
Then,  turning  to  me  and  looking  wistfully  up, 
she  said:  "Father,  I  wish  I  was  a  native." 
It  was  a  splendid  recompense. 


John  Gunther 


INSIDE  SAMARKAND 

and  Other  Unlikely  Places 


Russia's  Wild  West  is  the  great  dry  plain 
of  Central  Asia — which  our  Aryan  forefathers 
(and  Timurlane's  murderous  hordes) 
came  from.  ...  A  second  excerpt  from  the 
forthcoming  book,  Inside  Russia  Today. 

HAT  Central  Asia  means  to  the  Soviet 
regime  can  be  expressed  mostly  by  one 
word— Frontier.  Obviously,  the  area  makes  Rus- 
sia an  Asiatic  as  well  as  European  power.  But 
what  really  counts  is  that  this  frontier,  now  be- 
ing developed  rapidly,  is  an  inordinately  rich 
repository  of  natural  and  potential  wealth— in 
cotton,  grain,  oil,  minerals  without  number,  and 
hydroelectric  power. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "Central  Asia"  from 
a  strict  political  or  geographical  point  of  view. 
In  older  days  the  whole  vast  area  was  called 
"Turkistan"  loosely,  and  its  distinguishing  marks 
were  bigness,  aridity,  and  inaccessibility.  To- 
day it  consists  of  five  republics— Usbekistan, 
Kazakhstan,  Turkmenistan,  Kirgizia,  and  Tad- 
jikstan. 

Kazakhstan  alone  is  four  times  the  size  of 
Texas.  The  region  as  a  whole  stretches  all  the 
way  from  the  Volga  district  near  Stalingrad  and 
the  Caspian  to  the  borders  of  China  and  Mon- 
golia, from  the  vicinity  of  Siberian  cities  like 
Omsk  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan  and 
India.  Here  it  faces  the  Pamirs  and  the  Hindu 
Kush,  which  merge  into  the  Himalayas  and  form 
"the  R  ool  of  the  World."  Most  of  it  is  an  un- 
ending flat  plain,  and  most  of  its  rivers  drain 
into  inland  seas. 

Central  Asia  is  the  remote  impregnable  core  of 


the  Eurasian  continent.  The  first  Aryans,  our 
forefathers,  probably  rose  from  this  ancient  heart- 
land, and  it  was  the  starting  point  for  the  great 
migrations  into  Europe  led  by  Genghis  Khan 
and  Timurlane.  The  Tatars  and  Mongols  who 
sacked  Moscow  and  established  the  Golden 
Horde  on  the  Volga  came  from  here;  so  did  the 
Huns,  who  reached  the  Danube. 

Tsarist  forces  moved  in  on  Central  Asia  in 
the  1860s,  approximately  the  same  time  as  the 
development  of  the  American  West.  The  Rus- 
sians dealt  with  various  Asian  princelings  as  we 
dealt  with  Sitting  Bull.  They  slopped  over  into 
Central  Asia  not  so  much  by  deliberate  design 
but  because  it  was  adjacent,  empty,  interesting, 
and  of  value. 

The  city  of  Tashkent  was  taken  over  in  1865; 
Samarkand  and  Bukhara  in  1868.  The  chief  sub- 
sequent weapon  of  penetration  was  the  Trans- 
Caspian  Railroad,  begun  in  the  1880s.  Half  a 
century  later  the  Soviets  built  the  Turksib  Rail- 
wax,  linking  Tashkent  with  Novosibirsk  and  the 
industrial  cities  of  Siberia.  The  man  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  this  remarkable  railway  was,  in- 
cidentally, an  American,  Bill  Shatov,  who  had 
been  an  IWW  organizer.  Central  Asia,  an  un- 
tapped wilderness  forty  years  ago,  produced 
last  year  300  per  cent  more  electric  power  than 
the  entire  Middle  East.  The  desert  blooms,  not 
with  roses,  but  with  factories. 

The  three  most  fabulous  cities  of  the  Central 
Asian  frontier  are  Samarkand,  Bukhara,  Tash- 
kent—all in  Uzbekistan.  This  republic,  though 
not  the  biggest  in  Central  Asia,  is  the  richest  and 
most  advanced.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
8.5  million,  and  it  is  almost  exactly  the  geograph- 
ical size  of  California.  (California's  population  is 
by  now  around  13  million).  Fifty  per  cent  of  it 
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is  desert,  but  it  has  about  two-thirds  of  the  rail- 
way mileage  of  Central  Asia,  80  per  cent  of  the 
cotton  area,  and  a  large  industrial  development. 
The  people  have  a  characteristic  national  cos- 
tume; men  wear  an  embroidered  skull  cap  which 
they  seldom  take  off,  even  when  in  bed. 

timurlane's  town 

SAMARKAND,  the  capital  of  the  Em- 
peror Timurlane  and  the  pivot  of  the  an- 
cient silk  road  across  Asia  into  China,  is  a  per- 
fumed name.  People  have  called  Samarkand,  "a 
combined  Delphi  and  Athens,"  "a  green  jewel  on 
a  withered  hand,"  and  "the  glory  and  wonder  of 
the  Asiatic  continent."  The  legend,  which  was 
difficult  to  verify  on  the  spot,  is  that  only  two 
European  visitors  ever  reached  it  in  the  four 
hundred  years  from  1450  to  1850.  Nowadays,  get- 
ting to  Samarkand  is  a  routine  matter.  It  is  only 
about  seven  and  a  half  hours  from  Moscow  by 
a  direct  daily  flight,  and  is  conspicuous  on 
Intourist  itineraries. 

Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  its  majestic  ruins, 
Samarkand  today  would  be  nothing  more  than 
another  Soviet  provincial  town,  that  happens  to 
be  in  Central  Asia.  It  lies,  nicely  situated,  at  an 
altitude  of  2,000  feet,  on  an  oasis  in  the  Zerav- 
shan  Valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  stout  moun- 
tains shining  with  snow.  The  snow  shines  in  the 
winter,  anyway;  in  summer,  the  temperature  can 
reach  120  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  population  is 
230,000,  with  four  main  communities  which  do 
not  mix  much— Uzbeks  (60  per  cent),  Russians, 
Armenians,  and  Jews. 

Streets  are  broad,  abundantly  lined  with 
pleasant  trees,  and  paved  with  asphalt;  the  at- 
mosphere is  not  "Oriental"  or  pungent  at  all, 
but  is  businesslike.  The  Uzbeks  look  like  Moroc- 
cans, except  that  they  wear  Russian  fur  caps 
and  tall  Russian  boots,  if  they  can  afford  them. 
Street  signs  are  in  Russian  and  Uzbek,  and 
the  airport  even  has  a  neat  little  sign  in  English, 
"Exit  to  Landing."  Some  little  girls  wear 
bright  dangling  earrings  and  have  their  brows 
marked  with  kohl;  a  few  Moslem  women  still 
wear  veils.  The  first  person  I  looked  at  carefully 
sat  next  to  my  wife  and  me  in  the  hotel  restau- 
rant. He  had  a  completely  shaven  skull  and  a 
solid  mouthful  of  gold  teeth,  and  was  scraping 
flies  off  his  cropped  head  with  a  table  knilc. 

If  the  restaurant  is  crowded,  people  ask  to 
sit  down  at  your  table,  or  sit  down  without 
being  asked,  in  the  familiar  Russian  manner. 
We  had,  that  first  evening,  a  solenka  (meat 
soup),  delicate  little  hamburgers  made  of  veal 


and  onion,  a  superlative  shashlik,  and  choke 
cherries  and  pomegranates  for  dessert. 

In  Samarkand  our  escort  was  Professor  Ivan  I. 
Umyakov,  professor  of  antiquities  at  the  local 
university.  A  venerable  Leningrader,  Professor 
Umyakov  studied  for  the  Foreign  Office  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Tsars,  kept  on  with  his  studies 
after  the  revolution,  came  out  to  Central  Asia, 
and  has  taught  in  Tashkent  and  Samarkand 
for  more  than  forty  years.  Probably  he  is  the 
foremost  living  authority  on  the  area,  and 
his  career  is  an  interesting  example  of  con- 
tinuity in  a  turbulent  and  changing  time.  These 
are  the  salient  sights  he  showed  us: 

(1)  The  Obsewatory.  This  was  built  by  the 
Emperor  Mirza  Ulugbek,  grandson  of  Timur- 
lane, who  lived  from  1409  to  1449,  and  was  an 
astronomer  by  avocation;  in  fact  he  was  known 
as  "Prince  of  Astronomers."  Sloping  stone 
tracks  leading  into  a  deep,  dark  orifice  like  a 
well,  on  a  hilly  site  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  show  where  his  telescope  was  posted.  The 
instruments  have  long  since  disappeared;  some, 
however,  are  believed  to  be  in  a  museum 
in  Basra,  Iraq.  Ulugbek's  mathematical  calcu- 
lations have  been  translated  into  English,  and 
are  indication  that,  even  in  Central  Asia  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  men  had  lively  scientific  minds 
and  did  fruitful  work. 

(2)  The  Registan,  which,  with  its  adjacent 
buildings,  was  the  central  square  of  Timur's 
city  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Facing  it  is  the 
square  facade  of  a  mosque,  with  a  tall  bluntly 
pointed  arch;  adjoining  are  three  Madrasahs 
(schools)  with  double  rows  of  pointed  Moorish 
cloisters.  The  blue-tipped  minarets,  on  each 
side  of  the  central  structure,  are  still  standing, 
but  one  is  aslant,  and  is  wired  to  scaffolding 
to  keep  it  from  toppling.  The  impression  as  a 
whole  is  that  of  a  broken-down  Alhambra. 

Lord  Curzon,  when  he  visited  Samarkand  in 
1888,  called  the  Registan  the  "noblest  public 
square  in  the  world,"  even  outranking  St.  Mark's 
in  Venice.  Its  buildings  are  roughly  of  the 
same  period  as  the  Taj  Mahal  in  India,  but  are 
much  deteriorated.  All  over  the  place  are 
broken,  glowing  bits  of  tile:  you  can  stuff  your 
pockets  with  them,  if  so  inclined.  Nobody  know  s 
who  the  architect  of  this  majestic  compound 
was.  Here,  for  centuries,  the  Moslems  of  Central 
Asia  had  their  heart  and  focus;  here  students 
were  trained,  pilgrims  greeted,  and  Islam  per- 
petuated. 

Across  the  square  I  noticed  a  large  statue  of 
Stalin,  painted  silver.  Of  these,  Russian  art 
factories  must  have  turned  out  tens  of  thousands, 
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and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Samarkand  still 
has  one.  Then  the  loud-speaker  began  to  shout 
—news  of  Hungary  and  Suez— and  a  jet  split  the 
sk\  above  us.  Indeed,  the  centuries  coalesce 
in  this  part  of  Asia. 

The  Debi-Hanum.  Timurlane  built  this 
for  one  of  his  wives,  a  Chinese  girl;  the  mosque 
and  school  are  almost  totally  in  ruins.  The 
mosque  was  built  (1399-1404)  to  commemorate 
one  of  Timur's  spider-like  military  expeditions. 
A  large  arch  remains,  and  behind  this  half  a 
dome  and  one  pure  perfect  cylinder  of  a  minaret. 
In  all  these  monuments,  what  is  most  notable 
is  the  surviving  tile,  which  is  radiant;  the  domi- 
nating colors  are  green  and  blue.  Birds  nest 
in  the  broken  columns  of  the  Debi-Hanum 
today,  and  the  site  is  so  far  gone  that,  despite  all 
effort,  it  is  impossible  to  restore  it. 

(4)  The  Shah-i-Zind.  This  means  "Living 
Tsar,"  and  is  a  street— or  rather  stairway— of 
resplendent  ancient  tombs.  Small  mosques  and 
other  monuments  sit  along  a  narrow,  steep 
passageway,  and  some  of  the  graves  date  from 
the  eighth  century.  Most  members  of  Timur's 
family  are  buried  here.  Two  bulbous  turquoise 
domes  are  patchily  covered  with  a  crisp  frizzle 
of  weeds,  which  grow  in  cracks  in  the  plaster, 
and  look  like  hair  on  a  bald  green  skull.  The 
tile  of  the  Shah-i-Zind  is  white,  coral,  chrome 
yellow,  a  blue  the  color  of  cornflowers,  and  a 
deeper  blue,  like  sea  water  seen  at  sunset. 

(5)  Above  all,  the  Gur  Emir,  or  tomb  of 
Timurlane  himself.  Across  a  small  rough  court- 
yard stands  this  soaring  edifice,  with  its  double 
series  of  pointed  arches  on  either  side  of  a  large 
arched  doorway;  surmounting  it  is  an  enormous 
bulbous  dome,  covered  with  green-blue  fluted 
tile,  in  spiral  convolutions.  The  walls  inside 
are  made  of  solid  onyx  (like  parts  of  the  Moscow 
subway  today)  and  other  precious  materials. 
Timur's  sarcophagus  is  black,  constructed  out 
of  a  rare  stone  known  as  nephrite;  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it  reads,  "Were  I  alive  today,  mankind 
would  tremble." 

Earthquakes  make  this  region  unsafe  for  old 
monuments,  and  Timurlane's  grave  was  opened 
not  long  ago  and  his  bones  brought  to  Tashkent, 
where  they  could  be  better  kept.  This  Mongol 
potentate,  who  liked  wide  horizons,  must  have 
been  a  small  man  physically;  probably  he  died 
of  tuberculosis.  He  was  lame,  and  his  right  hand 
was  withered.  On  his  death  at  seventy,  in  1405, 
he  ruled  the  earth  from  Mongolia  almost  to 
the  Danube. 

Between  Samarkand  and  Bukhara,  the  plane 
makes  one  stop.  Distances  are  short,  and  I  am 
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prepared  to  swear  that  the  identical  radio  pro- 
gram, carried  by  loud-speakers,  saw  us  off  at 
Samarkand,  greeted  us  at  our  intermediate  stop, 
and  welcomed  us  at  Bukhara.  This  was  the 
nearest  thing  to  the  radio  in  George  Orwell's 
1984  that  I  came  across  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Also  the  taxi  which  met  us  at  the  Bukhara 
airport,  with  a  line  of  checkers  around  the  body, 
was  obviously  the  same  one  we  had  used  in  a 
different  city  two  hours  before. 

Although  the  plane  follows  a  valley  fertile  in 
the  summer  time,  we  scarcely  saw  a  road  or  a 
house  between  Samarkand  and  Bukhara.  One 
decrepit  village  was  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
gourd.  Some  of  the  dry  water  courses  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  a  thick  brush 
with  pale  blue  whitewash,  against  the  lion- 
colored  earth.  Then  came  outcroppings  of  sav- 
age, brilliant  red  rock,  as  red  as  fire  engines. 
And  then,  of  all  things,  came  a  violet  lake,  on 
the  edges  of  which  lay  lines  of  white  foam,  not 
snow  as  I  first  thought,  but  salt.  Close  to 
Bukhara  signs  of  irrigation  appear.  Villages  on 
the  brown-purple  land  looked  like  heaps  of 
pebbles,  but  surrounding  them  were  small  green 
irrigated  areas,  some  of  them  oblong,  some  in 
the  shape  of  jelly  beans. 

VERMIN   PITS  OF  THE  EMIRS 

BUKHARA  is  smaller  than  Samarkand, 
much  more  primitive,  and  more  homo- 
geneous; it  is  not  split  between  old  and  new, 
and  a  great  many  people  still  live  more  or  less 
as  they  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  city 
walls,  dimly  crenelated,  are  so  broken  down 
that  the  towers  look  like  stalagmites,  and  the 
black  cobbles  in  the  streets  are  the  stoniest, 
spiniest,  and  sharpest  I  have  ever  seen  any- 
where—like pointed  lumps  of  coal.  Bukhara  is 
famous  for  its  maroon,  square-shaped  rugs. 
These,  however,  were  not  made  in  the  town; 
Bukhara  happened  to  be  the  market  where  most 
of  them  were  sold.  On  a  road  leading  into  the 
city  I  saw  men  trampling  on  what  seemed  to 
be  white  crushed  stone— cotton.  A  road  is  flat, 
and  as  good  a  place  to  sort  cotton  as  any. 

Remote  and  off  the  conventional  track,  Buk- 
hara is  not  served  by  Intourist.  One  thing 
may  be  said  about  this  city  with  the  utmost 
confidence— here  live  70,000  people  who  have 
never  seen  a  flush  toilet.  An  estimable  English 
lady,  visiting  it  recently,  gave  it  as  her  opinion 
that  "to  go  to  the  bathroom  in  Bukhara  you 
need  stout  boots."  Here,  too,  we  enter  what 
might  be  called  gold  tooth  territory.   An  as- 
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toiinding  number  of  people  have  all,  or  most, 
oi  their  teeth  gold.  I  asked  a  pretty  girl  at 
a  hotel  if  she  were  an  Uzbek,  and  her  indig- 
nant reply  was,  "Do  I  look  like  an  Uzbek?" 
I  do  not  know  what  she  was,  probably  Russian 
or  Tatar,  but  her  mouth  fairly  yawned  with 
its  weight  of  gold. 

Mostly  the  population  is  Uzbek  and  Tadjik, 
and  a  strong  Jewish  community  still  survives. 
Timurlane  brought  the  Jews  in  from  Mesopo- 
tamia; most  Jews  of  the  region  have  been  assimi- 
lated now,  in  several  senses  of  the  word.  Late 
in  1956  the  Jewish  community  in  Bukhara  rose 
dutifully  on  the  bidding  of  its  Soviet  masters 
and,  "in  the  name  of  all  faithful  Bukhara 
Jews,"  expressed  indignant  protest  at  the  Israeli 
invasion  of  Egypt. 

History  has  known  Bukhara  for  at  lease  two 
thousand  years.  Alexander  the  Great  stopped 
here,  and  for  a  time,  around  1000  a.d.,  it  was 
the  most  celebrated  place  of  learning  in  all 
Asia.  Students  and  pilgrims  sojourned  to  it 
from  afar,  until  Genghis  Khan  burned  it  to  the 
ground  and  slaughtered  most  of  its  Arab  in- 
habitants (1220). 

Under  the  Russians,  after  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Bukhara  had  a  semi-auton- 
omous status,  and  was  ruled,  at  least  nominally, 
by  its  own  Emir.  Slavery  existed— on  the  open 
market— until  about  1870.  People  tell  highly 
unpleasant  stories  about  the  last  emir,  who  was 
dismissed  from  his  throne  and  exiled  in  1920, 
when  the  Bolshevist  regime  took  over  after  a 
period  of  civil  war.  He  tossed  people  into 
pits  where  they  were  slowly  devoured  by  vermin, 
and  maintained  a  harem  of  some  four  hundred 
girls  and  boys. 

The  site  Bukharans  are  proudest  of  is 
the  Manari-Kazyan,  or  Tower  of  Death,  a  tall 
minaret  built  in  1127,  and  for  centuries  the 
town  scaffold.  That  is,  condemned  criminals 
were  executed  by  being  tossed  to  death  from  its 
top,  if  they  were  not  assigned  to  the  vermin 
pits.  A  tuft  of  what  seems  to  be  green  hair 
surmounts  the  Tower  of  Death  today— a  stork's 
nest. 

A  sleepy  sight  is  the  emir's  palace,  flanked 
by  a  stagnant  pool.  This  edifice,  with  its  pale 
gray  lattices,  has  been  converted  into  a  museum. 
Cheek  by  jowl  with  old  Chinese  porcelain  and 
embroidered  metal  on  cloth  we  saw  contem- 
porary posters,  some  of  which  depicted  Red 
Chinese  aircraft  gleefully  knocking  off  American 
Saber-jets  in  Korea. 

Bukhara's  School  of  Divinity,  nine  hundred 
years  old,  still  functions.   We  talked  with  the 


Rector,  who,  with  his  rich  beard,  resembled 
Moslem  dignitaries  in  Northern  Nigeria  or 
Zanzibar.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  this  estab- 
lishment for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  has 
one  hundred  students,  who  take  a  nine-year 
course.  Graduates  go  out  all  over  Central  Asia 
as  mullahs,  or  priests.  I  asked  what  percentage 
of  the  population  of  Bukhara  still  attended 
religious  services.  The  Rector,  after  a  pause, 
evaded  this  question  and  said  that  many  people 
"prayed  at  home."  I  asked  if  his  congregation 
included  any  Communist  party  members.  No. 
"But  maybe  they  pray  at  home,  too."  Then  the 
Rector  asked  us  how  many  practicing  Moslems 
lived  in— the  United  States! 

CITY   WITH   A  PLAN 

TA  S  H  K  E  N  T,  the  capital  of  Uzbekistan,  is 
an  altogether  different  article.  This  is 
a  modern  industrial  city.  It  is  a  vital  link  in 
the  Soviet  air  route  into  Afghanistan  and  India, 
and  is  the  metropolis  not  merely  for  Uzbekistan, 
but  for  all  five  of  the  Central  Asia  republics. 
Tashkent— the  name  means  "city  of  stone"— 
is  the  seventh  biggest  city  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  has  roughly  800,000  people.  When  the 
Russians  occupied  Central  Asia,  their  procedure 
was  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  great 
French  colonizer,  Marshal  Lyautey,  in  Morocco 
decades  later,  namely,  to  build  new  quarters 
for  the  Europeans  without  wrecking  the  existing 
native  cities.  So,  as  in  Rabat  and  Marrakech, 
Tashkent  has  modern  and  old  cities  side  by  side. 
The  old  native  ruler  of  Tashkent,  from  whom 
the  Tsars  took  over  in  1865,  was  known  as  the 
"Half-King." 

According  to  Soviet  statistics,  the  population 
of  Tashkent  today  is  65  per  cent  Uzbek,  1 1  per 
cent  Russian.  (Tadjiks,  Kazakhs,  Tatars,  and 
Armenians  make  up  the  rest.)  A  more  detached 
estimate  is  that  Russians,  coming  in  in  greater 
number  year  by  year,  now  comprise  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Tashkent  has, 
among  other  things,  the  largest  cotton  mill  in 
the  world.  Juxtapositions  are  quite  sharp  here; 
men  tend  the  most  modern  machinery,  while 
their  wives,  if  Moslem,  may  still  be  seen  wearing 
absolutely  opaque  black  veils  made  of  horse- 
hair. The  night  we  arrived  "Trovatore"  was 
playing  at  the  Opera— what  a  thing  to  find  in 
the  middle  of  Central  Asia! 

Nature  can  be  generous  in  the  Tashkent 
garden.  We  ate  strawberries  that  looked  like 
pieces  of  marzipan— one  could  not  believe  that 
they  were  real— big  as  plums,  pale  pink  in  color, 
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and  deeply  pitted.  Yellow-red  apples  are  shaped 
like  pears,  and  grapes  have  the  form  of  cashew 
nuts,  or  small  blunt  boomerangs.  We  visited 
the  son  of  the  venerable  Mufti  of  Tashkent.  He 
gave  us  some  roses  that  must  have  been  six  inches 
wide.  Our  chambermaid,  when  we  returned 
with  them  to  the  hotel,  at  once  embraced  them 
as  il  i hey  were  like  no  flowers  ever  seen  before. 
As  always  with  Russians,  the  transition  from 
emotion  to  gesture  is  instantaneous,  and  the 
gesture  is  as  a  rule  extravagant. 

One  night  we  went  to  the  circus,  and  saw,  in 
what  was  otherwise  a  disappointing  performance, 
the  foremost  of  Russian  clowns,  Durov.  Later, 
a  man  strolling  with  his  wife  followed  me  down 
the  dark  street.  He  caught  up,  took  me  lightly 
by  the  shoulder,  and  peered  into  my  face. 
"Tourist!"  he  exclaimed.  Then  his  hand  shot 
out  like  a  piston,  he  shook  mine,  and  said  no 
more.  But  with  that  one  word  he  expressed 
more  than  amply  his  envy  of  the  outside  world 
and  his  subconscious  alliance  with  it. 

THE  OUTCASTS 

TH  E  most  startling  thing  in  Tashkent,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  Central  Asian 
towns,  is  the  astonishing  number  of  amputees. 
Within  moments  of  arrival,  along  the  streets  and 
in  the  markets,  we  saw  cripples  hobbling.  Some 
begged;  some  sold  pencils  and  shoestrings.  One 
man  had  both  legs  and  an  arm  gone.  There  were 
hundreds  of  others  less  drastically  crippled.  At 
first  1  thought  that  these  unfortunates  might 
have  shipped  down  there  because  the  climate 
is  salubrious.  I  should  have  known  better.  A 
few  years  ago  the  authorities  decided  to  clean 
up  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  other  great  Russian 
cities  of  their  more  obvious  disfiguring  elements 
—confirmed  alcoholics,  incorrigible  juvenile  de- 
linquents, and  the  like.  Of  people  who  deface 
so<  iety,  amputees  are,  of  course,  the  most  con- 
spicuous.  So  tens  of  thousands  of  them  were 
simply  picked  up,  corralled,  and  shipped  out  to 
remote  places  in  Central  Asia,  and  here  they 
stay. 

The  Mayor  of  Tashkent,  Minavar  Tursunov, 
is  a  forty-two-year-old  Tashkenter.  We  sat  with 
him  and  his  associate,  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist party,  Rassul  Goulamov,  for  several 
uninterrupted  hours.  (The  telephone  did,  it  is 
true,  ring  twice,  but  our  hosts  did  not  answer  it.) 
Soviet  officials  believe  in  concentration.  Once 
every  two  years  the  city  council  is  elected-by 
secret,  direct  ballot,  we  were  told.  Of  course 
there  is  only  one  ticket.  Then  an  executive  com- 
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mittee  of  nine  is  named,  and  the  nine  choose 
the  Mayor  from  out  of  their  own  number. 

These  men  talked,  most  of  the  time,  as  offi- 
cials in  Cincinnati  or  Leeds  might  have  talked. 
They  were  hard-headed,  alert,  and  proud  of 
their  municipal  accomplishments.  Their  big- 
gest problems  were  housing  and  utilities.  I 
told  them  that,  in  most  large  American  cities, 
mayors  stood  or  fell  on  the  efficiency  of  their 
police,  and  that  crime,  graft,  gambling,  and 
transportation  were  important  items.  Mr.  Tursu- 
nov raised  his  eyebrows.  Crime  and  graft  do 
not  exist  except  on  a  petty  level,  and  such  things 
as  automobile  traffic,  parking,  and  so  on,  present 
no  problems  to  Tashkent  as  yet. 

Housing  is  an  extremely  serious  and  in  fact 
agonizing  issue,  as  it  is  everywhere  in  the  Union. 
"Before  the  Revolution,  nobody  had  a  plan!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Goulamov.  The  idea  that  any- 
thing could  ever  have  existed  without  planning 
was,  to  these  young  men,  utterly  unbelievable. 
"People  could  put  up  houses  where  they  wished!" 
Now,  residential  building  in  Tashkent  is  care- 
fully controlled,  but  there  isn't  nearly  enough 
of  it.  Last  year  42,000  square  meters  of  new 
living  space  was  built,  enough  for  about  4,600 
people.  This  year,  the  state  hopes  to  provide 
74,000  more  square  meters  of  housing,  and  45,000 
is  to  be  built  privately.  "We  are  a  rich  stale. 
We  can  afford  this.  Also  the  Union  government 
helps  us.  Moscow  gave  Tashkent  an  800  million 
ruble  grant  this  year."  Even  so,  this  amount  of 
new  housing  is  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the 
Tashkent  bucket. 

Tashkent  had  no  running  water  before  the 
Revolution,  and  little  electricity.  Only  one 
street,  Karl  Marx  Street  (formerly  Cathedral 
Avenue),  had  electric  lighting  at  night.  Now- 
adays a  modern  sewage  system  functions,  and 
citizens  get  running  water  to  the  amount  of  160 
liters  per  person  a  day,  which  is  not  very  much. 
Next  year  the  quota  will  be  200. 

Tashkent's  most  urgent  problem,  when  the 
Bolshevik  regime  took  over,  was  the  liquidation 
of  illiteracy.  This  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished. Forty  years  ago  exactly  one  Uzbek  in 
Tashkent  held  a  college  degree;  he  was  the  son 
of-  a  merchant,  who  became  a  lawyer.  There  were 
no  schools  of  higher  learning  at  all.  Today  edu- 
cation is  compulsory  for  everybody,  and  illiteracy 
has  disappeared,  except  among  a  few  surviving 
old  people.  In  addition  to  its  university,  Tash- 
kent has  17  colleges  or  institutes,  153  schools, 
and  125,000  students. 

Nasrulla  Axundi,  a  poet  and  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Publishing  House  of  the  Uzbek  SSR, 
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gave  us  a  glimpse  of  things  literary.  Five  hun- 
dred titles  were  published  in  Uzbek  last  year, 
with  a  total  distribution  of  nine  million  copies; 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  almost  all 
Uzbeks  speak  and  read  Russian  in  which  many 
of  the  same  books  are  available. 

I  asked  about  Western  literature.  "Othello" 
and  "King  Lear"  appear  on  the  Uzbek  stage. 
The  Gadfly,  by  Mrs.  Voynich,  has  been  trans- 
lated, and  so  has  Howard  Fast's  Freedom  Road. 
As  usual,  polite  incredulity  greeted  my  remark 
that  Mr.  Fast  is  not  particularly  well  known  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  interesting  that  Mr. 
Axundi  had  never  heard  of  John  Steinbeck,  and 
that  the  names  Evelyn  Waugh  and  Graham 
Greene  meant  little.  But  he  knew  all  about 
Jack  London.  All  Russians  do.  Any  Amer- 
ican who  tells  any  Russian  that  Jack  London 
is  not  a  supremely  great  writer  will  have 
heavy  going. 

There  are  ten  large  functioning  mosques  in 
Tashkent,  and  several  smaller,  to  serve  the 
Mohammedan  population.  We  happened  to  visit 
the  Barracan,  a  religious  school,  on  a  Friday, 
the  Moslem  Sabbath,  and  the  adjacent  mosque 
was  crowded.  The  Grand  Mufti,  who  is  ninety- 
six,  is  titular  leader  of  the  Moslem  community 
not  merely  in  Uzbekistan,  but  in  all  Central 
Asia.  There  are  about  thirteen  million  Moslems 
in  the  area  as  a  whole.  Soviet  policy  is,  in  theory, 
to  respect  Islamic  institutions.  Religious  prac- 
tices are  not  (again  in  theory)  interfered  with. 
In  plain  fact,  the  Moslem  church  exists  only  on 
sufferance,  and  has  been  cut  off  from  all  its  vital 
roots.  Obviously,  a  Soviet  public  school  does 
not  stress  Islam,  to  put  it  mildly.  I  asked  the 
Mufti's  son  if  any  members  of  his  congregation 
ever  got  to  Mecca.  Yes.  A  limited  number  of 
pilgrimages— say  twenty  or  thirty— are  permitted 
every  year;  an  applicant  addresses  himself  to  the 
Moslem  authorities  first,  and  his  name  then  goes 
to  the  government  for  approval. 

I  asked  about  the  position  of  women,  who,  in 
most  Moslem  lands,  lead  severely  circumscribed 
lives.  Here  women  have  equal  rights  with  men, 
and  all  Mohammedan  girls  are  obliged  to  go  to 
school.  Polygamy  is,  of  course,  illegal  by  terms 
of  Soviet  law,  but  it  is  not  actually  forbidden; 
polygamous  marriages  are,  however,  very  rare. 

Professor  T.  D.  Dzhuraev,  formerly  a  deputy 
Minister  of  Education  for  Uzbekistan,  is  the 
representative  in  Tashkent  of  VOKS,  the  So< iety 
for  Cultural  Relations.  His  father,  illiterate,  was 
a  worker  in  a  textile  factory,  "who  dyed  thread 
all  his  life."  (Soviet  officials  are  always  aston- 
ished   to    hear    that,    in    the    United  States, 
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the  past  year  was  the  instrumentation 
and  controls  division.  The  largest  part 
of  its  output  went  to  the  military.  .  .  . 
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thousands  of  prominent  citizens  have  fathers  who 
were  workers.)  He  graduated  from  Tashkent 
University  after  World  War  I,  became  a  special- 
ist in  the  history  of  the  Communist  party,  and 
has  been  a  party  member  since  194j. 

He  told  us  something  of  Uzbek  history,  which 
is  romantic.  But  before  the  Revolution,  Uzbekis- 
tan was  "nothing."  Heavy  industry  scarcely 
existed  and  the  population  was  98  per  cent  illit- 
erate. Nowadays  not  less  than  65  per  cent  of  the 
local  budget  goes  to  education.  Uzbeks  are  fond 
of  music  and  have  their  own  characteristic 
musical  forms,  and  their  literature  goes  back  to  a 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Alishir  Navoi,  who 
wrote  epics  known  as  dastans. 

What  about  relations  today  with  the  neighbor- 
ing republics? 

"Very  close!"— particularly  with  Kazakhstan, 
which  bounds  half  of  the  Uzbekistan  perimeter. 
The  two  neighbors  recently  set  up  a  joint  enter- 
prise for  the  irrigation  of  a  desolate  area  known 
as  the  Hungry  Steppe.  Basically  relations  be- 
tween the  republics  consist  of  "exchange  of 
experience,  plus  friendly  competition."  This  was 
talk  exactly  like  what  we  heard  in  the  Ukraine 
and  Georgia. 

I  asked  about  local  nationalism,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor was  bewildered.  He  sought  to  explain  that 
Uzbekistan  was  a  nation,  and  had,  like  the  other 
republics,  the  "right"  to  secede  from  the  Union 
at  any  time.  I  did  not  ask  what  would  happen 
if  any  Uzbek  political  leader  tried  to  put  the 
right  into  effect. 
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One  clue  to  a  nation's  character  is 
its  palate.  A  social  observer  discovers  the 
answer  to  the  myth  of  American  uniformity  in 
the  eating  habits  of  its  principal  cities. 

ON  E  of  the  prevalent  myths  about  Amer- 
ica is  that  it  is  losing  its  regional  charac- 
teristics. We  are  being  ironed  smooth  by  mass 
communications,  the  myth  runs,  and  we  per- 
suade ourselves  that  one  American  city  is  be- 
coming essentially  much  like  any  other.  In  any 
event  it  is  true  that  American  cities  are  con- 
scientious, even  when  they  are  blowing  their 
own  horns  loudest,  to  avoid  any  opinion  of  the 
cultures  of  other  cities. 

I  have  recently  indulged  in  a  modest  experi- 
ment which  seems  to  me  to  demonstrate  that  the 
essential  flavor  of  our  cities  is  extremely  varied. 
I  conducted  my  experiment  not  by  travel  but  by 
sitting  still.  My  impressions  are  based  on  what 
people  eat  and  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
their  food.  1  consulted  the  Thursday  afternoon 
newspapers  (December  13,  1956)  of  eleven  cities, 
and  two  other  cities  two  weeks  later,  and  1 
include  a  table  of  what  I  discovered.  The  prices, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  firmly,  are  in  real  cur- 
rency at  an  actual  time  and  place;  they  are  not 


"weighted,"  as  official  figures  always  are,  or 
"indexed,"  or  otherwise  bewitched.  If  I  read  the 
(  ash  prices  correctly,  which  isn't  difficult,  there  is 
a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  tastes  and 
social  structures  of  the  cities  from  which  they 
come. 

My  market  list  is  short,  comparable  every- 
where, and,  1  believe,  significant,  since  most  of 
the  family  food  dollar  goes  for  meat.  One  pound 
of  beef  is  about  as  nourishing  as  another,  but  the 
price  of  the  best  steak  tells  as  much  about  a  city's 
standard  of  living  as  the  price  of  the  cheapest 
chuck  roast,  so  I  have  included  both  (with  bone). 
I  have  also  included  leg  of  lamb,  canned  peas 
and  corn,  a  "giant"  box  of  detergent,  and  a 
quart  of  table  oil  because  they  are  standard  items 
and  tell  us  something  about  the  people  who  buy 
them. 

Reading  newspaper  advertisements  must 
seem  a  childishly  direct  way  to  collect  food 
prices,  since  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  already  done  the  work.  At  great 
trouble  and  expense  it  assembles  first-of-week 
food  prices  every  mid-month  at  chain  stores  and 
independent  grocers  in  forty-six  cities  and  towns. 
Unfortunately,  what  it  issues  annually  are  in- 
dexes, currently  based  on  "1947-49  equals  100." 
An  index,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  legal  tender. 

B\  writing  the  Department  of  Labor  one  can 
indeed  get  a  monthly  list  of  apparent  money 
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Figures  in  italics  are  estimated  or  adjusted.  Prices  were  taken  December  13,  1956, 
except  in  Las  Vegas  and  Laredo,  where  they  were  taken  December  27,  1956. 
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prices  for  eighty-one  different  food  items*  but 
these  too  have  been  precooked  in  the  statistical 
witches'  caldron.  They  are  "weighted"  by  a 
formula  prescribed  in  the  January  1947  Monthly 
Labor  Review.  The  "weighted"  price  for  chuck 
roast  in  St.  Louis  was  49.1  cents  while  the  price 
in  real  money  last  December  ran  from  33  to  43 
cents.  A  weighted  price  is  not  legal  tender  either. 

Conventional  economic  theory,  which  still 
fondly  believes  that  economics  is  the  cause  of 
everything,  would  say  that  local  prices  are  based 
on  labor,  rent,  and  transportation  costs,  and 
that  the  differences  are  quite  unremarkable. 

My  table  takes  this  pleasant  theory,  turns  it 
upside  down,  and  tears  it  into  little  pieces.  Cities 
close  to  production  areas  do  not  sometimes  pay 
high,  they  usually  pay  high  (Houston  and  Peoria 
on  meat,  for  example).  Great  ports  simply  do  not 
follow  any  rule  at  all— Houston  and  Baltimore 
are  high;  Portland,  Maine,  and  New  York  City 
around  the  middle;  Providence  and  New  Or- 
leans low.  New  York,  the  city  with  by  far  the 

*  Too  many,  too  variable,  many  too  cheap  or  too 
exotic  (pickles,  frozen  strawberries,  and  baby  foods) 
to  mean  anything  for  the  average  family  or  any  spe- 
cific family  that  could  be  imagined.  Ol  the  eighty, 
thirty-two  are  fruits  and  vegetables,  one  is  eggs. 


highest  rent  and  labor  costs,  does  not  noticeably 
reflect  them.  St.  Paul,  which  pays  its  only  high 
prices  for  meat,  is  a  meat-packing  center.  Dis- 
tributing centers  like  New  York,  Providence, 
St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  but  not  St.  Paul,  are  just 
as  likely  to  pay  high  for  packaged  goods.  Entirely 
insane,  on  the  economic  plane,  is  the  marked 
similarity  between  New  York  City  and  Laredo, 
Texas. 

Yet  there  must  be  some  answer. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  city's  indi- 
vidual and  provincial  character  that  dominates 
its  price  levels  and  that  people  in  one  city  are 
simply  resigned  to  paying  high  prices,  and  peo- 
ple in  another  are  not.  A  self-confident,  orderly 
culture  that  has  some  tradition,  status,  and 
bounce  is  recognizable  in  what  it  pays  for  what 
kinds  of  food.  The  cities  that  obviously  have  a 
well-established  tradition  are  Charleston,  New 
Orleans,  Providence,  New  York,  St.  Paul  (and 
evidently  Laredo);  and  these  are  indeed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  price  table. 

If  my  theory  is  tenable,  the  expensive  cities 
are  equally  understandable.  Las  Vegas  and 
Miami  are  filled  with  crowds  of  people  who  have 
just  arrived  from  somewhere  else  and  are  tim- 
idly showing  off.  Houston  is  a  self-inflated  city 
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telling  itself  it  is  having  a  wonderful  time.  Balti- 
more, notorious  in  some  ways,  is  still  a  genuine 
good-time  city  priding  itself  on  a  little  extrava- 
gance. Peoria  is  a  sad  case  of  a  certain  kind  that 
must  be  explained  later. 

There  seems  also  to  be  an  intermediate  group 
of  perfectly  respectable  cities  with  medium-high 
prices.  Their  characteristics  are  civic  conscious- 
ness, the  domination  of  big  corporations,  an  at- 
mosphere of  discreet  social  climbing,  and  an  in- 
secure sense  of  superiority.  Such  would  prob- 
ably be,  on  our  list,  St.  Louis  and  Portland, 
Maine;  and  off  it,  Rochester,  New  York;  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee;  Portland,  Oregon;  and  Wichita, 
Kansas,  etc.  These  latter  cities  are  often  used 
by  the  mass  media  as  "the  typical  American 
city,"  perhaps  because  the  mass  media  are  most 
successful  there.  Yet  even  this  rather  similar 
group  has  distinct,  and  growing,  differences. 
Their  individual  senses  of  superiority  are  lead- 
ing them  in  very  different  directions. 

Where  prices  are  high  I  think  we  can  prop- 
erly look  for  civic  corruption,  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty,  and  a  red-light  district.  Where 
prices  are  low,  we  can  expect  to  find  a  preponder- 
antly middle-class  city  of  some  antiquity  and 
self-assurance. 

Even  these  generalized  differences  suggest  if 
they  do  not  prove,  that  our  cities  are  evolving 
toward  a  wider  variety  of  more  distinctly  differ- 
entiated cultures.  A  Chicagoan,  looking  at  his 
lake,  is  different  from  a  Peorian,  just  a  little  way 
down-state,  and  still  more  different  from  a  citizen 
of  Cairo,  which,  unlike  its  Egyptian  namesake, 
lives  on  two  great  rivers. 

These  differences  rarely  get  mentioned  and 
are  never  formulated,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  run  counter  to  the  fash- 
ionable belief  that  we  are  evolving 
instead  into  the  uniform,  undiffer- 
entiated mass  state.  It  is  a  view  that 
I  believe  exaggerates  the  influence 
of  mass  communications  and  mini- 
mizes the  strength  of  provincial  char- 
acter, childhood  influences,  and 
states'  rights.  Look,  for  example,  at 
the  cheapest  and  most  culturally 
distinct  cities  on  this  short  table.  They  hap- 
pen also  to  be  the  oldest.  Compared  to 
Charleston,  for  example,  both  Richmond  and 
Atlanta  are  "new"  cities.  Baltimore,  which  is 
thought  old,  was  the  third  site  to  receive  the 
name  and  only  became  a  county  seat  in  1767.  Of 
the  cheap  cities,  the  youngest,  St.  Paul,  was  a 
temporary  trading  post  before  1700. 

Eating  habits  fluctuate  and  often  the  food  that 


is  actually  put  on  the  tabic  of  a  city  is  different 
from  the  city's  mythical  cuisine.  Charleston's 
boast,  for  example,  is  that  it  dines  on  potted 
quail  and  she-crab  soup.  But  the  Negro  servants 
long  since  decided  to  go  home  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  if  the  grocers  believed  in  myths, 
they  would  all  go  out  of  business.  In  Charleston, 
A  &  P  sold  five  frozen  chicken  pies  for  99  cents, 
saving  a  lot  of  quail  and  certainly  earning  a  ci- 
tation from  the  Audubon  Society.  In  fact, 
Charleston  lives  on  a  starch  base  of  rice  and 
grits,  plus  raw  fruit  and  nuts,  pork  but  hardly 
any  lamb,  much  canned  meat  and  store  pies.  The 
shrimp  of  the  street  vendors  and  garden  vege- 
tables help  to  lower  store  prices. 

New  Orleans  carries  this  diet  further  in  every 
direction,  adding  fruit  cakes,  lamb,  porterhouse 
steak,  a  lot  of  breaded  shrimp  and  fish  sticks, 
citron  and  fruit  peel,  and  plenty  of  liquor. 

In  St.  Paul  lamb  comes  back  strong  with  pota- 
toes, plums,  chile  con  carne,  peanut  butter,  and 
kidney  beans. 

Providence  is  not  very  different  but  it  puts 
more  weight  on  local  apples,  French  fried  po- 
tatoes, tomatoes,  haddock  fillets.  Wesson  oil, 
which  does  well  in  the  South,  here  gives  way  to 
Mazola. 

Portland,  Maine,  does  what  you  would  expect 
on  its  cold  northern  bay,  but  with  an  unexpected 
variation.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  those  forti- 
fiers of  the  outer  marches  of  the  Yankee  world, 
such  as  baked  beans,  doughnuts,  piccalilli,  oys- 
ters, chowders,  squash  and  turnips,  and  mayon- 
naise. Oddly,  it  duplicates  New  Orleans  taste  in 
fish  sticks,  Italian  sausage,  fruit  cake,  marsh- 
mallows,  Texas  shrimp,  and  fruit  peel. 

Now  go  to  the  top  of  the  list. 
Miami,  like  Las  Vegas  to  a  lesser 
degree,  is  an  eclectic,  characterless 
combination  of  all  tastes:  bananas 
and  pears,  grapefruit  and  pineapple 
juice,  sauerkraut,  chow  mein,  de 
[  *o  l  uxe  dog  food,  kosher  corned  beef, 
/s— Long  Island  cauliflower,  avocado, 
liverwurst,  smelts,  kingfish  steak, 
and  yams. 

Houston  is  strong  on  hams,  cakes, 
papaya,  candies,  beer,  egg-nog,  kosher  wines,  oys- 
ters, soft  drinks,  chili,  canned  tuna,  "Worchester 
Sauce,"  both  dog  and  cat  food,  and  potatoes. 

Baltimore,  like  New  Orleans,  gives  the  im- 
pression that  it  enjoys  life  and  food.  Oysters, 
ocean  perch,  flounder,  and  fried  shrimp  vie  with 
frying  chickens,  sausage,  "knockwurst,"  steaks, 
Brussels  sprouts,  sweet  potatoes,  baby  lima  beans, 
and  apricot  pie.  The  papers  are  filled  with 
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liquor  advertisements;  the  food  ads  are  in  very 
big,  black  type,  suggesting  a  hearty  appetite. 

St.  Louis,  on  the  contrary,  uses  advertising 
type  that  is  fine  and  delicate;  beef  is  surprisingly 
expensive;  there  are  meats  called  braunschweiger 
and  beer  salami;  spaghetti,  macaroni,  and 
noodles  arc  in  demand. 

Laredo  is  poor,  with  a  heavily  Mexican  diet. 

Peoria,  our  sad  case,  seems  to  have  no  city 
pride,  yet  it  has  a  brilliant,  if  abortive  and  for- 
gotten, history.  It  has  a  red-light  district,  some 
very  rich  people,  and  a  large  proletariat.  The 
fact  that  there  is  little  or  no  lamb  in  the  markets 
seems  to  be  an  indication  of  a  feeble  middle 
class.  The  Peoria  diet  has  no  distinction  until 
one  reaches  the  poor  man's  stores:  catfish  at  49 
cents  a  pound,  buffalo-fish  at  29,  rabbit  at  59, 
and  live  geese  at  29  cents  a  pound.  In  Peoria, 
you'd  better  strangle  your  own  goose. 

This  leaves  on  our  list  only  New  York  City, 
where  almost  anything  may  be  found  at  any 
price,  if  you  look  for  it.  New  York's  Peoria  is 
Harlem,  and  New  York  Negroes  try  to  shop  else- 
where. On  this  particular  Thursday,  A  &  P  fea- 


tured rib  beef,  lamb  shoulders,  and  tangerines; 
Bohack  stores  featured  prime  ribs,  pot  roast,  and 
prefluffed  rice;  Safeway,  chuck  beef  and  fresh 
broccoli;  and  Daitch  stores,  leg  of  lamb  and 
cheezlox.  At  the  Grand  Union  it  was  Mcintosh 
apples  and  hinds  of  beef. 

This  tea-leaf  sort  of  reading  of  the  culture  of 
American  cities,  though  it  may  seem  superficial 
compared  with  the  lofty  surveys  of  the  profes- 
sional pollsters  and  of  the  statistical  wizards,  is 
surely  not  without  its  uses.  We  are  all  too  sub- 
missive to  the  statistical  rendering  that  levels 
the  landscape  of  its  delightful  irregularities  and 
eccentricities  and  reduces  it  to  a  great  plain. 
When  statistical  myth  begins  to  swallow  human 
fact,  which  it  can,  of  course,  do,  it  is  useful  to 
look  at  the  landscape  from  a  man's-eye  view. 

The  point  is  that  the  United  States  is  a  very 
big  store  offering  a  wide  selection.  It  is  incred- 
ible but  true  that  the  real  variety  of  its  charms 
has  not  begun  to  be  fully  appraised  and  defined. 
This  country  is  not  a  promoter's  or  statistician's 
monolithic  dream:  it  is  filled  with  real  and  differ- 
ent cultures,  people— and  prices. 


did  someone  say  that  there  would  be  an  end, 
An  end,  Oh  an  end  to  love  and  mourning? 
Such  voices  speak  when  sleep  and  waking  blend, 
The  cold  bleak  voices  of  the  early  morning 
When  all  the  birds  are  dumb  in  dark  November, 
Remember  and  forget,  forget,  remember. 

After  the  false  night,  warm  true  voices,  wake! 
Voice  of  the  dead  that  touches  the  cold  living, 
Through  the  pale  sunlight  once  more  gravely  speak. 
Tell  me  again  while  the  last  leaves  are  falling: 
"Dear  child,  what  has  been  once  so  interwoven 
Cannot  be  raveled  nor  the  gift  ungiven." 

Now  the  dead  move  through  all  of  us  still  glowing, 

Mother  and  child,  lover  and  lover  mated 

Are  wound  and  bound  together  and  enflowing. 

What  has  been  plaited  cannot  be  unplaited— 

Only  the  strands  grow  richer  with  each  loss 

And  memory  makes  kings  and  queens  of  us. 

Darkness  to  light,  light  into  darkness  spin; 

When  all  the  birds  have  flown  to  some  real  haven 

We  who  find  shelter  in  the  warmth  within, 

Listen  and  feel  new-cherished,  new-forgiven 

As  the  lost  human  voices  speak  through  us  and  blend 

Our  complex  love,  our  mourning  without  end. 
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the  Seal  that 


By  ALEXIS  LADAS 

Drawings  by  Roy  McKie 

IT  I  S  disproportionately  distressing  to  me  to 
hear  people  confusing  ordinary  seals  with 
sea  lions.  Sea  lions  balance  things  and  blow 
horns  at  circuses.  They  are  slapstick  clowns. 
Seals  are  sad-eyed  creatures  full  of  pathos  and 
sentimentality.  Clowns  they  may  be,  but  of  the 
school  t)f  Emmett  Kelly.  Their  humor  is  often 
mixed  with  tears.  If  they  had  any  musical  talent 
it  would  be  to  sing  "Sonny  Boy."  They  don't 
grin  like  sea  lions;  they  smile,  and  that  rarely. 
Mostly  they  look  helpless  and  forlorn.  At  least 
that  is  how  Panayoti  looked  most  of  the  time. 

Devotion  and  a  passionate  need  to  be  loved 
seemed  to  be  the  mainsprings  of  his  character, 
but  perhaps  that  was  because  he  had  lost  his 
mother  when  he  was  still  very  young  and  I  had 
saved  him  from  a  dreadful  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  fishermen  who  had  found  him  in  a  cave.  I 
say  "him,"  although  I  never  found  out  what  his 
sex  really  was;  probably  because  when  I  first  saw 
him  he  looked  and  acted  like  a  frightened  little 
boy  who  is  trying  his  best  to  be  brave. 

In  those  days  I  was  abysmally  ignorant  about 
seals.  I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  letting  myself 
in  for  when  I  ordered  that  the  creature  be 
brought  aboard  my  raiding  schooner.  The  last 
thing  that  crossed  my  mind  when  I  determined 
to  adopt  Panayoti  was  that  I  would  pass  the 
closing  phases  of  the  war  in  the  Aegean  playing 
nursemaid  to  an  inexperienced  seal  and  have 
to  face  something  approaching  mutiny  among 
my  crew.  All  that  I  knew  was  that  it  was  intol- 
erable to  watch  a  helpless  little  creature  left  to 
die  of  thirst  under  a  pile  of  stones  in  a  sun- 
baked   courtyard.    My    blood    boiled    at  the 


thought  that  six  brawny  fishermen  were  too 
superstitious  to  dare  to  kill  the  little  animal 
outright,  but  had  to  immure  it  collectively  so 
that  the  bad  luck  would  be  spread  among  them. 

Greek  fishermen  are  poorer  and  more  omen- 
ridden  than  most  seafaring  people,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  both  hate  and  fear  seals. 

The  Mediterranean  seal  (Monachus  Albi- 
venter,  the  white-bellied  monk,  the  solitary  one) 
is  a  clever  animal.  Long  ago  he  discovered  that 
it  is  much  easier  for  him  to  gather  the  fish  that 
are  caught  in  nets  than  to  go  chasing  after  free 
ones.  Monachus  is  neither  very  considerate  nor 
very  finicky,  and  he  has  extremely  sharp  teeth. 
When  he  gets  into  a  net  and  starts  feeding,  he 
doesn't  trouble  to  disentangle  the  fish.  He 
simply  swallows  them,  together  with  large  pieces 
of  the  net  itself.  Often  the  net  is  ruined  beyond 
repair,  and  nets  are  a  fisherman's  livelihood. 
They  are  also  expensive.  Thus  in  a  Greek  fish- 
ing village  the  cry  "seal"  is  a  cry  of  despair. 

The  superstitious  dread  in  which  the  crea- 
tures are  held  is  just  as  real  as  the  hate,  although 
it  is  more  complicated  to  explain  and  more 
difficult  to  understand.  Twice  in  his  life  the 
porter  at  my  grandmother's  house  in  Athens, 
who  had  once  been  a  schooner  captain,  had  put 
back  into  harbor  at  great  expense  because  when 
he  set  out  a  seal  had  crossed  his  bow.  The  loss 
of  his  ship  in  a  collision,  he  was  unshakably 
convinced,  was  due  to  his  having  ignored  a  third 
such  warning. 

It  was  from  him  that  I  first  heard  the  old,  old 
story  of  the  Gorgon,  that  monstrous  mermaid 
who  frequents  the  blue  Aegean  Sea.    She  rises 
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out  of  the  water  and  stops  ships  with  her  hand. 
She  looks  into  the  eyes  oi  the  captain  and  asks 
him  whether  Alexander  the  Great  is  alive.  If 
he  says,  "Yes.  He  is  alive  and  reigning,"  she  lets 
the  ship  go  on  its  way.  If  he  has  not  heard  of 
the  legend  and  says,  "No,"  then  he  and  his  ship 
are  dragged  down  to  the  depths. 

The  legend  is  that  Alexander  acquired  a  tiny 
phial  of  water  from  the  spring  of  immortality. 
His  sister  found  it  in  a  cupboard  and  drank  it 
out  of  curiosity.  When  Alexander  was  on  his 
deathbed,  he  called  for  the  water  and  was  told 
that  his  sister  had  drunk  it.  With  his  dying 
breath  he  cursed  her.  In  desperation  she  tried 
to  kill  herself  by  jumping  off  a  cliff  into  the 
sea.  Since  she  had  drunk  the  water,  it  did  no 
good,  and  she  has  lived  ever  since  with  her 
intolerable  guilt.  From  time  to  time  she  rises  to 
the  surface,  hoping  to  find  some  seaman  who 
will  tell  her  that  Alexander  did  not  die. 

How  it  has  happened  that  a  seal  should  be 
identified  with  a  mermaid,  the  mermaid  with  a 
snake-haired  monster  of  antiquity,  and  that 
monster  with  the  great  Alexander's  sister,  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  suppose  anybody  knows  just  how 
beliefs  are  changed  and  molded  and  transferred. 
But  to  the  old  schooner  captain  there  was  no 
incongruity  in  believing  simultaneously  that  the 
little  round  head  which  showed  for  a  moment 
among  the  waves  was  both  an  animal  of  no 
great  strength  and  a  female  demon  who  could 
root  his  ship  to  the  spot.  And  he  was  no  excep- 
tion among  Greek  seamen. 

BU  T  I  myself  did  not  learn  all  these  things 
until  later,  and  as  far  as  seals  went  I  lived 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  First  of  all,  I  was  under 
the  illusion  that  they  knew  how  to  swim  and 
that  they  lived  on  fish.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  these  things  did  not  come  naturally.  All 
I  had  wanted  to  do  was  to  rescue  Panayoti,  pro- 
vide him  with  a  good  meal  of  fish  to  restore  his 
strength,  and  then  give  him  his  freedom.  I  was 
quickly  disabused. 

From  the  very  first  moment  everything  went 
wrong.  To  begin  with  I  antagonized  the  whole 
village  by  curtly  ordering  the  fishermen  to 
deliver  the  seal  to  me.  They  may  have  been  too 
frightened  to  kill  the  seal  outright,  but  they 
were  damned  if  a  young  whippersnapper  of  a 
reserve  lieutenant  would  boss  them  around,  even 
if  he  did  control  the  hungry  island's  supply  of 
food  and  had  enough  fire  power  at  his  command 
to  blast  the  village  to  hell.  What  is  more,  my 
own  crew  was  not  at  all  enthusiastic. 

Since  I  could  not  very  well  open  hostilities 


with  my  countrymen  over  a  seal,  I  found  myself 
in  the  position  of  having  to  swallow  my  anger 
and  negotiate.  The  villagers  for  their  part  did 
not  wish  to  press  matters  too  far.  After  a  decent 
interval  the  fishermen  offered  to  sell  me  the  seal. 
I  paid  for  him  with  food  which  they  would  have 
received  anyway,  together  with  some  discarded 
clothing,  and  everybody's  pride  was  saved.  Pana- 
yoti was  brought  aboard,  looking  filthy  and 
miserable  after  his  ordeal. 

Then  and  there  I  found  out  that  I  had  made 
a  second  and  more  serious  mistake.  Panayoti 
simply  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
fish  which  I  bought  for  his  dinner.  Every  time 
I  offered  him  one  he  would  turn  his  head  away 
and  start  crying.  The  noise  he  made  was  heart- 
breaking—something between  the  wail  of  a  baby 
and  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.  I  tried  everything.  I 
rubbed  his  nose  with  the  fish,  but  he  only  cried 
louder.  I  pushed  the  fish  into  his  mouth.  He 
spat  it  out.  Thinking  that  perhaps  the  fish  was 
too  big  for  him  to  swallow,  I  cut  it  up  into 


small  pieces  and  tried  to  force  them  down  his 
throat.  He  spat  them  out  too.  I  decided  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  let  Panayoti  go  on 
his  way  without  a  meal,  since  probably  he  pre- 
ferred to  catch  his  own  fish. 

I  dropped  Panayoti  overboard,  expecting  to 
see  him  streak  off.  The  next  thing  I  knew  he 
was  drowning:  his  head  went  down  and  his  tail 
flippers  came  up  out  of  the  water.  They  beat 
wildly  for  a  time,  then  more  and  more  feebly. 
A  stream  of  bubbles  rose  from  his  mouth.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Panayoti  did  not  know 
how  to  swim.  I  dove  overboard  and  fished  him 
out,  which  took  some  doing,  since  he  was  very 
slippery  and  I  didn't  know  then  that  the  best 
way  to  pick  up  a  seal  is  from  under  the  dippers, 
the  way  one  picks  up  a  baby.  Besides,  1  was 
still  not  at  all  sure  he  wouldn't  bite. 

1  needn't  have  worried.  The  poor  creature 
was  more  dead  than  alive  when  I  got  him  aboard 
again.  1  was  afraid  he  might  die  and  gave  him 
artificial  respiration  as  best  I  could.   After  a 
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while  he  revived  and  started  crying  again  weakly, 
moving  his  head  from  side  to  side  in  the  most 
dejected  manner.  In  a  few  minutes  he  seemed 
completely  recovered  and  went  crawling  about 
die  deck  in  that  hopelessly  inept,  broken-boned 
way  seals  have  out  of  the  water.  But  at  least 
he  was  clean  now  and'  his  fur  was  fluffing  up 
in  the  sunshine,  turning  from  black  to  a  soft 
dove  gray  on  top  and  ivory  underneath. 

By  then  it  had  belatedly  occurred  to  me 
that  Panayoti  was  only  a  baby.  I  know  it 
sounds  stupid  that  I  had  not  thought  of  it 
earlier,  but  I  had  never  seen  a  seal  before  and 
I  had  no  basis  for  comparison.  A  length  of 
nearly  three  feet  did  not  seem  to  me  conclusive 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  began  suspecting  it  when 
I  found  out,  on  trying  to  feed  him  more  fish, 
that  he  had  no  teeth.  So  I  tried  milk.  First  I 
gave  him  some  in  a  saucer,  but  he  only  turned 
away  and  spilled  it  with  his  flippers.  Then  I 
made  a  feeding  bottle  out  of  an  empty  gin 
bottle  with  a  nipple  made  from  the  little  finger 


of  a  rubber  glove  which  we  used  for  handling 
the  smoke-screen  apparatus.  It  was  a  complete 
flop.  Panayoti  didn't  even  want  to  look  at  it. 
The  mere  sight  sent  him  into  tantrums.  He 
became  hysterical  when  I  tried  to  force  the 
nipple  into  his  mouth  and  went  dragging  him- 
self round  and  round  in  circles  across  the  deck 
screaming  his  head  off. 

More  in  self-defense  than  from  compassion  I 
opened  a  can  of  New  Zealand  butter,  of  which 
we  had  a  lot,  and  stuffed  his  mouth  full  of  it. 
He  spat  most  of  it  out,  but  a  good  deal  stuck 
and  for  a  time  he  was  too  busy  choking  and 
spitting  to  make  much  noise.  He  was  so  quiet 
that  I  almost  forgot  about  him,  and  when  I 
looked  for  him  later  I  discovered  to  my  delight 
that  he  was  engaged  in  licking  the  butter  off  his 
nose.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  carrying  the 
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can  of  butter  around  with  me  and  smearing 
Panayoti's  nose  every  time  I  passed  him. 

Since  this  method  could  not  be  used  in  the 
darkness  and  Panayoti  was  still  very  hungry, 
nobody  got  much  sleep  that  night.  The  follow- 
ing day  I  decided  that  a  new  system  had  to  be 
devised.  It  was,  after  all,  unseemly  for  a  raiding 
captain  to  spend  his  time  buttering  the  nose 
of  a  seal,  nor  could  I  very  well  ask  any  of  my 
sailors  to  take  over  the  duty.  Watching  Panayoti 
crawling  over  the  deck  in  his  endless  rounds,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  self-smearing  technique 
could  be  devised.  If  a  part  of  the  deck  were 
enclosed  with  cases  to  limit  him  in  his  move- 
ments, and  pats  of  butter  were  scattered  at  ran- 
dom all  over  it,  he  was  bound  to  run  into  some 
of  them  and  butter  his  nose  automatically.  It 
worked  like  a  dream. 

Then  there  was  an  alarm.  The  lookout 
reported  an  unidentified  vessel  on  the  horizon. 
I  ordered  action  stations  and  the  men  streamed 
aft  to  man  the  machine  guns.  Those  on  the 
starboard  side  forgot  about  the  butter  in  their 
excitement  and  ended  up  in  a  cursing,  tangled 
heap  in  the  scuppers.  The  boatswain,  a  very 
irascible  man,  was  among  them.  When  he  man- 
aged to  pick  himself  up,  dripping  butter,  he 
scowled  at  me  and  delivered  himself  of  a  dire 
prophecy:  "It  was  an  evil  day  when  you  brought 
that  animal  aboard.  It  will  go  ill  with  us,  Cap- 
tain, but  with  you  worst  of  all.  Mark  my  words," 
and  he  stalked  off. 

By  good  fortune  the  ship  which  had  caused 
all  the  commotion  turned  out  to  be  one  of  ours, 
and  the  incident  fizzled  out.  But  the  obvious 
drawback  of  slippery  decks  gave  me  a  brilliant 
idea.  I  drilled  a  hole  in  the  deckhouse  wall 
near  the  level  of  the  deck  and  stuffed  it  full  of 
butter,  leaving  a  big,  tempting  pat  on  the  out- 
side. When  Panayoti  eventually  found  it  and 
began  to  suck,  I  dashed  down  into  my  cabin 
and  very  gently  inserted  the  nipple  of  the  milk 
bottle  into  the  hole.  Finally  all  the  butter  was 
gone,  but  Panayoti  kept  on  sucking,  and, 
triumph  of  triumphs,  the  milk  in  the  bottle 
started  going,  at  first  slowly  and  then,  as  he  got 
a  taste  for  it,  so  fast  that  I  thought  for  a  minute 
the  nipple  had  come  off. 

When  I  saw  the  last  drops  disappear  I  was 
exultant.  I  filled  the  bottle  again  and  scrambled 
up  on  deck  thinking  that  all  I  had  to  do  now 
was  offer  Panayoti  the  bottle  and  he  would 
feed.  Not  at  all.  The  moment  he  saw  it  he 
set  up  an  ungodly  racket  and  crawled  away.  I 
tried  all  sorts  of  ruses.  Nothing  worked.  It  was 
mortifying  and  also  extremely  undignified.  The 
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original  curiosity  of  ihc  men  was  rapidly  giving 
way  to  surreptitious  snickers. 

So  I  decided  to  go  to  extreme  lengths.  I  had 
the  carpenter  make  a  sort  of  wooden  shield 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  which  I  stuffed  with 
butter.  For  a  couple  of  days  I  left  it  standing 
in  the  same  place  until  Panayoti  got  used  to 
it.  Then  I  let  him  go  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  any  butter  until  he  was  good  and  hun- 
gry. His  complaints  were  heart-rending,  but  I 
was  adamant.  On  the  following  day  I  passed  the 
nipple  through  the  hole,  covered  the  projecting 
end  with  butter  and  advanced  upon  Panayoti, 
hidden  behind  the  shield.  It  was  absurd  but 
effective.  Panayoti  made  a  beeline  for  the  butter 
and  began  to  suck.  No  sooner  had  he  taken  one 
swallow  than  I  pulled  the  bottle  away  and  slid 
the  shield  aside.  Panayoti  gave  a  cry  of  anger 
and  frustration,  but  before  he  could  do  anything 
else  I  stuck  the  nipple  into  his  open  mouth.  For 
a  moment  he  looked  surprised.  Then  he  settled 
down  to  sucking  steadily,  eyes  closed  and  a 
beatific  expression  on  his  face.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  saw  Panayoti  smile. 

FR  O  M  that  day  on  the  feeding  problem 
ceased  to  exist  and  he  started  gaining 
rapidly  in  size  and  strength.  Our  relationship 
also  became  much  more  intimate,  not  to  say 
exclusive.  Panayoti  had  at  last  become  con- 
vinced that  he  had  a  friend  in  the  world,  and 
Panayoti  was  not  a  seal  to  do  things  by  halves. 
His  gratitude  and  affection  were  embarrassing. 
He  would  not  let  me  out  of  his  sight.  When 
I  was  standing  on  deck,  day  or  night,  he  would 
come  and  rest  his  head  on  my  bare  feet.  If  I 
moved  he  gave  forth  pathetic  little  moans.  To 
avoid  hurting  his  feelings  I  often  found  myself 
rooted  to  the  same  spot  for  what  seemed  like 
hours.  To  stumble  into  him,  as  I  often  did  on 
dark  nights,  was  a  major  calamity.  It  upset  him 
terribly,  and  he  would  go  on  whimpering  until 
he  was  picked  up  and  comforted. 

As  his  strength  and  devotion  grew,  he  would 
not  even  let  me  go  down  into  my  cabin  unes- 
corted. When  I  was  below  for  only  a  few 
minutes,  laying  a  course  or  checking  a  bearing, 
he  would  get  so  restless  and  unhappy  that  he  even 
overcame  his  dislike  of  heights.  He  would  come 
to  the  open  hatchway  and  cry.  If  I  paid  no 
attention  he  would  wriggle  forward  over  the 
combing  until  he  overbalanced  and  slid  forward 
down  the  ladder  to  land  at  my  feet  with  a  bump. 
I  often  watched  him  at  it  from  between  parted 
fingers.  He  obviously  did  not  like  doing  it. 
He  always  looked  miserable  and  reproachful 


as  he  prepared  to  take  the  plunge,  and  at  the 
last  moment  just  as  he  was  about  to  tip  forward, 
he  always  closed  his  eyes  tight.  But  apparently 
being  picked  up  and  stroked  was  compensation 
enough. 

The  matter  of  getting  out  of  the  cabin  up 
the  almost  perpendicular  ladder  was  something 
else  again.  That  he  never  mastered.  He  always 
had  to  be  lifted  out. 

Sliding  down  into  the  cabin  and  setting  up  a 
to-do  until  he  was  taken  out  was  nuisance 
enough,  particularly  if  it  happened  at  night 
when  we  were  sailing  and  had  to  keep  our  ears 
open  for  the  first,  faint  sound  of  enemy  engines. 
But  when  he  took  to  falling  overboard  every 
time  I  rowed  away  in  the  dinghy  or  went  swim- 
ming over  the  side,  it  became  really  insufferable; 
for  in  spite  of  several  unpleasant  experiences, 
Panayoti  had  learned  neither  how  to  swim  nor 
the  obvious  truth  that  he  couldn't.  He  had  to 
be  rescued  from  drowning  every  time. 

In  desperation  I  decided  to  teach  him  how  to 
swim.  Every  morning  after  the  schooner  was 
moored  against  the  rocks  and  camouflaged  under 


nets,  after  the  machine  guns  were  emplaced 
and  the  lookouts  posted,  I  took  Panayoti  in  the 
dinghy  to  some  secluded  cove.  First  we  began 
in  the  shallows  with  Panayoti  barely  awash.  I 
would  walk  away  on  the  beach  following  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  and  Panayoti  would  try  to 
wriggle  after  me,  splashing  and  thrashing  about 
in  the  foot-deep  water.  As  often  as  not  he  would 
give  up  his  allegedly  native  element  and  crawl 
out  onto  the  sand.  If  he  didn't,  the  lesson  usu- 
ally ended  up  with  his  swallowing  a  mouthful 
of  water  and  choking. 

If  I  set  him  out  on  the  sand  and  went  and 
squatted  in  the  water  a  few  feet  away,  he  would 
try  to  come  to  me.  All  went  well  until  he  got 
beyond  the  depth  of  his  flippers.  Then  his  head 
went  down  and  he  had  to  be  pulled  out  by  the 
tail.  It  never  fazed  him.  After  I  had  picked  him 
up  and  he  had  spluttered  for  a  few  seconds,  he 
would  put  his  head  on  my  shoulder  and  nuzzle 
my  neck  contentedly. 

In  spite  of  the  disappointing  results,  I  per- 
severed with  the  lessons,  using  every  method  that 
I  had  ever  heard  o£.  I  took  him  out  beyond  his 
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depth  and  held  him  under  the  chin  while  swim- 
ming away  backward.  In  the  beginning  this 
seemed  promising.  He  began  to  move  his  flip- 
pers in  a  reasonable  imitation  of  a  swimming 
stroke,  and  his  tail  assembly,  that  absurd 
appendage  which  on  dry  land  looked  more  like 
the  wet  hem  of  a  skirt  than  anything  else, 
became  an  admirably  contrived  instrument  of 
propulsion.  The  trouble  was  his  head.  When- 
ever  I  let  go  of  him  it  sank  like  a  piece  of  lead 
and  his  tail  beat  uselessly  in  the  air.  I  even 
strapped  a  Mae  West  on  him,  but  he  was  so 
slippery  in  the  water  that  after  a  few  minutes 
it  worked  loose,  and  he  slid  out  of  it  head-first 
to  assume  his  usual  perpendicular  position. 

THEN  one  night  we  had  an  unpleasant 
experience.  We  were  making  a  long  cross- 
ing to  one  of  the  more  distant  islands,  in  com- 
pany with  another  schooner,  and  we  were  caught 
in  the  open  by  a  German  Ems  Craft.  Being 
shelled  at  night  on  the  sea  by  a  more  powerful 
enemy  vessel  against  which  you  have  no  means 
of  retaliating  is  very  unnerving.  We  spent  a 
desperate  half-hour  dodging  right  and  left  until 
the  Germans  lost  us  in  the  darkness.  In  the 
morning  when  we  had  made  port  the  atmosphere 
on  the  schooner  was  distinctly  ominous.  Much 
as  I  tried  to  laugh  it  off  it  was  clear  that  the 
crew  attributed  the  previous  night's  alarms  to 
the  presence  of  a  seal  aboard.  This  was  a  serious 
matter,  for  a  discontented  crew  could  mean 
disaster.  I  was  a  worried  man  when  my  fellow^  cap- 
tain hailed  me  and  invited  me  to  go  swimming. 
I  put  Panayoti  in  the  dinghy  and  rowed  across. 

My  friend  and  I  discussed  our  narrow  escape 
and  my  crew's  disaffection  as  we  swam  slowly 
round  and  round,  with  Panayoti  propped  up  in 
the  dinghy's  stern,  watching  our  every  move- 
ment. We  got  so  engrossed  in  our  conversation 
we  did  not  realize  the  boat  was  drifting  further 
and  further  away,  until  with  a  splash  Panayoti, 
unable  to  stand  the  separation  any  longer, 
slipped  overboard.  We  dashed  to  rescue  him, 
but  he  had  disappeared.  We  dived  and  dived. 
There  wasn't  a  trace  of  him.  Then  my  friend 
pointed  with  his  hand  and  shouted,  "There  he 
is!"  A  hundred  yards  away  a  little  black  head 
was  bobbing  up  and  down  among  the  waves  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cove.  I  was  torn  between  a 
terrible  sense  of  loss  and  the  joy  of  knowing  that 
Panayoti  had  come  into  his  own  at  last.  After 
all,  I  thought,  this  was  the  best,  the  only  way,  for 
it  to  end.  I  waved  to  him,  and  he  disappeared. 

My  friend  and  I  stood  treading  water,  both 
of  us  wondering,  I  suppose,  whether  Panayoti 


was  well  enough  equipped  to  face  the  challenge 
of  the  open  sea,  when,  with  a  flurry  of  churning 
waves,  his  glossy  head  bobbed  up  between  us. 
His  face  wore  the  broadest,  most  triumphant 
smile  I  have  ever  seen.  He  kept  on  looking 
from  one  of  us  to  the  other,  his  whiskers  twitch 
ing  with  excitement,  his  round  eyes  opened  wide 
as  if  to  say,  "You  see,  I've  done  it."  Then,  as 
though  he  needed  to  prove  the  point,  he  dived, 
nipped  me  playfully  in  the  calf  and  was  off  at 
such  speed  that  I  had  hardly  time  to  turn 
around  before  he  had  served  my  friend  in  the 
same  way. 

We  tried  to  catch  him  but  he  always  slipped 
between  our  fingers.  He  darted  through  our 
legs  and  brushed  across  our  backs;  he  dived,  he 
leaped  out  of  the  water,  and  every  now  and  then 
he  surfaced  to  look  at  us  and  make  sure  that 
we  were  enjoying  it  too.  Then  he'd  be  off  again 
like  a  cockeyed  torpedo.  We  spent  a  wildly 
exciting  quarter  of  an  hour  until  he  got  tired 
and  came  to  me  and  put  his  flippers  on  my 
shoulders,  wanting  to  be  lifted  back  into  the 
dinghy.  From  that  time  on  the  days  became  one 
long  delight.  We  were  in  the  water  whenever 
we  had  a  chance.  From  early  morning  Panayoti 
would  start  worrying  me  to  take  him  swimming, 
and  by  nightfall  we  were  both  exhausted. 


Fortunately  the  war  in  the  Aegean  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  follow 
the  retreating  Germans.  Even  so,  fate  had  some 
further  blows  in  store  for  us.  A  fierce  gale  sprang 
up  one  night  and  separated  us  from  the  rest  of 
the  flotilla.  A  man  was  injured  falling  from 
the  mast.  Another  was  killed  in  an  encounter 
with  a  German  patrol  vessel.  And  the  temper  of 
the  crew  grew  uglier  and  uglier.  One  night  while 
I  was  below  they  picked  up  Panayoti  and  dropped 
him  overboard.  I  missed  him  half  an  hour  later 
and  much  to  their  disgust  put  back  and  found 
him  in  the  darkness  by  his  cries.  He  had  been 
desperately  trying  to  keep  up  with  us  and  was 
utterly  exhausted.  The  following  day  they  sent 
a  deputation  to  me  to  say  the  seal  must  go 
or  else.  I  told  them  to  be  their  age  and  sent 
them  packing.  But  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  war  had  lasted  longer. 
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Even  so,  I  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it  for 
the  few  remaining  clays.  To  make  things  worse 
Panayoti  was  growing  teeth  and  he  began  to  bite. 
It  was  all  in  fun,  but  it  coidd  be  very  painful. 
It  was  this  new  development  which  put  an  end 
to  his  career  aboard  one  of  His  Hellenic 
Majesty's  men  o'war. 

Our  commanding  officer  was  a  brave  and 
charming  man,  but  somewhat  pompous  and  with 
a  passion  for  showing  off.  As  we  approached 
Athens  he  put  his  miserable  little  flotilla  of 
raiding  schooners  through  fleet  maneuvers.  Now 
that  the  danger  of  enemy  aircraft  was  passed  he 
made  us  practice  blue  turns  and  white  turns  and 
lines  ahead  and  lines  abreast  until  our  heads 
were  spinning.  Then,  on  the  day  of  liberation 
when  we  anchored  off  Piraeus  harbor,  he  went 
ashore  and  returned  to  carry  out  an  inspection, 
accompanied  by  several  dignitaries  and  some 
pretty  lady  friends.  We  had  to  pipe  him  aboard 
with  our  men  in  summer  whites  drawn  up  at 
the  rail  as  if  we  were  real  warships  and  not  filthy 
little  wooden  death  traps. 

The  men  were  understandably  angry.  After 
so  many  years  we  were  returning  home  as  libera- 
tors, but  instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  ashore 
we  had  to  be  stared  at  like  strange  animals  and 
listen  to  a  silly  speech  about  the  gratitude  of 
our  country.  It  was  at  this  stage  that  Panayoti 
intervened.  The  captain  was  delivering  His 
oration  when  Panayoti  crept  up  behind  him 
and  bit  him  smartly  in  the  calf.  There  was  a 
most  undignified  yowl  of  pain  and  the  speech 
came  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  men  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  trying  to  hide  their  grins.  Afterward 
thev  came  one  by  one,  the  boatswain  first,  and 
patted  Panayoti  on  the  head.  The  command- 
ing officer  said  nothing  at  the  time  of  the 
incident,  but  a  few  hours  later  I  received  a  curt, 
formal  signal  ordering  Panayoti  ashore  forthwith. 

For  one  last  time  I  tried  to  coax  Panayoti 
into  starting  a  new  life  on  his  own,  but  he  would 
have  none  of  it.  So  having  no  choice  I  decided 
to  take  him  to  Athens  with  me.  Taxis  were 
scarce  and  when  we  finally  got  one,  seven  of  us 
piled  into  it.  I  sat  in  front  with  three  others  and 
with  Panayoti  on  my  lap.  He  was  very  curious 
and  kept  sticking  his  head  out  of  the  window  the 
way  dogs  do. 

When  we  arrived  at  my  aunt's  apartment  the 
maid  who  opened  the  door  nearly  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  the  seal.  My  aunt  too  only  managed  to 
overcome  her  revulsion  for  a  rather  grimy 
Panayoti  because  of  her  great  pleasure  at  seeing 
me  return  from  the  wars.  But  she  put  her  foot 
down  when  I  suggested  that  Panayoti  should  be 


bathed  in  the  bathtub.  We  struck  a  compromise 
eventually,  and  a  tin  hip  bath  was  brought  out  to 
the  balcony  overlooking  the  street.  Panayoti  hated 
getting  soap  in  his  eyes  and  started  an  awful 
ruckus.  The  strange  bleatings  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  people  sitting  on  their  balconies 
in  the  flats  above  my  aunt's,  and  thev  leaned 
over  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  The  sight  of 
so  many  people  staring  at  something  that  was 
going  on  above  the  street  intrigued  the  passers- 
by  and  soon  a  large  enough  crowd  had  formed 
in  the  street  below  to  block  the  traffic.  Drivers, 
after  honking  their  horns  futilely  for  a  while, 
got  out  and  joined  the  others.  The  people  in 
the  street  started  calling  up  to  those  in  the  bal- 
conies above,  "What  is  it?"  The  people  in  the 


balconies  answered,  "We're  not  sure.  We  think 
it's  a  seal,"  and  presently  the  whole  crowd  started 
shouting  in  unison,  "Show  us  the  seal!" 

When  I  had  rinsed  Panayoti,  I  picked  him  up 
from  behind  and  he  bowed  to  the  people  of 
Athens  right  and  left  as  if  he  were  a  young 
prince.  He  was  roundly  applauded.  Perhaps  for 
many  of  those  people  he  was  as  good  a  symbol 
as  any  for  the  end  of  the  occupation.  A  seal 
being  bathed  on  a  balcony  may  not  be  what  one 
ordinarily  conceives  of  as  a  return  to  normalcy, 
but  it  was  certainly  a  departure  from  the  grim 
mood  of  the  previous  years. 

A  few  davs  later  I  was  ordered  to  2:0  on  a 
patrol  to  the  north  where  the  Germans  were 
still  fighting  a  rear-guard  action.  I  took  Panayoti 
to  my  mother  and  left  him  with  her  in  our 
home  in  the  country.  We  put  him  in  a  kennel 
next  to  the  pool  so  he  coedd  take  a  swim. 

When  I  returned  a  few  weeks  later,  after  the 
last  German  had  been  driven  out  of  Greece,  my 
mother  told  me  that  Panayoti  was  dead.  The 
weather  had  suddenly  turned  bitter,  and  she 
thought  that  he  had  died  of  a  cold.  She  had 
had  him  buried  in  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  a 
young  cypress  tree.  I  went  to  say  good-by  and 
standing  next  to  the  little  grave  with  the  icy 
wind  moaning  mournfully  in  the  branches,  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  Panayoti  had  died 
of  loneliness. 


Carroll  Kilpatrick 


What  happened  to  the 

FARM  BLOC? 


The  vote  in  Congress  on  the  soil  bank 
showed  up  a  crazy  quilt  of  ayes  and  nays 
.  .  .  and  proved  that  major  changes  in  farming 
have  already  split  one  of  the  most 
powerful  alliances  in  American  politics. 

HISTORY  often  is  made  without  notice 
—even  by  those  closest  to  the  event.  The 
Republican-Southern  Democratic  alliance,  a 
powerful  force  in  American  politics  since  1876, 
dissolved,  perhaps  for  good,  in  the  civil  rights 
fight  in  Congress  last  summer.  That  develop- 
ment has  been  recognized  and  generally  com- 
mented upon.  But  the  death  agonies  began 
much  earlier,  probably  in  the  Taft  defeat  at 
the  Republican  Convention  in  1952. 

Now  another  grand  alliance,  related  to  the 
first  but  never  dependent  upon  it,  is  threatened 
with  destruction,  or  may  be  already  dead.  It 
is  the  farm  bloc,  that  conglomeration  of  com- 
modity interests  which  has  run  roughshod  in 
Congress  for  generations  and  which  has  decided 
many  a  Presidential  election.  In  1957,  the 
commodity  interests  which  make  up  the  farm 
pressure  groups  were  as  surely  split  as  the  old 
Republican-Southern  Democratic  coalition. 

The  future  of  both  major  political  parties  will 
be  greatly  affected.  At  the  moment,  the  GOP 
appears  to  be  the  chief  beneficiary  of  the  farm 
bloc  split.  This  may  seem  strange,  for  Repub- 
licans suffered  real  losses  in  the  farm  states  in 
1956  and  most  probably  will  surfer  further  losses 
in  1958.  But  Republicans  today,  as  the  civil 
rights  battle  demonstrated,  are  putting  their 
bets  on  the  urban  and  suburban  vote.  They 
know  they  have  gained  little  or  nothing  in  the 
rural  Midwest  championing  the  Negro.  But 
their  purpose  is  to  strengthen  their  positions  in 


the  great  urban  centers  of  the  Far  West,  the 
North,  and  the  East,  where  the  modern  centers 
of  power  rest.  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
who  with  the  advice  and  guidance  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  has  taken  the  lead 
in  trying  to  shift  the  GOP's  moorings  in  this 
direction,  may  reap  the  benefits  in  1960. 

Smart  politicians  are  gradually  waking  to  the 
fact  that  the  farm  vote  no  longer  is  so  important 
as  it  once  was  and  that  it  is  becoming  less 
important  every  year.  In  1956,  the  Democrats 
thought  they  had  an  issue  in  farm  unrest.  They 
knew  that  Harry  S.  Truman  had  won  a  spectacu- 
lar victory  in  1948  largely  because  of  a  strategi- 
cally-placed farm  revolt.  They  hoped  it  might 
happen  again. 

For  their  Vice  Presidential  candidate,  they 
chose  Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee,  the  Demo- 
crat with  the  strongest  appeal  in  the  farm  states. 
As  one  who  traveled  through  the  farm  country 
with  Kefauver,  and  then  through  a  much  wider 
area  with  Nixon,  I  know  that  the  Tennessean 
made  an  impact  in  the  agricultural  Midwest. 
But  Nixon  made  an  impact  in  the  cities,  where 
it  counted. 

Kefauver  helped  defeat  a  number  of  farm- 
state  Republican  Congressmen.  In  the  twenty 
Congressional  districts  that  rank  highest  in 
dollar  value  of  farm  products  produced,  Demo- 
crats made  a  net  gain  of  six  seats  in  1956.  But 
Republicans  picked  up  six  seats  in  districts  where 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  population  is  em- 
ployed in  agriculture. 

Behind  the  convulsions  in  the  farm  bloc  is 
a  farm  revolution  which  is  changing  the  face 
of  American  agriculture.  The  subtle  but  explo- 
sive developments  that  began  years  ago  reached 
the  boiling  point  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Farm  lobbyists  recognized  their  difficulties 
more  promptly  than  the  public  at  large.  Before 
Congress  adjourned,  leaders  of  nearly  a  dozen 
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commodity  groups  met  in  Washington  at  the 
invitation  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration to  organize  an  informal  group,  over 
and  above  the  farm  organizations,  in  an  attempt 
to  draw  the  dissident  factions  together  again. 
In  calling  the  meeting,  the  lobbyists  tacitly 
acknowledged  the  failure  of  the  old  farm  organ- 
izations to  deliver  the  votes  in  Congress  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  They  recognized  that 
the  once-dominant  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  National  Farmers  Union- 
one  a  partisan  of  the  GOP  and  the  other  of  the 
Democrats— had  contributed  to  the  farm  bloc 
split  by  their  politicking  and  their  refusal  to 
view  the  farm  problem  whole. 

On  occasion,  no  doubt,  the  old  alliance  of 
Southern  cotton  and  tobacco  interests  and  the 
Midwestern  corn  and  wheat  interests  will  come 
together  again.  If  it  does  it  should  be  able  to 
have  its  way  on  many  things,  especially  in  the 
Senate,  where  farmers  have  power  beyond  their 
numbers  because  state  rather  than  popular  rep- 
resentation is  the  rule.  But  even  in  the  Senate 
the  basic  power  of  the  farm  bloc  has  been 
undermined  by  the  already  sharp  drop  in  farm 
population.  Every  year  should  bring  further 
attrition.  Congress  in  the  future  is  going  to 
listen  increasingly  to  urban  and  suburban 
voters,  in  other  words,  to  consumers.  And  it 
may  not  be  too  bad  for  the  farmer. 

MOONLIGHT  FARMERS 

AS  RECENTLY  as  1920,  farm  popula- 
tion in  this  country  was  30.1  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Today  it  is  13.3  per  cent.  Between 
1950  and  1956  alone,  farm  population  declined 
by  2.8  million  persons,  or  11.3  per  cent. 

Even  these  figures  fail  to  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  decline  in  farm  voting  strength. 
Of  persons  living  on  farms,  more  than  a  third 
receive  part  or  all  of  their  incomes  from  non- 
farm  employment.  There  is  a  steady  increase 
in  commuting  by  farm  residents.  Moreover, 
there  are  fewer  young  persons  on  farms  today 
than  at  any  time  in  many  years. 

When  President  Eisenhower  visited  the  Great 
Plains  drought  areas  last  January  he  was  sur- 
prised that,  despite  the  truly  terrible  condition 
of  the  land,  there  was  so  little  human  suffering. 
The  reason  was  that  there  were  jobs  for  farmers 
in  town,  not  the  jobs  the  farmer  may  have 
preferred  but  jobs  to  tide  them  over  until  the 
rains  came.  Even  the  farmers  are  becoming 
urbanized  to  some  extent  in  their  politics. 
For  years,  there  has   been   talk  of  suitcase 
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farmers  and  weekend  farmers.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  True  D.  Morse  now  talks 
about  moonlight  farmers.  Their  votes  are  in- 
fluenced by  many  other  things  than  by  how 
they  think  a  politician  stands  on  parity. 

Behind  the  decline  in  farm  population  is  the 
"technological  explosion"  on  the  farm,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  calls  it. 
Production  per  farm  worker  has  doubled  in 
the  past  fifteen  years.  Indeed,  farmers  are 
employing  so  much  more  efficient  practices  that 
they  have  in  large  part  nullified  the  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  reduce  surpluses  by  limiting 
the  number  of  acres  planted.  Total  crop  pro- 
duction in  1956  was  at  a  record  level— and  the 
record  was  made  from  the  smallest  number  of 
acres  harvested  in  two  decades.  In  1820,  70 
per  cent  of  the  American  labor  force  was  in 
agriculture  compared  with  15  per  cent  today. 

A  significant  factor  that  also  bears  on  the 
farm  bloc  split  is  the  changing  regional  pat- 
tern. The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
of  farm  population  to  the  total  population 
in  the  four  geographic  areas: 

Percentage  1920  1954 

Northeast    8.6  4.7 

North  Central   29.7  15.2 

South    51.3  22.2 

West    24.7  9.1 

The  South,  once  predominantly  agricultural, 
now  has  less  than  a  fourth  of  its  population  on 
the  farm.  The  movement  away  from  the  farm 
between  1920  and  1954  was  more  rapid  in  the 
South  than  in  any  of  the  other  major  regions 
except  the  West— a  major  factor  in  the  declining 
strength  of  a  producer  group  with  a  West- 
South  political  axis. 

Another  set  of  figures  shows  this  pattern  still 
continuing:  the  greatest  percentage  change  in 
farm  population  between  1950  and  1956  took 
place  in  the  South,  where  there  was  a  14  per 
cent  decline.  Such  a  rapid  movement  away 
from  the  farm  is  certain  to  force  a  change  in 
the  voting  records  of  Southern  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Eventually  this  population 
shift  will  undermine  rural  control  of  most  state 
legislatures,  but  that  has  not  yet  happened. 

The  new  jobs  open  to  farmers  in  all  regions 
explain  why  the  House  this  year  voted  to  kill 
the  main  feature— the  acreage  reserve  part— 
of  the  Eisenhower-backed  soil  bank  program. 
Southerners  in  the  past  nearly  always  voted  in 
a  bloc  as  farm  interests  required.    But  in  this 
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year's  soil  bank  vote,  Southerners  were  split. 
Those  who  voted  against  the  soil  bank  were 
speaking,  in  the  main,  for  urban  interests.  They 
explained  privately  that  while  they  had  not 
heard  many  objections  to  the  program  from 
Farm  constituents  they  had  heard  objections 
from  bankers,  fertilizer  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  processors. 

Those  groups  opposed  the  soil  bank  because 
its  object  is  to  limit  the  acreage  cultivated 
and  (bus  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  farm 
activity.  When  a  farmer  retires  land  from  cul- 
tivation under  the  soil  bank,  he  cuts  down  on 
the  amount  of  seed,  equipment,  and  fertilizer 
he  buys;  the  amount  of  labor  he  employs;  the 
total  amount  of  business  he  generates.  The 
result  is  that  business  in  the  community  suffers. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  behind  the  crum- 
bling of  the  farmers'  political  pressure  front: 
fewer  farmers;  bigger  produce  per  farm  unit; 
business  income  for  farmers  working  at  other 
jobs;  breakdown  of  regional  homogeneity.*  The 
split  became  plain  as  day  in  the  first  session 
of  the  85th  Congress,  which  convened  last  Jan- 
uary. The  first  blowup  came  when  the  House 
voted  217  to  188  to  kill  the  corn  bill— a  measure 
designed  to  put  a  floor  under'corn  prices.  Voting 
against  the  measure,  which  would  have  given 
corn  producers  a  price-support  program  that  a 
majority  of  them  had  endorsed  in  a  referendum 
only  a  few  weeks  earlier,  were  61  mainly  urban 
Republicans  and  155  unexpectedly  defiant 
Democrats.  Voting  for  the  bill  were  only  65 
Democrats  and  125  Republicans— the  hard  core 
of  the  West-South  farm  alliance. 

This  vote  marked  the  first  complete  and  open 
break  of  Southern  cotton  and  tobacco  interests 
with  their  Midwestern  corn  and  wheat  allies. 
The  divorce  was  caused  partly  by  the  South's 
conviction  that  Benson,  in  an  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  1956  election,  had  favored  Midwestern 
over  Southern  producers  in  the  distribution  of 
soil  bank  checks.  Sharp  and  angry  words  Avere 
exchanged  between  old  allies. 

A  similar  corn  bill  when  brought  up  later 
in  the  Senate  suffered  the  same  fate— by  a  vote 
of  45  to  35.  Fifteen  Democrats  and  20  Repub- 
licans voted  for  the  measure  while  26  Demo- 
crats  and  19  Republicans  voted  against  it.  A 
significant  factor  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
was  the  desire  of  farmers  who  are  consumers 

*  In  Farm  Trouble  (1957)  ,  Lauren  Soth  commented 
on  the  non-partisan  nature  of  farm  policy  in  Con- 
gress but  noted  that  "in  the  last  few  vears  the  farm 
bloc  has  not  been  nearly  as  solid  ...  or  non-partisan 
as  in  the  'twenties." 
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of  important  grain  crops  to  keep  corn  prices 
low.  Dairy,  poultry,  and  livestock  interests 
were  lined  up  with  consumer  interests. 

Much  the  same  scramble  as  was  noted  in 
the  corn  vote  was  followed  in  the  House  vote 
on  the  soil  bank.  Thirty-eight  Republicans 
and  154  Democrats  voted  against  the  soil  bank, 
which  Congress  had  approved  in  a  bi-partisan 
vote  only  a  year  earlier;  141  Republicans  and 
46  Democrats  tried  vainly  to  save  the  program. 

After  the  Senate  later  voted  to  restore  the 
soil  bank,  the  House  went  along  because  it 
realized  that  its  earlier  action,  purely  negative 
as  it  was,  would  leave  farmers  without  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  basic  farm  program.  But  the 
House,  still  playing  politics,  insisted  on  reduc- 
ing the  appropriation,  and  it  ordered  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  no  payments 
after  September  15,  1958— a  good  six  weeks 
before  the  polls  open  for  the  mid-term  Con- 
gressional elections! 

THE    BIG    FARM  FAMILY 

EARLY  this  year  the  Census  Bureau 
reported  that  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  is  decreasing  and  that  the  size 
of  The  average  farm  is  larger  than  at  any  time 
in  history.  Such  news  usually  produces  cries 
that  the  small  farm  is  being  gobbled  up  by 
the  big  commercial  operator  and  that  the  family- 
sized  farm  is  being  destroyed.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  is  happening.  This  is  a  rational  and  desir- 
able adjustment  to  the  farm  revolution.  The 
farmer  with  40  acres  and  a  mule  is  starving. 
The  man  with  640  acres  and  a  barn  full  of 
expensive  machinery  is  doing  pretty  well.  He 
is  maintaining  a  family-type  operation  with 
virtually  no  hired  labor. 

Most  politicians  with  farm  ties  still  refuse  to 
admit  these  facts,  however,  as  Senator  Stuart 
Symington,  the  Missouri  Democrat  with  Presi- 
dential ambitions,  demonstrated  in  July  when 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  was  consider- 
ing Don  Paarl  berg's  nomination  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Symington  gave  Paarl- 
berg  quite  a  lecture  for  admitting  that  there 
are  too  many  farmers.  But,  Paarlberg  pro- 
tested, "we  have  in  agriculture  13  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  including  30 
per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  the  country  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000."  And  these  13 
per  cent  produce  much  more  food  and  fiber 
than  the  rest  of  the  population  needs. 

Politicians  like  Symington  who  complain  that 
the  farm  family  is  being  destroyed  and  that  col- 
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lectivization  is  around  the  corner  don't  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  The  proportion 
of  family  farms  to  the  total  number  of  farms 
has  held  steady  in  recent  years.  There  are 
fewer  corporate  farms  than  two  or  three  decades 
ago,  and  there  certainly  are  fewer  plantations. 
There  also  are  fewer  hired  men.  In  1910,  there 
were  3,381,000  hired  workers  on  American  farms 
compared  with  1,8(50, 000  today. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  under  these 
circumstances  and  with  all  these  conflicting 
pressures  and  political  myths  about  the  farm 
vote  a  solution  to  the  farm  problem  may  be  in 
sight.  Republicans  under  Benson  have  made 
some  efforts  without  too  much  success  to  deal 
with  the  basic  problem  of  supply  and  demand 
while  the  Democrats  still  talk  as  though  price 
supports  at  100  per  cent  of  parity  represent  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  wisdom.  A  "solution" 
to  the  farm  problem  may  never  be  in  sight,  yet 
it  is  possible  to  find  some  reason  for  rejoicing 


WILLIAM  STAFFORD 

THE  STAR  IN  THE  HILLS 

A  star  hit  in  the  hills  behind  our  house 

up  where  the  grass  turns  brown  touching  the  sky. 

Meteors  have  hit  the  world  before,  but  this  was 
near, 

and  since  TV;  few  saw,  but  many  felt  the  shock. 
The  state  of  California  owns  that  land 
(and  out  from  shore  three  miles),  and  any  stars 
that  come  will  be  roped  off  and  viewed  on  week- 
days 8  to  5. 

A  guard  who  took  the  oath  of  loyalty  and  denied 

any  police  record  told  me  this: 

"If  you  don't  have  a  police  record  yet 

you  could  take  the  oath  and  get  a  job 

if  California  should  be  hit  by  another  star." 

"I'd  promise  to  be  loyal  to  California 
and  to  guard  any  stars  that  hit  it,"  1  said, 
"or  any  place  three  miles  out  from  shore, 
unless  the  star  was  bigger  than  the  state- 
in  which  case  I'd  be  loyal  to  it." 

But  he  said  no  exceptions  were  allowed, 
and  he  leaned  against  the  state-owned  meteor 
so  calm  and  puffed  a  cork-tip  cigarette 
that  I  looked  down  and  traced  with  my  foot  in 
the  dust 

and  thought  again  and  said,  "Ok— any  star." 


at  the  disruption  of  a  farm  bloc  that  has 
attempted  to  play  workers  against  farmers  and 
that  has  talked  of  nothing  but  price,  price,  price, 
all  the  while  refusing  to  grasp  the  fundamental 
problems  of  overproduction  and  overpopulation 
in  agriculture. 

If  there  is  even  a  modest  degree  of  statesman- 
ship on  the  part  of  non-farm  representatives 
they  should  be  able  to  direct  more  attention  to 
the  basic  problems  when  Congress  attempts  to 
write  new  farm  legislation  in  1958.  The  over- 
population problem  deserves  national  attention, 
but  because  representatives  from  agricultural 
states  must  constantly  talk  about  protecting 
the  family  farm  they  find  it  awkward  to  think 
constructively  about  encouraging  the  migration 
to  the  cities. 

Congress  ought  to  be  working  on  ways  to 
induce  more  of  the  marginal  farmers  to  move 
off  the  land,  and  to  develop  a  producer-con- 
sumer relationship  that  has  some  basis  in  real- 
ity. Already  there  are  stirrings  in  Wash- 
ington to  indicate  some  awareness  of  the 
consumer's    basic    importance    to  the 
farmer. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  an  all- 
city  representative  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee:  Victor  L.  Anfuso,  a 
Brooklyn  Democrat.  He  is  conducting 
an  investigation  to  find  out  why  there  is 
such  a  big  spread  between  the  prices  a 
farmer  receives  and  the  prices  a  con- 
sumer pays  for  food.  This  is  a  consumer- 
inspired  investigation  that  should  bene- 
fit farm  and  city. 

Consumer  representatives  in  Congress, 
now  that  they  hold  the  balance  of  power 
on  farm  legislation,  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  find  a  workable  farm  program- 
one  in  the  farmer's  and  the  nation's  in- 
terest. With  the  rapid  decline  in  farm 
population,  the  heavy  cost  of  a  farm 
program  no  one  really  likes,  the  com- 
plaint of  the  consumer  against  mounting 
food  costs,  the  merchant-middeman  op- 
position to  the  soil  bank,  and  the  dis- 
pute between  representatives  of  various 
farm  organizations,  the  old  pressure  for 
handouts  should  diminish.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  should  be  possible  to 
tackle  the  crucial  problems  in  a  more 
rational  way. 

At  least,  that  is  one  of  the  hopeful 
possibilities  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  farm  bloc. 


the  hog  wire,  were  the  watchers— the  cowboys  and 
Indians  and  Spanish-American  farmers,  caked 
already  with  the  red  dust,  watching  the  prisoned 
animals  in  the  corrals  around  the  reddening 
tower,  watching  particularly  the  chutes,  the  final 
pens  from  which  the  animals  and  bronc  people 
were  shot  into  the  arena. 

Near  the  tower  a  small  boy  made  for  the  wire 
fence. 

The  first  time  Sant  had  heard  of  the  bronc 
people  he  was  nine.  Now,  the  first  time  he  saw 
them,  he  was  nine  and  a  week.  He  crawled  be- 
tween the  Indian  wagons  and  under  the  fence 
and  watched  as  the  announcing  man  made  the 
announcement. 

There  was  a  hush  over  everyone  as  if  a  fuse 
had  been  lit.  The  big  gate  of  the  chute  swung 
open,  there  was  an  explosion,  and  out  shot  the 
rider  without  the  horse.  They  tried  it  again;  the 
announcing  man  made  the  announcement,  a 
hush  fell,  there  was  the  explosion,  and  out  shot 
the  horse  without  the  rider. 

"In  case  you,  some  of  you,  ain't  never  been  to 
a  rodeo  before,"  the  announcing  man  announced, 
"they  was  supposed  to  come  out  together.  Watch 
again,"  he  said,  and  someone  behind  that  barri- 
cade must  have  lighted  a  third  match  and  after 
the  explosion  the  horse  and  rider  came  out  to- 
gether, but  only  for  an  instant,  only  for  the  half 
second  it  took  the  horse  to  nucker  into  the  earth 
and  sling  the  man  against  the  fence.  The  bronc 
man  attempted  wildly  to  land  on  his  face,  failed, 
and  crashed  all  in  a  heap  next  to  Sant.  Slowly 
he  unwound  himself  from  his  own  wreckage  until 


A  Story  by  William  Eastlake 

Drawing  by  Gil  Walker 

LE  M  A  I  T  R  E  was  coming  back.  Now  he 
was  a  city  cowboy,  riding  out  of  the  East 
back  to  the  West.  From  the  high  mountain  road 
he  looked  down  at  the  bright  country  below,  but 
he  could  not  distinguish  the  blood-red  adobe- 
built,  northern  New  Mexico  town  of  Coyote  from 
the  red  earth  around  it.  He  could  see  only  the 
yellowish  new-wood  construction  of  the  rodeo 
grounds,  the  maze  of  fence,  corral,  and  tower, 
virgin  but  faded— alien  to  a  gaudy  land. 

Lemaitre  got  back  in  his  car— a  powder-blue 
Imperial  Chrysler  pulling  a  regal,  air-conditioned 
horse  van  done  in  quiet  gold  and  small-lettered 
in  caliph  flourish,  LEMAITRE.  He  took  one 
lasl  look  at  the  judges'  tower  rising  below  before 
he  slammed  the  door. 

The  tower  of  the  judges'  stand  was  built  of 
number  five  raw  timbers,  two-by-twelves  that, 
according  to  local  wisdom,  shrank  one  inch  a 
year.  Since  this  was  only  the  second  year  of  its 
life  the  tower  still  had  ten  years  to  go.  The 
corrals  surrounding  the  judges'  tower  were  built 
of  the  same  timbers,  and  out  in  front  of  all  this 
was  an  arena  one  hundred  yards  by  fifty,  enclosed 
by  an  eight-foot-high  hog-wire  fence.  Behind  this 
were  the  pick-up  trucks  and  the  Indian  wagons, 
and  in  front  of  these,  their  faces  pressed  against 
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he  readied  a  sitting  and  face-stroking,  hard- 
thinking  position. 

Sant  leaned  over,  concerned,  inquiring  into  the 
burning  red  face  of  the  bronc  man, 

"Is  it  fun?" 

Now  the  announcing  man  had  something  else 
going— the  steer-wrestling  contest.  A  square  steer 
shot  out  of  the  chute  and  made  for  the  other  end 
of  the  arena,  chased  by  one  of  the  bronc  people 
on  his  blue  quarter  horse.  Another  bronc  man 
rode  on  the  other  side  of  the  steer  so  that  the 
steer  ran  down  an  alley  formed  by  the  bronc 
people.  Then  one  of  the  bronc  men  fell  on  the 
horns  of  the  steer  and  wrestled  him  to  earth,  tied 
him  up,  and  walked  off  proud.  The  next  time  it 
happened  it  seemed  it  was  the  man  who  was  tied 
up  because  it  was  the  steer  who  walked  off  proud. 
The  bronc  people  retrieved  the  man,  gathered 
him  up  as  if  he  were  a  sordid,  soiled,  discarded 
pile  of  old  cowboy  clothes  and  threw  him,  not 
without  tenderness,  behind  the  bull  chute.  Sant 
found  him  there  reminiscing  to  himself  of  better 
days  and  ways. 

"Isn't  this,"  the  bronc  man  said,  "isn't  this  a 
hell  of  a  way  to  make  a  living?" 

"Is  it  fun?"  Sant  insisted. 

SANT  now  climbed  the  board  barricade 
that  surrounded  the  judges'  stand  until  he 
could  look  down  at  the  corral  maze  below.  He 
walked  the  fence  maze,  looking  down  on  calf 
pen,  bull  pen,  steer  pen,  horse  pen,  Brahma  pen, 
cow  pen,  and,  yes,  here  was  a  pig  pen.  Whatever 
did  bronc  people  do  with  these? 

What  they  did  with  these  was  to  put  a  clutch 
of  pigs  in  a  pick-up  truck  out  at  one  end  of  the 
field:  then  all  the  horse-mounted  men  came  hell 
for  leather,  dismounted,  grabbed  a  greased  pig, 
remounted,  held  the  flashing  object  high  like 
Montezuma's  men  the  golden  mantle,  like  offer- 
ings to  the  god,  the  animals  flashing  and  scream- 
ing, fighting  along  the  arms,  upwards  to  the  sun. 

Sant  could  not  see  from  his  position  above  the 
maze  what  they  did  with  them  finally.  Maybe  et 
them,  he  thought,  or  put  them  someplace  first 
and  won  a  prize. 

He  had  now  reached  the  tower  where  the 
judges  sat,  way  up  in  ultimate  wisdom.  They 
pulled  on  their  chins  and  stroked  their  thighs 
and  squirted  down  wild  brown  juice  on  lesser 
heads  as  wise  men  will. 

Sant  slowly  twisted  and  twined  his  way  up 
the  tower  by  the  ladder  the  timbers  formed  to 
the  seats  of  the  judges.  One  of  the  judges  leaned 
forward  with  solemn  weight  and  raised  a  finger. 
The  chute  was  flung  open,  the  watchers  yelled, 


and  out  plunged  a  Brahma  bull,  twisting  to 
catapult  the  bronc  man  on  its  back.  The  watchers 
froze.  The  judge  stroked  his  elk  ring  and  placed 
a  square  of  tobacco  in  his  jaw  before  his  ice-blue 
eyes,  narrowed  hard  in  awe,  froze  too. 

"If  Jose  Lucero  Cipriano  de  Godoy  is  deter- 
mined to  get  hisself  kilt—"  one  of  the  Anglo 
judges  said  and  rubbed  his  horny  hands  together 
in  a  working  gesture  and  finally  relaxed  as  judges 
must. 

By  climbing  the  boards  in  back  of  the  judges' 
stand  Sant  gained  the  top,  the  roof,  and  he 
looked  out  at  the  new  world  below,  feeling 
within  as  small  boys  do,  as  Cortez  did  upon  that 
peak. 

"Oh  Lord!  Stay  with  him,  Jose  Lucero 
Cipriano  de  Godoy!"  Sant  shouted. 

Away  from  the  arena  toward  the  mountain  a 
plume  of  dust  rose  from  the  scar  of  road  to  the 
east.  It  was  the  arrival  of  Lemaitre,  king  of  the 
cowboys— of  the  pulp  novels  anyhow,  one  of  the 
judges  thought,  watching  it,  expecting  it,  al- 
though no  one  had  had  the  courage  to  bill  it. 
No  one  had  had  the  credulity  to  believe  Suds 
Lemaitre,  his  cousin— the  cousin  of  Lamaitre  the 
King  whose  plume  now  feathered  in  the  east. 

"He  said  he  might  make  it  up  on  his  way,  iffen 
he  had  a  mind  to,  on  his  way  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent," Suds  had  told  them. 

"President  of  what?"  someone  asked. 

"The  United  States,"  Suds  said. 

"Then  why  would  he  stop  here?" 

"We're  kin." 

"I  see.  Then  he'll  stop  here  when  the  only 
place  can  afford  him  is  Madison  Square  Gardens, 
the  Cow  Palace,  and  the  Court  of  Something?" 

"Saint  James,  he  said,"  Suds  said.  "But  we're 
kin." 

Sant  watched  the  plume  increase  to  tornado 
size  as  the  entourage  neared.  Then  the  plume  of 
fairy-red  dust  collapsed  as  the  caravan  paused, 
revealing  the  powder-blue  Chrysler  and  the  horse 
van. 

A  loud  hush  fell  over  the  arena  as  Lemaitre 
pulled  in  and  parked  his  caravan,  got  out  and 
stretched. 

"Cousin!"  Suds  said.  Suds  was  standing  at  the 
end  of  a  long  line  of  pick-up  trucks  and  he 
advanced  on  Lemaitre  as  a  committee  of  one. 

"This  way,  cousin,"  Suds  said  and  he  con-  » 
ducted  him  among  the  abruptly  silenced  world 
—even  the  animals  now— to  the  board  ladder  that 
reached  to  the  judges.  Sant  watched  down  as  the 
big  winged  orange  hat  mounted  toward  him, 
then  the  face  tilted  up  to  check  its  progress.  The 
clean  hard  slanting  jaw  of  Lemaitre.  Big  as  an 
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axe,  so  close  Sant  could  reach  out  a  small  monkey 
hand  and  touch  it.  The  face  of  Lemaitre. 

"Howdy,  pardner."  The  voice  of  Lemaitre. 

Sant  stared  back  without  speech. 

The  man  bent  down,  entering  the  seats  of  the 
judges.  The  rear  end  of  Lemaitre. 

Sant,  sale  now  in  the  center  of  the  roof  where 
he  had  retreated,  moved  a  miniature  grimed 
hand  over  an  equally  grimed  face  and  whispered 
secretly,  "Howdy,  pardner." 

The  judges,  now  feeling  judged,  stood  up  and 
fumbled  embarrassed  for  cigarettes  and  whiskey. 
At  last  a  judge  who  had  been  selected  to  judge 
because  he  read  books  and  had  no  friends  among 
the  contestants— among  anyone— leaned  forward 
in  sincere  diffidence. 

"How,  sir—"  he  said.  He  stared  at  the  man  in 
the  bat-winged  orange  hat,  the  two-hundred- 
dollar  alligator  boots,  and  the  green  phosphores- 
cent shirt  that  lit  up  at  night  and  in  the  day- 
time too.  "How,  sir,  are  you?" 

"Right  smart,"  Lemaitre  said,  and  he  took  the 
judge's  seat,  sprawled  down  into  the  chair, 
placed  the  alligators  on  the  railing  and  splayed 
his  jeweled  hands,  the  hands  that  whipped  a 
thousand  broncs,  on  the  rough  pine  arms  of  the 
judge's  seat. 

"Right  nice  of  you  to  ask,"  Lemaitre  said. 

The  crowd  now  had  recovered  enough  to  go 
off,  to  explode,  to  stampede,  knock  their  children 
together,  and  toss  whiskey  bottles  in  the  sun. 
The  crowd  settled  into  a  rhythmic  roar,  "Lee 
Mater  Lee  Mater  Lee  Mater!"  The  gaudy  man 
finally  rose  from  the  rough  pine  seat  of  the 
judge,  approved  of  what  he  saw,  bowed  in 
brilliant  humility,  and  sat  down  with  a  nod  that 
said  that  whatever  they  had  been  doing  before  he 
arrived  they  could  continue  to  do  it  now. 

Sant  could  watch  the  gods  without  leaning 
over  the  edge.  The  two-by-twelve  roof  boards 
had  sun-crept  apart  so  the  structure  was  more  a 
lattice  than  a  roof,  and  he  could  look  down  on 
the  shadow-striped  gods  with  ease  through  the 
interstices  and  hear  them  if  not  understand. 

One  of  the  judges  who  did  not  read  things 
but  was  awfully  social  leaned  forward  and  said 
to  Lemaitre,  "Sam  Tollerfield  wants  to  get  hisself 
kilt.  I  hope  he's  no  kin." 

"All  men  are  kin,"  Lemaitre  said. 

Lord,  the  judge  who  read  books  thought,  our 
hero's  a  philosopher  too. 

Lemaitre's  eyes  narrowed  on  a  palomino  that 
looked  fancy.  The  palomino  knocked  down  the 
first  barrel  in  the  obstacle  contest. 

"Yes,"  another  said.  "Yes.  We  are  all  every- 
one's children." 
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Lemaitre  winced  and  winced  again  when  the 
palomino  touched  the  second  barrel. 

"Now,  when  you  meet  a  king—"  one  of  the 
judges  said.  "Now,  you  are  a  man  who  has  met 
many  kings.  Now,  what  do  you  say  when  you 
meet  a  king?" 

"Hello,"  Lemaitre  said. 

"Now,  I  mean,  do  they  talk  as  we're  talking 
now,  say  the  things  we  say— presidents  and 
kings?" 

"Yes,"  Lemaitre  said. 

"Well,  but  you're  kind  of  a  king  yourself,"  an- 
other judge  said.  "King  of  the  cowboys.  What 
would  they  say  if  they  was  to  meet  ordinary 
people  like  us?" 

"Hello,"  Lemaitre  said. 

"I  mean  if  they  was  to  meet  us  the  second 
time,  we'd  already  had  this  conversation  and 
they  was  to  meet  us  the  second  time,  what  Avould 
they  say?" 

"Hello  again,"  Lemaitre  said. 

"What  we're  getting  at,"  the  tallest  judge  said, 
"is  you  mean  that  if  you  met  us  again—"  Lemai- 
tre was  trying  to  follow  the  palomino.  "If  you 
was  to  meet  us  again  all  you'd  say  was  hello 
again?  You'd  treat  us  like  dirt?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  Lemaitre  said.  "Anything." 

Sant  retired  from  his  crack  to  the  middle  of 
the  roof  self-consciously  and  scratched  his  ear. 
They  should  show  more  respect  for  Lemaitre. 

NO  W  Sant  watched  the  horses  that  were 
swimming  in  the  tight  corral  below.  They 
had  whipped  up  a  circular  motion  and  flowed 
loose,  intertwined  and  clockwise  without  touch- 
ing the  boards,  the  crimson  dirt  fluid  and  spray- 
ing out,  reddening  the  judges'  stand,  with  a 
stud's  mouth  sharklike  leaping  out  and  up 
toward  the  blue  sky,  then  falling  back  into  the 
pool  of  red  and  flowing  horses  as  if  a  fish  had 
been  wounded  and  turned  the  water  thus,  the 
horses  churning,  still-white  teeth  snapping  and 
bright  in  the  overwhelming  sun,  the  quiet, 
whipped  dust  settling  upon  Sant  from  the  vortex 
beneath  his  feet,  his  eyes  trying  to  count  and 
failing.  Now  he  selected  a  white  mare  and  lost 
her  as  she  wras  dyed  the  same  pink  in  the  mad 
churning,  deep  aquarium  of  horses. 
"Zowee!"  Sant  said. 

And  now  the  announcing  man,  whose  name, 
STACEY,  was  written  on  his  shirt,  announced 
that  his  father  had  driven  a  stage  through  this 
country  way  back  when  times  were  desper-fl/e— 
a  stage  without  wheels,  without  any  wheels,  folks. 
And  how  was  it  held  up,  folks?  Well,  it  was  held 
up  by  bandits. 
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"Now,"  a  judge  said,  "wouldn't  Stace  go  over 
big  in  New  York  City,  New  York?" 

"In  New  York  City,  New  York.  Yes,"  Lemaitre 
said. 

Sant  watched,  below,  some  gaudy-rigged  cow- 
boys beginning  to  work  on  the  killer.  The  killer 
horse  was  not  in  the  aquarium  with  the  others 
but  prisoned  in  a  heavy  cell  of  logs  that  fitted 
him  exactly.  They  had  brought  him  off  the 
mountain  yesterday  with  seven  ropes  and  twelve 
horses.  He  had  never  been  ridden.  Rumor  had 
it  he  had  killed  five  men.  Actually  he  had  killed 
two  and  crippled  another.  The  killer  had  been 
brought  off  the  mountain  once  before,  last  year, 
to  sell  to  a  city  rodeo,  but  the  city  man,  the 
buyer,  said,  "Hell,  that's  not  a  horse,  it's  an  elec- 
tric chair.  It  would  be  an  execution,  not  a  bronc 
ride.  Keep  the  down  payment  and  wait  till  my 
truck  gets  five  miles  away  before  you  turn  him 
loose." 

No  one  knew  where  the  horse  came  from.  He 
had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  mountain  one 
day,  full,  enormous,  black.  All  the  people  and 
half  the  dogs  from  Coyote  had  climbed  up  to 
see  him.  The  mangled,  bloodied  remains  of  an 
ancient,  high-backed  Spanish  saddle  hung  down- 
wards around  his  belly,  and  a  man,  quickly 
killed,  went  toward  him  with  a  rope. 

On  Spanish  fiesta  days  when  the  town  was 
lighted  with  provoking  torches  for  the  feast  of 
San  Antonio,  the  killer  was  sure  to  come  off  the 
mountain  and  tear  through  the  streets,  scattering 
the  pilgrims  and  sending  the  dark-robed  people 
retreating  back  into  the  church.  Caballo  de 
Muerte?  Or  He  Alone  Who  Was  Free? 

The  crowd  at  the  rodeo  knew  what  was  up. 
The  crowd  had  quietly  turned  into  a  mob,  no 
longer  going  off  in  individual  shouting,  whims, 
and  directions  but  all  intent  now  on  helping  the 
men  with  the  ropes  and  poles  and  pick-ups  strain 
and  inch  the  killer  into  the  chute. 

"The  great  Lemaitre  will  now  favor  us  coun- 
try folks  with  a  ride,"  the  announcer  said  flatly 
and  evenly,  and  he  removed  his  hat. 

Sant  looked  through  the  cracks.  Lemaitre 
seemed  to  have  collapsed.  He  seemed  to  be  hold- 
ing one  hand  on  the  other  hand  to  keep  it  from 
moving,  but  only  for  an  instant,  then  he  placed 
the  bad  hand  in  his  pocket  to  make  it  behave 
and  with  the  good  hand  he  reached  slowly  up  to 
the  Bull  Durham  label  drooping  from  his  elec- 
tric shirt,  removed  the  sack,  and  made  a  cigarette 
with  one  hand.  He  blew  out  a  cloud  of  smoke 
and  removed  the  bad  hand  and  it  seemed  good 
again.  He  looked,  narrow-eyed,  down  at  the  mob 
and  nodded  his  head. 


The  bright-crested,  swearing,  pushing  men 
were  trying  to  work  the  big  black  forward  into 
the  chute.  A  fenced  alley  led  from  his  prison  to 
the  chute  beneath  the  judges'  stand,  but  he 
would  not  go.  They  prodded  and  heaved  him 
forward  with  ropes,  squeezing  and  pulling  until 
they  reached  parallel  posts  at  four-foot  intervals 
in  the  alley,  then  they  placed  a  log  through  the 
fence  on  the  forward  side  of  the  post  so  the  big 
black  could  not  retreat,  and  then  they  swore  and 
heaved  him  to  the  next  post.  In  this  fashion 
they  finally  got  him  to  the  chute,  whereupon  he 
smashed  the  log  they  held  him  with  and  backed 
back  to  his  prison  where  he  waited.  They  began 
again,  this  time  with  a  larger  crew,  larger  log, 
larger  cussing,  gayer  hats,  and  this  time  three 
men  with  three  horses  pulled  from  ropes  out  in 
the  arena  until  the  big  black  was  safely  chuted— 
cussed,  sweated,  pulled,  and  prodded— until  the 
gates  at  both  ends  of  the  chute  were  sealed. 

"Now,"  one  of  the  judges  said,  "we  are  all 
ready.  We  can  commence  as  soon  as  they  get 
this  strap  tied  around  his  back  you  can  hold 
onto."  The  judge  paused.  "Like  as  not  they'll 
try  us  for  murder  and  yet  it  was  they,"  he  indi- 
cated the  mob,  "asked  for  it.  Demanded  it." 

"Listen,"  the  fattest  judge  said,  "I  can  raise 
my  finger,  turn  him  back.  It  will  be  all  right 
with  them.  They'll  all  laugh  and  go  home  happy. 
They'll  have  had  their  joke."  He  watched 
Lemaitre. 

Lemaitre  was  slumped  down  in  the  big  pine 
chair  in  advance  of  the  judges,  slumped  there 
between  the  people  and  the  judges.  To  catch 
the  eye  of  the  fattest  judge  he  had  to  roll  back 
his  head  and  look  partly  upward  and  into  the 
face  of  Sant.  Their  eyes  gripped  together  a  full 
instant,  then  Lemaitre  leaned  far  back  and 
caught  the  judge's  eye,  hesitated,  then  said 
quietly,  "No.  No,  it's  all  right." 

"You  think  the  people  care?"  another  judge 
said.  "They  don't  care.  They'll  take  their  satis- 
faction either  way." 

SANT  ceased  looking  down,  looked  up  at 
the  over-powering  sky,  and  scratched  his 
head. 

Lemaitre  began  to  roll  another  cigarette. 
"Maybe,  maybe  not,"  Lemaitre  said.  "Maybe  we 
got  to  do  what  we're  expected  to  do.  The  horse 
is  ready,  expecting  me.  The  people  are  expect- 
ing me."  He  looked  down.  "Particularly  the 
horse.  To  keep  the  horse  waiting—"  he  fretted 
the  cigarette  and  placed  it  in  his  mouth,  "it 
wouldn't  be  polite." 

Below  the  men  were  trying  to  get  the  sur- 
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cingle  around  the  horse.  Sant  watched  as  they 
slipped  the  strap  through  the  crack  in  the  boards 
beneath  the  horse's  furious  belly.  The  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chute  reached  in,  cautiously, 
deliberately,  to  intercept  the  strap.  The  horse 
fired  out  his  hooves  like  a  shot  and  the  man  fell. 

"Who  fired  that  shot?"  the  announcing  man 
demanded.  "He'll  be  all  right,  folks,"  he  said  as 
they  pulled  the  man  beneath  the  shade  of  an 
Indian  wagon,  waved  fans  in  his  face,  and  ap- 
plied things  to  the  slow  trickle  of  blood. 

"Here's  the  horse  what  did  the  shooting,  fired 
that  cannon,  folks.  Well,"  the  announcing  man 
paused,  "let's  have  a  moment's  silence  in 
memory."  The  announcing  man  sat  down  and 
Sant  watched  as  Lemaitre  worked  on  the  bad 
hand  again,  held  it  to  keep  it  from  moving,  then 
finally  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  blew  out  a  huge 
cloud  of  smoke  and  waved  it  away  with  his  good 
hand,  leaned  back  and  winked  up  at  Sant. 

Now  another  volunteer  rushed  forward,  un- 
coiled a  long  piece  of  baling  wire,  and  fished 
down  between  the  boards  and  beneath  the  great 
horse,  and  speared  the  strap  and  passed  it  up  to 
the  man  atop  the  barricade  and  above  the  horse. 
The  man  above  the  horse  reached  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  barricade  to  receive  the  other 
end  of  the  strap. 

"Folks,  he  shouldn't  have  done  it,"  the  an- 
nouncing man  announced. 

The  horse  had  fired  again,  raising  up  in  his 
chute  to  twice  his  height.  He  jackknifed  and 
shot  the  man  clean  over  two  Indian  wagons,  a 
pick-up,  twenty  bales  of  hay,  and  a  Coca  Cola 
stand.  The  man  landed  and  bounced  twice  in 
the  red  dust  and  then,  without  ceasing  his  move- 
ment—he was  running  now— he  made  toward  the 
hills,  followed  by  his  wife,  an  only  child,  and  an 
old  Indian  retainer  who  chased  zigzag  and  kick- 
ing like  an  antelope  as  though  pursued— all  four 
of  them  shouting  and  shouted  to,  distant  and 
disappearing,  hushed  at  last  in  the  far  hills  a 
mile  and  one  half  from  where  the  black  horse 
stood  contained,  recoiled  again,  and  trembling 
for  other  victims. 

"Well,  folks,  that  wasn't  nice."  The  announc- 
ing man  paused  and  watched  Lemaitre.  "Maybe 
we  shouldn't  ask  a  man  with  a  city  reputation  to 
ride  a  country  horse." 

The  people  laughed. 

The  announcer  seemed  to  be  reconsidering, 
tapping  quietly  with  a  stick  on  the  railing  in 
front  of  him.  "No,  folks,  I  mean  this.  Let's  go 
home,  call  it  off.  You've  had  your  fun." 

The  crowd  booed. 

"I  wash  my  hands."   The  announcing  man 
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stepped  aside  and  the  show  seemed  over.  People 
began  to  move  toward  the  trucks  and  wagons. 

"One  moment,"  Lemaitre  stood  where  the  an- 
nouncing man  had  stood.  "One  moment.  We 
got  one  more  rider."  Then  Lemaitre  began  to 
climb  down  the  judges'  stand  toward  the  chute. 
The  crowd  paused,  not  going  on  to  their  trucks 
or  back  to  their  wagons  but  hanging  there  watch- 
ing. 

Sant  beat  Lemaitre  to  the  chute,  swinging 
down  the  tower  like  a  monkey.  As  Lemaitre 
neared  the  chute  he  saw  Sant  talking  to  and 
stroking  the  head  of  the  horse.  When  he  got  to 
the  chute  Sant  was  down  there  below  the  horse 
someplace,  disappeared  beneath  the  barricade, 
beneath  the  big  black,  among  those  hooves,  still 
talking  soothing  horse  gibberish.  Now  Sant 
passed  up  both  ends  of  the  strap  to  Lemaitre 
waiting  above  the  horse.  With  the  same  move- 
ment of  taking  the  strap  Lemaitre  grabbed  Sant's 
wrist  and  gave  it,  not  a  pull  or  even  jerk,  but  a 
flip  that  landed  Sant  on  a  pile  of  hay  ten  yards 
away. 

"The  horse  might  get  bored  with  your  con- 
versation. We  don't  want  to  push  the  luck." 

Now  the  horse  gave  a  high  gyrating  lunge  that 
shook  the  stands  as  Lemaitre  tightened  the  sur- 
cingle and  Sant  regained  the  barricade.  Some 
other  volunteers  too  now  crept  up  to  the  bar- 
ricade with  advice. 

"Don't,"  they  said  in  chorus. 

"Oh,"  Lemaitre  said,  looking  down  on  the 
horse.  "It's  too  late." 

TH  E  horse  with  one  great  series  of  furious 
kicks  was  toppling  the  barricade.  As  the 
barricade  fell,  dissolved  in  huge  splinters,  the 
men  leaped  clear  and  Sant  remained  standing 
in  the  air.  Lemaitre  on  his  way  down  to  gain  the 
horse  plucked  Sant  and  with  no  leverage  to  fling 
him  clear,  kept  him  in  his  right  hand  and 
grabbed  the  surcingle  with  his  left.  Together 
they  shot  straight  upwards  into  the  nearing  sun, 
Sant  held  even  further  upward  like  some  trophy, 
up  and  up  until  they  seemed  to  stall  at  leaving 
the  earth  and  glide  heavy  downward  and  hit  to 
rise  up  again  and  again,  like  some  wing-broken 
bird  failing  above  tree  height.  Now  the  horse 
in  huge  bird  fashion  laid  a  serpentine  pattern  in 
the  sky  so  that  those  on  the  occasional  ground 
on  which  he  hit  fled  under  the  trucks  and  wagons 
to  watch  safely  the  three  up  there  that  all  came 
down  together  in  unexpected  places. 

The  horse  now  tried  the  earth,  careening  like 
a  mad  jet,  earth-bound  at  sudden  right  angles 
and  with  awful  breaks  to  fling  the  riders  over  the 
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mountain.  But  they  seemed  now 
part  of  the  horse,  even  as  the)  left 
the  arena,  Hew  over  the  fence  like 
Pegasus,  and  made  toward  town. 
The  audience  emei^ed  to  watch 
the  three  nailed  together  tear 
around  through  Coyote  before 
threatening  them  again  with  their 
return  back  over  the  same  fence 
to  make  one  final  flight  in  the  air. 
Then  the  horse  quit. 

Lemaitre  stepped  off,  still  hold- 
ing Sant  high  and  precious  as 
though  they  were  leaving  a  rocket 
to  the  moon.  The  mob  was  still 
stunned,  noiseless,  as  Lemaitre  led 
the  horse  with  a  nose  hold  into 
the  quiet  gold  air-conditioned 
trailer  and  bolted  the  door  with 
a  combination  lock,  placed  Sant 
in  the  front  seat  alongside  him  in  the  powder- 
blue  Imperial,  and  drove  off. 

Lemaitre  held  the  wheel  and  made  a  cigarette 
with  the  other  hand.  Then  he  looked  at  Sant. 

"We  won  him,"  he  said. 

They  rode  hushed  between  huge  yellow  rocks 
in  the  red  earth,  smelling  the  pure  New  Mexico 
air,  feeling  the  huge  space  around  them,  sensing 
a  roof  now  as  they  entered  beneath  cottonwoods 
at  the  sulphur  springs,  then  passed  between  the 
low  clay  mounds  which  looked  like  melting  ele- 
phants, then  emerged  finally,  climbing  and  glid- 
ing into  bright  hills  the  horse  had  known. 

"He'll  get  used  to  being  a  bronc  horse," 
Lemaitre  said.  "Fed  regular  every  day  and  such, 
catered  to  and  primped.  He'll  get  used  to  the 
aquarium."  Lemaitre  paused.  "You  think  he 
earned  his  freedom  then.  You  think  we  should 
turn  him  back  loose.  You  think  with  all  the 
catering  and  feed  and  primping  there  is  nothing 
worse  than  not  freedom."  Lemaitre  studied  the 
lost  cliffs  in  the  pure  distance  and  dropped  the 
twisted  Bull  Durham  stem  into  the  ash  box. 

Sant  stared  ahead  in  childish  profundity,  think- 
ing of  nothing.  Then  he  said  as  though  absent, 
"You're  studying—?" 

"Maybe,"  Lemaitre  said.  "But  I'm  driving  you 
home  wherever  you  live." 

"The  Circle  Heart  Ranch  on  your  way  back 
to  Albuquerque." 

"Yes,  maybe  so,"  Lemaitre  said  as  though 
listening  for  another  voice.  "Yes.  I  guess  maybe 
that's  it.  I  guess  that's  the  worst  there  is." 

"The  Circle  Heart?"  Sant  said. 

"No,"  Lemaitre  said,  and  he  stopped  the  car 


and  got  out  and  fiddled  with  the 
combination  lock  on  the  trailer, 
and  then  there  was  a  great  noise, 
kind  of  a  smooth  rushing  of  wings 
into  the  high  hills,  and  then  Le- 
maitre got  back  in  and  said,  "Not 
freedom.  That's  what  it  was. 
That's  what  1  was  studying." 

They  rode  now  through  the 
darkening  hills  in  their  shared  se- 
cret, their  mutual  conspiracy,  as 
though  together  they  had  broken 
jails  for  strangers.  They  had  re- 
leased him  who  had  tried  to  mur- 
der them;  against  justice,  against 
all  man-laws  of  not  freedom,  they 
had  conspired  together  and  were 
linked  as  one  in  the  act. 

"My  card,"  Lemaitre  said, 
proffering  Sant  a  small  paper. 
"Maybe  one  day,  you  never  know,  maybe 
one  day  you'll  want  to  join  the  bronc 
people.  Look  me  up.  Lemaitre's  the  name." 
"Sant's  the  name,"  Sant  said,  taking  the  card. 
The  car  paused  in  front  of  the  gates  marked 
The  Circle  Heart.  Sant  got  out  and  watched  the 
dazzling  caravan  pull  away  down  the  long  road 
to  Albuquerque. 

"Sant's  the  name.  Sant  Bowman,"  Sant  said. 
The  boy  started  down  a  cow-trail  short-cut  to 
the  main  house,  the  path  beaten  hard  by  the 
passing  herds  and  the  punishing  sun.  Now  he 
entered  a  grove,  a  thicket  of  tamarisk  trees  and 
greasewood  brush  and  came  upon  a  sudden  deer. 
The  buck  paused,  staring  in  wild  disbelief  before 
he  turned,  and  whipped  imperiously  off.  As  the 
buck  leaped  he  flashed  his  white  card  of  tail. 
Now  the  two,  shocking  each  other  in  sudden 
encounter,  were  fled  as  quickly  as  they  were 
joined. 

As  Sant  began  to  enter  the  house  gate  his 
mother  came  fluttering. 

"Where've  you  been,  boy?"  She  had  Indian 
blood  and  generally  didn't  excite  this  easily. 
"Where've  you  been?" 

"Up  there,"  Sant  said,  pointing  to  the  tough 
sun,  the  clean  distant  sky. 

"Come,  boy,"  she  said,  still  fluttering.  "Where 
you  been?" 

"Here,"  Sant  said,  taking  out  the  small  white 
card  and  passing  it  to  her.  "Up  there,"  he  said 
still  pointing.  "Up  there  where  I've  been  telling 
you.  And  I've  got  that  paper,"  he  said,  watching 
the  card  she  examined.  "I've  got  that  paper  to 
prove  it." 
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THE  CARDINAL  WHO 
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The  chief  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  Poland 
has  won  freedom  of  worship  for  his  people — 
and  his  own  release  from  prison — at  the 
risk  of  Papal  disapproval  and  a  martyr's  end. 

WHILE  Soviet  tanks  were  smashing  the 
Hungarian  rebellion  on  October  26, 
1956,  Poland's  leading  churchman  decided  to 
make  a  compact  with  the  Devil.  The  two  events 
are  related,  as  our  story  will  show.  The  church- 
man was  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  and  the 
Devil  was  his  old  enemy,  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Poland. 

For  more  than  three  years  the  Cardinal  had 
been  a  prisoner  while  the  Stalinists  ruled  and 
terrorized  his  country.  Then  the  "October  Revo- 
lution," or  reformation,  of  last  year  put  Wlady- 
slaw  Gomulka  in  charge  of  the  tottering  Com- 
munist regime.  The  new  government  quickly 
ended  the  secret  police  terror  and  promised  the 
Poles  a  better  deal.  But  how,  without  secret 
police  power,  was  it  to  control  a  stubbornly  anti- 
Communist  people?  Its  only  recourse  was  to 
enlist  the  power  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Catholic 
Church  to  which  95  per  cent  of  Poles  belong. 
For  a  people's  uprising  might  bring  Soviet  tanks 
into  Warsaw  and  result  in  a  blood  bath  far 
worse  than  the  Hungarian  tragedy. 

The  Cardinal  knew  the  danger.  In  the  con- 
vent where  he  was  detained  under  guard,  in  the 
Carpathian  foothills,  he  had  been  permitted  for 
several  weeks  to  have  newspapers  and  a  radio. 
The  roar  of  Russian  tanks  in  Budapest  had  pene- 
trated his  forest  clearing.  He  had  also  heard  the 
rumblings  of  revolution  in  his  own  country,  the 
cries  of  "Bread  and  Freedom!",  the  mass  demon- 
strations of  students  and  workers  in  Poznan, 


Cracow,  and  Warsaw.  He  saw  the  Polish  people 
balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  same  kind  of  abyss 
that  had  engulfed  the  Hungarians.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Cardinal  and  the  Communist  govern- 
ment had  one  interest  in  common:  to  save 
Poland  from  the  fate  of  Hungary. 

This  was  the  moment  when  Gomulka  sent  his 
two  most  trusted  friends  to  the  Cardinal.  The 
emissaries  were  Wladyslaw  Bienkowski,  as  intel- 
ligent a  Communist  as  there  is  in  Poland,  and 
Zenon  Kliszko,  a  lawyer  with  high  seniority  in 
the  Party.  On  October  26,  the  two  men  con- 
fronted the  Cardinal  in  his  small,  bare  reception 
room.  They  had  never  met  him  before. 

They  saw  a  tall,  spare  man  of  fifty-five  in  a 
black  cassock  piped  with  red  silk.  The  face  was 
strong  and  humorous,  topped  with  graying  sandy 
hair.  The  three  sat  down  together  and  talked— 
not  as  enemies  or  friends  but  as  patriotic  Poles 
—about  the  bloodshed  in  Budapest,  the  tension 
in  Poland,  and  the  appalling  danger  of  an  ex- 
plosion. Then  came  the  offer. 

The  Cardinal  could  have  his  freedom,  come 
back  to  Warsaw,  and  use  his  undisputed  influ- 
ence to  quiet  the  Polish  people.  There  was  no 
time  to  work  out  details  of  a  new  Church-State 
relationship.  That,  BienkoAvski  promised,  would 
be  done  later  by  a  joint  Church-State  commis- 
sion. 

Wyszynski  could  not  have  consulted  the 
Vatican  even  if  he  had  wanted  to.  He  was  still 
a  prisoner  without  means  of  communicating  witli 
the  outside  world.  In  any  event,  the  Vatican 
traditionally  allows  its  cardinals  a  high  degree 
of  autonomy.  A  bishop  or  cardinal  on  the  firing 
line  is  expected  to  make  hard  decisions  and  face 
the  consequences.  The  Cardinal  made  his  deci- 
sion quickly.  He  accepted  the  offer.  He  asked 
only  for  an  opportunity  to  consult  two  of  his 
bishops  before  leaving  his  prison-house. 
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The  bishops  visited  him  the  next  day.  They 
advised  the  Cardinal  to  insist  on  certain  broad 
guarantees:  of  religions  instruction  in  the 
schools,  full  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  right 
to  appoint  the  clergy  without  interference. 
The  Cardinal  asked  for  these  guarantees  and 
got  them  from  the  government.  Only  then 
did  he  set  out,  by  car,  for  Warsaw  and  freedom. 

Thus  began  an  experiment  that  has  no  exact 
precedent.  Never  before  have  those  two  implac- 
able enemies,  the  Catholic  Church  and  Commu- 
nism, gone  to  such  lengths  to  "co-exist"  lor  a 
common  purpose.  The  experiment  has  sur- 
vived its  first  precarious  year.  The  Polish 
people  have  not  slipped  into  disaster,  as  the 
Hungarians  did;  they  now  enjoy  a  surprising 
amount  of  individual  liberty— thanks  largely 
to  their  Cardinal  who  dared  to  accept  his  free- 
dom, and  to  the  commissar  who  risked  setting 
him  free. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Poland  we  tried,  as  inde- 
pendent reporters,  to  find  out  how  this  extraor- 
dinary experiment  is  working,  and  what  its 
prospects  are.  We  talked  with  principals  on 
both  sides.  And  we  searched  especially  for 
clues  to  the  character  of  Cardinal  Wyszynski, 
who,  we  believe,  towers  over  everyone  else  in 
Poland  today. 

OPPORTUNIST    AND  REBEL 

ALTHOUGH  Wyszynski  looks  like  an 
aristocrat,  he  was  born  into  a  village 
organist's  family  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of 
northeastern  Poland.  He  once  called  himself 
"a  son  of  the  meadows  and  sandy  fields  along 
the  River  Bug."  The  portrait  of  himself  as 
just  a  country  boy  was  deceptively  simple. 
Actually  he  is  simple  only  in  his  personal  tastes, 
in  his  dislike  of  pomp  and  pretense. 

In  a  country  that  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  narrow  and  ignorant  parish  priests, 
Wyszynski  is  an  educated  man  of  the  Western 
world.  He  might  have  concentrated  on  theology 
or  Church  history;  instead,  he  studied  sociology 
long  and  hard,  in  Poland  and  in  Western 
Europe.  In  Paris,  at  the  Ecole  des  Sciences 
Politiques  et  Sociales,  he  perfected  the  elegant 
French  which  he  enjoys  practicing  on  foreign 
visitors.  His  paramount  interest  is  the  Church, 
but  his  approach  to  his  own  people  and  their 
problems  is  that  of  a  social  worker. 

As  a  labor  priest  before  the  war,  he  learned 
how  to  talk  to  working  people  about  their  every- 
day concerns.  He  also  edited  a  small  Catholic 
daily  and  a  monthly  magazine,  and  developed 


a  style  of  writing  and  public  speaking  which 
scatters  kernels  of  corn  among  lines  of  Churchil- 
lian  grandeur.  In  private  and  in  public,  he 
loves  to  pour  out  ideas  and  think  aloud.  Often 
his  listeners  feel  that  in  his  flood  of  comments 
and  reflections  he  has  forgotten  the  original 
thought.  But,  having  wandered  down  many 
byways,  he  will  come  back  to  the  central  theme 
and  make  his  point. 

Somewhere  along  his  unusual  route  to  a 
cardinalate,  he  lost  or  rejected  the  conventional 
manner  of  a  cleric.  His  gestures  are  anything 
but  sanctimonious.  His  deep  voice  has  no  trace 
of  an  unctuous  sing-song.  He  holds  himself 
straight  and  talks  crisply,  whether  discussing 
church  affairs  in  private  or  addressing  a  multi- 
tude. 

Like  so  many  Poles  who  lived  through  the 
Nazi  occupation,  he  learned  to  be  both  an  oppor- 
tunist and  a  rebel.  He  continued  to  practice 
both  roles  when,  after  the  war,  the  Church 
plucked  him  from  obscurity  to  become  first  a 
bishop  and  then  an  archbishop.  The  Stalinist 
terror  had  already  gripped  the  Church  in  Poland. 
Secret  police  were  arresting  many  priests  and 
blackmailing  others  into  joining  a  Communist- 
front  association. 

To  stiffen  the  backs  of  the  clergy,  the  Vatican, 
in  1949,  issued  a  decree  threatening  excommuni- 
cation for  Catholics  who  "knowingly  and 
freely"  showed  favor  to  the  Communist  party, 
who  read  or  distributed  its  publications,  or 
who  defended  and  spread  "the  materialistic 
and  anti-Christian  doctrines  of  the  Commu- 
nists." In  Rome  and  abroad  this  was  inter- 
preted as  a  ban  on  any  collaboration  whatever. 

Yet  in  April  1950,  in  a  last-ditch  attempt 
to  save  what  he  could,  Archbishop  Wyszynski 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Communist,  "anti- 
Christian"  government  of  Poland.  The  live- 
and-let-live  agreement  collapsed  almost  at  once. 
Within  six  months  the  government  and  the 
hierarchy  were  accusing  each  other  of  breaking 
promises.  By  the  time  Wyszynski  was  named 
Cardinal  in  December  1952,  he  was  battling 
the  Communists  with  all  the  strength  of  an 
outraged  man. 

He  decided  not  to  go  to  Rome  to  get  his 
Cardinal's  hat  for  fear  the  Communists  might 
not  let  him  back  into  Poland.  Alter  one  mass 
arrest  of  priests,  he  stood  up  in  his  half-rebuilt 
cathedral  and  thundered  that  the  position  of  the 
Church  in  "the  so-called  progressive  countries" 
was  worse  than  in  "the  so-called  Dark  Ages." 

His  anger  rose  to  defiance  and  outright  incite- 
ment to  rebellion.  He  told  his  people  that  they 
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"must  be  ready,  if  need  be,  for  martyrdom." 
"They  must,"  be  said,  "resist  state  pressure  even 
to  the  point  of  bloodshed. " 

The  new  Cardinal  was  inviting  arrest,  and  he 
got  it.  In  September  1953,  the  secret  police  came 
to  his  palace  in  Warsaw.  They  told  him  that  he 
had  been  "deposed"  as  Cardinal  and  as  chair- 
man  of  the  Polish  Board  of  Bishops.  They  took 
him  away  to  the  first  of  four  convents  where  he 
was  to  spend  the  next  three  years  as  a  prisoner. 

He  was  not  mistreated  during  his  long  deten- 
tion. In  this  respect  he  was  luckier  than  his 
closest  friend,  Bishop  (now  Archbishop)  Anton 
Baraniak,  who  was  jailed,  tortured,  and  for  many 
months  broken  in  health.  The  Cardinal  was  in 
fair  enough  mental  and  physical  condition  to 
cope  with  the  Church-State  problems  that  faced 
him  when  he  was  released  and  returned  to  War- 
saw. 

TERMS    OF    THE  DEAL 

HE  STAYED  in  the  background  while 
two  of  his  bishops  sat  down  with  two 
Communist  officials  to  hammer  out  an  agree- 
ment. By  December  7  their  first  report  was  out. 
It  showed  for  the  first  time  how  far  the  Church 
and  the  state  were  ready  to  go  down  the  new 
road  of  "co-existence." 

The  first  part  of  their  communique,  translated 
from  the  official  government  paper,  Trybuna 
Ludu,  must  be  quoted  in  full: 

The  representatives  of  the  government 
underscored  their  readiness  to  remove  ob- 
stacles which  had  appeared  in  the  previous 
period  as  far  as  the  realization  of  principles 
of  full  freedom  of  religious  life  was  concerned. 

The  representatives  of  the  Episcopate  stated 
that  as  a  result  of  the  changes  in  public  life, 
intended  to  secure  legality,  justice,  peaceful 
co-existence,  raising  the  level  of  social 
morality,  and  redressing  wrongs,  the  govern- 
ment authorities  will  find  in  the  hierarchy 
and  clergy  full  understanding  for  such  en- 
deavors. 

The  representatives  of  the  Episcopate  also 
expressed  full  support  for  the  efforts  under- 
taken by  the  government  directed  toward 
strengthening  and  developing  People's 
Poland:  toward  consolidating  the  efforts  of 
all  citizens  toward  harmonious  work  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  the  faithful  observance 
of  its  laws,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  citizens' 
duties  toward  the  state. 

From  both  points  of  view,  Communist  and 
Catholic,  this  was  an  astonishing  document.  The 
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Communists  promised,  in  effect,  that  no  more 
bishops,  priests,  and  nuns  would  be  jailed,  and 
conceded  that  past  attempts  to  silence  the 
Church  had  not  worked.  The  Church,  in  turn, 
conceded  that  the  government  was  doing  some 
patriotic  work  which  should  have  the  "full  sup- 
port" of  all  good  Poles,  Communist  and  Catholic 
alike. 

The  communique  then  listed  four  points  on 
which  the  bishops  and  commissars  had  reached 
agreement: 

First,  the  Church  was  free  again  to  appoint  its 
own  bishops  and  priests. 

Second,  the  government  "guaranteed"  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools,  for 
all  children  whose  parents  desired  it. 

Third,  chaplains  would  be  admitted  again  to 
hospitals  and  prisons. 

And  fourth,  the  appointment  of  five  Polish 
bishops  to  the  former  German  territories,  now 
under  Polish  rule,  was  approved. 

The  Vatican  lost  no  time  in  dissociating  itself 
publicly  from  this  agreement.  It  was  a  purely 
Polish  affair.  The  Holy  See  viewed  it  "with  re- 
serve." None  of  its  cardinals  (so  far  as  we  can 
discover)  had  ever  independently  pledged  "full 
support"  and  "full  understanding"  for  an 
avowedly  atheistic  regime. 

At  that  moment,  Wyszynski  could  not  go  to 
Rome  to  explain  and  defend  his  action.  The 
Polish  election,  in  which  Gomulka  was  seeking 
a  vote  of  confidence,  was  only  six  weeks  off. 
There  were  no  opposition  parties  on  the  ballot; 
the  people  could  reject  Gomulka  either  by  boy- 
cotting the  election  or  by  voting  for  candidates 
far  down  the  list.  The  Cardinal  had  to  stay  to 
see  that  neither  of  these  things  happened.  The 
Devil  that  had  offered  the  Church  even  a  limited 
freedom  was  preferable  to  chaos  and  a  return 
to  outright  Soviet  domination.  Both  honor  and 
expediency  bound  Wyszynski  to  help  Poland's 
new  regime  to  survive. 

He  spoke  not  a  word  about  the  election.  His 
second-in-command,  Bishop  Choromanski,  was 
delegated  to  urge  the  people  to  vote.  And  the 
word  went  out  to  the  parish  priests,  quietly  but 
clearly,  to  see  that  Catholic  voters  went  to  the 
polls. 

The  people  gave  the  new  Gomulka  govern- 
ment a  resounding  vote  of  confidence  although 
most  of  them  hated  Communism.  They,  like  the 
Cardinal,  understood  the  alternative. 

Although  Cardinal  Wyszynski  took  no  part 
in  that  election  campaign,  he  was  constantly 
on  the  move  around  Poland,  re-establishing  his 
old  ties  with  the  clergy  and  the  people.  He  re- 
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visited  ancient  shrines,  such  as  Gniezno,  the  scat 
of  Poland's  first  Catholic  bishopric,  and  Czesto- 
chowa,  revered  by  Catholics  for  the  miracle- 
working  picture  of  the  "Black  Virgin."  His  ap- 
pearance at  Church  festivals,  alter  more  than 
three  years,  brought  out  the  crowds  in  unprece- 
dented numbers.  And  at  every  opportunity  he 
talked  not  only  in  sermons  but  also  in  extempo- 
raneous remarks  from  some  balcony  or  con- 
venient platform. 

What  was  he  saying  to  his  people?  Was  he 
urging  them  to  be  good  Catholics,  to  come  to 
Mass  and  confession?  Not  at  all.  He  was  sound- 
ing strangely  unlike  a  conventional  churchman. 
He  was  talking  as  a  Polish  patriot.  To  a 
nation  that  had  been  humiliated  by  conquest,  he 
said:  Be  proud  of  Poland's  past  of  a  thousand 
years.  To  a  nation  demoralized  by  Communist 
misgovernment  and  tyranny,  he  talked  about 
freedom,  law,  and  justice.  To  a  people  seething 
with  discontent  and  hatred  of  authority,  his 
advice  was:  "Poland  does  not  need  sacrifices  of 
blood;  Poland  needs  sacrifices  of  work." 

He  sought  out  the  most  difficult  audiences  of 
all,  the  university  students.  These  disillusioned 
victims  of  ten  years  of  Communist  indoctrina- 
tion listened  to  him  in  wonder.  "Seek  for  pure 
truth,"  he  urged  them.  "Seek  it  in  your  mind, 
in  your  intellect.  Do  not  accept  leaflet  propa- 
ganda truths.  .  .  ."  He  counseled  them  to  tidy 
up  their  lives,  to  control  their  desires  for  drink 
and  sex.  "This  is  not  only  a  problem  of  ethics," 
he  said;  "it  is  a  problem  of  reason  and  wise 
action."  He  reminded  them  of  social  responsi- 
bilities: "less  money  for  vodka  and  dissolute 
living,  and  there  will  be  more  left  for  clinics, 
schools,  hospitals.  .  .  ." 

Students  at  Warsaw  University  told  us  that 
this  approach  made  a  far  greater  impact  on 
them  than  if  he  had  begged  them  to  sin  no  more 
and  to  come  to  Church  to  pray. 

Early  in  May  of  this  year,  Wyszynski  was  ready 
for  his  long-delayed  visit  to  Rome.  At  last  he 
would  receive  his  Cardinal's  hat  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  "although,"  he  once  said,  with  a 
smile,  "I  have  already  received  it  from  other 
hands."  He  meant,  of  course,  the  honor  of  im- 
prisonment handed  him  by  the  Communists. 

He  was  ready,  too,  to  make  his  report  to  the 
Vatican.  Not  a  single  nun,  priest,  or  bishop 
remained  in  jail  as  a  political  prisoner.  The 
people  were  flocking  into  the  Church  as  never 
before,  and  Catholic  children  were  again  learn- 
ing their  religion  in  the  public  schools. 

There  is  a  debit  side  to  this  ledger,  and  not 
only  for  the  Communists.  The  return  of  Cath- 


olic teaching  to  the  schools  has  been  hard  on  the 
few  Protestants,  Jews,  and  agnostics  in  Poland. 
These  parents  bitterly  resent  the  fact  that  their 
children  are  marked  off  from  the  majority.  And 
the  children  themselves  are  made  cruelly  con- 
scious of  the  differences  among  them,  when  a 
few  go  home  after  school  and  the  rest  remain 
for  an  hour  with  the  priest.  Nor  have  the  parish 
priests  done  much  to  minimize  these  differences. 
We  heard  of  village  priests  who  scolded  parents 
as  "doing  the  work  of  the  Jews"  because  they 
refused  to  let  their  children  stay  for  the  class 
in  religion.  Catholic  teaching  in  the  Polish 
schools  is  an  anti-Communist  force,  but  it  is 
also  a  divisive  force  and  therefore  a  mixed 
blessing. 

Still,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church,  the 
Cardinal  felt  reasonably  content  with  the  results 
of  the  experiment  in  co-existence— thus  far.  He 
boarded  a  special  car,  provided  by  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Poland,  and  journeyed 
southward. 

ON    THE    CARPET    IN  ROME 

EXCITED  crowds  all  but  mobbed  the 
Cardinal  when  his  train  pulled  into  Rome 
on  May  8,  1957.  Although  the  correct  number 
of  monsignori  were  on  hand  to  greet  him,  the 
Vatican  gave  him  a  cool  reception.  Its  reserve 
had  two  or  three  possible  explanations. 

In  the  first  place,  any  show  of  rapture  from  the 
Vatican  would  have  embarrassed  Wyszynski  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Polish  government. 
Gomulka,  and  especially  those  of  his  Communist 
colleagues  who  had  opposed  the  Church-State 
agreement,  would  have  sniffed  politics  in  a  visit 
which  the  Cardinal  had  pictured  as  merely 
routine  Church  business. 

Besides— and  this  is  a  second  explanation  of 
the  coolness  in  the  Holy  See— that  many-minded 
organism  was  not  at  all  united  in  praise  of  the 
visitor  from  Poland.  Some  took  the  short-term 
view  that  the  Cardinal  had  done  well.  But 
others  who  took  a  long  view  (and  the  Vatican 
is  inclined  to  think  in  terms  of  centuries)  found 
Wyszynski  vulnerable.  Hadn't  he  set  a  bad 
precedent  in  making  a  deal  with  the  archenemy 
of  Christianity  itself?  Hadn't  his  bishops 
stretched  expediency  too  far  in  pledging  "full 
support"  for  the  Communists'  efforts  "toward 
strengthening  and  developing  People's  Poland"? 
Shouldn't  the  Cardinal  have  preferred  continued 
persecution  of  the  Church  and  personal  martyr- 
dom? 

These  were  not  theoretical  questions.  They 
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involved  the  position  of  the  Church  in  other 
(  ommunist  countries.  If  Wyszynski  could  conic 
to  terms  with  Communists  to  save  the  Church  in 
Poland,  why  couldn't  Cardinal  Mindszenty  com- 
promise with  the  bloody-handed  Kadar  regime 
in  Hungary?  Why  shouldn't  Cardinal  Stepinac 
pledge  "lull  support"  to  Tito  in  Yugoslavia? 

Wyszynski  could  reply  that  Poland  was 
unique,  the  only  Communist-ruled  country  in 
which  95  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  one  faith. 
He  could  maintain  that  he  had  not  stretched 
expediency  too  far  in  his  agreement  with 
Gomulka.  He  and  Gomulka  have,  in  fact,  never 
met.  They  deal  at  arms'  length,  through  their 
aeents,  in  a  manner  that  is  correct  but  not 
cordial.  To  explain  what  the  Communists 
coldly  term  Church-State  "co-existence,"  the 
Cardinal  might  have  cited  Gomulka's  own  words 
at  the  ruling  party's  Ninth  Plenum  in  May. 

"We  do  not  prevent  the  Church,"  said 
Gomulka,  "from  marching,  in  matters  of  faith, 
along  its  road  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  Church  should  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
Poland  has  changed  her  former  social  system, 
that  she  is  building  Socialism.  In  matters  which 
are  of  vital  concern  for  the  interests  of  People's 
Poland  and  the  nation,  we  want  the  Church  to 
march  together  with  us  along  the  Polish  road." 

German  influence  at  the  Papal  court  may  h  iv" 
been  a  third  reason  why  the  priests  at  the  Vatican 
did  not  throw  their  clerical  hats  in  the  air  over 
the  Polish  Cardinal.  We  say  it  "may  have  been" 
because  the  extent  of  the  Vatican's  pro-German 
feeling  is  a  subject  of  endless  chatter  that  pro- 
duces much  froth  and  little  fact.  The  Pope  him- 
self was  nuncio  in  Germany  from  1917  to  1929; 
his  housekeeper  is  an  elderly  German  nun,  and 
he  has  been  consistently  friendly,  of  course, 
toward  the  Catholic  Chancellor,  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer. 

In  April,  just  before  leaving  for  Rome, 
Wyszynski  had  affronted  the  Germans  and  their 
friends  at  the  Vatican  by  a  publicized  visit  to 
Wro<  law,  known  until  1945  by  its  German  name 
of  Breslau.  There,  in  the  heart  of  the  former 
German  area  which  the  Poles  now  call  their 
"recovered  territories,"  he  made  an  ardently 
nationalistic  speech  to  university  students. 

He  spoke  of  Wroclaw  as  "Polish  earth"  and 
called  the  "return  of  Poland"  to  this  area  "only 
an  expression  of  the  justice  of  God  and  a  warn- 
ing to  bloody  nations."  The  Vatican,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  yet  recognized  these  terri- 
tories as  part  of  Poland.  The  Vatican  Yearbook 
for  1957  still  lists  Breslau  by  its  German  name, 
puts  Berlin  into  the  same  diocese,  and  says  both 


are  a  part  of  "Germania."  This,  of  course, 
offends  all  good  Poles. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  and  German  influence 
may  have  been  among  them,  the  Cardinal  was 
on  the  carpet  during  his  first  days  in  Rome.  He 
was  explaining  the  situation  in  Poland,  seeking 
to  justify  what  he  had  done.  Upward,  through 
the  layers  of  Vatican  bureaucracy,  went  the 
Cardinal's  facts,  arguments,  interpretations. 

Not  until  May  14,  six  days  after  the  start  of 
the  questioning  process,  did  the  Pope  receive 
Wyszynski.  Apparently  the  Pope  was  not  yet 
ready  to  say,  "Well  done!"  For,  tAvo  days  after 
their  first  talk,  he  signed  an  encyclical  letter 
praising  the  example  of  a  Pole  who  did  not 
compromise.  It  happened  to  be  just  three  hun- 
ched years  since  Cossacks  from  the  Ukraine  had 
killed  the  Polish  Jesuit  who  became  St.  Andrew 
Bobola.  Addressing  himself  especially  to  the 
Polish  people,  the  Pope  wrote  that  Bobola  made 
them  renowned  "not  only  because  of  the  splen- 
dors of  so  many  virtues  but  also  because  of  the 
blood  of  martyrdom." 

"Following  his  shining  example,"  the  Pope 
went  on,  "let  them  continue  to  defend  their 
faith  against  all  snares.  .  .  ."  The  only  reference 
to  Wyszynski  and  the  special  problems  of  his 
Church  was  a  mention  of  the  "spiritual  leaders" 
of  Poland  "who  have  suffered  sorrow  and  pain 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ." 

THE    RED  HAT 

IF  SUCH  a  letter,  at  such  a  moment,  was 
not  an  indirect  slap  at  the  prelate  who 
had  made  a  deal  with  the  Communists,  then 
the  Vatican  mind  is  far  more  subtle  than  we 
outsiders  can  fathom.  The  encyclical  was  pub- 
lished on  May  18,  the  same  day  the  Pope 
ceremonially  gave  Wyszynski  his  red  hat.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  private  in  the  Vatican 
throne  room,  and  not,  as  is  more  usual,  in  the 
public  splendor  of  St.  Peter's.  Having  knelt 
before  the  Pope,  Wyszynski  made  a  characteristic 
remark.  He  hoped  he  would  be  forgiven  if  he 
did  not  wear  his  Cardinal's  robes  of  brocade  and 
ermine  very  often.  "Too  many  of  my  people  are 
in  rags,"  he  said.  It  was  explained  that  Wyszyn- 
ski himself  had  asked  for  the  semi-privacy— pre- 
sumably to  spare  himself  embarrassment  at 
home.  But  it  could  have  been  explained,  too, 
by  the  Vatican's  desire  not  to  embarrass  itself. 

If  the  Cardinal  was  troubled,  he  gave  no  sign. 
Having  laid  his  case  before  the  Vatican,  he 
plunged  into  a  round  of  meetings  with  Polish 
priests  and  visits  to  churches  and  missions  with 
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Polish  associations.  His  purpose  now  seemed  to 
be  to  plead  his  people's  case  to  the  Western 
world.  He  recalled  the  sacrifices  they  had  made 
through  the  centuries  "in  defense  of  Catholic 
Poland  .  .  .  that  distant  outpost  of  Christianity 
on  the  Vistula  River."  His  red  hat,  he  insisted, 
was  not  lor  himself;  it  was  "an  order  of  merit  on 
the  breast  of  believing  Poland." 

Early  in  |une  he  traveled  to  Monte  Cassino, 
and  prayed  for  the  exiled  Poles  who  had  fallen 
in  battle  in  1944  alongside  Western  allies  from 
New  Zealand,  France,  Britain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  Thus  he  was  reaffirming  Poland's 
ties  of  history,  culture,  and  religion  with  the 
Western  world. 

On  June  14,  Wyszynski  had  his  farewell  audi- 
ence with  the  Pope.  Now,  at  last,  the  Cardinal 
seemed  to  have  won  his  point.  If  he  did  not  get 
Vatican  praise  for  his  agreement  with  the  Com- 
munists, he  at  least  won  understanding  and 
approval.  After  the  private  farewell,  the  Pope 
came  out  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Cardinal's 
entourage  and  to  an  assemblage  of  Polish  priests. 
According  to  one  who  was  there,  he  was  so 
moved  that  he  wept  and  for  a  few  moments 
could  not  speak. 

Wyszynski  left  Rome  on  June  17  with  the 
Papal  blessing,  and  with  a  greater  measure  of 
authority,  a  wider  power-of-attorney,  than  is 
granted  to  most  cardinals.  He  now  had  emer- 
gency  powers,  delegated  by  the  Pope,  similar 
to  those  of  the  late  Cardinal  Hlond  in  wartime 
Poland.  For  who  coidd  tell  when  communica- 
tions might  again  be  cut— when  the  Cardinal 
might  be  back  in  detention  or  spied  upon  by  a 
secret  police,  his  letters  opened,  his  telephone 
tapped,  his  couriers  prevented  from  traveling  to 
Rome? 

WILL    IT    LAST  ? 

THE  day  after  the  Cardinal  came  home 
from  the  Vatican,  a  procession  of  300,000 
streamed  through  the  streets  in  a  Corpus  Christi 
outpouring  such  as  Warsaw  had  not  seen  even 
in  its  most  Catholic  ages.  A  less  realistic  leader 
might  have  lost  his  perspective  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  religious  fervor.  Actually— and  the 
Cardinal  knew  it— the  Church  was  still  in 
trouble. 

For  one  thing,  it  was  not  yet  free  to  dispense 
its  own  charity  in  its  own  name.  A  Church 
organization  known  as  "Caritas"  used  to  help 
the  poor  with  money,  food,  and  clothing,  and  to 
administer  hospitals  and  certain  schools.  In  the 
Stalinist  years  the  Communist  government  took 


over  "Caritas"  and  gave  it  to  a  group  of  pliable 
Catholics  to  run  in  the  Communist  image.  The 
Church  and  State  are  trying  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement of  the  "Caritas"  issue,  and  the  Cardinal 
is  all  the  more  anxious  for  a  settlement  now  that 
he  is  once  more  getting  help  from  the  United 
States. 

A  more  serious  and  complex  threat  to  Church 
influence  was  an  allegedly  Catholic  organization 
known  as  "Pax,"  led  by  an  unsavory  individual 
named  Boleslaw  Piasecki.  "Pax"  is  a  commercial 
empire  set  up  by  the  Communists  as  a  co-opera- 
tive to  manage  former  Catholic  publishing 
houses  and  other  private  business  enterprises. 
Piasecki  was  a  Nazi  agent  who  eagerly  offered 
his  services  to  the  Kremlin  in  wartime.  He  was 
appointed  head  of  "Pax"  in  1944  by  none  other 
than  General  Ivan  Serov,  formerly  the  chief  of 
the  Soviet  security  police  in  Poland  and  now 
the  most  conspicuous  police  officer  in  Russia 
itself.  From  the  publishing  of  Catholic  literature 
and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  religious 
objects,  Piasecki  is  reported  to  get  six  and  a  half 
million  zlotys  a  month— about  8270,000  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange. 

Naturally  "Pax"  is  a  hot  issue  between  the 
Cardinal  and  Gomulka.  The  Cardinal  last  June 
forbade  his  people  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  organization  or  its  publications.  Gomulka 
replied  by  confiscating  the  issue  of  an  anti- 
"Pax"  Catholic  weekly  which  had  printed  the 
Cardinal's  protest. 

Why  Gomulka  continues  to  support  "Pax," 
why  he  tolerates  the  blatantly  Stalinist  Piasecki 
as  its  leader,  is  a  mystery.  Perhaps  Gomulka  was 
double-faced  in  his  agreement  with  the  Cardinal 
last  year,  or  perhaps  he  is  not  as  free  of  Soviet 
dictation  as  he  pretends  to  be.  What  happens 
to  "Pax"  will  be  a  touchstone  of  Gomulka's  will- 
ingness and  power  to  set  the  Church  free,  to  let 
it  "co-exist"  with  the  Communist  regime. 

But  neither  the  issue  of  "Caritas"  nor  that  of 
"Pax"  is  as  dangerous  to  the  Chinch  in  Poland 
as  the  uncertain  future  of  Gomulka  and*  his 
reforms.  We  detected  a  fear  in  Warsaw  that 
both  might  be  short-lived.  We  felt  this  chill  of 
skepticism  even  when  the  Minister  lor  Religious 
Affairs,  an  orthodox  Communist  named  Jerzy 
S/tachelski,  assured  us  that  the  new  Church-State 
relationship  was  not  just  a  "tactical  deviation" 
by  the  Party. 

"This  is  a  long-term  historical  policy,"  he  told 
us.  "And  it  will  not  be  reversed  by  any  action  of 
ours." 

He  was  giving  us  the  Party  line— and  avowing 
an  unpleasant  necessity  from  the  Communist 
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point  of  view.  For  the  present,  his  government 
does  not  dare  to  contemplate  the  alternative:  a 
secret  police  to  control  an  undisciplined  people 
by  terror. 

Yet  Gomulka,  respected  as  he  is,  does  not  have 
the  last  word.  The  last  word,  surely,  rests  with 
those  vho  hold  military,  economic,  and  political 
power  over  Poland— namely,  Khrushchev  and 
Zhukov  in  the  Kremlin.  The  Russians  have 
never  concealed  their  dislike  for  Gomulka  and 
his  "October  revolution."  Any  week,  Khrushchev 
may  decide  that  the  reforming  process  in  Poland 
has  gone  too  far. 

The  Cardinal  is  too  shrewd  not  to  be  aware 
of  this  danger.  He  is  content  to  live  from  day  to 
dav.  His  attitude  is  that  of  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary working  in  some  other  "distant  outpost" 
in  Asia  or  Africa.  As  a  Pole,  he  would  hate  to 
see  the  prison  doors  clang  shut  on  his  people 
once  more.  But  as  a  Catholic  scholar  who  has 
read  widely  and  thought  deeply,  he  knows  that 
martyrdom  is  not  failure  in  the  eyes  of  his 


Church.  Over  the  ages  it  has  been  the  martyrs, 
not  the  signers  of  expedient  agreements,  who 
have  been  canonized  and  revered. 

So  Stefan  Wyszynski  is  ready  to  be  a  martyr 
if  he  has  to  be.  Though  he  will  struggle  to  the 
last  to  keep  and  extend  the  new-found  freedoms 
of  his  Church,  jail  has  no  terrors  for  him.  "One 
can  serve  God  as  faithfully  in  prison  as  in  the 
cathedral,"  he  says. 

We  are  told  that  he  sometimes  gets  up  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  prostrates  himself 
for  three  hours  on  the  floor  of  his  austere  room. 
He  lies  flat,  his  arms  and  toes  outstretched  to 
their  full  length,  without  moving.  A  prie^;  who 
has  tried  it  says  that  the  arms  and  shoulders 
soon  begin  to  ache  under  this  treatment,  and 
that  long  practice  is  needed  for  the  bod\  to 
stand  it. 

This  is  Wyszynski's  way  of  steeling  his  mind 
and  body  for  jail.  The  churchman  who  made  a 
pact  with  the  Devil  may  still  get  a  ticket  to 
martyrdom. 


RIMER.  P E N N A . ,  by  W.  S.  Merwin 

it  js  hard  to  see  what  made  them  stay 
Nowhere  but  here,  my  father's  fathers, 
By  the  broad  river,  among  the  foothills 
Of  yellow  Allegheny  clay, 

When  they  had  come  such  a  long  way 
Out  of  Wales  in  heaven  knows  how  many 
Years,  and  seen  so  many  rivers, 
So  many  hills.  It  is  beautiful  here. 

It  is  beautiful  elsewhere,  and  not  beauty, 
I  trust,  made  them  choose  this  spot  and  stay, 
Any  more  than  it  is  what  keeps  me  now 
Watching  the  eddies  slip  down  the  river. 

It  is  quiet  here,  and  their  fields 

Still  rich,  and  most  things  could  come  by  river 

But  not  answers,  however  long 

I  stand  here  looking  down  at  their  houses. 

For  not  in  the  country  the  ansAver  lay 
Why  they  went  no  further,  but  in  the  men, 
Who  might  have  been  the  last  to  say. 
And  the  land  keeps  their  silence  without 
their  reasons 

Up  on  the  hill  where  they  still  stay 
Above  the  trains  that  roar  north  to  Erie, 
And  the  river  sliding  the  other  way, 
Mindless  and  old,  to  its  destinations. 


Lordly  New  Bottle 


especially  created  for  LORD  CALVERT — one  of  the  world's  3  great  whiskies 


rpHE  inspiration  for  Lord  Calvert's  new  bottle 
came  from  a  17th  Century  bottlemaker. 
Grand.  Opulent.  Aristocratic.  Its  beauty 
also  has  a  practical  perfection.  The  slim  con- 
tour fits  your  hand  as  snugly  as  a  book. 
Any  bottle  is  finally  judged  by  what  goes 


inside.  Lord  Calvert  whiskey  is  a  rare  luxury. 
If  every  man  in  America  were  rationed  to 
one  Lord  Calvert  highball  a  year  there  still 
wouldn't  be  enough  to  go  round. 

Serve  the  American  whiskey  of  distinction 
tonight.  It  is  now  a  grander  gesture  than  ever. 
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FOR  '58, 

MORE  THAN  EVER, 
THE  FORWARD  LOOK  IS  THE  ADVANCE  DESIGN 


PLYMOUTh 


DODGE 


DE  SOTO 


CHRYSLEF 


IMPERIAl 


Discover  the  newest  of  the  new!  It's  all  here 
in  the  five  new  cars  of  The  Forward  Look 
for  "58. 

Their  truly  Advance  Design— form  and  func- 
tion conceived  together— keeps  >ou  years 
ahead  of  the  time. 

You'll  discover  what  we  mean  wherever  you 
look— from  fresh  front-end  treatment  to  new 


taillight  glamour  with  graceful  ride-steady- 
ing fins. 

You'll  find  the  exciting  promise  of  the  low, 
sleek  silhouette  borne  out  by  performance 
you've  never  known  before. 
For  our  '58  cars  have  new  smoother,  quieter, 
more  economical  engines  plus  a  new  Con- 
stant-Control Power  Steering,  too— for  more 


feel  of  the  road  while  it  works  full  time.  Pij 
a  new  3-Step  Choke  for  more  economy.  \ 
of  course.  Torsion-  Vire— the  onh  completi 
new  system  of  suspension  at  no  extra  a 
It  levels  your  ride  as  nothing  else  can. 

Come  in  and  compare!  We're  reasonalj 
certain  vou'll  decide  that  the  car  \ou  w; 
is  the  one  with  Advance  Design. 
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By  ARTHUR  C.  CLARKE 
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WHERE'S  EVERYBODY? 


A  British  scientist — author  of  The  Exploration 
of  Space  anrl  The  Making  of  a  Moon— tells 
how  we  may  someday  get  to  certain  planets 
and  why  we  may  already  have  missed 
some  visitors  to  the  Earth  from  outer  space. 

AT  THIS  moment  of  time,  when  hu- 
manity stands  upon  the  threshold  of  space 
and  has  already  launched  its  first  vehicles  beyond 
the  atmosphere,  there  is  a  centuries-old  question 
which  presses  more  and  more  urgently  for  an 
answer.  In  almost  any  astronomy  book  you  will 
find  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject:  "Is  there 
life  on  other  worlds?"— the  answer  given  depend- 
ing upon  the  optimism  of  the  author  and  the 
perirxl  in  which  he  is  writing  (for  there  are 
fashions  in  astronomy  as  in  everything  else). 

Today,  that  question  needs  to  be  reframed  and 
brought  up  to  date.  There  must  be  very  few- 
astronomers  now  who  are  conceited  enough  to 
suppose  that  only  the  Earth  is  the  abode  of  life, 
or  even  that  it  is  the  only  home  of  intelligence. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  we  have  an  interest- 
ing problem  on  our  hands.  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  other  intel- 
ligent races  which  share  our  Universe? 

What  peculiar  behavior,  Holmes?  Assuming 
that  such  races  exist,  they  have  done  absolutely 
nothing  about  us. 


Precisely,  my  dear  Watson  .  .  . 

Having  stated  the  problem,  let's  look  at  it 
as  scientifically  and  dispassionately  as  we  can. 
It  falls  into  three  distinct  sections— astronomical, 
biological,  and  technical— and  we'll  deal  with 
them  in  that  order. 

On  a  clear,  moonless  night  the  sky  seems  so 
packed  with  stars  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
they  could  ever  be  counted.  Yet  in  reality  the 
unaided  eye  can  see  only  a  couple  of  thousand 
stars  at  any  one  time;  even  a  small  telescope 
shows  millions,  and  the  photographic  plate  bil- 
lions. All  those  stars  are  suns,  many  of  them 
larger  than  ours,  most  of  them  smaller.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  tell 
if  am  of  them  possess  planets,  except  in  cases 
so  unusual  that  only  a  couple  of  examples  are 
known. 

However,  even  these  examples  are  enough  to 
suggest  that  planets  are  not  as  rare  as  they  were 
once  thought  to  be;  it  may  in  fact  turn  out  that 
most  stars  have  small,  cold  bodies  circling  them. 
And  if  no  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  does,  that 
would  still  be  some  billion  planetary  s\  sterns  in 
our  Galaxy  alone. 

By  the  laws  of  probability,  we  should  expect 
at  least  one  planet  capable  of  supporting  life 
to  exist  within  ten  light-years  of  the  Earth.  (The 
nearest  star,  Proxima  Centauri,  is  just  over  four 
light-years  away;  ten  light-years  is  the  approxi- 
mate distance  of  the  brightest  star,  Sirius.;  On 
the  cosmic  scale,  such  distances  are  trivial.  Our 
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Galaxy— the  island  universe  of  which  the  Sun  is  a 
not  particularly  outstanding  member— is  about 
a  hundred  thousand  light-years  from  end  to  end. 
And  the  remotest  of  the  myriads  of  other  galaxies 
we  have  so  far  detected  lies  more  than  a  billion 
light-years  away.  (6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
miles,  if  anyone  prefers  it  that  way.) 

Given  a  suitable  planet,  the  next  question  is: 
will  life  evolve  upon  it?  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  life  was  a  very  improbable  phenomenon,  re- 
quiring such  a  fantastic  chain  of  events  for  it  to 
come  about  that  it  would  occur  only  on  a  very, 
very  few  planets— perhaps,  indeed,  only  upon 
Earth.  This  argument  is  a  relic  of  the  medieval 
belief  in  the  uniqueness  of  Man;  it  never  had 
much  scientific  basis,  and  now  it  has  none. 

Though  we  are  still  very  far  from  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  mechanism  of  life— and  may  not 
achieve  that  for  centuries  yet— it  is  certainly  not 
mysterious.  Marvelous,  if  you  like;  but  no  more 
so  in  principle  than  a  continent-spanning  tele- 
phone system,  or  the  complex  of  factories  which 
makes  up  a  great  chemical  combine.  For  a  living 
creature  is  both  chemical  factory  and  telephone 
exchange,  and  obeys  the  same  fundamental  laws. 

Quite  recently,  it  has  been  shown  that  sur- 
prisingly complicated  chemicals  are  produced  by 
purely  natural  forces— such  as  lightning  and 
ultra-violet  rays— acting  on  the  substances  which 
might  be  found  in  the  primitive  seas  and  atmos- 
phere of  many  planets.  Some  of  these  chemicals 
are  the  basic  building-blocks  of  living  organisms, 
and  biologists  have  been  able  to  construct  rather 
convincing  schemes  to  show  how,  in  the  lengths 
of  time  available,  life  could  arise  from  these  non- 
living materials.  In  a  few  hundred  million  years, 
even  most  unlikely  events  are  bound  to  happen, 
and  one  of  the  things  that  nature  possesses  in 
large  quantities  is  time. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  life  is  virtually  certain 
to  arise  wherever  conditions  are  at  all  favorable. 
That  is  a  lesson  we  might  have  learned  from  a 
study  of  our  own  planet.  There  is  hardly  a  spot 
of  Earth,  from  the  highest  mountains  to  the  ulti- 
mate depths  of  the  sea,  which  some  creature  has 
not  been  able  to  conquer  by  suitable  adaptation. 
Life  may  be  found  frozen  eleven  months  out  of 
twelve  in  the  Antarctic  wastes— or  flourishing  a 
few  degrees  below  boiling-point  in  sulphur 
springs. 

Yet  even  if  life  is  common  throughout  the 
Universe,  intelligence  may  still  be  rare.  There 
are  millions  of  different  types  of  living  creatures 
on  this  Earth,  but  only  one  with  the  power  of 
abstract  thought— and  he  hasn't  been  around  for 
very  long.  Just  how  late  Man  has  appeared  on 
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the  cosmic  stage  can  best  be  realized  by  this 
analogy  borrowed,  with  improvements,  from  Sir 
James  Jeans. 

Let  the  height  of  the  Empire  State  Building 
represent  the  age  of  the  Earth;  on  this  scale,  a 
foot  is  about  two  million  years.  Now  (if  the 
wind  will  let  you)  stand  an  average-sized  book 
upright  on  the  TV  tower.  It  won't  look  very 
conspicuous  from  ground  level— but  its  few  inches 
of  height  correspond  roughly  to  the  entire  exist- 
ence of  Homo  Sapiens. 

Now  place  a  slightly  worn  dime  on  top  of  the 
book.  The  thickness  of  the  coin  corresponds  to 
the  whole  of  man's  civilization,  right  back  to 
the  building  of  the  first  cities.  And  if  you  want 
to  represent  the  era  of  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology— that  is  about  as  thick  as  a  postage  stamp. 

The  postage  stamp  on  the  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  is  a  picture  we  should  bear  in 
mind;  it  shows  how  extremely  unlikely  it  is  that, 
on  any  particular  world,  intelligence  should  exist 
at  this  moment  at  oar  precise  level  of  develop- 
ment. Even  assuming  that  evolution  takes  similar 
roads  on  all  suitable  planets,  only  upon  one 
world  in  millions  could  we  expect  to  find  a 
civilization  that  had  discovered  steam  power  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  and  which  now  dreams 
of  the  conquest  of  space  as  it  passes  into  its 
Atomic  Age. 

Xo— it  is  far  more  likely  that  if  intelligent 
other  races  exist,  the  vast  majority  of  them  will 
be  at  stages  of  development  corresponding  to 
points  millions  of  years  in  our  past— or  in  our 
future.  The  latter,  indeed,  seems  more  likely, 
for  our  own  history  is  so  short  that  we  must 
surely  be  among  the  youngest  peoples  in  the 
Universe. 

HOW    TO    TRAVEL    REALLY  FAST 

THIS  leads  us  to  an  inescapable  conclu- 
sion. Scattered  around  us  in  space,  at  dis- 
tances which  may  not  be  more  than  a  few  scores 
of  light-years,  there  must  be  not  a  few  civiliza- 
tions far  in  advance  of  ours— and  there  may  be 
dozens  of  them.  Which  brings  us  back  to  our 
opening  question:  if  they  are  so  advanced,  why 
haven't  they  come  here? 

At  this  point,  I  have  to  pause  briefly  to  deal 
with  the  hordes  of  Flying  Saucer  believers  who 
have  suddenly  appeared  on  the  horizon,  waving 
affidavits  and  smudgy  photographs.  To  dispose 
of  them  would  need  another  article  a  good  deal 
longer  than  this  one,  not  all  of  it  printable.  So 
I'll  merely  state  my  views  on  this  agitated  sub- 
ject, without  giving  the  reasons  that  have  led  me 
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.  .  .  hordes  of  Flying  Saucer  believers  .  .  . 


to  them  after  several  years  of  thought,  reading, 
interviewing,  and  personal  observations.  I  think 
there  may  be  "Unidentified  Flying  Objects" 
which  are  exactly  what  their  name  implies,  and 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  quite  interesting  and 
exciting  when  we  discover  their  cause.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  pretty  sure  that  they're  not- 
repeat,  not— spaceships.  If  they  were,  many  con- 
sequences would  have  arisen.  (The  most  obvious: 
we  and  the  Russians  would  be  the  best  of 
friends.)  If  I'm  wrong,  that  still  proves  the  main 
point  of  my  thesis,  so  I  can't  lose  anyway. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  during  modern 
times  there  have  been  no  visitors  from  space, 
we  have  to  look  for  an  explanation.  It  may  well 
be  argued  (and  indeed  has  been  by  many  eminent 
scientists)  that  our  apparent  isolation  can  be 
explained  very  simply.  Travel  from  planet  to 
planet  inside  the  Solar  System  may  be  possible  in 
the  relatively  near  future,  so  that  we  shall  visit 
neighboring  worlds  such  as  Mars  and  Venus.  But 
travel  to  the  planets  of  other  suns— interstellar 
travel— may  be  totally  impossible  because  of  the 
sheer  distances  involved.  On  this  theory,  the 
Universe  may  be  full  of  intelligent  races,  but 
they  must  forever  exist  in  total  ignorance  of  each 
other,  quarantined  by  space  itself. 

This  is  a  serious  and  plausible  argument,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  before  we  proceed  any  further. 
First  of  all,  let  us  get  clearly  into  our  minds  the 
important— the  fundamental— distinction  be- 
tween the  distances  of  interplanetary  space, 
which  our  children  will  be  challenging,  and  the 
immensely  greater  distances  which  separate  us 
from  the  stars. 

Planetary  distances  are  about  a  million-fold 
greater  than  those  of  ordinary,  everyday  life. 
(For  example— Venus  at  its  closest,  26  million 


miles;  Mars  at  its  closest,  35  million  miles.)  The 
stars,  however,  are  about  a  million  times  further 
away  still  (e.g.  Proxima  Centauri,  25  million  mil- 
lion miles).  When  we  get  to  the  remotest  planet, 
therefore,  we  will  be  little  nearer  the  stars  than 
we  are  today. 

But  distance  itself  means  nothing;  all  that 
really  matters  is  the  length  of  time  any  particular 
journey  requires.  In  the  last  hundred  years  we 
have  seen  the  world  shrink  beyond  the  wildest 
imagination  of  our  forefathers.  Jules  Verne  was 
laughed  at  when  he  dared  to  suggest  that  one 
might  circumnavigate  the  Earth  in  eighty  days, 
but  now  it  has  been  done  in  two— and  the  IGY 
satellites,  the  harbingers  of  the  Space  Age,  will 
go  round  the  globe  in  almost  as  many  minutes  as 
Phileas  Fogg  required  days. 

This  steady  increase  in  speed  shows  no  sign 
of  slackening;  indeed,  in  the  last  decade  the  de- 
velopment of  the  jet  and  the  rocket  has  given 
the  curve  an  even  steeper  upward  trend.  We 
already  know  how  long  the  first  interplanetary 
journeys  will  take,  with  the  fuels  and  techniques 
that  exist  today.  Mars  and  Venus  are  both  much 
less  than  a  year's  flight  away  with  chemical  fuels; 
when  atomic  propulsion  becomes  available,  a  few 
decades  from  now,  the  journeys  will  be  measured 
in  weeks,  and  ultimately  in  days.  This  state  of 
affairs  will  arise  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century  than  its  end. 

It  is  partly  because  interplanetary  travel  must 
become  possible  quite  early  in  the  history  of  any 
technically-minded  race  that  I  think  it  most 
unlikely  that  there  is  intelligent  life  elsewhere 
in  the  Solar  System.  It  is  much  more  likely  that 
we  have  missed  the  Martians  by  a  few  million 
years,  and  that  the  Venusians  may  miss  us  by 
even  more. 

So  we  must  look  beyond  the  Sun's  other 
planets  for  life— at  least  intelligent  life,  for  there 
are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  there  is  vege- 
tation on  Mars— and  pin  our  hopes  upon  the 
distant  stars.  Can  we— or  any  other  race— ever 
hope  to  attain  such  velocities  that  the  interstellar 
gulfs  will  be  bridged  in  reasonably  short  periods 
of  time? 

I'll  now  go  out  on  a  limb  by  saying  that  this 
is  one  question  that  we  can  answer,  even  today. 
And  the  answer  is  "Yes,  but—" 

To  put  the  matter  in  the  right  perspective, 
let's  look  at  the  entire  gamut  of  speed,  past, 
present,  and  future.  The  past  can  be  dealt  with 
very  briefly;  from  the  dawn  of  history  until  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  man  had 
ever  traveled  much  faster  than  10  miles  an  hour. 

There  are  men  still  alive  who  can  remember 
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when  100  mph  was  reached;  yet  1,000  mph  was 
attained— and  doubled— during  the  last  decade. 
Manned  flight  at  10,000  mph  will  be  achieved  in 
the  1900s;  unmanned  rockets  have  already  passed 
this  speed,  and  the  satellites  will  far  exceed  it. 

You'll  notice  that  we  are  going  up  in  steps  of 
ten.  Each  jump  seemed  enormous  when  it  was 
made— and  nothing  much  to  boast  about  when  it 
had  become  history.  The  next  surge  forward— to 
100. (Mid  mph— will  take  place  when  atomic  energy 
is  harnessed  to  rocket  propulsion,  and  today's 
chemical  fuels  join  the  wax  candles  and  kerosene 
lamps  in  the  museums.  (This  may  be  sooner 
than  we  think.  It  has  recently  been  announced 
thai  the  Air  Force  has  a  contract  with  North 
American  Aviation  to  investigate  the  so-called 
"ion-rocket,"  a  device  which  produces  thrust  by 
electrical  means  and  which,  incidentally,  can 
only  be  used  for  driving  spaceships,  not  air- 
planes.) 

A  not-very-efficient  atomic  propulsion  system, 
such  as  might  reasonably  be  developed  round  the 
turn  of  this  century,  would  enable  us  to  attain 
speeds  in  the  1,000,000  mph  category.  This 
would  mean  Mars  in  less  than  two  days— and 
Venus  in  one  (though  starting  and  stopping 
would  extend  these  times  somewhat!). 

THE    FINAL    SPEED  LIMIT 

AM  I  L  L  I  O  N  miles  an  hour  is  such  a 
nice,  round  figure  that  one  is  tempted  to 
see  what  impression  it  would  make  on  inter- 
stellar distances— since  it  certainly  deflates  inter- 
planetary ones.  The  result  is  startling;  even  the 
\  ei  \  nearest  of  the  stars  would  be  almost  3,000 
years  away. 

We  want  a  few  more  zeroes  on  our  speedom- 
eter. What  about  10,000,000  mph?  Well,  there's 
no  theoretical  reason  why  it  should  be  impossible 
in  the  frictionless  vacuum  of  space.  The  atom 
contains  enough  energy,  if  we  are  smart  enough 
to  apply  it  in  the  right  way.  And  when  a  thing 
is  possible  in  theory,  it's  usually  done  in  practice 
sooner  or  later.  So— Proxima  Centauri  in  only 
300  years. 

100,000,000  mph?  Yes,  even  that's  still  not 
asking  too  much  of  atomic  energy.  However, 
we'll  need  to  learn  a  few  new  tricks,  such  as  the 
total  conversion  of  matter  into  energy,  not  the 
annihilation  of  the  miserable  fraction  of  a  per 
cent  which  is  all  that  cur  present  atomic  devices 
achieve.  That  would  take  us  to  the  nearest  star 
in  thirty  years;  still  too  long,  but  the  figures  are 
beginning  to  look  reasonable  at  last.  One  more 
jump  and  we're  nearly  there. 


1,000,000,000  mph?  I'm  sorry-no.  A  new 
factor  has  come  into  the  picture.  On  our  wray  to 
that  extra  zero,  we've  passed  the  speed  limit  of 
the  Universe.  It  happens  to  be  670,000,000  mph 
and  is  a  limit  that's  rigorously  enforced.  It  is 
the  velocity  of  light— more  usually  quoted  as 
186,000  miles  a  second. 

If  the  Theory  of  Relativity  is  correct— and  all 
the  evidence  of  the  past  fifty  years  indicates  that 
it  is— nothing  can  ever  surpass  this  speed,  and  it 
would  require  an  infinite  amount  of  energy 
merely  to  reach  it.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  a 
complicated  story  which  I  have  no  intention  of 
going  into  here;  all  that  matters  at  the  moment 
is  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  not  just  an  arbitrary 
figure,  but  is  bound  up  with  the  very  structure  of 
the  universe.  Even  if  you  could,  in  theory,  ex- 
ceed it,  you  wouldn't  be  in  our  space  and  time 
any  longer;  you'd  be  somewhere  else— if  there  is 
somewhere  else. 

The  velocity  of  light,  therefore,  appears  to  set 
a  limit  to  the  speed  with  which  any  object  can 
move  through  space.  That  speed  may  be  ap- 
proached more  and  more  closely  as  propulsion 
systems  improve,  but  it  can  never  be  reached, 
still  less  exceeded.  If  this  is  the  case,  time  of 
travel  between  even  the  closest  star  systems  can 
never  be  less  than  four  or  five  years;  between 
inhabited  star  systems,  in  our  fairly  crowded 
corner  of  the  Galaxy,  we  might  not  be  far  out 
if  we  fix  the  lower  limit  of  travel  time  as  ten 
years. 


.  .  .  prepared  to  devote  a  quarter  of  their 
lives  to  the  supreme  adventure  .  .  . 
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This  is  ;i  good  deal  longer  than  we  would  like, 
especially  as  the  return  trip  still  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. Hu(  can  anyone  seriously  argue  that  it 
is  an  absolutely  insuperable  objection  to  inter- 
stellar flight?  Of  course  not;  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
pulsion problems  were  solved,  there  would  be 
members  even  of  our  ephemeral  species  who 
would  be  prepared  to  devote  a  quarter  of  their 
lives  to  the  supreme  adventure  of  contacting  new 
rates,  new  civilizations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stellar  abyss. 

Recent  progress  in  medical  science  may  be  of 
assistance  here.  Suspended  animation— the  de- 
liberate production  of  a  trance-like  state  in  which 
the  subject  is  unaware  of  the  progress  of  time— is 
no  longer  a  fantasy.  It  can  be  induced  for  short 
periods  by  drugs  or  cold,  and  it  does  not  require 
much  imagination  to  suppose  that  what  the  dor- 
mouse can  do,  men  may  also  be  able  to  achieve. 
The  distances  between  the  stars  will  no  longer 
seem  so  terrifying  if  we  can  sleep  our  way  across 
them. 

THE    ROBOT  EXPLORERS 

IN  ANY  event,  there  is  no  need  to  assume 
that  exploring  vessels  designed  to  cross  inter- 
stellar space  would  carry  living  crews;  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  first  ones  would  not.  All 
the  rockets  we  have  so  far  launched  beyond  the 
atmosphere  carried  recording  instruments;  space- 
ships which  set  out  on  journeys  of  indefinite 
duration  and  uncertain  goal  would  be  purely 
automatic,  controlled  by  elaborate  electronic 
brains  which  had  been  conditioned  to  perform 
one  task— to  gather  all  the  information  they 
could,  and  to  bring  it  safely  home.  Since  we  will 
be  able  to  build  such  robot  scouts  ourselves  in 
the  near  future,  other  races  must  have  had  them 
for  ages,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  come 
sniffing  round  our  Earth. 

Sooner  or  later.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  matter.  Visitors  from  space  may 
have  landed  on  our  planet  dozens— hundreds— of 
times  during  the  long,  empty  ages  while  Man  was 
still  a  dream  of  the  distant  future.  Indeed,  they 
could  have  landed  on  90  per  cent  of  the  Earth 
as  recently  as  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago— 
and  we  would  never  have  heard  of  it.  If  one 
searches  through  old  newspapers  and  local 
records,  one  can  find  large  numbers  of  curious 
incidents  that  could  be  interpreted  as  visitations 
from  space.  That  stimulating  if  eccentric  writer 
Charles  Fort  made  a  collection  of  such  occur- 
rences in  his  book  Lo!  and  one  is  inclined  to  give 
them  more  weight  than  any  comparable  modern 


reports,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  happened 
long  before  anyone  had  ever  thought  of  space 
travel.  Yet  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  take 
them  too  seriously,  because  before  scientific  edu- 
cation was  widespread  even  the  commonest 
celestial  phenomena— meteors,  comets,  auroras, 
and  so  on— gave  rise  to  the  most  incredible 
stories.  As  they  still  do,  in  fact. 

Going  further  back  in  time,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  of  the  legends  and  myths  of 
prehistory,  perhaps  even  the  weird  entities  of 
many  pagan  religions,  may  have  been  inspired 
by  glimpses  of  beings  from  other  worlds.  But 
this  is  pure  and  unprofitable  speculation— un- 
profitable for  the  reason  that  it  can  never  be 
proved  or  disproved,  but  only  argued  endlessly. 

Do  we  have  to  wait  ten  years  or  a  thousand 
years  before  the  next  ship  calls?  Or  if  none  has 
ever  called  before,  when  will  our  Earth's  billions 
of  years  of  isolation  be  ended?  It  may  be  that 
our  first  meeting  with  alien  intelligences  is  al- 
ready far  nearer  to  us  in  time  than  Columbus' 
landing  in  the  New  World. 

One  would  like  to  think  that  we  will  be  the 
discoverers,  not  the  discovered.  Yet  perhaps,  when 
we  leave  the  snug  little  confines  of  the  Solar 
System,  we  may  meet  a  bored  reception  com- 
mittee which  greets  us  with  the  words:  "Taken 
your  time,  haven't  you?  Welcome  to  the  Galactic 
Federation;  here's  the  book  of  rules." 

Or— and  this  is  the  most  depressing  thought  of 
all— perhaps  we  have  already  been  black-listed. 
It  provides  a  very  simple,  and  horribly  plausible, 
explanation  lor  our  apparent  lack  of  visitors  to 
date. 

The  neighbors  may  already  know  everything 
about  us;  who  can  blame  them,  therefore,  if 
they've  kept  a  few  light-years  away? 


David  Ogilvy 

CV  lovely 

0  most  charming 

PUG" 

AG  O  O  D  many  people  seem  to  think  that 
Minou  Drouet,  the  Breton  girl  whose  first 
hook  of  poems,  written  when  she  was  eight  years 
old,  will  be  published  here  in  November,  holds  a 
record  for  precocious  versifying.  They  are  wrong. 
More  than  a  century  ago  a  Scottish  author  of  the 
same  age  wrote  works  which  have  attracted  dis- 
tinguished attention.  Leslie  Stephen,  for  exam- 
ple, said  of  her  that  "no  more  fascinating  infan- 
tile author  has  ever  appeared." 

Marjory  Fleming— or  Maidie  as  she  was  known 
to  her  family— was  born  in  Kirkaldy  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth  in  1803,  and  died  in  1811,  of  meningitis 
folloAving  measles. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  thought  that  she  "was 
possibly— no,  I  take  back  possibly— she  was  one 
of  the  noblest  works  of  God." 

Writing  about  her  in  Harper's  Bazar  in  1909, 
shortly  before  he  died,  Mark  Twain  said:  "I 
have  adored  Marjory  for  six  and  thirty  years; 

1  have  adored  her  in  detail,  I  have  adored  the 
whole  of  her." 

Marjory  Fleming's  reputation  rests  on  her 
diary,  her  poetry,  and  her  letters.  Let  us  start 
with  some  extracts  from  her  diary,  written  when 
she  was  seven,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Scotland: 

"Yesterday  a  marrade  man  named  Mr.  John 
Balfour  Esg  offered  to  kiss  me,  &  offered  to 
marry  me  though  the  man  was  espused,  &  and 
his  wife  was  present  &  said  he  must  ask  her 
permission  but  he  did  not,  I  think  he  was 
ashamed  or  confounded  before  3  gentelman  Mr. 
Jobson  and  two  Mr.  Kings.  .  .  . 

"A  sailor  called  here  to  say  farewell,  it  must 


be  dreadful  to  leave  his  native  country  where 
he  might  get  a  wife  or  perhaps  me,  for  I  love 
him  very  much  &  with  all  my  heart,  bot  O  I 
forgot  Isabella  forbid  me  to  speak  about  love.  .  .  . 

"The  day  of  my  existence  here  has  been  de- 
lightful and  enchanting.  On  Saturday  I  expected 
no  less  than  three  well-made  Bucks,  the  names  of 
whom  is  here  advertized:  Mr.  Geo  Crakey  and 
Wm.  Keith  and  Jn  Keith,  the  first  is  the  funniest 
of  every  one  of  them.  Mr.  Crakey  and  I  walked 
to  Crakyhall  hand  in  hand  in  Innocence  and 
Matitation  sweet  thinking  on  the  kind  love 
which  flows  in  our  tender  hearted  mind  which 
is  overflowing  with  majestick  pleasure.  No  body 
was  ever  so  polite  to  me  in  the  hole  state  of  my 
existence.  Mr.  Craky  you  must  know  is  a  great 
Buck  and  pretty  good-looking.  .  .  . 

"I  confess  that  I  have  been  more  like  a  little 
young  Devil  than  a  creature  for  when  Isabella 
went  up  the  stairs  to  teach  me  religion  and  my 
multiplication  and  to  be  good  and  all  my  other 
lessons  I  stamped  with  my  feet  and  threw  my 
new  hat  which  she  made  on  the  ground  and  was 
sulky  and  was  dreadfully  passionate,  but  she 
never  whiped  me,  but  gently  said  Marjory  go 
into  another  room  and  think  what  a  great  crime 
you  are  committing,  letting  your  temper  get  the 
better  of  you,  but  I  went  so  sulkily  that  the 
Devil  got  the  better  of  me.  .  .  . 

"I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  about  the  horible 
and  wretched  plaege  that  my  multiplication 
gives  me  you  cant  concieve  it— the  most  Devilish 
thing  is  8  times  8  and  7  times  7  it  is  what  nature 
itselfe  cant  endure.  .  .  . 

"I  walked  to  that  delightfull  place  with  a  de- 
lightfull  young  man  beloved  by  all  his  friends 
and  espacialy  by  me  his  loveress.  .  .  . 

"To  Day  I  pronounced  a  word  which  should 
never  come  out  of  a  ladys  lips  it  was  that  I 
called  John  an  Impudent  Bitch  and  Isabella 
afterwards  told  me  that  I  should  never  say  it 
even  in  a  joke  but  she  kindly  for  gave  me  because 
I  said  that  I  would  not  do  it  again  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  think  made  me  in  so  bad  a  homour  is  I 
got  1  or  2  cups  of  that  bad  bad  sina  tea  to 
Day.  .  .  . 

"Last  night  I  behaved  extremely  ill  and 
threw  my  work  in  the  stairs,  and  would  not  pick 
it  up  which  was  very  wrong  indeed;  and  all  that 
William  could  do  I  would  not  go  out  of  the 
room  till  he  himself  put  me  out,  and  roared  like 
a  bull  and  would  not  go  to  bed  though  Isabella 
bid  me  go,  which  was  very  wrong  indeed  to  her 
when  she  takes  so  much  pains  with  me.  .  .  . 

"Climbing  is  a  talent  which  the  bear  excels 
in  and  so  does  monkey  apes  and  baboons  I  have 
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been  washing  my  dools  cloths  to  clay  &  I  like  it 
very  much  people  who  have  a  good  Concience 
is  always  happy  but  those  who  have  a  bad  one 
is  always  unhappy  &  discontented.  .  .  . 

"Osian's  poems  are  most  beautiful  I  am  very 
strong  and  robust  &  not  of  the  delicate  sex.  .  .  . 

"Some  days  ago  Isabella  had  a  tenable  fit  of 
the  toothake  and  she  walked  with  a  long  night- 
shift  at  dead  of  night  like  a  gost  and  f  thought 
she  was  one.  .  .  ." 

AS  A  letter-writer,  this  pre-Victorian  child  was 
equally  vigorous.  Here  she  is,  at  the  age  of  six, 
writing  to  her  cousin  fsabella  Keith: 

My  dear  Isa,— 

I  now  sit  down  on  my  botom  to  answer  all 
your  kind  and  beloved  letters  which  you  was  so 
good  as  to  write  me.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  wrote  a  letter  in  my  Life. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Girls  in  the 
Square  and  they  cry  just  like  a  pig  when  we 
are  under  the  painfull  necessity  of  putting 
it  to  Death. 

Miss  Potune  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
praises  me  dreadfully,  f  repeated  something 
out  of  Deen  Swift  and  she  said  I  was  fit  for 
the  stage,  and  you  may  think  I  was  primmed 
up  with  majestick  Pride,  but  upon  my  word 
I  felt  myselfe  turn  a  little  birsay— birsay  is  a 
Avoi  d  which  is  a  word  that  William  composed 
which  is  as  you  may  suppose  a  little  enraged. 
This  horid  fat  Simpliton  says  that  my  Aunt  is 
beautiful!,  which  is  intirely  impossible  for 
that  is  not  her  nature. 

Marjory  Fleming  also  wrote  poetry.  Here  is 
her  sonnet  to  a  monkey,  written  when  she  was 
seven: 

0  lovely  O  most  charming  pug 

Thy  graceful  1  air  and  heavenly  mug 
The  beauties  of  his  mind  do  shine 
And  every  bit  is  shaped  so  fine 
Your  very  tail  is  most  devine 
Your  teeth  is  whiter  than  the  snow 
You  are  a  great  buck  and  a  bow 
Your  eyes  are  of  so  fine  a  shape 
More  like  a  Christains  than  an  ape 
His  cheeks  is  like  the  roses  blume 
Your  hair  is  like  the  ravens  plume 
His  noses  cast  is  of  the  roman 
He  is  a  very  pretty  weoman 

1  could  not  get  a  rhyme  for  roman 
And  was  obliged  to  call  it  weoman. 

W  hen  the  rats  on  a  farm  where  Marjory  was 
staying  killed  and  ate  three  baby  turkeys,  she 
celebrated  the  tragedy  with  a  poem  which  in- 
cluded this  immortal  comment  on  the  mother 
turkey: 


A  direful  death  indeed  they  had 
That  would  put  any  parent  mad 
But  she  was  more  than  usual  calm 
She  did  not  give  a  single  dam 
She  is  as  gentel  as  a  lamb. 

Marjory  spent  three  of  her  eight  years  in 
Edinburgh  with  her  maternal  aunt,  whose  hus- 
band was  first  cousin  to  Anne  Rutherford,  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  mother.  The  two  families  were  on 
good  terms,  and  Scott  was  captivated  with 
Marjory.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  together 
in  an  account  written  by  Dr.  John  Brown  for 
the  North  British  Review  in  1863: 

The  year  before  she  died,  when  in  Edin- 
burgh, she  was  at  a  Twelfth  Night  supper  at 
Scott's,  in  Castle  Street.  The  company  had  all 
come-all  but  Marjory;  and  all  were  dull  be- 
cause Scott  was  dull.   "Where's  that  bairn? 
What  can  have  come  over  her?  I'll  go  myself 
and  see!"  and  he  was  getting  up,  and  would 
have  gone,  when  the  bell  rang,  and  in  came 
Duncan  Roy  and  his  henchman  Dougal,  with 
the  Sedan  chair,  which  was  brought  right  into 
the  lobby,  and  its  top  raised.  And  there  in  its 
darkness  and  dingy  old  cloth  sat  Maidie  in 
white,  her  eyes  gleaming,  and  Scott  bending 
over   her   in   ecstasy— "hung   over   her  en- 
amoured." "Sit  ye  there,  my  dautie,  till  they 
all  see  you,"  and  forthwith  he  brought  them 
all.  You  can  fancy  the  scene.  And  he  lifted 
her  up  and  marched  to  his  seat  with  her  on 
his  stout  shoulder,  and  set  her  down  beside 
him;  and  then  began  the  night,  and  such  a 
night.  Those  who  knew  Scott  best  said,  that 
night  was  never  equalled.    Maidie  and  he 
were  the  stars;  and  she  gave  them  .  .  .  all  her 
repertoire,  Scott  .  .  .  being  ofttimes  rebuked 
by  her  for  his  intentional  blunders. 

When  he  came  to  Alibi  Crackaby  he  broke 
down.  Pin-Pan,  Musky-Dan,  Tweedle-um, 
Twodle-um,  made  him  roar  with  laughter. 
He  said  Musky-Dan  especially  was  beyond 
endurance,  bringing  up  an  Irishman  and  his 
hat  fresh  from  the  Spice  Islands  and  odorif- 
erous Ind;  she  getting  quite  bitter  in  her 
displeasure  at  his  ill  behaviour  and  stupid- 
ness.  Then  he  would  read  ballads  to  her  in 
his  own  glorious  way,  the  two  getting  wild 
with  excitement  over  Gil  Morrice,  or  the 
Baron  of  Smailholm,  and  he  would  take  her 
on  his  knee  and  make  her  repeat  Constance's 
speeches  in  King  John,  till  he  swayed  to  and 
fro  sobbing  his  fill. 

Candor  compels  me  to  acknowledge  that 
latter-da)  scholars,  and  notably  Dr.  Arundell 
Esdaile  of  the  British  Museum,  are  inclined  to 
t'""k  that  this  account  is  apocryphal.  For  my 
part,  I  prefer  to  believe  it. 


LETTER  ABOUT 
ICELAND 

Dear  Mr.  Harper: 

This  is  a  sort  of  bread-and-butter 
letter  to  Harper's  for  my  trip  to  Ice- 
land. I  would  never  have  got  there 
if  you  hadn't  published  that  article 
by  Porter  McKeever— "How  to 
Throw  Away  an  Air  Base"— which 
was  reprinted  in  the  Reader's  Digest 
and  has  had  concrete  results  most 
beneficial  to  Icelandic-American  re- 
lations. 

Mr.  McKeever,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  suggested  that  I  stop  in  Ice- 
land on  my  way  back  from  England 
Iasl  August.  Because  the  article 
pleased  so  many  of  the  ranking  offi- 
cials in  that  island,  and  because  its 
author  is  admired  and  respected 
there,  his  letters  of  introduction 
rolled  out  a  carpet  of  far  richer  tex- 
ture than  I,  a  mere  friendly  visitor, 
had  any  reason  to  expect.  I  loved 
every  minute  of  it! 

I  can  give  you  only  the  most  super- 
ficial impressions  of  the  country  as 
I  was  there  for  just  three  days.  It 
seemed  like  a  tjuick  trip  to  the  moon. 
Picture  a  flat,  treeless,  grassy  table- 
land, interrupted  by  strangely 
shaped  mountains  jutting  up  in  un- 
likely places,  a  glacier  or  so  in  the 
distance,  and  an  extraordinary  ex- 
panse of  sky.  One  looks  upon  barren 
fields  of  broken  lava  with  just 
enough  scattered  bits  of  moss  to  feed 
some  wandering  sheep,  a  great  fis- 
sure broken  open  by  earthquakes  or 
rushing  rivers  tumbling  in  spec- 
tacular falls.  There  is  evidence 
everywhere  of  volcanoes  (Mt.  Hekla 


erupted  vigorously  in  1947)  and 
quantities  of  hot  springs  which  boil 
and  bubble  up  to  the  surface.  These 
springs  are,  in  fact,  the  source  of 
heat  and  hot  water  for  the  city  of 
Reykjavik,  and  I  went  through 
several  large  greenhouses  where 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  even  bananas 
flourished  because  of  this  obliging 
natural  phenomenon. 

The  city  of  Reykjavik  (where  some 
70,000  of  the  island's  total  popula- 
tion of  154,000  live)  is  a  sprawling 
collection  of  assorted  buildings  made 
of  concrete  or  corrugated  iron  (no 
trees,  remember),  with  more  than 
the  usual  complement  of  schools  and 
modern  hospitals.  Most  of  the  old 
houses  are  chunky  little  buildings 
with  two  gables,  and  since  the  war 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  paint  them 
bright  pink,  blue,  yellow,  green. 
They  are  a  cheerful  note  in  a  land 
where  there  is  so  much  rain  and 
mist.  The  new  houses  and  apart- 
ment houses— there's  a  rash  of  build- 
ing going  on— boldly  reflect  current 
Scandinavian  design. 

The  harbor  bobs  with  fishing 
craft  (fishing  accounts  for  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  the  country's  industry) 
and  I  was  so  fascinated  by  the  sight 
of  a  large  trawler  unloading  what 
appeared  to  be  tons  of  red  fish  that 
I  had  to  follow  the  fish  into  a  proc- 
essing plant  where  neat-handed 
girls  were  fileting  them  on  a  con- 
veyor belt,  whence  they  were  popped 
(the  filets,  I  mean)  into  freezing  com- 
partments. Some  of  the  fish  were 
being  fileted  by  machine,  but  the 
girls  seemed  to  be  quicker. 

I  was  taken  to  lunch  on  my  first 
day  by  two  witty  and  informed  Ice- 


landers, one  an  M.P.,  the  other  ; 
official   in   the   Foreign   Office,  ,! 
Naust,  Reykjavik's  smartest  resta 
rant,  where  we  had  a  delicious  me 
that  included  a  rare  Icelandic  del 
cacy,  Hakari  meo  brauoi  og  smjai 
(decomposed  shark  to  you)  whic 
according  to  W.  H.  Auden,  smells  j 
appalling  that  it  has  to  be  eattj 
outdoors.  He's  pulling  your  nose.  I 
doesn't  do  any  such  thing.  The  tasj 
is  unusual,  I  admit,  but  I  can  easiH 
see  how  it  might  be  acquired.  At  til 
start,  a  quick  gulp  of  aquavit  hell 
.  .  .  maybe  two. 

Fish  get  around  in  Iceland;  I 
did    I— we    kept   meeting.    In  tjj 
afternoon   I   was  driven  thirty-fiw 
miles    through    the  extraordina 
countryside  to  the  original  site  of  t| 
Althing,  oldest  parliament  in  t;| 
world,  where  in  the  year  1000,  t 
general  assembly,  after  weeks  of  ( 
bate,  decided  that  Christianity  v 
to  be  the  country's  religion  but  tl 
determined  heathens  could  worsh 
their  gods— but  secretly.  The  coi 
try's  national  religion  today  is  Lu 
eran. 

The  nearby  country  inn  where 
dined  was  crowded  with  mayors  a 
other  municipal  officials  from  all  t 
Scandinavian  countries  who  w( 
having  a  convention  in  Iceland.  \ 
encountered  another  fish  fami 
trout  this  time,  newly  plucked  fr< 
a  neighboring  lake. 

Next  morning  I  had  an  appoii 
ment  with  the  U.  S.  Ambassadi 
John  J.  Muccio  (whose  last  post  v 
Korea),  and  somehow  or  other  I  £ 
myself  invited  to  a  most  excellf 
lunch  at  the  delightful  Residen 
From  there  my  red  carpet  led  by  w 


Man  and  Best  Friend  Breaking  Law 


rhaps  George  WelkofFs  most  serious  crime— though  it  was 
t  the  one  for  which  he  was  convicted— was  just  being 
ferent.  His  speech,  for  instance.  Broken  English,  with 
e  of  those  off-beat,  Middle-European  accents  that  some- 
les  mark  a  man  for  ridicule.  And  the  sadness  that  was 
|out  him  always,  as  if  he  carried  within  him  the  miseries 
eternity. 

To  the  casual  — or  the  ungenerous— observer,  WelkofFs 
iy  of  life  must  have  appeared  grubby,  even  sordid;  no 
nily,  no  friends,  completely  lacking  the  drive  and  motif 
think  of  as  the  "American  way!'  But  then,  George  Wel- 
|ff  was  not  an  American.  And  his  neighbors  — some  of  his 
ighbors  at  least  — didn't  like  it. 

There  had  been  a  family  once,  though  the  neighbors  didn't 
ow  it.  A  son,  Zifko,  killed  by  the  Communists;  a  wife, 
id  now,  and  a  daughter,  Zacharina,  living  still  but  lost  to 
ilkoff  in  the  dark  terror  of  Iron-Curtain  Bulgaria.  There 
d  been  status,  too,  during  the  twenty  years  Welkoff  served 
lgaria  as  an  army  officer. 

How  had  he  come  to  America?  Not  quickly,  nor  easily. 
I  had  taken  him  seven  years,  working  his  way  first  through 

istria,  then  Germany.  He  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
150  and  settled  in  Hellertown,  Pennsylvania. 


Living  was  hard.  There  were  no  white-collar  openings  for 
a  54-year-old  ex-officer  of  the  Bulgarian  Army,  and  a  physi- 
cal handicap  precluded  manual  labor.  Living  was  hard,  but 
possible.  Odd  jobs  here  and  there  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  vegetables  grown  in  his  garden.  Survivors  of  the  war 
in  Europe  know  how  to  live  meagerly. 

And  there  was  one  friend. 

Some  people  — the  same  ones,  perhaps,  who  would  have 
said  Welkoff  wasn't  much  of  a  man  — would  have  said  it 
wasn't  much  of  a  dog.  Just  a  stray.  Maybe  there  was  a  look 
of  eternal  misery  about  him,  too.  The  man  befriended  him, 
took  him  home.  He  became  WelkofFs  dog.  And  the  neigh- 
bors—some of  the  neighbors  at  least  — didn't  like  it. 

On  the  evening  of  July  31,  1956,  George  Welkoff  was 
arrested  by  officers  of  the  Hellertown  Police  Department. 
The  charge:  Violation  of  a  Pennsylvania  statute  prohibiting 
aliens  from  owning  dogs.  WelkofFs  dog  was  taken  to  the 
pound,  earmarked  for  destruction.  Nobody  had  ever  enforced 
the  law,  of  course.  It  was  one  of  those  steeped-in-time  fiats 
that  are  so  silly  they  aren't  worth  the  legislative  bother  of 
wiping  them  off  the  books.  So  George  Welkoff  was  arrested 
and  the  neighbors— some  of  the  neighbors  at  least  — were 
very  pleased. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining  whether  the  Justice  of 
Peace  who  heard  the  case  thought  the  law  was  silly.  But  he 
found  Welkoff  guilty  and  he  fined  him.  Fine  and  costs  came 
to  $35.80  and  Welkoff  didn't  have  it.  So  George  Welkoff, 
this  60-year-old  displaced  person  who  had  broken  the  laws 
of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  sentenced  to 
32  days  in  County  Prison. 

James  McCombe,  a  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  newspaperman, 
reported  the  story  the  day  after  Welkoff  was  jailed.  Now  the 
whole  community  knew  the  troubles  of  the  old  man  and 
his  dog.  It  made  a  good  many  people  uncomfortable.  But  it 
made  one  man  mad.  He  was  Vincent  Leun,  a  Bethlehem 
Steel  executive.  Nothing  about  the  story  fitted  into  Leun's 
concept  of  American  justice.  He  did  something  about  it. 

Vincent  Leun  paid  WelkofFs  fine  and  had  him  released 
from  prison  (he  had  already  served  two  days).  He  claimed 
WelkofFs  dog  from  the  pound  and  took  it  into  his  home 
until  Welkoff  could  legally  acquire  it.  He  received  a  few 
anonymous  threatening  letters,  but  they  were  far  outnum- 
bered by  signed  letters  from  people  who  supported  his  action. 

Mr.  Leun  did  another  thing.  Letters  he  wrote  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  resulted  in  repeal  of 
the  law  which  sent  George  Welkoff  to  jail. 

Now,  George  Welkoff  is  a  man  who  is  endowed  with 
inalienable  prerogatives  of  freedom  of  speech,  trial  by  jury, 
the  habeas  corpus,  and  the  right  to  own  dogs. 


The  story  of  how  Vincent  Leun  helped  right  an  injustice 
typifies  the  love  of  freedom  and  justice  which  lies  at  the 
heart  of  America.  Such  everyday  examples  provide 
reassurance  that  the  common  principles  held  by  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Lincoln  are  still  very  much  alive  in  twentieth- 
century  America. 

The  American  Traditions  Project  of  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  has  compiled  hundreds  of  true  stories  of  contem- 
porary Americans  whose  actions  have  advanced  freedom 
and  justice.  Some  of  these  stories  have  been  published  in 
an  illustrated  booklet,  "The  American  Tradition  in  1957!' 
Free  copies  are  available.  Write  to  the  American  Traditions 
Project,  Box  48462-AH,  Los  Angeles  48,  California. 


(Advertisement) 
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AFTER  HOURS 


of  several  museums  to  Iceland's  ex- 
tremely handsome  "White  House" 
where  I  met  President  Asgeir 
Asoeirsson  and  his  attractive  wife. 
We  exchanged  compliments  on  Ice- 
land and  the  United  States 'and  the 
McKeever  article  and  drank  sherry 
ami  ate  cakes.  The  President's  study 
is  lull  of  American  books  and  I 
noted  with  satisfaction  a  number  of 
works  by  Harper  authors,  several  by 
John  Gunther  and  Frederick  Lewis 
Allen  being  in  evidence.  It  was  good 
of  him  to  In  me  into  a  crowded  day; 
that  morning  he'd  taken  the  Presi- 
dent of  Finland  salmon  fishing 
(sportsmen,  please  notice)  and  as  I 
was  leaving,  four  busloads  of  the 
Scandinavian  municipal  visitors  were 
rolling  up  to  the  house. 

Next  afternoon  I  went  to  a  recep- 
tion given  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, another  attractive  and  well- 
traveled  fellow,  and  met  a  number 
of  the  professors  from  the  University 
of  Iceland,  including  the  President— 
or  Rector,  as  he  is  called— as  well  as 
the  director  of  the  National  Theater 
and  the  director  of  the  National 
Radio.  Ambassador  Muccio,  his  in- 
formation officer,  and  myself,  repre- 
sented the  United  States.  Iceland,  I 
learned,  is  pardonably  proud  of  its 
school  system;  there  is  no  illiteracy 
on  the  island  and  even  remote 
farmers  speak  grammatically.  The 
majority  of  people  are  bi-lingual  or 
tri-lingual.  (Everyone  I  met  spoke 
excellent  English  except  one  cab 
driver.)  All  schooling  is  free  and  the 
school  of  medicine  at  the  University 
is  held  in  high  regard  throughout 
Scandinavia.  Artists  and  poets  are 
so  esteemed  by  their  compatriots 
that  they  are  heavily  subsidized  by 
the  government. 

The  visitor  might  well  bear  this  in 
mind  when  he  pays  75  cents  a  pack- 
age for  cigarettes  or  $12  for  a  bottle 
of  Scotch.  Shopping  in  Iceland  is 
not  cheap.  The  shops,  however, 
offer  only  limited  temptations  for 
the  souvenir  minded:  some  sweaters 
and  scarves,  a  few  small  ceramics, 
some  very  pretty  (and  very  expen- 
sive) silver,  and  rugs  made  of  very 
long-haired  sheepskins.  Despite  the 
Icelander's  love  of  the  arts— poetry, 
the  drama,  painting,  music— they 
have  few  native  crafts.  Books,  how- 
ever, evidently  mean  a  great  deal  to 
them.  There  are  thirty  bookshops  in 
Reykjavik.     American  magazines 


jostle  those  of  England,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  there  seem  to  be  as  many 
books  in  English  as  in  other  lan- 
guages. One  bookshop  is  an  excep- 
tion, however;  it  is  frankly  Com- 
munist. 

Anyone  planning  to  visit  Iceland 
—and  I  for  one  am  panting  to  re- 
turn—should abandon  such  precon- 
ceived ideas  as  that  the  place  is  cold. 
The  Gulf  Stream  sees  to  that.  There 
is  little  ice,  even  in  winter  when  the 
average  temperature  is  about  34  de- 
grees. The  thermometer  stood  at 
56  the  three  clear  sunny  days  I  was 
there  in  mid-August.  The  visitor 
will  find  no  trees,  no  snakes,  no 
railroads,  and— despite  generally  high 
prices— no  tipping.  He  will  find  fan- 
tastic natural  beauty,  a  general 
foment  of  creativeness,  a  strong  im- 
pression of  sturdy  independence  and 
vigor,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
warm  friendliness  and  hospitality. 
At  least  that's  what  I  found. 

—Agnes  Rogers  (Allen) 


JUMPING  JUILLIARD 

A BOSKY  dell  near  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  has  seen  the 
birth  of  an  institution  that  is  the 
first,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  its  kind.  It 
is  called  the  School  of  Jazz.  It  ran 
for  three  weeks,  this  past  August,  on 
the  premises  of  Music  Inn,  one  of 
the  vicinity's  many  barn-and-tent 
shows  that  combine  the  open-air 
attractions  of  the  Berkshires  with 
the  pursuit  of  musical  knowledge 
and  pleasure.  Wheatleigh,  a  decay- 
ing palazzo  that  normally  accommo- 
dates the  Boston  Symphony  when  it 
plays  at  Tanglewood,  was  the  main 
building  for  the  School  of  Jazz.  The 


day  or  so  I  was  there  it  resounded 
from  morning  till  night  with  an  en 
lightening  variety  of  non-symphonic 
noises. 

THE  School  of  Jazz  seems  to  hav<j 
been  the  idea  of  Philip  and  Steph 
anie  Barber,  the  proprietors  oi 
Music  Inn.  To  it  they  have  attractec 
a  faculty  of  jazz  musicians  ano 
scholars,  drawing  in  part  on  or 
ganizations  that  had  earlier  figurec 
in  Music  Inn's  programs— the  Mod 
ern  Jazz  Quartet,  the  Jimmy  Guiffr^ 
Trio,  and  the  Oscar  Peterson  Trio- 
and  reinforcing  them  with  such  pi 
lars  of  the  profession  as  Max  Road 
Bill  Russo,  Milt  Jackson,  and  Dizz 
Gillespie.  Lectures  in  the  history  o 
jazz  were  given  by  Marshall  Steam 
the  renegade  English  professor  wh 
directs  the  Institute  of  Jazz  Studic 
and  has  taught  courses  in  jazz  a 
Hunter  College,  New  York  Univei 
sity,  and  the  New  School  for  Soci; 
Research.  It  must  be  said  of  all  thes 
gentlemen  that  they  took  their  r< 
sponsibilities  very  seriously. 

The  executive  director  of  th 
School  was  John  Lewis,  pianist  c 
the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet  and  alun 
nus  of  the  University  of  New  Mo 
ico,  the  Manhattan  School  of  Musil 
and  the  Schola  Cantorum.  He  ver 
wisely  decided  at  the  start  that  on 
of  the  most  important  things  was  t 
establish  an  academic  routine,  i 
clear-cut  contrast  to  the  usual  habii 
of  musicians.  He  decreed  that  a 
students  would  be  addressed  i 
"Mister"  or  "Miss,"  regardless  -4 
age  (two  of  them  were  fifteen),  an 
that  classes  were  to  begin  at  9:0 
a.m.,,  period,  regardless  of  Teacher 
state  of  alertness.  It  is  general 
agreed  that  some  faculty  membe 
had  never  before  been  seen  at  th; 
hour  of  the  day.  "Eight  in  tl 
morning,"  Mr.  Dizzy  Gillespie  w: 
heard  to  remark,  "I  can't  lift  a 
alarm  clock— and  my  chops,  ma 
I  can't  even  find  'em."* 

In  addition  to  jazz  historv  tl 
School  offered  courses  in  compos 
tion  and  arranging,  large  and  sma 
ensemble  playing,  and  instruction  i 
improvising  on  the  individual  ii 
struments.  Though  regular  studen 
were  required  to  demonstrate  son 

*  Chops— that  part  of  a  trumpet  pla 
er's  physiognomy   (especially  lips,  ja* 
and  cheek  muscles)  necessary  to  produil 
sound  on  his  instrument. 
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riree  of  proficiency  before  being 
nitted,  a  limited  number  of  non- 
forming  auditors  were  also  ai- 
red. Far  too  many  of  the  aspirants 
Plied  to  want  to  "blow"  piano,  as 
\  say,  but  by  judicious  shuffling 
1  selecting  it  was  possible  for  the 
100I  to  emerge  at  the  end  with 
;  large  ensemble  and  several  small 
;s  capable  of  holding  a  gradua- 
a  concert.  Mr.  Gillespie  had  to  be 
juaded  from  recruiting  entirely 
hin  the  staff  ("Man,  I  got  the 
ldest  group  there  is")*  but  the 
d  performance,  as  John  S.  Wilson 
orted  in  the  Neiv  York  Times, 
as  marked   by  a   freshness  and 
ility  that  are  rarely  encountered 
the  normal  run  of  jazz  concerts." 
ror  myself,   I   have  seldom  en- 
intered  such  an  exhilarating  at- 
sphere.  There  is  something  elec- 
about  the  meeting  of  young  peo- 
who  are  hungry  to  learn  with 
Ikts  who  did  not  know  how  well 
y  cotdd   teach   that   more  ven- 
ble  academies   have   long  since 
,  if  they  ever  had  it.   Once  the 
dents  at  the  School  of  Jazz  get 
r  the  intestinal  shock  of  finding 
mselves  performing  side  by  side 
n  their  idols,  the  great  of  jazz, 
y  seem  to  achieve  a  state  of  full- 
Dttle  serenity  in  which  nothing 
stop    them.    To   address  this 
kip  (as  was  my  privilege)  is  to  ex- 
e  yourself  to  auditors  that  not 
\y  listen,  for  a  wonder,  but  almost 
ibly  listen  and   think,  turning 
r  every  word  and  testing  it,  and 
aiding  those  that  fail  to  meet 
r  needs.  These  youngsters  know 
(t  the  way  before  them  is  far  from 
',  but  if  they  were  not  committed 
t  they  would  not  have  been  here, 
hey  came  from  far  and  near— 
n  Canada,  from  Brazil,  from  all 
ts  of  the  United  States.  Several 
e  practicing  musicians  who  al- 
y  have  LPs  to  their  credit  and  at 
t  one  had  a  Master's  degree  in 
ic.  The  girls  had  a  tendency  to 
ian   haircuts  and   the   boys,  to 
rds,    but    there    was  otherwise 
ling  about  this  summer  resort 
looked  odder  than  any  other- 
ling   but   classes   morning  and 
rnoon,  lectures  in  the  evening, 

eldest— the  lust,  as,  to  the  question: 
w  do  you  feel  this  morning,  Diz?" 
>ositive  answer  is:  "Man,  I  feel  real 


and  homework  on  top  of  that.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  more  whole- 
some. One  young  lady  came  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  who  wanted 
to  make  certain  that  this  was  a  suit- 
able place  for  her  daughter  and 
liked  it  so  much  that  she  simply 
stayed  on  through  the  course.  A 
father  who  came  on  a  similar  mis- 
sion, when  last  seen,  had  gone  fish- 
ing with  a  good  part  of  the  faculty's 
rhythm  section. 

THE  fact  is  that  learning  how  to 
play  jazz  is  now  unadulteratedly  diffi- 
cult. When  I  sat  in  on  a  composi- 
tion class  I  was  staggered  enough  by 
the  offhand  discussion  between  the 
students  and  their  teacher,  Bill 
Russo,  but  when  he  wrote  the  next 
day's  assignment  on  the  blackboard 
I  knew  when  I  was  well  out  of  it- 
just,  among  other  things,  compose 
six  bars  in  "thickened  line"  har- 
mony, six  bars  in  the  Locrian  mode, 
six  in  Mixolydian,  and  so  on.  Story- 
ville  was  never  like  this.  The  sense 
of  dignity  was  so  strong  that  it 
could  be  invoked  at  will.  Max 
Roach,  having  an  engagement  to 
play  at  the  Long  Island  Jazz  Festival, 
persuaded  one  of  the  students  not  to 
play  hooky  and  go  along  with  him 
by  pointing  out  that  anything  so 
irregular,  at  this  first  school  in  its 
history,  would  give  jazz  a  bad  name. 

Yet  the  School  of  Jazz  regrets,  offi- 
cially, that  it  scared  away  too  many 
students  this  year  by  giving  them  the 
impression  that  they  couldn't  make 
the  grade.  The  combination  of  en- 
trance requirements  and  big  names 
seems  to  have  raised  a  higher  bar- 
rier than  anyone  intended  (the  two 
boys  from  Canada  told  John  Wilson 
they  would  never  have  come  if  they 
hadn't  dared  each  other).  This,  and 
the  other  obstacle— expense— seem  a 
great  pity,  since  there  is  no  school 
I  can  think  of  that  better  deserves 
to  survive.  With  any  luck  the  ob- 
stacles will  be  overcome,  including 
that  of  money,  since  there  are  in- 
creasing signs  that  scholarships  will 
multiply,  to  provide  for  the  deserv- 
ing along  with  the  endowed.  Even 
the  School's  great  rival,  the  Newport 
Jazz  Festival,  has  offered  to  make  a 
grant  for  scholarships  available  to 
Lenox  out  of  this  year's  Festival 
profits.  There  could  be  no  better 
omen  for  this  admirable  venture. 

—Mr.  Harper 
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TOURS 
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LUXURIOUS,  ALL-INCLUSIVE 
MOTOR  COACH  TOURS 
6,  7,  8,  9  and  12  DAYS 

AT  LESS  THAN  $10  PER  DAY! 

TYPICAL  6-DAY  TOUR  $56.40— Dublin.  Cork, 
Blarney  Castle,  Ring  of  Kerry.  Hotels,  meals,  tips 
i ncluded !  ALSO  12-DAY  TOURS  OF  ALL  IRELAND 


SPECIAL  TWO-DAY  TOUR 
FROM  SHANNON  AIRPORT! 

During  June  and  September 

Featuring  Killarney  and  Blarney  Castle. 

$00  INCLUDING  DE  LUXE 
JA  MOTOR  COACH  TRAVEL, 
ww  HOTEL,  MEALS,  TIPS. 


SPECIAL  TRANSPORTATION  DURING 

AN  TOST AL  PERIOD 
BEFORE  YOU  LEAVE,  obtain  all  Irish  rail 
and  bus  transportation,  and  reservations 
at  Great  Southern  Hotels  from 
YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 
Tour  folder  and  map  on  request  from 

IRISH  RAILWAYS 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO 


Coras 

lOMPAIR  (fe,on^V3^ 

ElREANN     Transport  Company 


FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

nl  GIMLET 

29  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.  What  to  See.  The  Costs. 
CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau, 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES 
illus.  Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet, 
Dept.  16-H,  745— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 

Miami,  Florida  Nassau,  Bahamas 

McAllister    hotel,      British  colonial 

FABULOUS      MIAMI'S       A  Gill  Hotel 


LARGEST  AND  FINEST 
HOTEL.  Overlooking 
beautiful  Biscayne 
Park  and  Biscayne 
Bay.  Corner  Biscayne 
Boulevard  and  Flagler 
Street  ...  In  the 
very  heart  of  business 
and  shopping  area 
.  .  .  within  steps  of 
sightseeing,  race 
tracks,  deep-sea  fish- 
ing, theaters,  restau- 
rants and  all  trans- 
portation. A  wide 
variety  of  beautiful 
accommodations,  rang- 
ing from  modest 
priced  single  guest 
rooms  to  luxurious 
penthouse  suites  with 
private  rooftop  ter- 
races. Free  Television 
in  every  room.  Excel- 
lent Coffee  Shop.  Su- 
perb Convention  and 
Meeting  facilities. 
COMPLETELY  AIR-CON- 
DITIONED. You' re 
closer  to  Everything 
in  Miami  at  the  MC- 
ALLISTER .  .  .  that's 
why  it  is  the  most 
economical  place  to 
stay.  A  Schine  Hotel. 
C.  DeWitt  Coffman, 
General  Mgr. 


NASSAU'S  MOST  DIS- 
TINGUISHED HOTEL 
CENTER  OF  NASSAU'S 
FUN  AND  NIGHT  LIFE 
Air  conditioned 
Luxurious  accommoda- 
tions and  superb 
sports  facilities  within 
its  own  beautiful  sea- 
side estate.  Good  taste 
characterizes  a  holi- 
day at  this  interna- 
tionally renowned  re- 
sort. Superior  in  every 
respect,  the  BRITISH 
COLONIAL  attracts  a 
patronage  appreciative 
of  the  finer  things  in 
life.  Incomparable  ac- 
commodations, service, 
cuisine  and  an  active 
social  calendar.  Dinner 
Dancing,  Floor  Shows 
Nightly  in  the  LaCage 
Room.  Championship 
tennis  courts,  water 
skiing,  private  beach, 
magnificent  salt  water 
swimming  pool.  The 
British  Colonial  is  the 
Choice  of  the  World's 
Discriminating  Travel- 
er. Attractive  Rates. 
Open  All  Year.  Fred 
A.  Muller,  General 
Manager. 


the  new 


Public  and  Private 

IN  The  Court  and  the  Castle  (Yale,  $3.75) 
Rebecca  West  has  written  her  first  volume  of 
literary  criticism  in  a  good  many  years.  It  is  an 
ambitious  book  with  an  ambitious  subject,  for 
it  attempts  to  trace  the  relation  between  the 
public  life  of  society  and  the  inner  life  of  man 
in  the  work  of  a  whole  series  of  English  writers, 
from  Shakespeare  to  the  present,  and  even  in 
the  work  of  several  non-English  writers  (Rous- 
seau, Henry  James,  Proust,  Kafka).  The  result 
is  a  mixed  success. 

Miss  West  is  a  writer  to  whom  too  many  ideas 
come  too  easily.  She  has  read  so  much  and  knows 
so  much  and  has  such  an  abundance  of  opinions 
about  it  all  that  the  surface  of  her  work  is  very 
rich  (sometimes  the  interior  decorator's  word 
"busy"  comes  to  mind);  but  she  is  so  reluctant 
to  prune  this  proliferation  of  detail  that  it  tends 
to  choke  out  her  argument,  and  the  main  ideas 
undergo  little  real  development  or  clarification. 

In  fact,  Miss  West  seems  to  mean  at  least  two 
rather  different  things  when  she  talks  about  the 
relation  between  the  inner  life  of  man  and  the 
public  life  of  society,  and  she  seems  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  difference.  Part  of  the  time  she 
means  what  is  simply  a  commonplace  of  political 
philosophy,  namely  that  the  way  you  think 
society  should  be  organized  and  what  you  expect 
of  it  follows  logically  from  what  kind  of  creature 
you  think  man  is.  If  you  think  man  is  by  nature 
good,  then  what  is  wrong  with  the  world  is  the 
organization  of  society;  reorganize  it  so  that  it 
gives  expression  to  man's  natural  goodness  and 
all  will  be  well  (though,  as  Miss  West  acutely 
points  out,  if  you  think  man  is  naturally  good 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  where  bad  social 
institutions  come  from,  since  institutions  are, 
after  all,  the  work  of  men).  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  think  man  is  by  nature  flawed,  if  you 
think  there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong 
with  him  like  Original  Sin,  then  you  are  likely 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  any  attempt  to 
organize  society  will  be  a  more  or  less  unsatisfac- 
tory compromise  between  the  necessity  to  estab- 
lish order  and  the  tyranny  that  established  order 


BOOKS 


PAUL  PICKREL 


invites.  All  this  is  true  enough,  but  in  the 
present  era  of  anti-utopianism  and  reaction 
against  all  schemes  based  upon  belief  in  human 
perfectibility  it  is  not  very  new. 

But  part  of  the  time  Miss  West  means  some- 
thing quite  different  and  a  good  deal  more 
interesting  when  she  speaks  of  the  relation  be- 
tween public  life  and  the  inner  life  in  the  books 
she  discusses.  She  interprets  their  accounts  of 
society  as  a  kind  of  public  symbolic  acting  out 
of  the  inner  life.  Her  best  examples  are  too 
complex  for  summary,  but  earlier  literature  is 
full  of  straightforward  examples.  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  is  probably  the  most  famous;  it  repre- 
sents the  invisible  inner  development  of  the 
Christian's  soul  as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  visible 
external  journey.  When  Christian  meets  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman,  for  instance,  the  encounter  as 
described  by  Bunyan  is  entirely  public,  like  a 
scene  on  a  stage:  but  it  all  really  goes  on  inside 
Christian's  soul;  he  is  undergoing  a  temptation 
to  worldliness,  a  purely  internal  struggle. 

Miss  West  is  not  concerned  with  such 
allegorical  works,  where  the  characters  are  obvi- 
ously abstractions,  but  with  literature  in  which 
the  characters  represent  real  people  like  ourselves 
yet  somehow  betray  or  symbolize  or  dramatize 
in  their  public  behavior  their  creator's  presup- 
positions about  the  inner  life  of  man.  (Since  all 
imaginative  writers  do  this  and  cannot  avoid 
doino  it  and  would  have  no  reason  to  write  if 
they  failed  to  do  it,  Miss  West  has  given  herself 
a  fairly  large  territory  to  work  in.) 

In  her  best  sections  Miss  West  deals  with  two 
writers  who  earned  their  livings  as  bureaucrats 
and  who  held  in  some  sense  a  bureaucratic  view 
of  the  universe  and  of  man's  place  in  it- 
Anthony  Trollope  and  Franz  Kafka.  Few  critics 
would  have  the  boldness  or  the  imagination  to 
link  (however  loosely)  two  writers  on  the  surface 
so  totally  unlike  as  the  great  chronicler  of  Vic- 
torian Church  and  State  at  their  most  self-assured 
and  the  Czechish  Jew  who  produced  some  of  the 
most  powerful  and  prophetic  images  of  twen- 
tieth-century violence;  but  in  these  chapters  Miss 
West's  temerity  has  its  reward.    Her  abstruse 


The  Swivel  Chair 


Book  publishing  is  an  export-import  busi- 
ness as  well  as  a  domestic  affair,  and 
Anglo-American  publishers  may  well  rejoice  that  their 
products  need  little,  occasionally  no  translation  in  this 
exchange. 

Often  writers  on  both  of  these 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  speak  to  the  same 
point  simultaneously.  Two  young  novelists, 
for  instance,  have  just  written  about  a 
generation  that  hesitates  in  the  final  mo- 
ment of  decision  to  look  upon  that  terrible  bright 
Medusa,  Security.  In  England  John  Braine;  in  Am- 
erica, Otis  Carney.  Room  at  the  Top  ($3.75), 
published  three  months  ago  in  England,  set  off  a 
clamor  in  the  British  and  American  press: — "Remem- 
ber the  name:  John  Braine.  You'll  be  hearing  quite 
a  lot  about  him.  Room  at  the  Top  is  his  first  novel; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  one  .  .  .  It's  a  long  time  since 
we  heard  the  hunger  of  youth  really  snarling;  and 
it's  a  good  sound  to  hear  again." — John  Metcalf,  Times 
(London).  And  from  New  York:  "Mature  and  excep- 
tional in  that  it,  in  fact  exposes  the  losses  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  self-interest." — V.  S.  Pritchett,  New  York 
Times.  "A  novel  so  telling  as  to  be  terrible.  Once 
embarked  upon  it,  the  reader  cannot  break  free." — 
Elizabeth  Bowen  (The  Tatler).  "The  most  discussed, 
debated  and  lauded  first  novel  in  England  this  year 
.  .  ." — Harvey  Breit.  An  American  counterpart  of  this 
coming-of-age  novel,  When  the  Bough  Breaks 
($4.50)  by  Otis  Carney  is  to  appear  in  late  October. 
The  book  is  a  Literary  Guild  Selection  for  November, 
and  a  novel  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  pressures  on 
this  rising  generation,  posing  all  the  essential  domestic 
questions  that  most  of  us  have  not  quite  dared  to  face. 
This  in  a  way,  is  a  novel  about  disorganization  of  man. 
As  young  exurbia  hurtles  to  the  8:16  it  will  be  discuss- 
ing When  the  Bough  Breaks. 

Two    women    reflect    with    humor  and 
serenity   and   grace  on  the   blending  of 
everyday  life  and  art.  One  art  is  teaching, 
the  other  that  of  the  brush.  Village  Diary 
($3.50)   by  'Miss  Read'  follows  Village 
School,  a  bestseller  of  last  year.  "Writing  with  warmth 
and  realism  and  with  a  seemingly  effortless  literary 
skill.  Miss  Read  weaves  out  of  a  single  school  a  nar- 
rative as  satisfying  as  it  is  unsentimental.  .  .  .  deserves 
|to  become  a  minor  classic." — Dan  Wickenden.  "Vil- 
lage Diary,  which  I  read  at  one  happy  sitting,  is  de- 
lightful.   The  mystery  of  Miss  Read's  identity  in- 
rigues  me.  I  accept  the  publisher's  word  that  she 
eaches  —  or  has  taught  —  in  a  village  school  but  I 
ind  it  hard  to  believe  that's  all  she's  done!" 

—  Frances  Gray  Patton 
The  Color  of  Life  ($3.75)  by  Catha  rine  Morris 
bright  is  the  first  book  by  the  Philadelphia  artist. 
This  collection  of  thirty  short  essays  reflects  the 
uthor,  now  in  her  mid-fifties,  as  artist,  mother  and 


woman,  in  her  thoughts  on  art  and  life  .  .  .  the  artist 
(is)  writing  as  a  woman  and  for  that  audience  to 
whom  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh  spoke  with  such 
response." — Virginia  Kirkus  in  a  ^republication  review. 

And  then  there  are  books  that 
do  not  balance  partners.  Two  novels  that 
could  come  only,  at  the  moment,  from  the 
U.S.A.  Corner  Boy  ($3.50)  by  Herbert 
Simmons.  A  Houghton  Mifflin  Fellowship 
Novel.  This  is  the  way  it  has  to  be,  the  true  dimensions 
of  the  world  of  a  boy  like  Jake  Adams,  rich  by  his 
own  efforts  at  eighteen,  the  natural  leader  of  a  teen-age 
gang,  the  smartest  dope  pusher  in  the  district,  the 
vulnerable  lover  of  a  nice  girl.  This  is  one  way  of  life 
in  America.  And  The  Big  Boxcar  ($3.00)  by 
Alfred  Maund— As  a  first  novel  this  is  an  intense  and 
powerful  account  of  the  real  horrors  and  anguish  in 
the  lower  depths  of  Southern  life  today.  It  may  remind 
us  of  the  early  period  of  Richard  Wright — who  de- 
scribed in  turn  the  true  underworld  of  William  Faulk- 
ner's deep  southern  scene.  But  Mr.  Maund  has  his  own 
convictions  and  purpose  as  a  novelist,  and  what  he  has 
written  here  seems  very  close  to  the  real  thing." — 
Maxwell  Geismar 

And  one  that  is  a  product  of  the  movement 
so  strong  just  now  in  English  letters  that  is  essentially 
the  intellectual's  search  for  religion.  Emergence 
from  Chaos  ($4.00)  by  Stuart  Holroyd.  The  poet 
is  probably  always  the  most  sensitive  register  of 
opinion  in  any  period.  A  critical  study 
of  Dylan  Thomas,  Walt  Whitman,  Yeats, 
Rimbaud,  Rilke  and  Eliot  is  the  basis  for 
this  plea  for  a  rediscovery  of  religious 
values. 

And  finally  two  novelists  who  are  being 
published  abroad  "ahead  of  the  flag"  Stuart  Cloete's 
The  Mask  ($3.50)— Not  one  whit  tamer  than  Robert 
Ruark's  'Something  of  Value,'  but  perhaps  because  he 
is  a  Boer  himself  and  speaks  the  language  there  is  a 
feeling  of  truth  in  his  book  .  .  .  The  veld  has  changed 
in  these  hundred  years,  but  the  basic  conflict  of  cul- 
tures remains  unsolved.  Stuart  Cloete's  understanding 
of  that  conflict  is  perhaps  more  profound  and  accurate 
than  that  of  any  other  spokesman." — N.  Y.  Times 
and  David  Walker's,  Sandy  Was  a  Soldier's  Boy 
($3.00)— I  am  ordinarily  highly  suspicious  of  books 
which  have  a  thing  under  the  title  like  'A  Fable',  but 
in  this  case  ...  I  was  able  to  read  a  book  as  I  used  to 
when  I  was  a  kid,  laughing,  choking  up,  believing  the 
world  to  be  full  of  implacable  and  placable  people, 
amusing,  powerful,  funny."  —  Robert  Paul  Smith, 
author  of  "Where  Did  You  Go?"  "Out." 
"Another  of  David  Walker's  quietly  humor- 
ous masterpieces  (he  wrote  Geordie)  that 
follows,  without  stumbling,  in  the  footsteps 
of  Booth  Tarkington  and  Mark  Twain." — 
Charles  Moore 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Publishers 
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learning  and  her  readiness  to  piece  together 
scattered  details  in  new  designs  yield  results  that 
are  first-rate. 

At  her  worst,  as  in  her  section  on  Dickens,  she 
(onus  close  to  being  inconsequential.  Here  she 
simply  addressed  herself  to  the  wrong  material; 
she  writes  chiefly  of  Oliver  Twist,  a  very  early 
novel,  and  ignores  the  great  books  of  Dickens' 
maturity  like  Bleak  House  which,  with  their 
powerful  symbolic  treatment  of  the  law,  would 
have  lent  themselves  admirably  to  her  subject 
and  would  have  led  her  to  conclusions  consider- 
erably  different  from  those 
she  reaches.  In  her  essay  on 
Hamlet  she  is  flogging  a  dead 
horse  (a  dead  horse  named 
Goethe)  when  she  attacks  the 
idea  that  the  play  is  a  study 
in  irresolution.  The  idea  still 
has  considerable  popular  sup- 
port, of  course,  and  Olivier's 
motion  picture  in  an  ill-con- 
sidered preface  gave  it  a  new 
lease  on  life,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably not  widely  held  among 
students  of  Shakespeare's 
work. 

The  weakness  of  the  book 
is  also  its  strength;  though 
the  sheer  weight  of  detail 
swamps  the  structure,  many 
of  the  details  themselves  are 
quite  wonderful.  It  is  not  par- 
ticularly relevant  to  Miss 
West's  argument  that  in  the 
'nineties  the  finance  ministers 
of  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  intro- 
duced their  budgets  in  blank 
verse  or  that  Parisians  call 
tram  drivers  "wattmen"  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  using  an  Americanism 
(to  cite  a  couple  of  pieces  of  exotic  informa- 
tion of  the  sort  Miss  West  delights  in),  but 
no  reader  with  a  button-collector's  passion  for 
oddities  can  fail  to  relish  such  accessions  to  his 
collection.  Nor  does  all  Miss  West's  freshness  lie 
in  such  fascinating  trivialities  by  any  means.  Her 
pages  are  shot  through  with  new  insights  of 
many  kinds.  She  can  bring  political  and  eco- 
nomic history  to  bear  on  literature  in  unusual 
and  often  dramatic  ways;  her  knowledge  of 
Central  Europe  frequently  gives  her  a  kind  of 
perspective  rare  in  English  criticism;  she  is 
always  shrewd  on  the  position  of  women  in 
literature;  she  is  sometimes  wrong  but  seldom 
dull. 


ON   THE  MAKE 

ALMOST  every  month  there  seems  to  be 
another  new  English  novelist  published  in  this 
country,  and  many  of  these  newcomers  are  very 


Christmas  Book  List  for 
CHILDREN 

Best  Buys  for  Ages  2  to  16 

A  good  book  is  always  a  good 
bet  for  Christmas  giving.  Harper's 
Holiday  Book  List  for  1957  is  full 
of  suggestions  geared  not  only  to 
age  and  taste,  but  also  to  varying 
reading  skills. 

Write  to  Katherine  Gauss  Jack- 
son, Harper's  Magazine,  49  East 
33d  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  copy  of  the  1957  Holiday  Book 
List  for  Children.  It  will  be  ready 
about  November  15  and  is  the  third 
annual  Harper's  list  compiled  by 
Barbara  A.  Thacher  and  Jane  V. 
Wylie.  They  have,  between  them, 
eleven  children,  from  two  to  twenty, 
and  for  several  years  they  have 
been  co-editors  of  a  book  column 
for  young  people. 


good.  In  fact,  British  fiction  at  the  moment  is 
a  good  deal  better  than  American  fiction. 

This  month  the  newcomer  is  John  Braine,  and 
his  novel,  Room  at  the  Top  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
.|3.75),  is  an  excellent  book— funny,  serious,  in- 
ventive, honest,  manly,  and  full  of  life.  The  title 
is  a  pun;  it  is  not  only  the  old  sloganized  invita- 
tion to  success  but  also  a  literal  description,  in 
abbreviated  form,  of  the  situation  of  the  hero 
and  narrator,  Joe  Lampton.   Joe  has  grown  up 
in  a  drab  working-class  town,  and  there  his 
working-class  parents  were  killed  by  a  bomb  dur- 
ing the  war.  Joe  himself  was 
taken  prisoner  in  Germany, 
and  used  his  time  in  prison 
camp  to  take  correspondence 
courses  in  accounting.  As  the 
novel  opens  he  is  taking  a  job 
as  a  fiscal  civil  servant  in  a 
new   and   much   more  pros- 
perous community.  There  he 
takes  a  room  in  a  select  part 
of  town  called   "the  Top"; 
with  such  lodgings  and  his 
job  he  is  ready  to  cut  into 
society  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  he  was  born  to. 

The  essential  conflict  in  the 
novel  lies  between  Joe's  in- 
tegrity and  his  social  climb- 
ing, dramatized  in  his  rela- 
tions with  two  women,  one 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
rich  local  businessman,  the 
other  an  older  woman  of  tar- 
nished past  and  doubtful 
present.  Joe  is  enormously 
and  genuinely  attracted  to 
the  girl,  and  to  marry  her 
would  satisfy  all  his  ambitions.  But  he  happens 
to  love  the  older  woman,  though  to  continue 
their  relationship  means  the  destruction  of  all 
his  hopes  of  improving  his  standing  in  the  world. 

Room  at  the  Top  shows  the  concern— it  is 
almost  an  obsession— with  social  class  that  is 
typical  of  most  of  England's  younger  writers. 
(Fascination  with  the  subject  is  not  limited  to 
novelists,  as  is  shown  by  the  tremendous  interest 
generated  by  Miss  Mitford's  lighthearted  ex- 
ploration of  upper-class  and  non-upper-class 
speech,  and  by  abundant  other  evidence.)  At 
first  glance  it  seems  curious  that  at  a  time  when 
war  and  the  welfare  state  have  done  so  much  to 
mitigate  class  differences  those  differences  should 
be  the  subject  of  more  attention  than  ever  be- 
fore in  English  literature,  but  perhaps  the 
amount  of  attention  people  pay  to  social  class 
does  not  depend  so  much  on  how  strong  class 
differences  are  but  on  how  easy  it  is  to  cross 
them.  Braine's  Joe  Lampton  is  typical  of  the 
heroes  of  the  new  English  fiction  in  that  he  is 
moving  out  of  one  class  and  into  another;  in 
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©W.  SUSCHITZKY 


I  must  have  spent  years  of  my  life 
ith  dictionaries,  for  a  dictionary  was 
le  first  tool  I  used  to  learn  to  read. 

have  five  of  them  now.  Webster's 
Vew  World  Dictionary  is  a  great  dictionary  and  a  lively 
pok,  a  classic  among  dictionaries.  It  is  a  fascinating  one, 
isy  to  handle,  beautifully  printed,  and  splendidly  bound, 
j  his  splendid  work  shows  that  the  American  way  of  words 

a  good  way,  and  I,  on  behalf  of  Whitman,  cry  hail  to  it." 
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"I  seem  to  have  collected  dictionaries, 
from  Cassell's  Latin  to  the  thirteen 
volumes  of  the  O.E.D.,  but  none  has 
a  more  special  value  than  Webster's 
New  World  Dictionary.  I  keep  trying  to  catch  mistakes  or 
omissions  in  its  coverage  of  our  slang,  and  almost  invariably 
fail.  The  other  day  I  looked  for  a  certain  definition  of  'bug.' 
It  was  there,  concise  and  correct, 'a  defect,  as  in  a  machine.'" 


GORDON  PARKS 


k.  dictionary  should  be  read  with  a 

rtain  detachment,  and  I  have  often 
i  arreled  with  scholars  who  use  it  as 
bible.  They  fall  into  what  I  call  the 
lie  Proper  Meaning  superstition,  and  forget  that  lan- 
lage  is  a  living  thing,  constantly  changing  and  growing, 
lie  makers  of  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  are  well 
tare  of  this  point.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  keep  it  on 
1/  reference  shelf  and  reach  for  it  several  times  a  day." 


)  many  dictionaries  fall  so  far  short 

he  eulogistic  descriptions  in  adver- 
t  ng  matter  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  find  a  dictionary 
lit  is  as  practical,  modern,  and  carefully  edited  as 
fibster's  New  World  Dictionary.  When  my  first  copy 
lived,  my  secretaries  pounced  on  it,  so  that  I  had  to 
It  in  a  rush  order  for  three  more  from  my  bookseller." 
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"There  are  many  fine  dictionaries 
available  and,  words  being  my  trade, 
I  have  a  good  collection  of  them.  For 
day-in-day-out  use  I  find  my  hand 
more  and  more  frequently  reaching  out  for  Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary.  So  far  it  hasn't  failed  me.  In  some 
dictionaries  the  definition  is  often  as  baffling  as  the  word 
you're  looking  up.  Here  it  is  always  not  only  clear  but 
couched  in  good  20th-century  idiom,  not  in  some  antiquated 
lexicographical  lingo.  Another  feature  is  the  wholesale 
inclusion  of  proper  names  and  foreign  phrases." 


"Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
is  the  first  dictionary  of  its  size  I 
reach  for  and  in  most  cases  the  only 
one.  Every  inspection  I  have  made  of 
it  has  given  me  the  greatest  confidence  in  its  utility  and 
range.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  handsomest  books  I  possess, 
and  in  view  of  this  I  marvel  at  its  price." 
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by  ERIC  BENTLEY 

A  detailed  and  docu- 
mented study  of  the 
cult  of  the  superman 
...  as  it  appears  in 
Carlyleand  Nietzsche, 
with  notes  on  Wagner, 
Spengler,  Stefan 
George  and  D.H. 
Lawrence.  Brilliant 
classic  in  the  history 
of  thought. 
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by  KARL  R.  POPPER 

Can  any  mechanical  wizard  of  a  calcu- 
lating machine  or  any  human  scientist 
predict  the  future  course  of  history  .  .  . 
using  "laws",  "patterns",  "rhythms", 
"trends  ?"  No,  says  the  author,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  show  why  for  strictly  logical 
reasons. 

idea*  mem 

by  LEONARD  KRIEGER 

A  brilliant  and  cogent  analysis  of  an 
explosive  combination  of  an  individual- 
ized society  and  authoritarian  politics. 
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Lively,  lucid  and 
exciting  enough  to 
hold  the  non-specialist, 
this  systematic  study 
of  the  philosophical 
views  of  Marx,  Lenin 
and  Stalin  is  a 
thorough,  authori- 
tative, incisive 
and  original  piece 
of  scholarship. 
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THE    NEW  BOOKS 


strange  territory  one  has  a  preter- 
natural awareness  of  the  customs  of 
the  old  settlers. 

The  situation  is  not  entirely  new, 
to  be  sure— both  Samuel  Richardson 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  Charles  Dickens  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  nineteenth  wrote  great 
novels  about  characters  who  changed 
class.  What  is  new  is  the  bitter  sense 
of  fraud  (often  expressed  in  comedy) 
that  the  characters  feel  when  they 
achieve  a  place  in  middle-class  life. 
Even  that  is  not  entirely  new.  Pip, 
in  Dickens'  Great  Expectations,  pub- 
lished nearly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
felt  in  the  end  that  he  had  given  up 
more  than  he  had  gained  when  he 
left  the  village  forge  for  higher  status 
in  London,  just  as  Joe  Lampton  in 
Room  at  tJte  Top  (which  might  also 
have  been  called  Great  Expectations 
—most  modern  novels  that  are  worth 
reading,  as  well  as  many  that  are  not, 
might  have  been)  feels  in  the  end 
that  he  has  paid  too  dear  for  too 
little. 

But  Pip  was  an  innocent,  whereas 
the  new  heroes  of  English  fiction  are 
wise  guys.  Where  Pip  was  reach  to 
let  the  good  things  of  the  world 
fall  into  his  lap  if  they  wanted  to, 
the  new  heroes  have  deliberately  set 
out  to  get  the  good  things  of  the 
world  by  playing  it  smart,  by  ma- 
nipulating the  system.  Then  when 
they  win  and  discover  how  much 
more  tawdry  the  prize  is  in  their 
own  hands  than  it  seemed  to  be  on 
the  shelf,  they  feel  swindled,  foe 
Lampton  is  honest  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  he  has  been  his  own  worst 
swindler,  but  not  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  English  literature  are. 
The  almost  ridiculous  fury  against 
the  middle  class  expressed  by  the 
hero  of  John  Osborne's  play  Look 
Back  i)i  Anger  (reviewed  in  this  col- 
umn last  month)  seems  to  have  little 
basis  except  the  fact  that  after  suc- 
cessfully completing  such  a  feat  of 
social  athletics  as  leaping  up  into 
the  middle  class  for  a  wife,  he  finds 
the  poor  girl  just  as  dull  as  a  work- 
ing-class wife  would  have  been. 

Along  with  the  sense  of  having 
been  swindled  often  goes  a  sense  of 
betrayal.  This  is  very  clear  in  Room 
at  the  Top.  Joe  Lampton's  father 
was  a  gifted  man  who  might  have 
risen  higher  in  the  factory  where  he 
worked  if  he  had  not  preferred  to 
stick  by  his  class,  and  at  the  bottom 


of  Joe's  mind  lies  the  reproach  that 
his  father's  loyalty  makes  him  a  bet- 
ter man  than  his  son. 


CLASS  AND 

THE   INNER  LIFE 

A  READER  of  Miss  West's  book 
is  likely  to  see  still  another  reason 
for  the  current  preoccupation  with 
social  class  in  English  fiction,  a  much 
more  specifically  literary  reason.  The 
newer  novelists  in  England  have 
turned  away  from  stream-of-con- 
sciousness  and  other  kinds  of  writing 
intended  to  sound  the  depths  of  the 
mind;  apparently  they  think  that 
writers  of  the  generation  of  Virginia 
Woolf  and  James  Joyce  reached  a 
dead  end  with  that  kind  of  thing. 

They  have  returned  to  the  social 
surface  of  life,  to  plot  and  farce  and 
comedy.  But  they  are  not  social  re- 
formers and  have  no  ideas  about 
society;  they  are  still  interested  in 
psychology.  All  the  young  writers  of 
the  Kingsley  Amis-John  Wain-John 
Braine-John     Osborne-Iris  Mur- 
doch-Gabriel Fielding  group  are  in- 
terested in  exactly  the  same  thing; 
for  all  their  differences  they  are  all 
writing   about   the   same  subject- 
freedom.  And  in  spite  of  their  pre- 
occupation with  social  class  it  is  not 
social  freedom  they  are  fighting  for] 
but    psychological    freedom,  inner 
freedom.   For  this  reason  their  ap-j 
proach  to  the  so-called  problem  of] 
conformity  is  much  more  exciting} 
than  the  approach  of  their  Amer-j 
ican  contemporaries:  they  see  it  not 
as  a  pressure  but  as  a  temptation.ii 
not  as  something  society  does  to  peojl 
pie  but  as  something  people  do  tci 
themselves  in  order  to  outsmart  sol 
ciety.  They  tend  to  see  social  class! 
as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  oil 
the    inner    life,    the    classes  perfl 
haps  roughly  corresponding  to  thtl 
"layers"  of  the  psyche  as  describeel 
by  Freud.  The  middle  class  woulcl 
represent,  in  such  a  scheme,  the  rel 
strictive,  fun-spoiling,  socially  condil 
tioned  consciousness,  and  the  workMi 
ing  class  the  unconscious,  full  01 
energy  and  the  seat  of  "real  life.}' 
Such  a  notion  could  become  verj ' 
sentimental,  as  it  often  did  in  midli 
die-class  writers  who  tried  to  writ™ 
proletarian  novels  in  the  thirties 
but  sentimentality  seldom  mars  th> 
work  of  the  new  English  novelists. 

A  single  story  in  Angus  Wilson 
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One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Atlantic 

Edited  by 

Edward  Weeks 
and  Emily  Flint 


This  abundant  treasury  of  prose,  fiction 
and  poetry,  selected  from  twelve  hundred 
issues  of  The  Atlantic,  is  quite  literally 
incomparable.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  of  the  finest  writers  of  the  century 
are  included,  with  a  brilliant  introduc- 
tion, forewords  to  the  eighteen  sections 
and  notes  on  each  of  the  authors  by 
Edward  Weeks.  $7.50 


THE 
KING  RANCH 


Written  and  Illustrated 


by  Tom  Lea 


The  hundred-year  story  of  the  greatest 
ranch  in  the  world  — a  milestone  in  the 
literature  of  and  about  the  West  —  mag- 
nificently illustrated  with  drawings  in 
line  and  color,  maps  in  color,  and  fac- 
similes of  historic  documents.  "One  of 
the  great  books  of  the  year." 

Two  volumes,  boxed,  $17.50 


THE  DOG  WHO 
WOULDN'T  BE 

by  Farley  Mowat 


Millions  have  chuckled  over  Mutt,  the 
dog  who  wore  goggles,  the  two  owls  who 
rode  on  the  rumble  seat,  and  the  irre- 
pressible Mowat  family,  in  the  Reader's 
Digest.  Now  you  can  enjoy  their  whole 
story  in  "one  book  that  it  would  really 
be  a  shame  to  miss."— TV.  Y.  Times. 

Illustrated.  $3.95 


LEFTOVER 
LIFE  TO  KILL 

by  Caitlin  Thomas 


One  of  the  most  daring  and  uninhibited 
confessions  ever  written  by  a  woman. 
The  widow  of  the  poet,  Dylan  Thomas, 
candidly  describes  their  turbulent  mar- 
riage, and  sheds  further  light  on  one  of 
the  great  tragic  stories  of  our  time.  $4.50 


THE  SECOND 
MAYFLOWER 
ADVENTURE 

by  Warwick  Charlton 


The  complete  story  of  the  Mayflower  II 
told  by  the  man  who  conceived  the  idea 
and  carried  it  through.  "A  book  to  stand 
beside  Kon  Tiki .  .  .  the  record  of  a  truly 
great  peacetime  adventure.  Enthralling 
in  both  concept  and  execution— this  is  a 
great  story,  well  told."— Virginia  Kirkus 

Illustrated.  $4.95 
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"When  you  think  of  a  desk-size 
"Webster"dictionary,  you  probably 
mean  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
the  handy-size  Merriam-Webster 
published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

•  Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  based  on  the  un- 
abridged Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary,  Second  Edition 
—  relied  on  as  "the  Supreme  Au- 
thority" throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

•  Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  com- 
pany specializing  entirely  in  dic- 
tionaries—for over  100  years. 

•  Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by 
a  large  permanent  staff  of  experts 
in  dictionary  making. 

•  And  Webster's  New  Collegiate, 
by  Merriam,  is  required  or  recom- 
mended by  nearly  all  colleges  and 
universities. 
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Only  $5 

Thumb-indexed  $6. 
At  department,  book 
or  stationery  stores. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD  2,  MASS. 


brilliant  new  collection,  A  Bit  Off 
the  Map  (Viking,  $3.50),  almost  sum- 
marizes the  whole  subject.  It  is 
called  "Higher  Standards."  The 
main  character  is  a  girl  who  has 
won  a  state  scholarship  and  thereby 
qualified  to  teach  school.  By  the 
time  the  story  begins  she  is  teaching 
in  her  own  community  and  living 
at  home  with  her  working-class 
parents,  but  she  is  cut  off  from  them 
by  the  step  upward  in  society  that 
her  education  has  enabled  her  to 
take,  just  as  she  is  cut  off  from  the 
girls  she  grew  up  with  and  the  boys 
she  might  have  married.  The  seem- 
ing opportunity  that  the  scholarship 
held  out  to  her  has  actually  landed 
her  in  solitary  confinement,  with 
only  the  thin  comfort  of  her  school- 
ma'am's  respectability  as  recom- 
pense. 

It  is  a  fine  story,  with  one  beau- 
tiful moment:  at  the  supper  table 
the  girl  behaves  rather  badly  be- 
cause she  thinks  her  parents'  taste 
in  food  and  manners  and  topics  of 
conversation  is  beneath  her,  but  she 
does  have  the  decency  to  ask  her 
father  what  he  has  done  that  day. 
The  old  man,  who  has  been  a  gifted 
lay  preacher  in  his  time  (again  the 
figure  of  the  father,  as  in  Braine's 
book,  who  has  used  his  gifts  to  help 
his  class  rather  than  to  escape  it),  is 
now  an  almost  totally  immobilized 
invalid.  But  he  has  done  something 
this  day.  He  has  sat  at  the  window 
and  watched  the  chickens  in  the 
backyard,  and  he  tells  his  daughter 
about  a  hen  with  a  crooked  back 
who  has  held  his  interest  a  long 
time.  He  ponders  why  Providence 
should  have  created  such  inequalities 
among  the  fowl,  but  he  marvels  even 
more  that  the  hen,  for  all  her  de- 
formity, should  show  such  spirit; 
"and  yet  she  gets  her  share  of  the 
scraps."  In  isolation  the  detail  may 
sound  ridiculous,  but  in  the  context 
of  the  story  the  deformed  hen  pow- 
erfully suggests  the  elemental  vora- 
ciousness for  life  that  the  old  man's 
daughter,  with  her  thin  pretentions 
to  "higher  standards,"  is  denying, 
though  in  taking  the  scholarship  in 
the  first  place  she  was  doubtless  try- 
ing to  serve  it. 

Wilson  is  not  only  interested  in 
those  who  are  trying  to  rise  in  so- 
ciety. He  has  one  story  about  a 
woman  who  has  married  beneath 
her  (he  shows  that  it  has  not  been 


any  fun),  and  another  about  a 
Christmas  in  a  classless  "new  town" 
in  England.  The  guests  at  Christmas 
dinner  "in  the  strange,  flat  isolation 
of  the  housing  estate  .  .  .  felt  justly 
proud  of  the  emancipation  from  class 
they  had  achieved  in  marriage  and 
in  friendship,  but,  though  they  had 
no  wish  to  live  on  sentiment  and 
memory,  these  were  the  only  cement 
that  riveted  the  fortress  they  had 
constructed  against  loneliness."  Ac- 
tually the  characters  in  the  story  are 
emancipated  from  class  only  in  the 
sense  that  a  man  who  devotes  his 
every  waking  hour  to  thinking  about 
his  remarkable  feat  of  not  smoking 
is  emancipated  from  cigarettes. 

As  a  group  the  stories  in  A  Bit  Off 
the  Map  are  a  little  more  human 
than  some  of  Wilson's  earlier  work, 
but  the  subjects  continue  to  be  suffi- 
ciently off  the  map  and  the  manner 
continues  to  be  marked  by  enough 
fastidious  nastiness  of  mind  to  de- 
clare the  stories  authentic  products 
of  Wilson's  remarkable  talent. 

THREE    BY  WOMEN 

AYN  RAND'S  new  novel,  Atlas 
Shrugged  (Random  House,  S6.95),  is 
longer  than  life  and  twice  as  pre- 
posterous. Of  its  1,168  pages  (plus 
two  pages  at  the  end  "About  the 
Author"  that  the  prospective  reader 
would  be  well  advised  to  tackle  first) 
I  have  read  only  300;  to  read  even 
so  much  was  a  triumph  of  Will  over 
Inclination,  but  then  Will  knew 
when  it  was  licked.  From  my  300 
pages  I  did  not  discover  why  the 
book  bears  the  title  it  does,  but  I 
found  out  everything  else  that  I  re- 
gard as  necessary  to  know  about  it. 

As  far  as  I  got,  only  one  idea 
emerged  for  me  from  Miss  Rand's 
book,  and  that  one,  in  my  opinion, 
pernicious.  The  idea  is  this:  there 
are  certain  people  of  such  extraordi- 
nary talent  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted unlimited  license  to  work 
their  will  in  the  World.  This  would 
not  have  been  a  bad  point  of  depar- 
ture for  a  novel— Dostoevski,  start- 
ing out  with  a  character  who  be- 
lieved the  same  thing,  explored  and 
developed  the  idea  to  write  a  great 
novel,  Crime  and  Punishment.  But, 
as  far  as  I  read,  Miss  Rand  explored 
and  developed  nothing;  she  simply 
stated  and  restated  and  then  stated 
again.  Her  characters  have  no  spoil- 


READING  FOR  PLEASURE  ^t/J brings  you  769  pages  of  the  fiction 
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Storm  Jameson's  new  novel  —  provocative,  memorable  —  is 
A  CUP  OF  TEA  FOR  MR.  THORGILL.  $3.50 


In  masterpieces  of  art 
THE  LIFE 

by  Marvin  Ross.  With  44 


and  the  words  of  the  New  Testament — 
OF  CHRIST.  Selections  and  introduction 
plates  in  full  color.  $10.00 


Unforgettable  is  the  word  for/  THE  UNFORGIVEN,  the  new  historical 
novel  of  the  Texas  plains  by  A  Alan  Le  May,  author  of  The  Searchers.  $3.50 


ames  Thurber  provides  what  he  considers  the  best  balanced 
collection  of  his  writings  (stories  and  essays)  in 
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Richard  Maney.  Illustrated.  $4.95 


SWEET  PROMISED  LAND  is  the  story  of  his  father's 

Basque  homeland  which  Tom  Lea  calls  "a  deeply  moving  book."  $3.00 


"Indispensable  to  anyone  interested  in  the  European  problem"  is  how  Earl  Attlee 
describes  Brigadier  Fitzroy  Maclean's  incomparably  informed  biography  of  Tito  — 
THE  HERETIC:  The  Life  and  Times  of  Josip  Broz-Tito.  Illustrated.  $5.95 


THE  GLUYAS  WILLIAMS       GALLERY  displays  a  lavish 
selection  of  Williams  drawings  (I/and  his  illustrations,  with  text  from  books 
by  such  humorists  as  Robert  Benchley,  s  Corey  Ford  and  Edward  Streeter.  $4.95 


Bessie  Breuer,  author  of  Memory  of  Love,  has  written  a  new  novel  — 
THE  ACTRESS — which  Elia  Kazan  says  is  "unconventional  and  true .  . . 

and  beautifully  written."  $4.95 


Magnificent  reading 
of  its  kind — is  THE 
and  Samuel  Rapport 


about  magnificent  adventures  —  the  only  book 

GREAT  EXPLORERS,  edited  by  Helen  Wright 

and  telling  the  whole  story  of  exploration.  With  maps.  $5.95 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


• 1 

New  Fiction 
From  Beacon . 


by  Daniel  Doan 

A  deeply  human  drama  as 
rugged  and  real  as  its  setting 
W  ...  the  hill  country  of 

v«/y  Northern  New  England.  "Told 
*  with  integrity  and  literary 
«k»  authenticity  ...  a  good, 

1>V  readable  honest  book." 

Henry  Beston 

by  Daniel  Curley 

Of  these  sharply  chiseled  short 
stories,  ten  have  appeared  in 
literary  magazines,  two  are 
new.  "Saccovanzetti"  (the 
first  story)  is  a  little  masterpiece 
.  .  .  you're  going  to  be  proud 
of  Curley."  Nelson  Algren 

' '  MAft&NVfcS 

by  June  Hooper 

A  first  novel  widely  acclaimed 
in  England.  "Its  distinction 
lies  in  its  moment-to-moment 
quality,  its  sensitive  apprehension 
of  the  fine  shades  .  .  ."  Gerald 
Bullett  in  the  Bookman. 
"A  highly  original  talent." 
.  .  .  Daily  Telegraph 

by  Italo  Calvino 

.  .  an  impressionistic  view  of 
a  small  boy's  experiences  with 
a  group  of  partisans  .  .  . 
Interesting,  well  written  .  .  . 
is  tenderly  humorous  without  ever 
being  whimsical." 

—  Times  Literary  Supplement 

by  Michelle  Lorraine 

Many  try  .  .  .  few  succeed  in 
capturing  the  magic  of  childhood 
This  novel  is  ".  .  .  full  of 
individual  touches  which  are  true 
to  the  feelings  of  childhood." 

—  Times  Literary  Supplement 


At  your  bookstore  or  write  to: 
BEACON  PRESS 

Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  me: 

□  AMOS  JACKMAN  $3.95 

□  MARRIAGE  BED  OF 
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□  THE  PATH  TO  THE 

NEST  OF  SPIDERS  $3.50 

□  CASTLE  IN  THE  SEA  $3.50 
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by  Willa  Thompson?  $3.50 
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taneity  or  individuality?  they  are 
simply  creatures  of  her  didactic  pur- 
pose. The  scenes  do  not  unfold  a 
story;  they  simply  illustrate  a  point. 

Yet  the  book  will  probably  give 
pleasure  to  some  readers.  It  makes 
life  wonderfully  simple,  and  in  a  way 
that  is  agreeable  to  many  of  us, 
probably  to  all  of  us  at  some 
moments  in  our  lives:  according  to 
its  argument  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion or  strain  between  man's  inner 
life  and  his  social  role,  for  un- 
restrained egoism  solves  all  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  Miss  Rand  is  able 
to  enlist  some  of  the  more  disreputa- 
ble human  emotions— hatred,  con- 
tempt, anger— in  a  pretty  powerful 
way.  Oddly  enough,  though  I  do 
not  believe  in  her  characters  for  a 
moment,  I  do  believe  in  their  wrath. 

THE  third  of  Francoise  Sagan's 
novels,  Those  Without  Shadows 
(Dutton,  $2.95),  is  a  slight,  graceful, 
muted  account  of  a  year  in  the  lives 
of  a  group  of  artists  and  hangers-on 
of  the  arts  in  Paris.  Though  a  little 
careless  in  their  sex  lives,  these  peo- 
ple are  not  exactly  Bohemians;  they 
are  too  well  established  and  too 
enervated  for  that.  They  are  the 
same  sort  of  people  that  Simone  de 
Beauvoir  presents  in  The  Man- 
darins. Indeed,  Mile.  Sagan  seems 
to  mean  much  the  same  by  her  title 
as  Mile,  de  Beauvoir  means  by  hers: 
the  men  and  women  she  is  describ- 
ing are  the  heirs  to  a  great  culture 
and  in  their  modest  way  its  con- 
tinuers,  but  they  have  no  real  place 
in  society  and  play  no  real  part  in 
what  is  going  on;  they  are  as  apart 
from  action  as  Chinese  mandarins, 
socially  too  insubstantial  to  cast  a 
shadow. 

The  trouble  with  such  characters 
in  Mile.  Sagan's  treatment  of  them 
is  that  they  are  almost  too  insub- 
stantial to  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
reader's  mind,  though  in  its  very 
quiet  way  the  characterization  is  dis- 
tinguished, especially  in  the  instance 
of  an  actress  who  is  a  very  stupid 
woman  and  a  great  artist. 

The  book  is  written  as  if  by  a  very 
old  woman.  It  is  full  of  aphorisms, 
rather  sententiously  put,  reflecting 
on  the  emptiness  of  life  and  other 
matters  aphorisms  are  likely  to  re- 
flect on.  The  tone  is  elegiac.  It  all 
has  the  color  and  consistency  of  a 
light  fog,  but  a  fog  with  style. 


learn  thousands  of  words 
this  new  word  game  way  .  .  . 

IT'S  EASY  TO  INCREASE 
YOUR  VOCABULARY 


Let  William  Morris,  author  of  the  nationally 
syndicated  column,  "Words,  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom," show  you  how  to  enlarge  your  every- 
day vocabulary — easily  and  quickly — for 
greater  pleasure  and  profit. 

This  fascinating,  informative  book  shows 
you  what  words  to  use,  when  and  how  to 
use  them  to  express  yourself  and  your  ideas 
clearly,  forcefully  and  correctly.  Here  is  a 
logical,  enjoyable  way  to  add  thousands  of 
words  to  your  vocabulary. 


Have  fun  while  you   learn  .  .  . 

Clearly  and  concisely,  Mr.  Morris  discusses 
the  meanings  and  origins  of  hundreds  of 
words  and  phrases,  the  latest  usage,  pro- 
nunciation and  spelling.  He  gives  you  au- 
thoritative answers  to  many  word  problems 
that  may  be  bothering  you.  Dozens  of 
quizzes,  games  and  tests  provide  you  and 
your  family  with  hours  of  relaxation.  Here 
is  your  guide  to  a  larger,  more  flexible,  more 
successful  vocabulary. 
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THE    NEW  BOOKS 

LADY  Emil)  Lutyens  really  is  as  I 
>ld  as  Francoise  Sagan  sounds,  being 
veil  past  <.ight\.  but  her  superb  new 
>ook  ol  recollections,  Candles  in  the 
Sun  (Lippincott,  $3.95),  is  without 
trace  ol  world-weariness.  And  tor 

ood  reason:  Lady  Emily  belongs  to 
that  wonderful  generation  of  quacks 

in!  secis  and  reformers  that  Britain 
iroduced  in  the  Indian  Summer  of 

er  Empire,  and  she  had  the  fun  of 
leing  closely  mixed  up  with  some 
'f  the  most  incredible  of  the  lot. 
Though  she  is  the  granddaughter 

f  Bulwer-Lytton  (author  of  The 
last  Days  of  Pompeii),  daughter  of 
I  Viceroy  of  India,  and  widow  of  the 
jnest  English  architect  of  his  day,  as 
I  young  wife  and  mother  in  London 
[bout  1910  Lady  Emily  felt  that  her 
i'.fe  was  out  of  kilter,  and  she  sought 
p  repair  that  condition  by  taking  up 
heosophical  studies.  The  pope  of 
peosophv  in  those  days  was  Mrs. 
Imnie  Besant,  the  greatest  public 
beaker  and  one  of  the  most  fright- 
hiingly  forceful  personalities  of  her 
|ge.  About  the  time  Lady  Emily 
Loved  into  theosophy,  Mrs.  Besant, 
flut  in  India,  discovered  a  little  boy 
Iho,  she  decided,  was  to  be  the  next 
Messiah.  Soon  she  packed  the  boy 
lid  his  younger  brother  off  to  Eng- 
Ind  to  be  educated  for  his  exacting 
■reer.  (In  the  end  his  education 
i  as  truncated:  Cambridge,  for  which 
Ifrs.  Besant  had  destined  him,  was 
|Dt  sure  that  its  curriculum  was  ap- 
Iropriate  for  a  Messiah  and  declined 
|ii  admit  him.) 

I  In  England  a  very  curious  rela- 
lonship    developed    between  the 
lomeless,  motherless  boy  and  Lady 
tmily:  in  an  innocent  way,  masking 
fer  real  feelings  from  herself  under 
Bsguise  of  a  passion  for  theosophy, 
lie  fell  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
Km.  For  years  she  in  effect  chased 
Em  all  over  the  world— to  the  Medi- 
jjrranean,  to  Australia,  to  India,  to 
merica.     She    gave    lectures  on 
Ijieosophy,  she  edited  theosophical 
t'agazines,  she  got  mixed  up  with 
whole  series  of  cults  and  lodges 
jud  pseudo-churches  and  their  some- 
Hues  doubtful   leaders,  she  inter- 
pted  the  education  of  her  children 
confer  upon  them  the  spiritual 
ward   of   participation    in  theo- 
phical  undertakings.  This  turned 
•lit  to  be  for  them  mostly  typing 
:>peals  for  funds,  though  for  a  time 
i'o  of  her  daughters  had  the  benefit 
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In  school  work  or  business  or  current 
events,  every  member  of  your  family  has 
questions  that  may  go  unanswered  if  find- 
ing the  answer  takes  too  much  time  or  is 
inconvenient. 
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swerer, an  "information  center''  so  in- 
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is  recognized  as  "the  Supreme  Author- 
ity" of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Spend  a  few  minutes  examining  this  fa- 
mous Merriam-Webster  at  your  depart- 
ment, book,  or  stationery  store.  We  are 
sure  that  its  3.350  pages  (and  more  than 
600.000  entries!  )  will  convince  you  that 
here  is  a  wonderful  investment  for  your 
family  and  yourself.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

WARNING:  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 
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NEW  DOUBLEDAY 
BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS 


FAVORITE  POEMS 

OLD  AND  NEW 

Selected  b>  Helen  Ferris:  illustrated 
h>  Leonard  Weisgard.  A  famous  chil- 
dren's book  editor  and  a  prize-win- 
ning artist  have  created  an  outstand- 
ing collection  from  great  poets  of  the 
past  and  present.  640  pages,  over  700 
poems;  a  handsome  gift  volume  the 
whole  family  will  enjoy.  S4  "5 

THE  LONELY  DOLL 

Dare  Wright:  photographs  by  the 
author.  An  enchanting  photoand- 
text  story  of  an  utterly  delightful  doll 
who  had  no  one  to  play  with  until  I 
two  lovable  toy  bears  came  to  stay  i 
at  her  house.  Ages  2  to  6        $2.50  i 

WHO  EVER  HEARD  OF 

KANGAROO  EGGS? 

Sam  Vaughan;  illustrated  b>  Leonard 
Weisgard.  A  hap?>  : orr.bir.ation  of 
nonsense  and  fun  is  this  zany  picture- 
story  about  a  little  girl  who  wins  a 
real,  live  kangaroo  in  a  nationwide 
contest.  Ages  4  to  8  52  "5 


ODDITY  LAND 

Edward  Anthon>:  illustrated 
b>  Erik  Blegvad.  "As  lively 
and  laughable  collection  of 
wild  whimsicalities  as  I  have 
seen  in  many  years,"  says 
Louis  Untermeyer  about  this 
tongue-in-cheek  nonsense 

:   •  a;:  s:  50 


SHIPWRECK 

Ho»ard  Pease.  One  of  America's 

finest  story  tellers  writes  an  adven- 
ture-packed tale  of  a  boy  whose 
search  for  his  father  takes  him 
through  a  typhoon  shipwreck  to  an 
island  of  headhunters  in  the  Pacific. 
Ages  12  to  16  S2.95 

THE  WONDERFUL 

WORLD  OF  ENERGY 

Lancelot  Hogben:  illustrated  in  color 
throughout.  The  latest  in  the  wonder- 
ful "Wonderful  World"  series  —  all 
about  energy,  from  the  water  wheel 
to  the  atomic  submarine.  Ask  your 
bookseller  to  show  you  also  the  other 
"Wonderful  World"  books  on  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  archaeology,  and 
the  sea.  Ages  10  and  up    $2.95  each 

At  all  booksellers 

DOUBLEDAY 


of  living  in  the  spiritual  aura  of 
"  Bishop"  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  one  of 
Mrs.  Besam's  more  fantastic  cohorts. 
His  aura  was  of  contagious  sanctity 
and  an  intense  blue  in  color. 

Now.  "cairn  in  mind,  all  passion 
spent,"'  Lady  Emily  looks  back  upon 
it  all  drylv.  She  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  a  theosophist;  she  no  longer 
believes  in  Krishnamurti's  divine 
mission,  though  she  still  loves  him. 
She  regrets  the  disruption  that  "her 
obsessional  pursuit  of  spiritual  ad- 
vancement" caused  in  the  lives  of 
her  children  and  husband.  He  cer- 
tainlv  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  long-suffering  men  who  ever 
lived:  his  letters  that  Lady  Emily 
quotes  are  masterpieces  of  loving 
tact  and  patience.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  she  regrets  very  much  else. 

There  is  always  something  touch- 
ino-  in  the  storv  of  an  older  woman's 
love  for  a  boy,  and  rarely  has  such 
a  story  been  more  complicated  psy- 
cholo^icallv  than  in  Candles  in  the 
Sun,  or  fitted  out  with  a  more  ex- 
traordinary cast  of  characters. 

ANOTHER  book  with  an  in- 
credible but  real  cast  is  The  Shake- 
spearean Ciphers  Examined  Cam- 
bridge, $5)  by  William  F.  and  Elize- 
beth  S.  Friedman.  The  Friedmans 
are  both  distinguished  cryptologists: 
Colonel  Friedman  served  as  head  of 
the  army  crvptanalvtic  bureau  dur- 
ing die  second  world  war.  He  and 
his  wife  were  first  drawn  into  cryp- 
tolo^v  through  association  widi  one 
Elizabeth  Wells  Gallup,  a  school- 
teacher who  was  persuaded  that  she 
had  found  the  key  to  a  cipher  in  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  that  proved 
Baconian  authorship:  consequentlv 
for  many  years  they  have  made  a 
study  of  all  those  attempts  to  dis- 
prove that  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
plays  which  depend  on  ciphers  for 
their  evidence. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  such 
a  study  as  the  Friedmans'  should  be 
interesting  in  its  conclusions:  what  is 
surprising  is  that  it  should  be  so 
delightful  on  every  page.  The 
authors  write  extremelv  well,  with 
wit  and  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about 
the  various  people  who  have  en- 
deavored to  find  ciphers  in  Shake- 
speare, as  well  as  with  such  scientific 
rigor  that  their  book  should  (but 
won't)  end  forever  the  kind  of  ac- 
tivitv  it  describes.  To  be  sure,  they 
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THE    NEW  BOOKS 

tre  so  good  at  cryptology  that  for 
hem  to  address  their  talents  to  the 
vork  of  most  of  the  people  they 
vrite  about   (many   produced  vol- 
umes deciphering  Shakespeare  with- 
out ever  grasping  the  principle  ol  a 
ipher)   is  something  like  using  a 
bulldozer  to  move  a  pebble. 

Using  the  same  techniques  as  the 
beople     under     examination.  the 
iTiedmans  can  prove  anything— that 
;ertrude  Stein  wrote  the  plays,  or 
hat  the  Friedmans  did.   The  one 
limple  principle  that  emerges  from 
he  discussion  is  that  the  thing  that 
She  Shakespearean  cryptologists  have 
Counted  most  in  their  favor  is  ac- 
lually  the  thing  most  against  them— 
he  abundance  of  evidence.  As  the 
•"riedmans  show,  any  piece  of  Eng- 
lish prose  or  verse  can  be  made  to 
Held  "secret"  meanings  if  you  are 
[tee    enough    in    your    choice  of 
nethod  of  looking  lor  it.  They  also 
liscuss  books  which  do  contain  hid- 
ien  messages  about  their  author- 
hip.  It  can  be  done  and  has  been 
[lone:  it  happens  not  to  have  been 
lone  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

kx  OTHER  very  winning  new- 
look  is  Return  to  the  Islands:  Life 
|  nd  Legends  in  the  Gilberts  (Mor- 

ow,  S4.50)  1>\  the  late  Mi  Arthur 

irimble.  (This  column  is  becoming 

ery  high-toned;  pretty  soon  no 
[Writer  will  be  considered  unless  he 
Las  a  title,  or  at  least  an  honorary 
legree  from  a  universitv  founded  be- 
fore 1800.) 

Grimble  spent  much  of  his  life  as 
representative  of  the  Colonial 
I  )ffice  in  the  Pacific.  He  must  have 
fceen  uncommonly  good  at  it,  for  the 
personality  that  comes  through  his 
[vriting  is  extremely  warm  and  dis- 

erning  and  intelligent.  He  obvi- 
lusly  loved  the  people;  he  learned 
Iheir  language  and  legends,  studied 
their  sailing,  and  came  to  under- 
hand their  customs  and  taboos  in  a 
ivay  that  is  only  possible  by  living 
Ivith    a    people    long    and  affec- 

ionately.  His  book  begins  with 
|ome  rather  stiff  "official"  anecdotes, 
Imt  it  goes  on  to  deal  very  percep- 
tively with  such  diverse  topics  as 

tow  a  polygamous  system  can  work 
i  o  preserve  human  dignity  and  how 
poet  goes  about  making  poetry  in 
i    preliterate  society.   The  book  is 

ree  of  anthropological  jargon  and 

horoughly  fascinating. 


DESEGREGATION  AND  THE  LAW: 


The  Meaning  and  Effect  of  the 
School  Segregation  Cases 

Here  is  a  book,  written  in  layman's  language,  which 
explains  the  most  significant  decisions  ever  rendered 
by  an  American  court;  one  in  May  1954,  which  out- 
lawed segregation  in  the  public  schools,  the  second 
a  year  later,  spelling  out  the  implementation  of  the 
first.  This  is  not  a  book  which  emphasises  the  philos- 
ophy or  sociology  of  discrimination  in  America,  but 
one  written  unbiasedly,  explaining  the  legal  frame- 
work within  which  the  segregation  problem  must 
be  solved. 

"Stimulating  and  scholarly  but  not  obscure." 

—VIRGINIA  KIRKUS 

By  Albert  P.  Blaustein  and 
Clarence  Clyde  Ferguson,  Jr. 

352  pages,  $5.00 


The  second  volume  in  the  remarkable 
Rutgers  Byzantine  Series 

HISTORY  OF  THE 
BYZANTINE  STATE 

Here  is  an  established  classic,  now  appearing  for  the 
first  time  in  an  American  edition.  Described  by  Peter 
Charanis,  internationally-known  Byzantine  scholar, 
as  "without  doubt,  the  best  one-volume  history  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire,"  this  important  work  covers 
the  major  events  of  one  of  the  mightiest  states  in  the 
medieval  world  and  their  effects  upon  other  cultures. 

Professor  Ostrogorsky.  often  called  "Byzantium's 
greatest  champion,"  brings  vividly  alive  more  than  a 
thousand  years  of  Byzantium's  spectacular  history. 

By  Professor  George  Ostrogorsky 

Translated  by  Professor  Joan  Hussey 

572  pages,  illustrated,  full-color  maps,  $12.50. 


The  first  volume  —  already  in  its 
second  printing 

BYZANTIUM: 

GREATNESS  AND  DECLINE 

Translated  into  English  for  the  first  time,  this  book 
describes  a  glowing  picture  of  Byzantium  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  decadence,  its  richness  and  misery,  its 
elegance  and  grossness.  Here  are  its  institutions, 
its  military  organization  and  diplomacy,  its  art  and 
literature  —  the  whole  fascinating  picture  of  an 
amazing  human  civilization. 
"A  work  that  has  already  become  a  classic." 

—New  York  Times  Book  Review 

By  Charles  Diehl 

Translated  by  Naomi  Walford. 

366  pages,  illustrated,  $8.50 

<*> 

At  your  favorite  bookstore 
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.CATHERINE  GAUSS  JACKSON 


FICTION 

The   Return   of  Lady  Brace,  by 

Nancy  Wilson  Ross. 

This  novel  uses  as  its  background 
the  breaking  up— after  three  genera- 
tions of  one-family  tenancy— of  Fox 
Meadows,  a  Long  Island  estate.  It 
brings  back  Lady  Brace  from  Eng- 
land and  her  brother  Stephen 
from  Ceylon.  The  "Now"  of  the 
story— it  only  involves  a  week's 
time— moves  very  slowly  as  every- 
thing reminds  Lady  Brace  of  some- 
thing in  the  past  and  she  finds 
herself,  now  twice-widowed  and  a 
grandmother,  in  need  of  a  new  phi- 
losophy if  life  is  to  make  sense.  She 
finds  it  with  the  help  of  her  sensitive, 
adoring,  Eastern-oriented  brother 
and  his  friend  the  little  Indian 
monk.  It  is  an  introspective  as  well 
as  a  retrospective  story,  a  would-be 
exposition  of  the  greater  effectiveness 
of  Eastern  awareness  and  acceptance 
of  the  present,  vis-a-vis  the  Western 
dependence  on  "Environmental  Fac- 
tors, Maladjustment,  Split  Personali- 
ties, Economic  Insecurity,  etc.,  etc." 
to  excuse  and  make  acceptable  man's 
basic  guilt  and  unhappiness.  It  is  a 
complicated  bit  of  philosophy  to  try 
to  simplify  in  novel  form,  and  Mrs. 
Ross  is  to  be  complimented  that  she 
has  succeeded  in  making  it  partly 
credible  and  generally  interesting. 
But  not  every  reader  will  get  deeply 
involved  in  Lady  Brace's  middle- 
aged  soul  searchings  and  her  belated 
acceptance  of  her  too-intense  feeling 
for  her  brother.  By  the  author  of 
The  Left  Hand  Is  the  Dreamer. 
Joint  selection  of  the  Book  of  the 
Month  for  November. 

Random  House,  $3.75 

The    Three-Cornered     Halo,  by 

Christianna  Brand. 

The  setting  of  her  previous  novel, 
T our  de  Force,  the  fictional  island 
of  San  Juan  el  Pirata  in  the  Ligurian 
Sea,  is  again  the  background  for  this 
nov  el  of  man-made  miracles,  of  fairy- 
tale dukes  and  duchesses,  of  inno- 
cents and  thieves,  of  a  Scotland- 
Yardish  English  spinster  and  a  girl 
named  Winsome.  In  an  atmosphere 
of  pearls  and  roses,  death  and  fiesta, 
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fantastic  plot  unfolds  w  hich  should 
light  all  who  like  mysteries  that 
re  literate  and  exotic,  in  which 
larder  is  lighthearted  and  only  the 
loral  hangs. 

Scribner,  52.95 

andy  Was  a  Soldier's  Boy,  by  David 
/alker. 

This  is  another  novel  in  the  realm 
f  fantasy.  It  tells  the  literally  fabu- 
dus  adventures  of  a  ten-year-old 
:ottish  boy,  son  of  a  piper  in  the 
lack  Watch:  of  his  run-in  with  and 
ibsequent  devotion  to  the  local 
,aird  whose  greenhouse  w  indow  s  he 
ad  broken  with  a  sling  shot  and 
ho  turns  out  to  be  himself,  Colonel 
f  the  Black  Watch.  It  tells  of  the 
oy's  summer  friendship  with  the 
aughter  of  the  great  house,  a  lovely 
ammer  for  children  while  only  the 
rown-ups  whisper  about  the  Black 
Vatch's  Mysterious  Mission  there  in 
he  Highlands.  In  the  end  it  is 
andy  who  with  selfless  courage 
aves  the  regiment  from  a  surprise 
nvasion  from  overseas,  and  is  deco- 
ated  for  his  heroism  by  the  Queen 
.lother  herself.  It  is  by  the  author 
f  Wee  Geordie  and  should  have  a 
Ade  audience  for  it  is  well  written 
nd  has  a  credible  intensity  of  its 
wn,  but  it's  a  wee  bit  too  charrrmin' 
nd  manly  for  me. 

Houghton  Mifflin,  $3 

America  With  Love,  by  Kathleen 
Vinsor. 

With   a.  conviction    that  showrs, 
diss  Winsor  writes  of  the  separate 
nd  self-absorbed  life  of  childhood 
|ind  its  tense  obliviousness  to  the 
iidult  world  of  parents.   To  a  far 
Western  community  at  the  height  of 
he  depression  of  the  'thirties  moves 
tn  extremely  nice  family  (mother, 
|  ather,  son,  daughter)  reduced  in  cir- 
umstances  because  the  father's  busi- 
ness has  failed.  The  barely  teen-age 
hildren    are   accepted   and  sweep 
Ivith  childhood's  impassioned  dedi- 
cation into  the  life  of  the  street.  To 
he  father,  deep  in  his  own  financial 
vorries,  the  children  seem  to  be  run- 
ning wild  and— as  the  children  (and 
he  readers)  know— plenty  is  going 
m  in  the  vacant  lot  nearby  and  else- 
where on  the  street  to  warrant  un- 
easiness. The  mother  has  only  one 
i  lesire:  to  create  a  world  of  gaiety, 
iffection,  and  trust  which  will  stand 
i^he  children  in  good  stead  no  matter 


what  comes  later.  How  Cassy,  the 
daughter,  is  affected  by  the  sexual 
and  other  goings-on  in  Laurel  Street 
(any  American  suburban  street); 
what  the  children's  last  happy 
Christmas  costs  the  parents;  how  the 
bitter  and  credible  feud  between 
Cassy  and  her  father  is  finally  on  its 
way  to  resolution  is  the  burden  of 
the  novel's  plot.  But  though  it  lacks 
literary  quality,  it  is  no  burden  to 
read,  for  Miss  Winsor  is  a  storyteller. 
And  though  the  story  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  John  O'Hara  and  Louisa 
May  Alcott,  the  truth  and  trouble 
of  our  times  is  woven  into  its  fabric. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  author  of 
Forever  Amber  cares  about  her  sub- 
ject and  her  people.       Putnam,  $4 

Two  distinguished  collections  of 
short  stories  have  just  made  their 
appearance  here.  They  are  alike 
only  in  that  both  authors  are,  shall 
we  say,  genre  painters.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor writes,  as  one  might  guess,  of  the 
small-town  Irish,  Mr.  Mankowitz  of 
either  small-village  Russia  of  his 
great-grandfather's  day,  or  of  the 
world  of  small  London  art  dealers 
and  secondhand  men,  both  Jewish 
and  cockney.  And  each  author,  as 
is  essential  for  this  kind  of  writing, 
has  an  infallible  ear  for  his  milieu. 

The  Mendelman  Fire  and  Other 
Stories,  by  Wolf  Mankowitz. 

This  collection  starts  with  the  title 
story— almost  a  novella— touching 
and  very  funny,  of  a  Russian-Jewish 
secondhand  dealer  in  London,  of  no 
formal  education,  but  a  great  re- 
specter of  learning,  who  builds  up  a 
huge  business  in  order  to  send  his 
daughter  to  Cambridge.  There  is 
no  w'ay  to  guess  what  happens.  Then 
there  is  a  group  of  stories  of  the 
great-grandfather's  day  in  Russia- 
fantastic  and  embroidered  fairy 
tales.  And  a  final  group  of  small- 
business  stories— a  man  who  starts  a 
business  in  antique  toilet  bowls;  an- 
other who  accidentally  invents  a 
laxative,  etc.,  etc.  As  you  can  see, 
they  are  all  earthy,  but  as  sharp  and 
fresh  and  full  of  delight  as  the  spring 
wind  over  plowed  fie  lds. 

Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  S3. 75 

Domestic  Relations,  by  Frank 
O'Connor. 

These  Irish  stories  have  perhaps 
a  shade  less  wit,  but  every  bit  as 


43  The  Greeks  and  the  Irrational  S1.7S 

by  E.  R.  Dodds 

44  Time  and  Western  Man  $1.95 

by  Wyndham  Lewis 

45  The  Great  Transformation;  the  $1.45 
Political  and  Economic  Origins  of 

Our  Time  by  Karl  Polanyi 

46  Scott's  Last  Expedition:  The  Journals  $1.95 
of  Captain  R.  F.  Scott  arranged  by 
Leonard  Huxley. 

47  Posthistoric  Man  $1.45 

by  Roderick  Seidenberg 

48  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy  $1.45 

by  John  Dewey 

49  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Dogma  $1.95 

by  Adolf  Harnack 

50  Natural  Law  and  The  Theory  of  $2.75 
Society  (1500-1800)  by  Otto  Gierke 

51  The  Intimate  Journals  of  Charles  $1.25 
Baudelaire.  Translated  by  Christopher 
Isherwood 

Introduction  by  W.  H.  Auden; 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Baudelaire. 

52  A  Century  of  Hero-Worship  ^  $1.60 

by  Eric  Bentley 
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it  in  Tlic  American  College 
Dictionary.  Most  authorita- 
tive, most  up-to-date  desk 
dictionary  you  can  buy. 


THE  AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY 


Choice  of  fine  bindings  from  $5 
At  all  bookstores.  RANDOM  HOUSE 


ANCIENT  WISDOM 

by  Annie  Besant 

This   penetrative   work   by  Annie 
Besant  applies  age-old  wisdom  to 
present-day  needs.  It  is  an  epitome 
of  Theosophical  teachings,  sufficiently 
plain  to  serve  the  elementary  student, 
and  sufficiently  full  to  lay  a  sound 
foundation  for  future  knowledge. 
Study   course  in- 
cluded free  on  re- 
quest with  order 
for    this  book. 
S3.00. 

THE  THEOSOPHICAL  PRESS 

Box  270,  Wheaton,  111. 
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McGUFFEY'S  READERS 

After  a  long  and  costly  search  a  corjplete 
set  of  the  original  1879  McGuffey's  Readers 
has  finally  been  located,  and  reprints  of  these 
grand  old  readers  have  now  been  completed. 
Exact  copies  of  these  famous  readers  are  now 
available.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 
Old  Authors,  Dept.  HA-11         Rowan,  Iowa 


LUGGAGE  and  LEATHER  GOODS 


Thcv'rp  "Quality  Crafted"!   DIRECT  .  . 
FACTORY    to    VOl.     Dealer  catalogue 
FREE.  Write:  PEDKO's.  Mfrs.  &  Disbtrs., 
386  Robert  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


much  humor  and  concern  for  the 
human  predicament  as  Mr.  Man- 
kowitz'.  And  Irish  as  they  are,  their 
readability  depends  less  on  their  set- 
ting than  on  the  universality  of  the 
problems  they  discover.  Here,  too, 
are  stories  long  and  short,  on  love 
and  hate,  and  the  emotions  in  be- 
tween. The  last  story  in  the  book, 
"The  Paragon,"  is  also  nearly 
novella  length  and  a  memorable 
family  and  mother-son  saga. 

Knopf,  $3.50 

NON-FICTION 

American  Panorama,  edited  by  Eric 
Larrabee. 

Sometime  last  year  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  asked  Eric  Larrabee  to 
compile  a  critical  guide  to  the  350 
books  about  America  which  it  had 
chosen  to  send  to  libraries  abroad 
as  illustrative  of  American  life  and 
literature.  In  this  one  volume  are 
"profiles"  of  the  books  by  fifteen 
distinguished  critics,  representing 
all  shades  of  lively  opinion— Jacques 
Barzun,  Lyman  Bryson,  Carl  Carmer, 
Clifton  Fadiman,  Cary  Grayson, 
Frank  E.  Hill,  John  A.  Kouwen- 
hoven,  Eric  Larrabee,  Russell  Lynes, 
Elting  E.  Morison,  Paul  Pickrel, 
John  Andrew  Rice,  Lionel  and 
Diana  Trilling,  Mark  Van  Doren. 
The  books  they  review  range  from 
Little  Women  to  Look  Homeward 
Angel,  from  the  works  of  Thoreau 
to  The  Lonely  Crowd,  from  The  Up- 
rooted to  The  Theory  of  the  Leisure 
Class— fiction,  non-fiction,  poetry, 
biography,  sociology,  philosophy, 
humor.  And  there  is  a  thought-pro- 
voking introduction  by  the  editor, 
who  explains  toward  what  end  the 
books  were  chosen  and  what,  in  his 
opinion,  the  collection  seems  to  in- 
dicate about  American  culture.  A 
must  for  every  library,  public  or 
private. 

New  York  University,  S4.95 

Get  Away  From  Me  with  Those 
Christmas  Gifts  and  Other  Reac- 
tions, by  Sylvia  Wright.  Illustra- 
tions by  Sheila  Greenwald. 

If  Harper's  readers  are  put  off  a 
little  by  this  title,  we  must  take  part 
of  the  blame.  We  published  the 
original  essay— and  have  published 
at  least  ten  of  the  others  included 
here— and  delicious  and  hilarious 
they  were  too.  Now  under  the  same 


somewhat  unwieldy  heading  are  col-  ' 
lected  some  two  dozen  reflections 
on  herself,  humanity  in  general,  va- 
rious literary  subjects,  housekeeping, 
and  the  mores  of  our  times.  I  who 
have  read  most  of  these  confections 
before,  picked  up  the  galleys  and 
was  at  once  convulsed  and  finally 1 
had  to  put  them  aside  as  not  suitable 
for  office  reading.   This  woman  is 
not  only  a  wizard  with  words,  but 
she  has  an  eye  that  sees  everything 
and  her  wry  comprehension  of  hu- ; 
man  foibles  is  as  deliciously  sharp 
as  it  is  unobtrusively  compassion- 
ate. Since  she  writes  so  feelingly  of1 
food  and  drink  perhaps  it's  fair  to 
say  that  though  she  offers  her  work, 
in  a  casual,  offhand  way,  as  one 
would  offer  beer,  after  the  first  taste 
you  know  that  what  you  have  is 
vintage  champagne. 

McGraw-Hill,  S3.75 

Subways  Are  for  Sleeping,  by  Ed- 
mund G.  Love. 

The  title  story  in  this  collection 
of  pieces  also  appeared  in  our  pages 
—the  experiences  of  a  man  who 
lived  for  months  in  the  subways, 
subsisting  on  almost  no  money  at 
all.  Here  he  describes  other  dere- 
licts of  the  city— a  man  who  stole 
bums  from  the  police  to  save  them 
from  jail;  another  who  built  a  for- 
tune on  a  park  bench;  a  woman  who 
took  off  her  clothes  to  escape  evic- 
tion. Mr.  Love  writes  of  these  peo- 
ple so  that  their  lives,  while  you 
read,  have  the  reality  and  tension 
of  a  nightmare.  But  as  with  a  night* 
mare,  when  you  are  a  little  removed 
from  them,  distortion  sets  in  and 
you  can't  be  quite  sure  where  reality 
stops  and  imagination  begins. 

Harcourt,  Brace,  S3. 75 

Rand  McNally  Atlas  of  World  His- 
tory, edited  by  Robert  R.  Palmer. 

The  publishers  tell  us  that  this 
is  the  first  time  an  historical  atlas 
has  been  compiled  to  include  text 
(60,000  words)  and  maps  to  "provide 
a  continuous  story  of  the  march  of 
civilization."  It  is  the  work  of  seven 
scholars,  specialists  in  their  fields, 
from  as  many  universities.  It  con- 
tains 96  pages  of  color  maps,  36  of 
black  and  white.  It  begins  at  100,000 
b.c.  and  comes  up  to  August  1957. 
It  presents— graphically— important 
social  and  cultural  changes  in  world 
history.   It  is  not  an  enormous  oi 
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BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

unmanageable  book.  Its  simple 
format  is  something  between  a  text- 
book and  an  encyclopedia  but  more 
pleasing  than  either;  the  maps  are 
beautifully  clear  and  uncluttered; 
and  the  information  though  com- 
pact, is  also  clear  and  easy  to  read. 
The  specialists  compiling  the  vol- 
ume are  (in  addition  to  Professor 
Palmer):  Tom  B.  Jones,  Sidney 
Painter,  Charles  Jelavich,  Charles  E. 
Nowell,  John  W.  Caughey,  and 
Knight  Biggerstaff. 

Rand  McNally,  $6.95 

The  World  of  John  McNulty. 

"It  is  true  that  the  world  of  John 
McNulty  bordered  on  Oz  and 
Wonderland,"  writes  his  friend 
James  Thurber  in  the  foreword  to 
this  volume,  "but  it  consisted  main- 
ly of  Ireland,  New  York's  Third 
Avenue,  the  city  rooms  of  American 
newspapers,  and  the  race  tracks  of 
the  world."  Except  for  the  city 
rooms,  all  of  these  regions— and 
some  enchanting  borderlands— are 
well  represented  in  this  collection 
which  includes  most  of  the  stories 
from  Thifd  Avenue,  New  York;  A 
Man  Gets  Around;  My  Son  Johnny; 
and  some  twenty  others  which  never 
appeared  in  book  form  before. 
McNulty  fans  will  need  no  further 
recommendation.  Readers  who  do 
not  know  his  work  couldn't  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  make  up  their 
lack. 

Doubleday,  $4.50 

FORECAST 

Book  Club  Choices,  1958. 

The  Reader's  Digest  Book  Club 
has  chosen  Pantheon's  Sharks  and 
Little  Fish,  a  great  story  of  naval 
warfare  of  World  War  II  told  from 
the  German  side  by  Wolfgang  Ott. 
The  novel  will  be  published  on 
January  16.  Random  House  has  an- 
nounced the  postponement  of  Henry 
Beetle  Hough's  novel,  The  New 
England  Story  because  it  has  been 
selected  as  the  January  choice  of  the 
Literary  Guild;  and  St.  Martin's 
Press  has  postponed  Robert  Traver's 
Anatomy  of  Murder,  a  novel  telling 
a  lawyer's  story  of  defending  an 
army  captain  who  killed  a  man  who 
attacked  his  wife.  It  is  being  held 
until  next  year  because  it  has  been 
chosen  as  a  reserve  selection  of  the 
Book  of  the  Month. 


David 
Livingstone 


HIS  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

By  GEORGE  SEAVER 

Author  of  Albert  Schweitzer, 
The  Man  and  His  Mind 

A  monumental  biography  of  the 
man  whose  character  still  looms 
over  the  African  continent  —  a 
flesh-and-blood  re-creation,  based 
on  vital,  newly  released  journals 
and  letters,  of  the  personality 
who  was  at  once  a  medical  mis- 
sionary, crusader  against  the 
slave  trade,  linguist,  geographer, 
explorer,  and  naturalist.  $6.95 


A  Scientist  Looks  at  Religion 

JULIAN  HUXLEY 

Religion  Without 
Revelation 

The  noted  scientist,  Julian  Hux- 
ley, explores  the  question  of  the 
scientific  method  and  its  applica- 
tion to  religious  experience. 
Boldly  he  outlines  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  the  universe  that 
will  square  with  the  facts  of 
knowledge,  be  relevant  to  the 
problem  of  human  destiny  and 
yield  to  the  new  demands  of  the 
future.  In  it  he  updates  his  orig- 
inal classic  statement  of  the  hu- 
manistic faith.  $4.00 


Alcoholics 
Anonymous 
Conies  of  Age 

By  a  Co-Founder  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  book 
form,  is  the  inside  history  of 
A. A.  —  how  it  began,  how  it 
discovered  the  means  and  ap- 
plied the  principles  which  have 
helped  so  many  alcoholics 
throughout  the  world  —  told  in 
graphic  style,  aided  by  commen- 
taries by  eminent  men  who  write 
of  their  association  with  A. A., 
the  part  they  played  in  its  devel- 
opment, and  their  views  of  what 
the  future  holds  for  this  society. 

$4.00 


At  your  bookseller 
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If  you  are  interested  in 

CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 

...  or  would  like 
to  learn  about  it  — 

Enjoy  finest  Contemporary  music  at  its 
high-fidelity  best  .  .  .  brilliantly  played  by 
one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  symphony 
orchestras  .  .  .  flawlessly  recorded  by 
Columbia  Masterworks  .  .  .  and  interpreted 
as  the  composer  intended. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  possess  exclu- 
sive FIRST  EDITION  RECORDS — first  record- 
ings of  newly  commissioned  works  by  lead- 
ing composers,  played  superbly  by  the 
renowned 

LOUISVILLE  ORCHESTRA 
Robert  Whitney,  Conductor 

These  "collector's  item"  recordings  are  avail- 
able for  a  limited  time,  from  the  Society 
only.  They  are  a  priceless  collection  of  new, 
exciting  music  .  .  .  the  finest  expressions  of 
living  composers  the  world  over. 

"Splendid  sound". 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

"•••a  service  to  music  unequalled". 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

"...  the  reproduction  is  a  model  of 
clarity".  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

"...  recording  and  performances, 
excellent".  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

"...  quality  higher  than  critics 

dared  hope".  Time  Magazine 

In  addition  to  their  musical  brilliance  and 
technical  perfection,  First  Edition  Records 
give  you  the  satisfaction  of  establishing 
yourself  as  a  patron  of  today's  finest  music. 
The  Louisville  Philharmonic  Society  is  a 
non-profit  organization  .  .  .  income  from 
record  sales  is  used  in  the  commissioning  of 
still  further  works. 

•  •    TRY  THEM — NO  OBLIGATION!    *  # 

LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 
Dept.  H-8.  830  S.  Fourth  St.,  Louisville  3.  Ky. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  First  Edition  Records 
(12",  LP,  two  sides)  and  ship  me  the  current  release, 
at  the  subscription  price  of  $1.98,  postage  prepaid. 

I  understand  that,  if  I  am  dissatisfied  in  any  way,  I 
may  cancel  this  subscription  within  30  days,  and  keep 
the  record,  without  cost.  Otherwise  you  may  continue 
to  send  me  future  releases  (one  every  two  months,  at 
$1.98  each)   until  I  cancel  my  subscription. 

I  also  understand  that  this  subscription  entitles 
me  to  buy  previous  issues,  if  I  wish  them,  at  $6.95 
each  instead  of  $7.95. 

Name  .  

Address  

City  State  


the  ^RECORDINGS 

Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


USES   OF   THE   SPOKEN  WORD 


Judith  Anderson  reading  the  Psalms  and 
the  Tale  of  David.  Caedmon  TC  1053. 

Judith  Anderson  reading  the  Book  of 
Judith.  Claire  Bloom  reading  the  Book 
of  Ruth.  Caedmon  TC  1052. 

What  stupendous  out-loud  literature 
the  Old  Testament  makes!  Hearing 
these,  you  will  be  struck  by  the  artificial- 
ity of  our  latter-day  Biblical  small  print 
and  our  vaunted  Bible-readi7ig  —  the 
Bible  should  be  heard,  as  it  was  so  over- 
whelmingly intended  to  be;  there  is  no 
literature  that  responds  better  to  the 
spoken  word. 

Ordinarily  the  Bible  is  read  by  pro- 
fessional preachers;  these  readings  are  by 
actors  and  may  on  that  account  bother 
some.  No  one  with  an  ear  for  beauty 
ol  language  will  be  bothered  for  long. 
Anderson's  somewhat  stagy  style,  deep- 
voiced  and  dramatic,  nevertheless  is  mar- 
velously  suited  to  the  epic  emotions  of 
these  great  stories  though  somewhat  less 
suited  to  the  Psalms,  which  she  makes  a 
bit  sententious.  The  story  of  Judith  is 
overpowering;  the  David  passages  are 
almost  as  good. 

Claire  Bloom  is  sincere  but  less  effec- 
tive, mainly  because  of  the  common 
British  mannerism  of  "punching"  the 
first  words  of  each  sentence,  then  drop- 
ping off  in  volume  and  pitch.  The  mike 
will  not  stand  for  such  treatment  and  so 
she  is  distorted.  But  the  story  is  con- 
vincing, all  the  same. 


Ecclesiastes.  Read  by  James  Mason. 
Caedmon  TC  1070. 

The  long,  wise,  disillusioned  philosophize 
ings  of  the  Preacher  who  says  that  all  is 
vanity,  and  yet  manages  not  to  be 
defeatist,  are  spread  forth  here  in  a 
homespun  style,  too  much  on  the  acting 
side  for  my  taste.  Mason  is  the  Preacher, 
even  to  sighs  and  that  tired  feeling.  The 
strength  of  the  great  lines  is  there,  just 
the  same,  the  words  clearly  spoken  and 
easily  understood. 

The  Uses  of  History.  Our  Heritage  of 
History.  Lectures  by  Prof.  Preston  Slos- 
son,  Univ.  of  Michigan.  Westminster 
Spoken  Arts  702. 

Recorded  nostalgia— that  is  what  this 
ingenious  new  series  will  be  for  anybody 
who  has  been  to  college!  The  West- 
minster Distinguished  Teachers  series 
puts  down  some  of  the  well-known  per- 
formers in  that  highly  specialized  art, 
college  lecturing,  and  if  this  is  a  sample 
I  am  enthusiastic. 

Here  is  the  dry,  precise,  yet  folksy 
style  of  the  successful  professor,  the 
twangy,  tweedy  voice,  the  well-calcu- 
lated (and  well-used)  laugh  provokers, 
the  sardonic  friendliness,  just  aloof 
enough  for  dignity,  the  deliberate  dic- 
tion (to  allow  time  for  note-taking) , 
the  brilliant  display  of  knowledge,  and 
the  slightly  condescending  homey  illus- 
tration here  and  there— in  fact  I  can  see 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  . 


Some  Recent  Audio  Books 


Audio  Books  play  at  16  rpm  turnta- 
ble speed  (which  most  new  changers 
have)  ;  the  records  are  like  45s  but  run 
almost  an  hour  apiece,  for  $1,  at  so-so 
quality  and  enormous  space  saving. 

Stephen  Crane:  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage.  Complete.  Robert  Ryan.  GL- 

609  (6). 

Kipling:  Just  So  Stories.  Complete,  with 
illustrations.  Gene  Lockhart.  C-308  (5)  . 


The  Audio  Book  of  Great  Essays.  Mar- 
vin Miller.  GL-608  (8) .  (About  7  hrs.) 

The  Basic  Writings  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.   Lew  Ayres.   GL-606  (5). 

Complete  Sonnets  of  William  Shake- 
speare. Ronald  Colman.  GL-607  (3) . 

Stevenson:  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Complete.  Gent 
Lockhart.   GL  605  (4). 


(Tola!  playing  time  of  the  above,  roughly  24  hours!) 


The  Super  Magnasonic,  Top  and  front  gliding  panels 
conceal  controls  and  changer. 


fgfm 

The  Cosmopolitan  24-inch*,  High  Fidelity 
Television  with  concealed  top  control. 


There's  a  new  world  of  enjoyment  for  you 
in  the  realism  of  Magnavox  High  Fidelity 

Let  Magnavox  True  High  Fidelity  fill  your  home  with  the  glow  of  beautiful  music,  superbly 
re-created  with  all  the  excitement,  color  and  realism  of  the  original  performance.  In  television, 
too,  Magnavox  High  Fidelity  adds  more  pleasure  to  programs  through  a  magnificent  sound 
system  to  match  the  finest  picture  in  TV. 

THE  SUPER  MAGNASONIC  gives  you  superior  performance  and  greater 
value  than  any  other  make.  Four  speakers,  15"  and  12"  bass,  5"  and  4" 
high  frequency;  20-watt  amplifier  and  precision  Magnavox  changer  with 
Diamond  Stylus.  Functional  styling,  gliding  panels  eliminate  doors,  lids  or 
drawers.  In  genuine  hand-rubbed  mahogany,  oak,  walnut,  cherry  or  ebony. 
Model  293C,  in  genuine  mahogany,  $259.50. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  with  three  high  fidelity  speakers,  10-watt  am- 
plifier, chromatic  optical  filter  and  other  exclusive  features.  In  your  choice 
of  genuine  hand -rubbed  mahogany,  oak,  walnut  or  cherry  as  shown,  $399.50. 

Magnavox  instruments  are  the  finest  money  can  buy  — and  they  cost  far 
less  than  you  may  think.  Sold  only  by  America's  finest  retailers,  Magnavox- 
selected  for  their  integrity  and  ability  to  serve  you.  *diagonal  measure. 


THE  MAGNASONIC  "310"  with  1 2'  and  two  5' speak- 
ers, 10-watt  amplifier,  precision  Magnavox  changer 
with  diamond  pick-up  and  many  of  the  other  features 
you  can  only  get  in  higher  priced  instruments.  Only 
$169.50  in  mahogany  finish. 


M 


mag  n  ificent 

ignavox 

high  fidelity  •  television  •  radio-phonographs 
The  Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


What  are  you  doing 
about  your 

WRITING 
TALENT  ? 

Thinking  about  being  a  writer 
=  wiil  never  make  you  one!  = 

You  can  become  a  successful 
writer  only  by  writing — steadily 
and  for  a  long  time,  in  spite  of 
discouragement. 

The  Magazine  Institute,  an 
organization  of  writers  and  edi- 
tors, offers  a  chance  to  write, 
under  the  patient  direction  of  a 
professional.  You  may  concen- 
trate on  fiction  or  non-fiction. 
You  are  offered  interesting  writ- 
ing jobs  to  do  and  encouraged 
to  complete  them  quickly.  You 
may  also  submit  original  work 
of  any  type.  Everything  you 
write  for  a  full  year  will  be  in- 
dividually criticized. 

The  Magazine  Institute  course 
is  no  hurry-up  course  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  teach 
you  a  few  tricks  that  will  make 
you  a  writer  overnight.  It  takes 
more  than  twelve  months  to 
complete  and  students  are  re- 
quired to  submit  written  work 
regularly. 

The  course  is  open  only  to 
qualified  students  who  possess 
some  natural  writing  ability. 

A  qualifying  Literary  Aptitude 
Test,  together  with  free  booklet 
listing  successful  graduates,  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  BELOW 

The  MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 
50  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  N.  Y.  20 

(Licensed  by  the  Staie  of  N.  Y.) 
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THE  MAGAZINE  INSTITUTE,  INC. 
Fifty  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  211-M 
Rockefeller  (  enter,  New  York  30,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  free  Literary  Aptitude  Test 
and  other  information  about  vour  training 
to 

Name   

Street  Address  

City  or  Town  Zone  .  .  .  .State  ...... 

(All  inquiries  confidential.  No  salesman  will  call) 


the  lecture  hall  and  the  crowd  of  casual, 
sophisticated  young  men  and  women, 
ready  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  So  beauti- 
fully is  this  presentation  tuned  to  an 
exact  academic  frequency  that  you  can 
even  date  it  in  the  college  year,  as  of 
that  first  breathless  week  when  the  big 
sticks  and  the  exam  schedules  are  tact- 
fully  muffled,  the  professorial  appeal  to 
Interest  and  Intellect  at  a  temporary 
maximum.  (It's  still  not  too  late  to 
change  courses.) 

What  I'm  getting  at,  I  guess,  is  that 
for  all  its  advanced  educational  status, 
as  of  the  catalogue  description,  college 
education  is  remarkably  schoolboyish. 
Definitely,  good  teaching  like  this  must 
appeal  straight  to  the  eighteen-year-old 
(as  the  ads  appeal  to  the  twelve-year- 
old),  to  the  raw,  wide-awake  simplicity 
of  the  child  carefully  dressed  up  in  its 
brand-new  grownup  intellectual  clothes. 
It  must  be  schoolboy  material,  too,  and 
that  is  what  these  lectures  are.  The 
whole  institution  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation is  in  them,  for  better  or  worse. 
They  might  pass  for  satire  if  they  weren't 
the  real  thing,  and  tops  of  their  kind. 

Leaves  of  Grass  Centennial,  Library  of 
Congress,  1955: 

Whitman  the  Man.  Gay  Wilson  Allen. 
P  LB. 

Whitman  the  Poet.  Mark  Van  Doren. 
P  L14. 

Whitman  the  Philosopher.  David  Dai- 
ches.  P  L15. 

Walt  Whitman  Speaks  For  Himself, 
Parts  I  and  II.  Read  by  Arnold  Moss 
P  L16,  L17. 

Five  LP  records  of  the  Leaves  of  Grass 
Centennial  exercises  of  1955  and  I  have 
just  belatedly  got  to  playing  through 
them— with  great  interest  and  some  reser- 
vations. 

Gay  Wilson  Allen's  "Whitman  the 
Man"  is  of  outstanding  recorded  inter- 
est, in  spite  of  a  voice  that  could  not  be 
less  suited  to  the  recorded  medium— a 
wiry  Western  cowboy  sound  that  tele 
scopes  words  into  jumbles!  Doesn't  mat- 
ter a  bit;  the  very  homeliness  of  his  style 
adds  force  to  a  remarkably  persuasive 
and  warm  picture  of  Whitman  as  a 
complex  personality,  full  of  egoism  and 
of  compassion,  showmanship  and  sincer- 
ity. Allen's  talk  is  clearly  aimed  beyond 
the  strictly  professional  area,  to  all  who 
have  intellectual  curiosity  and,  espe- 
cially, an  interest  in  the  working  of  great 
men,  as  persons.  Surely,  Whitman's  big, 
clumsy  genius  has  seldom  been  so  beauti- 
fully described,  in  both  its  sublime  and 
preposterous  moments. 

Mark  Van  Doren's  lecture  makes  a 
good  prelude  to  the  Allen;  it  is  not 
dramatic  and  not  convincingly  read,  but 
a  bit  of  extra  attention  brings  reward, 
for  this  is  a  quite  scathing  modern  criti- 


cism of  Whitman's  diffuse  poetic  inten- 
tions and  accomplishments  in  the  early; 
and  successive  later  editions  of  "Leaves 
<il  Grass"  which,  however,  ends  on  a  note 
of  sincere  praise  for  greatness. 

The  Daiches  lecture,  presented  in  aril 
agreeable  diction  with  a  bit  of  Scotch 
burr,  is  so  full  of  polysyllabic  philosoph- 
ical professionalism  that  I  had  to  give 
up  after  a  few  minutes.  Fine  for  the 
professionals  in  that  field.  Arnold  Moss's  t 
extensive  readings,  two  whole  LPs,  are 
not  to  my  taste,  overly  dramatic  and 
sententious;  but  tastes  differ. 

The  Library  of  Congress  recording  is 
no  better  than  it  has  been,  which  means 
decidedly  so-so.  Amateurish  sound  (even 
allowing  for  the  situation),  no  highs  and 
weak  sibilants,  some  distortion  and  con-l 
siderable  electrical  noise,  not  very  goodj 
plastic  surfaces.  Even  so,  the  material 
is  easily  intelligible;  Gay  Wilson  Allen'1! 
edgy  voice  comes  through  very  easily! 
though  Mark  Van  Doren's  gentler  tone:] 
have  a  cold-in-the-head  sound. 

Joyce:  Ulysses— Soliloquies  of  Molly  anc 
Leopold  Bloom.  Read  by  Siobhan  M 
Kenna  and  E.  G.  Marshall.  Caedmor 
TC  1063. 

It  is  wonderful  what  the  spoken  wor 
can  do  to  supplement,  interpret,  an 
enlarge  the  meaning  of  the  written  wor 
in  print.  "Ulysses"  is  hardly  a  play 
though  there  is  much  in  it  that  is,  so  t 
speak,  playworthy.  Not  the  least  ar 
these  monologues  which,  aside  fro 
their  once-controversial  content,  are 
challenge  to  the  interpretive  eye  and 
therefore,  to  the  speaking  voice,  which 
must  add  not  only  inflection  and  enii 
phasis  but  even  punctuation,  which  isl 
entirely  omitted  from  Molly's  stream! 
of  consciousness.  Moily's  soliloquy,  in 
bed  next  to  Bloom  asleep,  is  as  I  rememjj 
ber  entirely  in  one  "sentence"  for  dozens! 
of  pages. 

The  McKenna  reading,  I  would  say! 
provides  support  for  the  great  decision! 
that  allowed  this  book  to  be  published! 
in  the  United  States;  for.  though  by  ncl 
means  all  of  the  outspoken  passages  an 
included,  there  remain  all  that  woul 
not  be  distorted  by  the  public  sound  o 
a  speaking  voice  (Molly  was,  of  course 
thinking,  not  talking)  including  word; 
normally  evaded,  which  occur  here  wit 
the  utmost  in  simplicity  and  unsensaf 
tionalism.  Cuts.  I  would  say,  were  made 
as  much  with  space  limitations  in  mind 
as  with  any  sort  of  self-censorship. 

The  McKenna  frish  accent  is  appro 
priate  and  natural  to  the  part  and  hei 
low-toned,  close-up  reading  makes  fine 
use  of  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  mi- 
crophone technique,  one  not  often  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  feel  that  the  mike 
is  a  crass  degrader  of  the  stage  art.  Nol 
here.  Indeed,  this  particular  spoken  art 


In  Landmarks,  Stokowski  pre- 
sents new  recordings  of  his 
most  famous  interpretations. 
Works  by  Bach,  Sibelius, 
Strauss,  Debussy. 


Sensitive... 

Stirring... 

Exciting! 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  BOWL 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Here  are  four  overtures  whose 
melodic  excitement  has  made 
them  concert  favorites.  Felix 
Slatkin  with  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  Symphony. 


Tonal  masterpieces  by  the  two 
great  French  impressionists, 
sensitively  performed.  Erich 
Leinsdorf  conducts  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic.  . 


STARLIGHT 


jER  WAGNER  e««ctiW; 
HOLLYWOOD  BOWL 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ROGER  WAGNER  CHORALE 


FAMOUS  CHORUSES  FROM  THE  OPERA 


Roger  Wagner  conducts  his 
Chorale  and  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  Symphony  in  stirring 
choruses  from  Aida,  Carmen, 
other  famed  operas. 


Beethoven's  robust,  passionate 
Seventh  Symphony  findsjts 
perfect  interpreter  in  William 
Steinberg.  With  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony. 


It's  not  likely  you'll  see  such  heady  billing  on  the  boards  at  your  local  concert 
hall.  But  here,  it  applies.  Because  these  five  albums  offer  some  of  the  most 
sensitive,  stirring,  exciting  moments  in  music. 

In  all  else,  they  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  14  composers,  200  years 
of  musical  history,  and  5  conductors  can  be. 

This,  frankly,  is  music  to  hear  as 
the  spirit  moves  you.  And  Capitol's 
Full  Dimensional  Sound  brings  it  to 
you  with  all  its  intensity  intact. 
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"SNEAK-PREVIEW"  HI-FI  RECORD 
PROVES  YOU  CAN  MASTER  ANY 
LANGUAGE  THE  AMAZING 
BERLITZ  STORY-TELLING  WAY! 

In  3  Hours  You're  Speaking  Key 
Phrases  Like  a  Native  in  French, 
Spanish,  German  or  Italian  — 
without  boring  book  study! 

If  you  can  learn  to  sing  a  new,  popular  song 
after  hearing  it  a  few  times  .  .  .  then  you  can 
pick  up  a  second  language  "by  ear"  because  the 
unique,  new  Berlitz  story-telling  records  work 
the  same  way.  You  spin  the  record,  settle  back 
and  listen.  Suddenly,  you  understand  every 
word.  Next  thing  you  know,  you're  speaking 
fluently.  This  amazing  "listen  —  listen  —  talk" 
method  works  like  a  charm,  even  for  men  and 
women  who  couldn't  stand  boring,  tedious, 
"school"  methods. 

It's  so  easy  —  and  so  much  fun  —  it  doesn't 
seem  possible  you'll  start  rattling  off  a  second 
language  so  fast.  But  the  wonderful  Berlitz- 
copyrighted  concept  of  dramatizing  key  events 
and  real-life  situations  has  worked  for  thou- 
sands —  and  can  for  you  too.  Your  "sneak- 
preview"  33V6  r. p.m.  long-playing  record  will 
prove  it  in  just  3  hours  or  less.  Get  this  valuable 
record  for  just  lOf1  with  big  36-page  illustrated 
booklet  giving  all  the  facts.  Only  Berlitz  makes 
this  offer,  so  send  today.  Just  lfX1  with  name,  ad- 
dress and  language  of  your  choice  to  BERLITZ, 
Dept.  108,  630  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

' '  THE  SOUTHERN  HEM/SPHERE  ROUTE"  ' 


For  fascinating  sea  voyages  to  exotic 
lands. ..sail  under  the  Dutch  flag  between 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Mauritius, 
South  Africa  and  South  America. 

Three  splendid  passenger  liners  of  14,280  gross 
tons,  each  accommodating  104  voyagers  in  First 
Class,  provide  spacious  decks,  social  salons,  swim- 
ming pool.  An  expert  Dutch  supervisory  staff  as- 
sures flawless  service,  efficient  ship  operation, 
traditional  Dutch  cleanliness.  Dutch  chpfs  main- 
tain a  matchless  cuisine. 

Also  fortnightly  sailings  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  to  the  exciting  island  of  Bali. 
ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

ROYAL  INTEROCEAN  LINES 


THE    NEW  RECORDINGS 


NEW  YORK:  Holland-America  Line,- 


General  Passenger  Agents,  29  Broadway 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  Transpacific  Transportation  Co 
Pacific  Coast  Passenger  Agents,  351  California  St 
HONOLULU:  Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bishop  and  Merchant  Sts. 


would  not  be  possible  or  convincing  in 
,:n\  traditional  stage  form.  More  reason 
to  appreciate  the  new  area  of  commun- 
ication  we  have  in  the  LP  record. 

Leopold's  day-dreaming  soliloquy  on 
the  beach  seemed  to  me  lesser  stuff  than 
Molly's  to  begin  with,  and  the  reading 
here  is  for  my  ear  doubly  false;  first,  it 
was  done  independently  of  the  Molly 
production  by  a  non-Irish,  non-matched 
voice  hard  to  imagine  in  the  same  frame 
with  McKenna's,  as  one  must  try  to  do, 
and  secondly  it  has  a  professorial,  tweedy 
sound  that  I  simply  cannot  make  into 
my  own  private  image  of  the  Bloom  per- 
sonality. 

A  stunning  cover,  like  so  many  of 
Caedmon's,  blends  a  Miro  into  a  larger 
and  appropriate  composition. 

Incidentally,  this  disc  brings  up  the 
interesting  question  of  the  proper  and 
practical  degree  of  "decency"  applicable 
to  the  LP  record.  Our  standards  for 
other  media  differ  widely,  from  TV  and 
the  films  and  radio  to  the  opposite  pole 
on  the  legitimate  stage  and  in  printed 
literature.  Where  does  the  semi-private 
LP  record  fit  in? 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  well  formed 
moral  opinion  yet  on  the  subject  and 
I  know  nothing  of  possible  legal  prece- 
dent, but  I  can  imagine  some  interesting 
controversy  in  both  areas.  This  record 
is  certainly  not  fit  for  broadcast  as  cur- 
rent standards  go— why,  then,  is  it  fit  to 
come  out  of  the  same  radio-phonograph 
loudspeaker  via  a  record  player?  The 
right  of  choice  exists  in  both  cases.  And 
in  both,  the  hearing  is  in  private,  not 
public.  Is  our  present  conception  of 
radio  and  TV  as  "public"  quite  honest? 
Does  the  difference  between  "public" 
and  "private"  depend  in  effect  on  sheer 
numbers— and  is  censorship,  then,  deter- 
mined by  quantity  rather  than  quality? 
Evidently. 

But  is  not  this  in  itself  an  invasion  of 
the  individual's  rights  and  privacy— this 
pre  judging  of  what  is  suitable  to  our 
private  needs  by  the  arbitrary  law  of 
numbers?  Nice  points  for  argument  and 
you  can  start  a  good  one  with  "Ulysses" 
any  evening. 

T.  S.  Eliot  reads  his  Four  Quartets. 

Angel  45012. 

This  sounds  to  me  like  the  78  rpm  re- 
cording  that  was  issued  some  years  back, 
reissued  in  joined-up  LP  form.  The 
Eliot  voice  has  never  been  too  good  for 
hi-fi  with  its  gravelly  persuasiveness,  its 
bobbing  emphasis,  and  yet,  paradoxi- 
cally, it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  im- 
aginable in  terms  of  dramatic  power. 
Even  the  slightly  tired  sound,  the  odd 
mannerisms  of  pronunciation,  the 
slurred  T,  the  anglicized  Americanese, 
add  up  to  positive,  not  negative  values. 
The  recording  here  is  unobtrusively 


distorted,  with  a  modest  background 
hiss  occasionally  broken  as  (presumably) 
the  78  sides  are  joined.  For  hi  er  fi  in 
the  Eliot  voice,  see  the  Caedmon  cata- 
logue. 

Gertrude  Stein  Reads  from  her  Works. 

Caedmon  TC  1050. 

People  may  laugh— but  I  find  this  series 
of  short  readings,  from  low-fi  78  origi- 
nals of  the  1930s,  both  moving  and  very 
illuminating.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
though  Stein  didn't  write  grammar  she 
did  write  music,  in  terms  of  words.  I 
mean  that  quite  literally.  She  treats 
words,  groups  of  words,  ideas,  phrases, 
precisely  as  composers  treat  musical 
ideas.  She  repeats,  develops  them,  elab- 
orates on  their  sound  and  rhythm,  and 
on  their  suggestive  content.  There  is  no 
lack  of  ideas— merely  a  lack  of  conven- 
tional sentence  construction.  It  is  no 
lack,  really. 

You  may  laugh,  again,  when  I  sug-J 
gest  that  the  opening  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony  with  its  "fate"  (V-for- 
Victory)  motif  is  astonishingly  like  the 
structure  of  Stein's  "The  Making  of 
Americans,  Part  I"  with  its  theme  of 
Family  Living,  but  if  you  will  make  the 
comparison,  you  will  hear  for  yourself. 
Or  try  middle-period  Stravinsky;  sam- 
ple Picasso  in  the  same  time  with  his 
long  sequences  of  designs  based  on  a 
same  subject;  Stein  is  not  really  far  away 
from  either  of  them.  A  great  lady  and, 
like  other  strong  and  obstinate  indi- 
viduals of  the  sort,  already  showing  up 
as  a  pioneer,  if  only  in  our  own  not-so- 
happy  art  of  suggestion-by-non-grammar 
and  endless  repetition! 

For  best  listening,  turn  your  HIGHJ 
tone  control  up,  to  bolster  the  weak 
recorded  sibilants.  The  surface  noise  is 
low,  luckily. 

A  Round  of  Poems  Selected  from  "In- 
vitation to  Poetry."  Lloyd  Frankenberg. 

Columbia  ML  5148. 

The  second  Frankenberg  opus  for  Co- 1 
lumbia  based  on  a  printed  anthology, 
this  one  is  a  "round"  in  the  sense  of  a 
good  sampling  or  (as  Frankenberg  puts 
it)  a  three-way  get-together  of  poet, , 
reader,  and  listener.  From  Shakespeare 
to  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Dickinson, 
Donne,  Mother  Goose,  "Little  Mm 
grave,"  the  sampling  is  classic  and  com- 
fortably conservative.  The  Frankenberg 
reading,  somewhat  dry  in  tone,  is  ex- 
pert and  highly  intelligible,  somewhere 
in  between  the  professorial  and  the 
actor  approach.  In  a  few  items  he  is  dis- 
tinctly influenced  by  that  great  stylist. 
Dylan  Thomas,  and  to  no  great  harm 
either,  though  I'd  say  the  two  were 
worlds  apart.  Clear,  close-up  recording 
without  room-sound. 


Chinchilla  Wrap  by  Revillon  ■  New  York  •  Paris 


Iter  Dinner-a  DRAM*  of  DRAMBUIE 

the  cordial  with  the  Scotch  whisky  base 


80  PROOF 


Ha  luxurious  after-dinner  adventure, 
Bp's  nothing  like  a  dram  of  Drambuie. 
Be  with  a  base  of  finest  Scotch  whisky, 
hnbuie  is  truly  a  whiff  of  the  heather, 
fcjexquisite  aroma  and  unique  dry  flavour. 

r hbuie  was  the  personal  liqueur  of 
'i\:e  Charles  Edward  and  has  been  made 


in  Scotland  since  1745  from  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie's  secret  recipe.  For  more  than  200 
years  it  has  delighted  discriminating  pal- 
ates the  world  over. 

Enjoy  Drambuie  in  the  traditional  cordial 
glass  or  on  the  rocks — with  twist  of  lemon 
peel  if  desired. 


jam — A  small  drink.  When  the  drink  is  Drambuie,  a  luxurious  after-dinner  adventure. 

lUTED  BY  W.  A.  TAYLOR  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.    •    Sole  Distributors  for  the  U.S.A. 
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DEWAR'S 

White  Label" 

and  ANCESTOR 

SCOTCH  WHISKIES 


Famed  are  the  clans  of  Scotland 
. . .  their  colorful  tartans  worn  in 
glory  through  the  centuries. 
Famous,  too,  is  Dewar's  White  Label 
and  Ancestor,  forever  and  always 
a  wee  bit  o'  Scotland  in  a  bottle! 


Both  86.8  Proof  Blended  Scotch  Whisky  ©  Schenley  Import  Corp.,  N.  Y. 


-  ■  1  u  ■■■■      '  ■  •  !¥>'  • 


DECEMBER  1957   ►   SIXTY  CENTS 
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Beginning  the 
extraordinary  chronicle  of . 


%:'J'. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE 
LUCKY  DRAGON 


Catastrophe  fell  from  the  skies  over 
the  Bikini  Atoll  on  a  tiny  fishing  ship 
. . .  with  effects  that  may  determine 
the  future  of  mankind. . . . 

by  Ralph  E.  Lapp 


«•  *  .* 


*^  Power  Struggle  on  the 
Canadian  Border 

*    Richard  L.  Neuberger 


Vermont:  Where  Are 
All  Those  Yankees? 

Miriam  Chapin 


*  Your  Child  Can  Sing 

Elsa  B.  Ruedebush 


not  a  care  in  the  world 


You  get  a  lot  more  than  warmth  when  you  use  natural  gas. 

You  relax  in  the  confident  knowledge  that  come  what  may . . . 

snow,  wind,  high  water ...  gas  always  gets  through. 

No  storage,  no  delivery  problems ...  no  ashes,  no  soot. 

Nature  made  it  clean  and  even-burning  as  sunlight. 

And  the  modern  pipeline  brings  it  to  you  as  quietly 
and  surely  as  night  itself. 


TENNESSEE  GAS 


TRANSMISSION    COM  PAN  Y 

AMERICA'S  LEADING  TRANSPORTER  OF   NATURAL  GAS 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 


SANTA'S  HELPERS.  Telephone  operators  Carolyn  M.  Kraatz  and  Arlene  P.  Halgin,  of  New  York  City,  symbolize  the  country-wide  spirit  of  Christmas  giving. 


Telephone  Folks  Will  Play  Santa 
for  Thousands  of  Kids 


As  you  read  this,  telephone  operators  all 
over  the  country  are  dressing  thousands  of 
dolls  for  distribution  to  children's  homes 
and  hospitals  at  Christmas. 

Throughout  the  Bell  System,  thousands 
of  other  telephone  men  and  women  are  col- 


lecting food,  candy,  toys  and  dollars  for  those 
less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

It's  a  telephone  tradition— and  a  natural 
one.  The  spirit  of  service  and  the  spirit  of 
Christinas  are  close  together.  And  telephone 
folks  try  to  be  good  citizens  all  year  'round. 


Working  iogeiher  to  bring  people  together  ...BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM     J  M3±  )j 
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You  may  often  have  considered  joining  the  Book-OF-THE-Month  Club  and 
now  is  a  particularly  advantageous  time.  For  you  can 
begin  with  one  of  the  most  highly  praised  novels  in  many 
years  ...  By  Love  Possessed,  by  JAMES  Gould  cozzens 
...  or  with  any  of  the  other  books  listed  in  the  coupon. 


Special  price(fo  members  only)  $3.95 


ANY  ONE  OF  THESE 

Given  to  you 


THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY     2515  pages  .  "The  best  English 

dictionary  of  its  size"— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  RETAIL  PRICE  $25.00 
THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Compiled  at  Columbia  University  •  2302  pages  RETAIL  PRICE  $35.00 
CHURCHILL'S  THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR   All  six  volumes  of  Sir  Winston's 

epic  history  RETAIL  PRICE  (if  bought  separately)  $39.00 

SANDBURG'S  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— THE  WAR  YEARS 

In  four  volumes  RETAIL  PRICE  $36.00 

THE  WORLD  OF  MATHEMATICS  Four  volumes,  boxed  R  ETA  I L  price  $20.00 
THE  OXFORD  REFERENCE  LIBRARY  Four  vols  retail  prices  total$27.25 


WITH  THE  FIRST  BOOK  YOU  BUY  AS  A  MEMBER  IF  YOU  AGREE 
TO  BUY  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS  DURING  THE  NEXT  YEAR 

GOOD  SENSE— A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION:  There  are  at  least  three 
oenefits  of  membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  that  are  be- 
ond  question.  First,  you  get  the  books  you  want  to  read  instead  of 
nissing  them  through  overbusyness  or  procrastination— books  such 
ss  By  Love  Possessed  by  James  Gould  Cozzens,  and  other  examples 
listed  in  the  coupon.  Second,  you  pay  an  average  of  20%  less  for 
them  than  otherwise.  Third,  you  share  in  more  than  $13,000,000 
worth  of  free  books  (retail  value)  now  distributed  annually  as 
Book-Dividends.  This  offer  really  represents  "advanced"  Book-Divi- 
dends earned  by  the  purchase  of  the  books  you  engage  to  buy  later. 

3^  The  books  you  agree  to  buy  later  can  be  chosen  from  at  least  100 
Club  Selections  and  Alternates  made  available  during  the  year. 

^  Each  month  you  receive  a  full  and  careful  report  about  the  next 
Book-of-the-Month.  If  you  judge  it  is  a  book  you  would  not  enjoy,  you  may 
send  back  a  form  (always  provided)  specifying  some  other  book.  Or  you 
■may  simply  say,  "Send  me  nothing." 

o|c  If  you  continue  after  this  trial,  you  will  receive  a  Book-Dividend, 
avera'ging  almost  $7  in  retail  value,  with  every  second  book  you  buy. 

^  Immediate  acceptance  is  advisable  if  you  are  interested  in  any 
particular  set  or  volume. 


BEGIN  MEMBERSHIP  WITH  ANY  OF  THESE  BOOKS 


I — I  BY  LOVE  POSSESSED 

I  I  by  James  Gould  Cozzens 

□ Price  (to  members  only)  $3.95 

THE  NEW  CLASS  by  Mllovan  Djilas  $3.91 

I    1  THE  SCAPEGOAT 

' — 1  by  Daphne  du  Maurier  S3. 95 

|    |  THE  FBI  STORY    by  Don  Whitehead  Si-95 

□ 


LETTER  FROM  PEKING 

by  Pearl  S.  Buck  $3.75 

□ THIS  HALLOWED  GROUND 
by  Brace  Catton 
Price  (to  members  only)    Si. 25 
THE  LAST  ANGRY  MAN  by  Gerald  Green 
Price  (to  members  only)  S3. 95 


□ 


□ THE  NUN'S  STORY       by  Kathryn  Hulme 
Price  (to  members  only)  S3. 75 

□ THE  DURABLE  FIRE  bv  Howard  Swiggett 
Price  f(o  members  only)  SS.75 

□ THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  OLD  ORDER 
by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr. 
Price  (to  members  only)  Si. 50 

I    I  THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE 

1 — '  by  Arthur  Bryan! 

Price  (to  members  only)  SU.50 

j    |  OPERATION  SEA  LION    by  Peter  Fleming 

Price  (to  members  only)  Si. 25 
(    I  PROFILES  IN  COURAGE 

1 — 1  by  John  F.  Kennedy  S3.50 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.,  345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y.  A312 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club*  and  send,  free, 
the  work  I  have  indicated  below  with  the  purchase  of  my  first  selection,  indicated 
above.  I  agree  to  purchase  at  least  five  additional  monthly  Selections  -or  Alter- 
nates— during  the  first  year  I  am  a  member.  Thereafter  I  need  buy  only  four 
such  books  in  any  twelve-month  period  to  maintain  membership.  I  have  the 
right  to  cancel  my  membership  any  time  after  buying  six  Club  choices.  After 
my  sixth  purchase,  if  I  continue,  I  am  to  receive  a  Book-Dividend*  with  every 
second  Selection — or  Alternate— I  buy.  (A  small  charge  is  added  to  cover  postage 
and  mailing  expenses.) 

PLEASE  NOTE:  A  "Double  Selection" — or  a  set  of  books  offered  to  mem- 
bers at  a  special  combined  price — is  counted  as  a  sinnle  book  in  reckon- 
ing Book-Dividend  credit,  and  in  fulfilling  the  membership  obligation. 
PLEASE  SEND  ME,  WITH  MY  FIRST  PURCHASE  SPECIFIED  ABOVE 


(Choose  one  of  the  reference  vorks  or  sets  illustrated  above) 


AfiSS  ) 

Address.. 


(Please  print  plainly) 


City  Zone  No  . 


..State.. 


Books  for  Canadl 

Toronto  duty  tree. 


in  members 
and  may  li 


are  priced  slightly  higher, 
•  paid  for  In  either  U.S.  or 


shipped  from 
idlan  currency. 


'Trademark  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  in  Canada 


LETTERS 


Wanted:  Men 

To  the  Editors: 

1  do  not  know  when  I  have  read  a 
more  concrete,  to-the-point.  and  prac- 
tical article  about  important  matters 
than  Leo  Rosten's  "Wanted:  Men"  [The 
Easy  Chair,  October].  What  a  relief  to 
get  away  from  the  undoubtedly  well 
meant,  but  platitudinous  advice  to  the 
TV  industry  that  it  use  more  of  its 
potential  to  "do  good."  As  for  the  men 
to  whom  Mr.  Rosten  offered  his  very 
"strong"  material,  they  seem  a  bit  long 
on  public  relations  and  a  bit  short  on 
genuine  respect  for  what  people  can 
handle.  Patrick  J.  Henry,  S.J. 

Loyola  University 
Chicago,  111. 

.  .  .  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Rosten  did 
not  foresee  the  refusals  he  encountered. 

The  stories  make  good  reading.  .  .  . 
That  is  not  to  say  they  would  make 
good  television.  I  speak  only  of  the  dra- 
matic quality  of  the  stories.  All  of  them 
deal  with  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
and  with  the  singular  individual  who 
protests  this  cruelty  and  "does  some- 
thing about  it."  This  is  a  noble  theme, 
but  the  moral  obtrudes  and  this  rather 
dulls  the  dramatic  development.  Hoav- 
ever,  this  is  merely  personal  opinion. 

What  is  not  personal  opinion,  though, 
what  is  based  on  long  experience  in  the 
field,  tells  me  that  Mr.  Rosten's  mate- 
rial (apart  from  the  possible  dramatic 
value)  would  never  get  on  television. 

These  stories  would  make  the  viewer 
feel  uncomfortable.  .  .  .  Now  is  the 
time  to  ask  why  the  TV  viewer  should 
not  be  made  to  feel  uncomfortable? 
Here  lies  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Busi- 
ness controls  TV.  And  business  pours 
out  millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the  cus- 
tomer happy.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Rosten  writes:  "If  I  were  an  ad- 
vertiser. I  would  launch  a  crusade  to 
try  to  get  the  men  who  run  television 
to  act  like  men.  I  would  only  want  re- 
sponsibility for  the  commercials."  Of 
course  if  Mr.  Rosten  were  an  advertiser 
he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
would  do  what  every  other  advertiser 
does,  that  is  if  he  wishes  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness—he would  cater  to  the  anxieties  and 
prejudices  and  whims  of  the  viewer. 

But  who  is  going  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion:  how  did  business  get  into  the  TV 
and  radio  saddle  in  the  first  place? 

ESTELLE  Ml  NDFLSOHN 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Leo  Rosten's  article  infers  that  tele- 
vision  networks  and  sponsors  of  televi- 
sion programs  are  so  fearful  of  criticism 
that  only  safe  and  innocuous  story  lines 
are  used.  Because  my  department  in  its 
function  of  interpreting  and  implement- 
ing network  policies  has  a  broad  per- 
spective of  the  matter  of  "acceptability" 
.  .  .  I  feel  that  I  must  take  vigorous 
exception.  .  .  . 

CBS  Television  has  in  the  past  and 
continues  to  present  on  sponsored  pro- 
grams dramatizations  dealing  with  most 
of  the  subjects  cited  as  unacceptable 
.  .  .  by  Mr.  Rosten.  .  .  . 

Here  are  examples  of  fairly  recent 
sponsored  dramatic  programs  dealing 
with  the  categories  Mr.  Rosten  lists: 

Racial,  Religious,  Social  Intolerance 

Studio  One: 

"Thunder  on  Sycamore  Street" 
"Dominique" 

"The   Hollywood  Complex" 

"Walk  Down  the  Hill" 
Playhouse  90: 

"The  Family  Nobody  Wanted" 
U.S.  Steel  Hour: 

"Noon  on  Doomsday" 

Unfavorable  Portrayal  of  Law 
Enforcement  Officers 

Studio  One: 

"The  Defender"  (2  parts) 

"The  Arena" 
Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents: 

"The  Hands  of  Mr.  Ottermole" 

Controversial  Army  Themes 

Studio  One: 

"The  Furlough" 

"The  Star  Spangled  Soldier" 

"Fair  Play" 

At  this  moment  we  are  scheduling  a 
mercy  killing  theme  on  Studio  One. 

The  above,  of  course,  are  just  a  few 
examples. 

I  am  not  denying  the  authenticity  of 
Mr.  Rosten's  study,  but  I  certainly  feel 
he  hasn't  explored  the  whole  dimen- 
sion of  television  broadcasting  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  point  he  has  raised. 

Herbert  A.  Carlborg 
Director  of  Editing 
CBS  Television,  N.  Y. 

Unending  Bonanza 

To  the  Editors: 

Since  reading  the  delightful  "Great 
Coupon  Bonanza"  by  Peter  Margolies 
[October]  I  have  switched  to  Safeway 


Stores  and  from  cash  to  coupons  which  I 
had  accumulated  in  my  drawers  for  1 
years,  unnecessarily  waiting  for  the  I 
merchandise  indicated  on  the  coupons. 

I  have  informed  my  friends  about 
this  and  my  skeptical  ones  are  now  pro- 
viding me  with  sufficient  usable  coupons 
to  make  a  good  dent  in  my  food  budget. 
If  I  can  find  a  few  more  skeptical  souls 
I  will  be  on  my  way  to  complete  finan- 
cial independence,  at  least  as  far  as  my 
culinary  needs  are  concerned.  .  .  . 

You  got  any  loose  coupons  you  can 
spare?  Walter  Gerstel 

Berkeley,  Calif, 

.  .  .  How  did  "The  Great  Coupon  Bo- 
nanza" get  printed  in  Harper's  and 
worse  still,  featured  there? 

.  .  .  Can  you  imagine  using  vour 
wits  and  your  wile's  wits  and  your  chil- 
dren's and  your  neighbors'  to  run  till 
panting  for  days  and  days  with  no 
thought  but  to  cheat  a  company  out  of 
the  food  they  produce?  .  .  . 

How  long  could  any  honest  business, 
such  as  Swift  &:  Co.,  who  proffered  the 
coupons  he  used,  stay  in  business  if  all 
people  set  out  en  masse  to  cheat  in  or- 
ganized fashion  as  did  he  and  his  fam- 
ily? It  would  wreck  our  country.  Na- 
tional economy  would  be  gone.  .  .  . 

Ruth  F.  Parmelee 
E.  Grand  Rapids,'  Mich. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Margolies  says  there  were 
rumors  of  conflict  between  Swift  and 
Safeway.  He  says  nothing  about  what, 
it  seems  probable,  was  going  on  between 
the  Madison  Avenue  media  man  and  his 
client.  .  .  . 

Virginia  Fanning 
Glencoe,  111. 

Poetry  &  Theology 

To  the  Editors: 

Praise  God!  You  finally  got  around 
to  printing  a  poem  written  in  the  word- 
age,  sense,  and  spirit  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Phyllis  McGinley's  "The  Theology  of 
Jonathan  Edwards"  [October]  is  a 
honey.  E.  A.  Andrews 

Signal  Mountain.  Tenn. 

I  wish  to  object  to  Phyllis  McGinley's 
poem  because  it  perpetuates  a  thread- 
bare stereotvpc  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished theologian  as  a  scare-monger. 
As  Perry  Miller's  book  makes  clear.  Ed- 
wards possessed  a  first-rate  and  creative 
philosophical  and  theological  mind.  Rc- 
vivalistic  exploitation  ol  the  terror  ami- 
cus was  but  one  phase  of  his  theological 
work.  The  late  Dean  Sperry  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School  used  to  comment  that 
of  America's  theologians  only  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  could  approach  Edwards  in 
influencing  European  religious  thought. 


EXCLUSIVE  WITH  THE  CARS  OF  THE  /^O/W/A/Z/D  l_OOK_ 


TORSION-AIRE  RIDE... 


the  only  completely  controlled  suspension  system  — and  at  no  extra  cost! 


When  you  first  drive  a  Forivard  Look  car, 
iyou're  in  for  the  surprise — and  ride — of 
fyour  life.  Such  constant,  utter  control 
I  you've  never  experienced  before.  From 
I  !he  moment  you  take  off,  you're  the  boss, 
i  Bumps  .  .  .  curves  .  .  .  quick-stops  .  .  . 
ill  are  ironed  out,  as  you  experience  a 
degree  of  unmatched  riding  comfort. 


What  is  Torsion-Aire?  It's  more  than  just 
new  springs.  It's  a  scientifically  balanced 
total  levelling  system.  Torsion-bars  .  .  . 
shock  absorbers  .  .  .  levelizer  rear  springs 
. .  .  super-cushion  tires  .  . .  smaller  wheels 
.  .  .  ball  joints  .  .  .  rubber  insulation  .  .  . 
all  combine  to  give  you  the  only  truly 
new  way  of  cradling  your  car,  and  you! 


Torsion-Aire  has  been  tested  by  over  a 
million  owners  .  .  .  proved  by  billions  of 
driving  miles.  Torsion-Aire  helps  make 
possible  The  Forward  Look's  striking — 
and  strikingly  popular — low  silhouette. 
There's  generous,  new,  leg-sprawling 
roominess,  too.  And — most  importantly — 
it's  all  yours  to  enjoy  at  no  extra  cost! 


For  '58  .  .  .  more  than  ever,  THE  f^O/^IA^A/^JD  LOOK  is  the  Advance  Design 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

PLY MOUTH  •  DODGE  •  DESOTO  •  CHRYSLER  •  IMPERIAL 


The 


TrW  CAN 


k'REP 


Have  you  discovered  the  pleasure  of 
giving  shares  in  some  fine  American 
company? 

This  is  a  gift  that  can  keep  on  renewing 
itself,  year  after  year. 
For  when  you  give  shares  of  stock  you 
make  someone  part-owner  of  a  company. 
As  an  owner  he  can  share  in  the  com- 
pany's prosperity  through  dividends 
paid  on  the  stock.  And  he  can  share  in 
any  growth  through  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  stock. 

You  also  give  pride  in  the  ownership  of 
some  part  of  American  business. 
When  you  present  stock  to  young  people 
you  give  all  this  and  more.  You  give 
them  a  splendid  start  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  possible  rewards  of 
thrift.  They  learn  about  business  and 
how  the  American  system  depends  on 
the  individual's  sharing  risks  as  well  as 
profits. 

It's  not  easy  to  think  of  a  finer  gift. 

New  way  to  give  stock  to  children 

In  all  but  a  few  states  new  laws  make  it 
easier  to  give  stock  to  children.  The  child 
actually  owns  the  shares.  Yet  you  may 
buy,  sell,  collect  dividends  and  reinvest 
for  the  child  with  normal  prudence. 
When  you  make  a  gift  of  stock  you  will 
want  to  observe  the  sound  rules  for  in- 
vesting—  as  you  would  if  you  were  buy- 
ing for  yourself.  Don't  buy  on  tips  or 
rumors — get  facts.  After  all,  stock 
prices  can  go  down,  a  company  may  not 
do  well  or  pay  a  dividend.  And  get  advice 
from  a  friendly  broker  —  making  sure 
he's  with  a  Member  Firm  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 


Two  helpful  free  booklets 

There  are  many  good  prospering  com- 
panies on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. In  our  superbly  useful  booklet 

"DIVIDENDS  OVER  THE  YEARS"  we've  listed 

more  than  300  companies  that  have  paid 
dividends  every  year  from  25  to  109 
years. 

And  if  your  gift  is  for  a  child,  you'll 
want  to  read  "give  them  securities." 
Both  booklets  are  free.  Any  broker  who 
is  a  Member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change will  see  that  you  get  them.  Or 
send  the  coupon  and  you'll  have  them  by 
return  mail. 

Own  your  share  of  American  business 

Members 
New  York  Stock 
Exchange 

For  offices  of  Members  nearest  you,  look  under  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  in  the  stock  broker  section  of 
your  classified  telephone  directory. 

I  ■ 

Send  for  new  free  booklet.  Mail  to  J 
your  local  Member  Firm  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  to  the  New  York  Stock 

Exchange,  Dept.  E  5-7,  P.  0.  Box  252,  j 

New  York  5,  N.  Y.  | 
Please  send  me  your  new  free  booklets 

"DIVIDENDS  OVER  THE  YEARS"  and  "GIVE 
THEM  SECURITIES." 

1  NAME  

|       ADDRESS   I 

CITY   STATE   | 

I  I 
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Surely  that  could  not  have  been  the 
case  if  "The  Theology  of  Jonathan  Ed 
wards"  was  only,  or  even  chiefly,  Avhat' 
Miss  McGinley  represents  it  as  having1 
been. 

Plato's  warning  in  the  Republic 
against  poets  taking  up  theological  mat- 
ters is  still  timely. 

This  criticism  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
applying  to  most  of  Miss  McGinley's 
poetry,  which  1  find  delightful;  nor  to 
Claude  Marks'  fine  drawing. 

William   D.  Geoghlgan 
Bowdoin  College 
Brunswick.  Me. 

Post-Dated  Warning 

To  the  Editors: 

1  have  always  flattered  myself  that  I 
know  something  wrong  with  advertis- 
ing that  no  one  else  knows.  .  .  .  When' 
I  saw  Sylvia  Wright's  lead  paragraph 
on  ompremity  [October]  1  was  afraid) 
your  penetrating  exposer  of  monde- 
greens  had  lighted  on  it.  But  as  1  read 
on,  1  found  she  hadn't.  .  .  . 

What  1  know  that's  wrong  with  ad- 
vertising is  the  Post-Dated  Warning. 
Here's  a  peach  of  an  example  from  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine:  a  full-page 
ad  that  shows  a  dragon  breathing  fire  on 
the  pretty  blonde  hair  of  a  pretty  blonde 
model.  It  says,  'Don't  burn  the  beauty 
out  of  your  hair  with  drying  alcohol 
sprays.  .  .  .  Every  other  leading  spray-set 
sprays  your  hair  with  80  to  95  per  cent 
alcohol.  And  alcohol  can  dry,  dull, 
deaden  hair.  .  .  ."  Right  under  that  it 
says,  "New!  The  only  spray  set  with  no 
alcohol." 

This  temperate  liquid  is  "A  new  Rich- 
ard Hudnut  discovery."  .  .  .  Mr.  Hudnut 
has  been  around  the  hair  business  for  a 
good  many  years.  Until  his  New  dis- 
covery then— by  the  logical  consequences 
of  his  advertisement— his  own  spray  was 
one  of  those  evil  liquors  tanked  to  the 
scuppers  with  alcohol. 

Why  didn't  he  warn  us  about  that 
alcohol  then? 

This  is  the  Post-Dated  Warning— the 
habit  among  advertisers  never  to  tell 
you  what  evils  their  products  are  per- 
petrating on  your  flesh,  viscera,  hard- 
wood floors,  children's  future,  country's 
welfare,  or  automobile's  engine  until 
they've  licked  the  problem:  and  then  to 
issue  panicky  warnings  about  their  com- 
petitors' products.  .  .  . 

Ronald  S.  Bonn 
Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Safer  Jets 

To  the  Editors: 

Perhaps  it  is  picayune  to  bring  up 
these  questions  regarding  Colonel  La)  S 


"Beauty  linked  with  eternity... his  last  symphonic 

will  and  testament"  — OLIN  DOWNES 


JOHANNES 

BRAHMS 


'Music  -  Appreciation 
Records  are  the  greatest 
:hing  that  has  happened 
:or  music -lovers  since 
:he  introduction  of 
ong-playing  records" 

—  DEEMS  TAYLOR 


Symphony  1^9.  your 

CONDUCTED  AND  ANALYZED  BY 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 

CONDUCTING  THE  STADIUM  CONCERTS  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


AS  A  DEMONSTRATION  OF 


Given  to  you 

(ZMusic-CApprcdaUonOiecords 

...IF  YOU  AGREE  TO  BUY  TWO  RECORDINGS  DURING  THE  YEAR 


A  Trial  Subscription  to  show: 
you  enjoy  music  more  when  you  know  what  to  listen  for 


A DOUBLE-DISC    MuSIC- APPRECIATION 
recording  is  made  available  every 
month.  One  of  the  records  is  a  twelve- 
linch  33H  R.P.M.  recording  of  a  great 
work  of  music,  played  without  interrup- 
tion by  an  outstanding  orchestra  or 
5oloist.  This  is  accompanied  (but  only 
svhen  the  subscriber  wants  it)  by  an- 
Jther  long-playing  record  —  usually  a 
i|:en-inch  disc  —  containing  lucid  com- 
nentary  about  the  work,  and  filled  with 
'musical  illustrations  performed  by  solo- 
ist  or   orchestra.   This   latter  record 
makes  clear  "what  to  listen   for"  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  music  fully. 

The  Club  recently  commissioned 
Leonard  Bernstein  to  perform  and  an- 
alyze five  major  orchestral  works  on 
Music-Appreciation  Records. 

The  latest  of  these  —  a  performance 


of  Brahms'  Symphony  !AJo.  Jour  and  an 
analysis  of  the  work  also  written  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  Bernstein  —  is  now 
ready. 

Because  these  two  records  demon- 
strate in  a  particularly  exciting  way  the 
Music-Appreciation  idea,  we  will  be 
happy  to  send  them  to,  you,  without 
charge,  if  you  agree  to  buy  two  other 
Music-Appreciation  selections  during 
the  next  year-/rom  at  least  forty  that 
will  he  available. 

You  receive  each  month  a  descriptive 
announcement  of  the  next  work  to  be 
offered,  you  take  only  those  you  want— 
and  may  reject  all  others!  You  may 
cancel  your  subscription  any  time  after 
buying  two  selections.  The  regular  price 
for  each  set  of  paired  records  is  $3.90 
(plus  a  small  handling  charge). 


PLEASE  RETURN  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  A 
33 V3  R.P.M.  RECORD  PLAYER 


MUSIC-APPRECIATION  RECORDS  R9-I2 

c/o  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 

345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  the  12-inch  33J/3  R.P.M. 
Demonstration  Record  of  Brahms'  Symphony  !No. 
Tour  together  with  its  Analysis  Record,  without 
charge,  and  enroll  me  in  a  Trial  Subscription  to 
Music-Appreciation  Records.  I  may  return  the  re- 
cording within  10  days  and  be  under  no  further 
obligation.  Otherwise,  on  this  special  offer,  I  need 
buy  only  two  Music-Appreciation  selections  during 
the  next  year,  and  I  may  cancel  my  subscription 
any  time  thereafter. 


M,  | 

Mrs.  > 
Miss) 


ADDRESS. 


(please  print) 


CITY. 


ZONE. 


STATE. 


Record  prices  arc  the  same  In  Canada,  and  the  Club 
shins  to  Canadian  members,  without  any  charge  for 
duty,  through  Book-of-the-Month  Club  (Canada),  Ltd. 
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The  more  they  know 
about  Scotch,  the  more 
they'll  like  Ballantine's 


"21'      Sraitd$,3lttf.N.Y.C.       8     6       P     R     O     O  F 

ALSO   IMPORTERS  OF  94.4   PROOF  B  ALL  AN  Tl  N  E '  S   DISTILLED   LONDON   DRY   GIN    DISTILLED   FROM  GRAIN 


"The  Jet  That  Crashed  Before  Take- 
Off"  [September],  but  flying  is  based  on 
many  picayune  points.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  Colonel's  "thefts,"  but  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  improved  procedures, 
already  in  practice,  would  have  elimi- 
nated some  of  these  errors. 

The  majority  of  control  towers  will 
report  the  runway  temperature  to  jet 
aircraft  when  clearing  them  into  posi- 
tion for  take-off,  if  the  temperature  is 
above  90  degrees. 

Most  aircraft  now  use  a  fuel  quantity 
gauge  which  actually  measures  the  weight 
of  the  fuel  remaining,  as  jet  aircraft 
develop  power  in  relation  to  the  density 
of  the  fuel,  rather  than  the  volume. 
Thus  the  pilot  would  have  a  continuous 
indication  of  the  remaining  pounds  of 
fuel  on  board. 

Finally,  the  major  in  the  article  w| 
an  experienced  pilot,  and  for  this  rea- 
son should  still  be  alive.  A  pilot  taking 
off  in  a  heavily  loaded  aircraft  will  never 
retract  the  landing  gear  until  safely  air- 
borne for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  ma- 
jority of  jet  fighter  aircraft  experience 
additional  drag,  while  the  gear  is  being 
cycled,  due  to  door  panels  in  the  w  ing 
or  fuselage  opening  to  receive  the  gear! 
(2)  both  Air  Force  and  Navy  salety  doc- 
trines now  preach  the  value  of  leaving 
landing  gear  down  as  shock  absorbers 
for  normal  as  well  as  crash  landings, 
whether  on  prepared  or  unprepared  sur- 
faces. 

Edward  Roberts  III 
Lt.  JG,  USXR 
Fighter  Squadron  171 
USS  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Advertising  Bloom 

To  the  Editors: 

Your  readers  enjoy,  of  course,  the 
glamor-charged  legend  of  Madison 
Avenue,  even— or  especially— when  its 
mythical  lushness  is  attacked  in  a  tone 
of  moral  superiority  [John  McCarthy, 
"Is  the  Bloom  Off  Madison  Avenue?" 
September]. 

However,  to  one  who  has  contact  with 
the  reality  of  advertising-agency  finan- 
cial management,  specific  elements  of 
the  legend  are  more  annoying  than 
amusing.  Unfortunately  for  the  legend 
and  its  .  .  .  attacker,  the  following  facts 
exist.  .  .  . 

The  advertising-agency  business  is  a 
relatively  low-profit  industry.  Before-tax 
profits  in  the  business  average  less  than 
1.5  per  cent  of  sales!  In  comparison, 
General  Motors'  before-tax  profits  are 
about  16  per  cent  of  sales,  and  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey  earned  more  than 
18  per  cent  of  sales.  .  .  .  Sears  Roebuck's 
before-tax  profits  are  nearly  10  per 
cent  of  sales.  .  .  . 

The  advertising-agency  industry  is  & 


No  other*  gift  brings 

such  rich  rewards! 


..yet  only  $^QO  a  month  ! 


Order 
by  mail 

today 

small  down  payment 
-pay  nothing  more 
until  January 


i 


WORLD 
BOO 


NCYC  LO R  E  D  I  A 


1st  in  sales! 

More  people  buy  World  Book 
than  any  other  encyclopedia! 


Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corp., 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 


Here  is  truly  the  gift  for  a  lifetime  —  a  gift  that  helps 
develop  the  habit  of  success  for  school  and  career  years. 
World  Book  in  the  home  creates  excited  interest,  encour- 
ages learning,  inspires  confidence.  Its  benefits  will  be 
seen  and  felt  for  years  to  come.  Nothing  else  you  might 
choose  can  give  so  much  .  .  .for  only  twenty  cents  a  day! 
Give  this  Christmas  added  meaning  with  a  family  gift 
of  the  brilliant  new  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 


TO  ASSURE  CHRISTMAS  DELIVERY, 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


MY  ORDER  FOR  THE  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 


133B 


Please  send  me  one  set  of  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  I  am  enclosing  a  check  or  money  order  for  $10.00,  and  agree 
to  pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  $6.00  per  month.  I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  of  legal  age. 


CHECK  ONE  .  .  . 

Please  send  the  Ivory  Aristocrat  Binding.  Price 
$169.00  plus  tax  and  transportation. 

In  Canada,  $189.  $10  down  $7  mo. 

Signature- 


(Write— Do  not  print) 


Mail 

Address. 


Street  and  Number 


City 


State  (In  Full) 


County 


I — I  Please  send  the  President  Red  Binding.  Price$129.00 
' — '  plus  tax  and  transportation. 

In  Canada,  $149.  $10  down  $7  mo. 
Mr. 

Name  Mrs  

Miss  (Print  Clearly) 


Street  and  Number 


City 


State  (In  Full) 


In  Canada,  write  Field  Educational  Enterprises  ol  Canada,  Ltd.,  85  Bloor  St.,  East,  Toronto  5,  Ont. 


Just  ask  the  guy  who  does  the  work... 


Niagara  Falls  Machinist  says: 
"I'm  right  there!  I  see  how 
much  research,  skill  and  plain 
hard  work  goes  into  today's 
top  products . . . 

I'm  always  satisfied  most 
with  a  BRAND  that's 
made  a  NAME  for  itself!" 


MANUFACTURER:  "I'm 

satisfied  it's  the  most  modern,  the 
best  of  its  kind  on  the  market 
That's  the  only  way  to  win  satis- 
fied customers — with  a  top  quality 
product.  And,  that's  the  way  to 
keep  them,  too!" 


DEALER:  "I  know  my  cus- 
tomer is  really  satisfied.  That's  the 
way  with  well-known  brands.  They 
offer  the  latest  improvements  and 
widest  choice.  Name  brands  cer- 
tainly save  everybody  a  lot  of 
headaches." 


CUSTOMER:  "I'm  satisfied 
it's  the  best  for  my  money.  I'd  be 
lost  without  brand  names  to  guide 
me.  My  wife  and  I  can  even  order 
by  phone  without  taking  any  risk. 
We  know  we're  getting  what 
we  want." 

■  ■  ■ 

THE  BRANDS 
YOU  SEE  ADVERTISED 
IN  THIS  MAGAZINE 
ARE  NAMES  YOU  CAN  TRUST! 

They  stand  firmly  behind 
every  product  and  claim  they  make. 

BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION,  INC. 
437  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 
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relatively  small  one.  Even  the  largest 
agencies  are  very  small  businesses  com- 
pared to  the  industrial  and  merchan- 
dising giants.  Annual  sales  of  the  six- 
teen largest  agencies  are  from  59  to  255 
million  dollars;  the  ten  largest  indus- 
trials are  from  two  to  twelve  billion  dol- 
lars; the  ten  largest  merchandising  firms, 
from  one-half  to  four  billion  dollars. 

The  advertising-agency  business  is  as 
stable  in  personnel  and  activities  as  is 
most  business.  By  stating  that  seventy- 
six  "major"  accounts  changed  agencies 
in  1956,  Mr.  McCarthy  tried  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  big  advertisers 
were  constantly  changing  agencies.  Of 
the  country's  100  largest  advertisers  who 
were  reported  on  by  the  authoritative 
Advertising  Age  (August  19,  1957  and 
December  24,  1956)  eight  only  had 
changed  agencies  nearly  a  year  later. 
The  figures  reveal  that  the  average  life 
of  an  agency-advertiser  association  is 
about  ten  years. 

The  truth  which  most  fundamentally 
upsets  Mr.  McCarthy's  propaganda  is 
.  .  .  that  often  agency  profits  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  one  client's  ac- 
count will  show  inadequate  (less  than 
reasonable)   profits,  not  excessive  ones. 

Ira  W.  Rubel 
Ira  Rubel,  Inc.,  Advertising 
Agency  Management  Consultants 
Chicago,  111. 

Motel  on  the  Mountain 

To  the  Editors: 

Harper's  has  a  fine  tradition  as  the 
magazine  of  conservationists,  but  I  think 
your  memorable  Mr.  DeYoto  would 
arise  from  his  grave  could  he  see  the 
boost  you  have  given  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  in  your  October  issue. 

Indeed  it  is  true  that  the  Motel  on 
the  Mountain  [After  Hours]  has  occu- 
pied one  of  the  best  locations  in  New 
York  state— but  is  there  no  law  which 
prohibits  this  amazing  enterprise  de- 
facing the  landscape  by  its  outrageous 
advertising? 

Every  time  I  drive  past  the  Suffern 
exit  of  the  Thruway  I  promise  myself 
never  to  patronize  an  establishment 
which  inflicts  itself  on  public  viewers 
with  such  violent  disregard  of  good 
taste.  .  .  .  Henry  M.  Pachter 

New  York,  N.  V. 

The  Doctors9  Dilemma 

To  the  Editors: 

Mr.  Paul's  story  ["What  It  Costs  to 
Train  a  Doctor,"  October]  is  all  too 
true.  Also  all  too  true  is  that  too  many 
of  the  men  who  have  struggled  and 
sweated  to  become  doctors  are  prone  to 
deep-seated  albeit  subconscious  resent- 


ment because  of  these  difficulties  and  tal 
it  out  on  their  patients  by  charging  e 
orbitant  fees. 

The  self-sacrificing  wife  who  worki 
to  put  her  husband  through  medic 
school  all  too  often  becomes  the  ( 
manding  wife  who  insists  on  [lux 
ries].  .... 

It's  a  vicious  circle  because  the  sau 
young  medico  who  sweated  for  his  ed 
cation  becomes  the  middle-aged  mei 
ber  of  the  county  medical  society 
who  does  all  he  can  to  make  it  as  tou 
as  possible  tor  the  young  guy  who  con 
after  him. 

The  real  loser  is  .  .  .  John  Q.  Publ 
and  only  when  he  .  .  .  insists  that  me< 
cal  education  be  government-support 
.  .  .  will  the  problem  be  solved. 

Alfred  D.  Rosenblatt,  Ph 
Laconia,  N. 


The  Leaning  Tou\ 


To  the  Editors: 

You  have  been  running  some  ft 
stories  and  articles  lately,  for  which 
thank  you.  But  the  one  I'm  writi 
about  now  particularly  is  Herbert  M. 
gang's  "The  Night  the  Leaning  Tow 
Didn't  Fall"  [October]. 

Less  than  two  pages  long,  but  I' 
read  it  over  and  over  with  pleasure  a 
admiration.  To  me,  it's  a  perfect  lit 
gem  of  concision,  exact  statemei 
humor,  and  (though  just  the  fainte 
right  suggestion)  hidden  horror. 

Robert  M.  Coat 
Old  Chatham.  N 


Re  "The  Night  the  Leaning  Tom 
Didn't  Fall"  hooray  for  [illustrate 
David  Royce  and  a  cheer  for  Herb' 
Mitgang! 

I  wish  they'd  give  us  a  few  Leani 
Towers  to  shoot  at  out  here,  just  1 
variety's  sake. 

2nd/Lt.  Orion  M.  Bare 
The  Artillery  &  Gui| 
Missile  Sch( 
Fort  Sill.  Ok 

The  Huddleston  Bar 

To  the  Editors: 

In  "The  Huddleston  Jazz  Ban 
[Nov.]  Father  Huddleston  wants  r 
ords  for  the  band,  but  no  address 
given.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bruce  E.  Stu: 

Portland.  0 


Records  should  be  sent  to:  Mr.  Hu 
Masekela,  c/o  Mrs.  Hole,  74  Meyer  in 
Sophiatown,   Johannesburg,    Union  K| 
South  Africa.    They   may   be  for  am 
speed,  but  33y3  rpm  are  preferable  si> 
they  do  not  break  so  easily  in  transit,  j 

The  Edit*  i 
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GIVE  YOUR 
FRIENDS  THE 

jllmmt 
(jhristmas 

OF  ALL... 


SEND 


Punch , 

FOR  A  YEAR 

$9  POSTPAID  FROM  LONDON 

53  ISSUES 

SOMETIMES  THE  XICEST 
n  FRIEXDS  are  hardest  to  please 
pen  it  comes  to  picking  gifts  for  them, 
peir  taste  and  sophistication  (the  very 
palities  which  attracted  you  to  them 
•the  first  place)  make  it  especially 
[rd  to  find  the  right  Christmas  gifts 
1  them  without  wrecking  your  budget. 
Now,  just  in  time  to  save  you  from 
antic  shopping,  comes  the  perfect  so- 
cion:  a  gift  subscription  offer  from 
[JNCH.  Here's  a  very  Merry  Christmas 
gift  that's  different  .  .  . 
original  .  .  .  fine  value 
.  .  .  and  a  subtle  com- 
pliment to  the  recipi- 
ents' own  wit  and  in- 
^  telligence. 

A  Great  Tradition 
Carries  On 

This  famed  British 
humor  magazine  has 
;en  poking  devastating  fun  at  the 
orld  since  1841.  A  great  tradition  has 
tracted  to  its  roster  of  contributors 
ritain's  keenest  wits,  cartoonists,  and 
itics.  The  cartoons  in  PUNCH  —  over 
300  a  year,  some  of  them  in  full  color 
•  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

like  Going  to  a  Wonderful  Party 

H  Spending  an  evening  with  the  latest 
|)sue  of  PUNCH  is  like  going  to  a  party 


attended  by  Britain's  cleverest  people. 
The  latest  plays,  movies,  ballets,  books, 
television  programs  are  discussed.  The 
doings  in  Parliament  and  the  Cabinet 
are  skilfully  dissected  —  and  so  are  its 
members;  And  throughout  the  evening 
runs  a  thread  of  brilliant 
mocker)*  and  parody. 

Only  17c  a  Week, 
Including  Overseas 
Postage 

You  might  expect  an  evening  like  this 
to  be  expensive.  But  you  can  enjoy, 
or  treat  anyone  on  your  Christmas  gift 

Clip  and  Mail  the  Handy  Coupon  Below  Right  Away-Bef  ore  It's  Too  Late 


"Immature  Gods!" 

PUNCH  is  renowned  for  its 
outspoken  commentary- 
humor  with  a  sting  in  its  tail. 

(As  exemplified  here  b)  Khrushchev, 
Pres.  Eisenhower,  and  Prime  Min- 
ister MacMillan. ) 

list  to  53  such  evenings  ...  for  only  17^ 
each !  The  coupon  below  entitles  Amer- 
ican readers  to  53  issues  of  PUNCH  for 
only  S9— including  all  the  special  enlarg- 
ed issues  (crammed  with  extra  features 
and  full-color  illustrations)  published 
during  the  period.  This  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  mailing 
each  weekly  issue  overseas 
from   London.    And  you 
may  order  as  many  sub- 
scriptions as  you  like.  Why  not  treat 
yourself,  as  well  as  your  friends,  to  this 
delightful  gift? 
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FGRUWDER 
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Submerge  — 
during  the  commercial  I 


Mail  This  Coupon  To: 
PUNCH,  Dept.  12, 
30  East  60th  St. 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  PUNCH  □  to  me  Q  to  the  people  whose  names  and 
addresses  I  am  enclosing  on  a  separate  sheet — direct  from  London  every 
week  for  a  year,  including  the  special  enlarged  issues  and  the  big  Alma- 
nack Annual. 

(You  may  also  order  6  month  subscriptions — 26  issues  for  $5) 

□  Enclosed  is  $9  for  each  annual  subscription,  a  total  of.  _   

□  Enclosed  is  $5  for  each  6  month  subscription,  a  total  of   

AN  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  ANNOUNCING  YOUR  GIFT  WILL  BE 
SENT  TO    EVERYONE   ON   YOUR  GIFT-SUBSCRIPTION  LIST 


My  name- 
Address.... 


City         Zone  State.. 


JOHN  FISCHER 
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Christmas  List 

SPECIAL  Christmas  greetings  to  a  list  of 
remarkable  people,  whose  deeds— splendid, 
eccentric,  or  merely  outrageous— have  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  they  deserve: 

1.  A  Steuben  crystal  ball  to  John  J.  McNeely, 
part-time  elevator  operator  at  the  Capitol,  for 
out-guessing  all  the  reporters,  pundits,  and 
political  soothsayers  in  the  Senate  press  gallery. 
He  won  the  gallery's  pool  on  last  year's  election 
by  predicting  correctly  the  outcome  of  more 
Senate  races  than  any  of  the  professional  journal- 
ists—missing on  only  three  of  them. 

2.  A  two-quart  stein  for  the  Augustinian 
monks  of  Salzburg,  Austria,  who  serve  God  and 
man  in  their  own  delightful  fashion.  They  op- 
erate a  brewery  and  beer  hall  where,  in  all  their 
centuries  of  prayerful  labor,  they  have  never  yet 
sold  a  drop  of  light,  dry  beer.  Unlike  American 
brewers,  they  do  not  design  their  product  (and 
advertising)  primarily  for  women  who  fear  a 
calory  worse  than  the  devil.  They  make  it  for 
men  who  like  their  beer  heavy  and  wet,  and  their 
women  plump.  The  result  is  a  brew  which  tastes 
the  way  God  meant  beer  to  taste— and  which  has 
been  unknown  in  the  United  States  since  our 
unconditional  surrender  to  the  womenfolk. 

8.  While  we  are  in  this  reverential  mood,  a 
neon  halo  tor  Mickey  Cohen,  the  most  illustrious 
reformed  racketeer  in  Southern  California.  After 
a  conference  with  Evangelist  Billy  Graham 
"about  Christianity  and  stuff,"  Mr.  Cohen  an- 
nounced that  his  soul  was  looking  up. 

"I  am,"  he  explained,  "very  high  on  the 
Christian  way  of  life." 

4.  A  lifetime  membership  in  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  to  Mrs.  Pearl  C.  Anderson,  a 
leading  Negro  citizen  of  Dallas.  In  a  year  which 
was  not  otherwise  memorable  for  racial  harmony, 
Mrs.  Anderson-thc  widow  of  a  physician  who 
had  invested  shrewdly  in  real  estate— gave  more 
than  $200,000  worth  of  property  to  her  local 


community  chest  to  help  the  needy  "regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed."  She  is  a  regional  director 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  (an  organization  not  univer- 
sally popular  throughout  the  South)  and  also  a 
director  of  the  Dallas  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
She  got  her  first  impulse  toward  a  lifetime  of 
philanthropic  work  when  she  was  a  pupil  in  a 
Winn  Parish,  Louisiana,  school  which  had  been 
started  by  the  Rosenwald  Foundation.  That 
pioneer  experiment  in  education  for  Negroes  led 
her  to  decide  that  someday  she  too  would  "do 
something  like  that  for  others." 

5.  And  to  the  doctors  of  Muskegon,  Michigan, 
a  set  of  gold-plated  stethoscopes  for  another 
heartening  example  in  human  relations.  One  of 
their  Negro  colleagues,  Dr.  Edward  Williams, 
fell  ill  with  tuberculosis— probably  because  of 
overwork,  since  he  had  not  taken  a  vacation  in 
seven  years.  While  he  is  in  the  sanatorium,  his 
practice  is  being  taken  over  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Muskegon  County  Medical  Society. 
They  are  dividing  up  his  office  and  home  calls 
and  hospital  work  among  themselves,  and  are 
turning  all  fees  over  to  Dr.  Williams. 

6.  A  million  new  customers  for  Reese  H. 
Taylor,  board  chairman  of  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California,  for  his  decision  to  stop  using 
billboard  advertising.  He  cited  two  reasons  that 
might  well  be  noted  by  other  firms  which  are 
still  committing  this  sin  against  nature. 

"First  was  the  traffic  hazard,  which  a  great 
many  experts  have  indicated  billboards  tend  to 
increase,"  Mr.  Taylor  said.  "Second  is  an  appar- 
ent and  growing  resentment  on  the  part  of  many 
people  and  residential  communities  to  obscuring 
our  natural  beauties  with  this  type  of  advertis- 
ing." 

7.  A  slightly  tarnished  policeman's  badge  to 
Constable  Ike  Franks  of  Galveston  County,  which 
is  notorious  even  in  Texas  for  the  malodorous 
state  of  its  public  morals.  He  correctly  inter- 
preted the  views  of  his  fellow  Galvestonians 
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24  FULL-COLOR  MINIATURES 

Ceonardo  daVinci 


OF  FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS  BY 


A  DEMONSTRATION 

WITHOUT  CHARGE 

of  a  simple  and  sensible  way— particularly 
for  families  with  children— to  obtain 
a  well-rounded  education  in  the  history  and 
appreciation  of  art 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MINIATURES  PLAN  .  Once  a 
month  the  Museum  reproduces  a  selection  of  paint- 
ings in  full  color.  Each  set  deals  with  a  different 
artist  or  school  and  contains  24  fine  color  prints 
(slightly  larger  than  shown  at  right)  and  a  32-page 
album,  in  which  the  artist  and  his  work  are  discussed, 
and  in  which  the  prints  can  be  affixed  in  given  spaces. 
In  effect  the  project  is  an  informal  but  compre- 
hensive course,  in  both  the  history  and  apprecia- 
tion of  art,  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

ONE-MONTH  FREE  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  WITH  NO 
OBLIGATION— to  acquaint  you  with  the  project.  At 
no  expense  you  can  examine  the  24  miniature  re- 
productions of  paintings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
read  the  album— then  decide,  within  the  month, 
whether  or  not  you  wish  to  continue.  If  not,  simply 
let  us  know  and  we  shall  immediately  cancel  this 
provisional  subscription.  No  matter  what  your  de- 
cision, the  introductory  Leonardo  set  is  free.  The 
price  for  each  set  (if  you  continue)  is  $1.25,  includ- 
ing the  album.  With  the  first  set  purchased,  and  with 
every  sixth  set  thereafter,  you  will  receive  free  a 
handsome  portfolio  which  holds  six  albums. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Since  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is 
unequipped  to  handle  the  details  involved  in  this 
project,  it  has  arranged  to  have  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  act  as  its  national  distributor.  The 
selection  of  subjects  and  the  preparation  of  the  color 
prints  remain  wholly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Museum. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  Inc.  39-12 
345  Hudson  Street,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  at  once  24  full-color  Miniatures 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  album,  without  charge. 
This  may  be  considered  a  trial  subscription.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  cancel,  according  to  your  offer, 
within  one  month  or  any  time  thereafter.  If  I  con- 
tinue after  this  free  set,  I  will  be  billed  $1.25  for  each 
set  of  Miniatures  with  album  (plus  10  cents  for 
postage).  To  facilitate  handling  and  billing,  two  sets 
will  be  sent  every  second  month.  With  my  first  pur- 
chase I  will  receive  free  a  handsome  portfolio  in 
which  to  keep  six  albums.  Additional  portfolios  will 
be  sent,  also  without  charge,  as  they  are  needed. 
Whether  I  continue  or  not  the  free  set  is  mine  to  keep. 


Mr 
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toward  law  and  order,  by  running  for  re-election 
w  hile  serving  a  three-month  jail  term  for  selling 
wild  ducks  in  violation  of  the  game  laws.  He 
won,  638  votes  to  274. 

8.  For  a  different  kind  of  prison  record,  a 
(laming  stack  of  crepes  suzettes  to  Claude  O. 
Lerche.  He  spent  twenty  years  at  the  federal  jail 
in  Danbury,  Connecticut— not  as  an  inmate,  but 
as  the  cook.  Repulsive  food  is,  of  course,  the 
commonest  cause  of  prison  riots;  but  not  at 
Danbury.  When  Mr.  Lerche  announced  that  he 
planned  to  retire  this  year,  the  convicts  signed  a 
petition  asking  him  to  stay  on,  because  he 
"served  some  of  the  finest  meals  some  of  us  have 
ever  had  in  institutions." 

9.  A  park  bench  upholstered  in  eider  down  for 
the  weary  old  bones  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  Not 
for  his  half-century  of  public  service,  which  is 
adequately  celebrated  in  two  current  books, 
but  for  his  gift  of  two  islands  in  the  Lower  Bay 
to  the  City  of  New  York.  Eventually,  when 
the  shallows  between  them  have  been  filled  in, 
they  will  provide  250  acres  of  newT  park  land 
for  a  metropolis  which  needs  open  space  more 
than  anything  else.  And  his  example  might— 
who  know^s?— encourage  William  Zeckendorf  to 
donate  some  of  his  vast  Manhattan  acreage  for 
the  same  purpose. 

10.  To  another  elderly  benefactor,  Pablo 
Casals,  Mozart's  original  Magic  Flute— for  his 
encouragement  to  all  men  who  are  beginning  to 
suspect  that  they  are  no  longer  as  young  as  they 
once  were.  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  married  one 
of  his  cello  pupils,  Marta  Montanez,  a  twenty- 
year-old  of  notable  beauty. 

11.  For  an  historic  contribution  to  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  public  relations  industry,  a  niche 
in  the  legal  Hall  of  Fame  for  Judge  Thomas  J. 
Clary  of  the  federal  district  court  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  held  that  a  New  York  public  relations 
firm,  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  Inc.,  and  the 
twenty-six  railroads  which  paid  for  its  services 
had  violated  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act  by  the 
methods  they  used  in  their  joint  campaign 
against  the  trucking  industry.  (The  details  of 
this  campaign  were  reported  by  Robert  Heil- 
broner  in  Harper's  last  June.) 

Judge  Clary  noted  that  the  main  technique 
involved  was  "to  take  a  dramatic  fragment  of 
truth  and  by  emphasis  and  repetition  distort  it 
into  falsehood."  His  ruling  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  the  first  instance  in  which  a  public 
relations  firm  has  been  legally  censured  for  such 
behavior;  and  it  may  stand  as  a  warning  to  other 
press  agents  that  there  are  some  things  they  can't 
get  away  with.  (Or  it  may  not:  the  railroads  and 
the  Byoir  firm  have  announced  that  they  will 
appeal.) 


12.  A  hi-fi  recording  of  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's 
"To  Make  The  Punishment  Fit  the  Crime,"  to 
each  of  the  California  judges  who  has  helped 
clean  up  that  state's  once-messy  highways.  When 
a  culprit  is  haled  into  their  courts  for  littering 
the  roadside  with  beer  cans,  sandwich  wrappers, 
and  similar  debris,  these  judges  do  not  impose 
a  fine.  Instead  they  sentence  the  guilty  motorist 
to  a  term— ranging  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days— of  picking  up  trash  along  the  highways. 
Their  system  might  be  of  interest  to  Oklahoma, 
which  is  now  widely  believed  to  have  the  most 
unsightly  turnpikes  in  America. 

13.  And  a  wig  from  G&S's  "Trial  By  Jury"  to 
yet  another  legal  trail-blazer,  Richard  Owen:  the 
only  lawyer  who  ever  wrote,  composed,  and 
staged  an  opera  for  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Association.  His  "Dismissed  with  Prejudice"— a 
one-act  confection  about  a  law  clerk  in  love 
with  his  boss's  daughter— was  presented  with  a 
professional  cast  in  the  Association's  lordly  Meet- 
ing Hall.  It  did  not  bring  in  any  offers  from 
La  Scala,  but  it  did  suggest  that  lawyers  may 
have  a  lot  more  fun  outside  the  courtroom  than 
most  of  us  ever  suspected. 

14.  A  lock  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  hair  to 
Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles  and  Hugh  Stubbins,  for 
getting  built  what  may  well  be  the  most  exciting 
piece  of  architecture  since  the  war— the  Kongress 
Halle  in  Berlin. 

As  the  American  contribution  to  that  city's 
International  Building  Exposition,  it  demon- 
strates a  new  concept  of  design,  construction,  and 
use. of  materials— all  handsomely  adapted  to  its 
purpose:  to  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  scien- 
tific, literary,  musical,  and  other  cultural  groups 
in  a  community  which  had  no  place  where  a  size- 
able convention  or  exhibition  could  be  held. 
Located  literally  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Iron 
Curtain,  it  is  also  a  permanent  reminder  to  the 
East  Germans  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  still  exist. 

Mr.  Stubbins— of  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Georgia  Tech,  and  Harvard— was  the  architect. 
Miss  Dulles  (who  has  been  working  in  the  State 
Department  a  good  deal  longer  than  her  brother) 
was  mainly  responsible  for  hatching  the  project 
and  guiding  it  through  the  governmental  laby- 
rinths of  two  countries.  As  a  sort  of  wry  tribute, 
the  Berliners  now  generally  refer  to  their  new 
building  as  The  Dulleseum. 

15.  A  can  of  cleaning  fluid  to  Louis  Hollander 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  for  warn- 
ing his  fellow  labor  leaders  that  they  can't  look 
like  White  Knights  while  riding  in  black  Cadil- 
lac. Too  many  union  bosses,  he  said,  "live  in  a 
world  apart— a  world  in  which  the  badges  of 
achievement  are  high  salaries,  expensive  auto- 
mobiles, membership  in  country  clubs,  and 
the  other  appurtenances  of  wealth."  Unlike 


(Advertisement) 


Subversion 


in  Dallas 


pis  is  the  way  action  at  home  plate 
aked  one  day  to  Ben  Shahn,  the  artist, 
[ititled  "National  Pastime;'  it  was 
eluded  by  the  publishers  of  Sports  Illus- 
\ited  in  a  traveling  exhibition  called 
ports  in  Art!'  which  was  composed  of 
>2  pictures  from  American  collections, 
le  selection  covered  a  wide  range  of 
orts  activities— from  Goya's  bullfighter 
Frasconi's  rope-jumping  children. 

The  collection  went  from  Boston  to  the 
!>rcoran  Gallery  in  Washington.  The 
'ird  showing  was  in  Louisville,  after 
lich  it  was  scheduled  to  go  to  the  Dallas 
useum  of  Fine  Arts  on  March  25,  1956. 

But  in  January  a  group  calling  itself 
he  Dallas  Patriotic  Society"  demanded 
it  the  Dallas  Art  Association  refuse  to 
ng  four  of  the  pictures  in  the  exhibit. 


The  Society's  complaints  were  not 
directed  at  the  pictures  or  their  content. 
The  demand  for  removal  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  artists  who  painted  them 
were  reported  to  have  "Communist  or 
Communist-front  records."  The  Trustees 
of  the  Art  Association  investigated  these 
charges  with  care  and  diligence. 

The  Trustees  rejected  the  demand  of 
the  Society.  In  part,  they  said  "...One  of 
the  basic  principles  of  American  Jus- 
tice is  that  a  person  is  presumed  in- 
nocent until  proved  guilty*,  viz.  Article 
VI,  Bill  of  Rights,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States...  the  fundamental  issue 
at  stake  is  that  of  freedom  and  liberty— 
not  just  for  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  but  eventually  for  our  school  system, 
our  free  press,  our  library,  our  orchestra, 
and  the  many  other  institutions  of  our 
society.  We  believe  that  democracy  can- 
not survive  if  subjected  to  bookburning, 
thought  control,  condemnation  without 
trial,  proclamation  of  guilt  by  association 
—  the  very  techniques  of  the  Communist 
and  Fascist  regimes!' 

Thus  the  Dallas  Trustees  spoke  out  for 
the  people  of  Dallas. 


President  Eisenhower  has  said  "that 
freedom  of  the  arts  is  a  basic  freedom . . . 
For  our  Republic  to  stay  free,  those  among 
us  with  the  rare  gift  of  artistry  must  be 
able  freely  to  use  their  talent.  Likewise 
our  people  must  have  unimpaired  oppor- 
tunity to  see,  to  understand,  to  profit  from 
our  artists'  work!' 

The  right  to  see  was  not  impaired  in 
Dallas. 


The  stand  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Dallas 
Art  Association  is  an  example  of  the 
countless  ways  in  which  Americans  are 
strengthening  the  tradition  of  fair  play  in 
their  daily  lives.  In  ways  like  these  the 
principles  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Lin- 
coln live  in  twentieth-century  America. 

The  American  Traditions  Project  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  has  compiled  hun- 
dreds of  true  stories  of  contemporary 
Americans  whose  actions  have  advanced 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice.  Some 
of  these  stories  have  been  published  in  an 
illustrated  booklet,  "The  American  Tra- 
dition in  1957."  Free  copies  are  available. 
Write  to  the  American  Traditions  Project, 
Box    48462-CH,  Los  Angeles  48,  Calif. 
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Someone  to  talk  to... 

Perhaps  you're  a  customer,  perhaps  not. 

Maybe  you're  thinking  of  buying  or  selling  certain  securi- 
ties, maybe  you're  not. 

W  hat  you  really  want  most  is  just  someone  to  talk  to.  Some- 
one who  knows  about  stocks,  bonds,  and  business.  Somebody 
willing  —  and  able — to  discuss  "tight  money,"  or  the  busi- 
ness outlook,  or  the  current  merits  of  particular  stocks  on 
the  ba*sis  of  the  facts  available. 

You  don't  want  to  feel  that  you're  wasting  his  time.  You 
don't  want  to  feel  that  you're  being  measured  by  your  bank- 
book. You  don't  want  to  feel  that  you're  under  any  pressure. 

All  of  which  is  perfectly  understandable  to  us. 

That's  why  you'll  find  that  you're  always  welcome  at 
Merrill  Lynch,  customer  or  not.  That's  why  we've  trained  a 
staff  of  nearly  1800  account  executives  to  extend  all  the  help 
that  they  can  to  anybody  who  asks  for  it. 

Starting  with  you. 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  all  other  Principal  Exchanges 
70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  112  Cities 


A  parfy  becomes 
a  PARTY  when 
you  serve  Cham- 
pagne. Why  not 

serve  what  many  experts  call  Our 
Country's  Best?  — ALMADCN  Brut! 


CALIFORNIA 

FREE  —  Quarterly  News  on  wines  and  recipes- 
Write  Almoden  Vineyards,  P.O.  Box  906 
Los  Garos,  California 


GIVE  THE  GIFT  OF 

LANGUAGE 

i  to  iit 


h  LINOUAPHONE 

The  World's  Standard  Conversational  Method 


SPANISH  ( 
JAPANESE  • 
MODERN  GREEK 


American  ^ 
or  European  / 


FRENCH 


ITALIAN 


GERMAN 
RUSSIAN 
ICELANDIC 


—any  of  34  languages  available  AT  HOME 

A  Linguaphone  Recorded  Language  Set  is  a  lasting  gift  for 
young  and  mature — an  invaluable  asset  in  professional 
life,  business,  travel,  school,  armed  services  and  social 
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Hoffa,  Beck  &  Co.— the  card-carrying 
capitalists  of  the  labor  movement- 
Mr.  Hollander  (like  hundreds  ot 
other  union  leaders  who  tend  to  geti 
overlooked  these  days)  never  has 
been  accused  of  touching  a  tainted 
penny,  consorting  with  racketeers,  or 
rigging  an  election. 


FREUD    ON  FOOTBALL 

AS  T  H  E  football  season  ends, 
the  Haroun-al-Raschid  Fund 
for  Benevolent  and  Hell-raising  Pur- 
poses is  preparing  to  launch  the  first 
serious  scientific  study  ever  under 
taken  of  this  curious  tribal  ceremony 
It  has  assembled  a  team  of  eminent 
psychologists  and  anthropologist; 
from  Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Vassar 
and  the  Trobriand  Islands,  whic 
will  try  to  find  some  rational  ex 
planation  for  the  emotional  frenz^ 
which  engulfs  the  American  peoplt 
each  fall. 

The  research  will  be  supervised  b) 
Thomas  Hornsby  Ferril,  the  Denvei 
poet  and  publisher,  who  originally 
suggested  the  study  in  the  Septembei 
10,  1955,  issue  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tain  Herald,  Colorado's  oldest  weekh 
newspaper.  Here,  in  his  words,  art 
the  main  lines  along  which  the  in 
vestigation  will  proceed: 

"Obviously  football  is  a  syndromi 
of  religious  rites  symbolizing  thi 
struggle  to  preserve  the  egg  of  lit 
through  the  rigors  of  impendin 
winter.    The    rites    begin    at  th 
autumn  equinox  and  culminate  oi 
the  first  day  of  the  New  Year  witj 
great  festivals  identified  with  bowMI 
of  plenty;  the  festivals  are  associate | 
with  flowers  such  as  roses,  fruits  sucll 
as  oranges,  farm  crops  such  as  cotton! 
and  even  sun-worship  and  appeasti 
merit  of  great  reptiles  such  as  all  I 
gators. 

"In  these  rites  the  egg  of  life 
symbolized  by  what  is  called  'th| 
oval,'  an  inflated  bladder  coverel 
with  hog  skin.  The  convention  c  I 
'the  oval'  is  repeated  in  the  arch  I 
tectural  design  of  the  vast  outdoc  j 
churches  in  which  the  services  arl 
held  every  Sabbath  in  every  tow 
and  city,  also  every  Sunday  in  th 
greater  centers  of  population  whei  j 
an  advanced  priesthood  perform 
These  enormous  roofless  churcht 
dominate  every  college  campus  .  • 
and  bear  witness  to  the  high  spiritu; 
development  of  the  culture  that  pr< 


Pablo  Casals  to  play  again — in  Puerto  Rico 


I AST  SPRING,  the  Casals  Festival  in  San  Juan 
-J  ended  on  a  note  of  singular  poignancy. 
The  audience  applauded  an  empty  podium. 
Pablo  Casals  was  ill  with  a  heart  attack. 

Now  it  seems  that  a  thousand  prayers  have 
been  answered.  The  beloved  master  of  the 
violoncello  has  made  a  remarkable  recovery. 
In  fact,  Pablo  Casals  has  already  consented 
to  lead  San  Juan's  second  festival,  which  is 
planned  to  run  from  April  22  to  May  8,  1958. 


Once  more,  this  gentle  man  will  accept  the 
role  of  festival  director  with  no  thought  of 
glory  for  himself.  It  is  a  son's  tribute  to  his 
Puerto  Rican  mother— and  a  gesture  of  love 
to  the  enchanted  island  that  is  now  his  home. 

As  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  who  are 
meeting  their  challenges  in  such  good  heart, 
Pablo  Casals  makes  an  artist's  comment. 
"They  ivalk  in  dignity." 

Puerto  Rico  takes  pride  from  these  words. 


©1957— Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  579  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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The  wond's  first  electric  portable! 


with  the  convenience  of  a  portable! 
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uced  them.  Literally  millions  of 
worshipers  attend.  .  .  . 

"Subconsciously,  these  hordes  of 
/orshipers  are  seeking  an  outlet 
torn  sex-frustration  in  anticipa- 
tion of  violent  masochism  and 
adism  about  to  be  enacted  by  a 
ighly-trained  priesthood  of  young 
in.  Football  obviously  arises  out 
f  the  Oedipus  complex.  Love  of 
lother  dominates  the  entire  ritual, 
'he  churches,  without  exception,  are 
edicated  to  Alma  Mater.  .  .  . 
"The  rites  are  performed  on  a 
jsctangular  area  of  green  grass 
riented  to  the  four  directions.  The 
rass,  symbolizing  summer,  is  striped 
ith  ominous  white  lines  represent- 
lg  the  knifing  snows  of  winter.  The 
j-hite  stripes  are  repeated  in  the  cere- 
monial costumes  of  the  four  whis- 
ing  monitors  who  control  the  ser- 
lices  through  a  time  period  divided 
lato  four  quarters,  symbolizing  the 
bur  seasons. 

"The  ceremony  begins  with  color- 
jil  processions  of  musicians  and 
|-:mi-nude  virgins  who  move  in  and 
at  of  ritualized  patterns.  This  ex- 
[tes  the  thousands  of  worshipers  to 
|se  from  their  seats,  shout  frenzied 
Detry  in  unison  and  chant  ecstatic 
nthems   through  which  runs  the 
(edipus  theme  of  willingness  to  die 
•r  love  of  Mother. 
"The  actual  rites,  performed  by 
Lenty-two  young  priests  of  perfect 
pysique,  might  appear  to  the  unini- 
ated  as  a  chaotic  conflict  concerned 
nly  with  hurting  the  oval  by  kick- 
kg  it,  then  endeavoring  to  rescue 
id  protect  the  egg.   However  the 
rocedure  is  highly  stylized.  .  .  .  The 
roup  in  so-called  'possession'  of  the 
lal  first  arrange  themselves  in  an 
irg-shaped  'huddle,'  as  it  is  called, 
|r  a  moment  of  prayerful  medita- 
Ipn  and  whispering  of  secret  nura- 
ps  to  each  other. 

I  "Then  they  rearrange  themselves 
ith  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
Lg.  In  a  typical  'formation'  there 
lie  seven  priests  'on  the  line,'  seven 
png  a  mystical  number  associated 
pt,  as  Jung  purists  might  contend, 
ith  the  'seven  last  words'  but  ac- 
ally  with  sublimation  of  the  'seven 
-adly  sins'  into  'the  seven  cardinal 
inciples  of  education.' 
"The  central  priest  crouches  over 
e  egg,  protecting  it  with  his  hands 
hile  over  his  back  quarters  hovers 
e  'quarterback.'  The  transposition 


Now  available. ..direct  to  you  from  the  Publisher 

BRAND  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIAS  BRITANNICA 


On  Easy...  Booka  Month  Payment  Plan 


■  Yes,  the  latest  edition  of  Britannica — 
the  greatest  treasure  of  knowledge  ever 
published — is  now  being  offered  on  a 
remarkable,  direct-from-the-publisher 
plan  that  puts  this  world-renowned 
reference  library  within  reach  of  every 
family.  All  24  volumes  will  be  placed  in 
hour  home  NOW  . .  .  you  pay  for  it  later 
on  convenient  budget  terms.  It's  as 
easy — and  as  convenient — as  buying  a 
book  a  month. 

You  may  wonder  how  we're  able  to 
make  this  truly  amazing  offer.  First, 
because  of  the  great  demand  for  this 
magnificent  set,  we  have  ordered  a 
tremendous  printing.  Also,  by  offering 
this  set  Direct  from  the  Publisher,  we 
have  saved  many  distribution  costs. 
These  savings  are  passed  on  to  you. 

Thousands  of  Subjects  of  Practical  Value 

In  the  brand-new  edition  of  Britannica 
you  will  find  thousands  of  subjects  that 
you  and  your  family  will  refer  to  in  the 
course  of  your  normal  day-to-day 
affairs.  For  example,  you'll  find  special 
articles  on  household  budgets,  interior 
decorating,  medicine  and  health,  home 
remodeling,  child  care,  adolescent  prob- 
lems, rules  and  regulations  for  all  sports, 
every  kind  of  hobby  .  .  .  plus  a  treasure 
house  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects. 
Useable  information  that  can  save  you 
many  dollars. 

New  Edition  is  Profusely  Illustrated 

The  new  Britannica  almost  "televises" 
the  information  to  you  by  means  of 
23,494  magnificent  illustrations.  But  it 
does  not  merely  show  "attractive"  pic- 
tures— it  is  the  work  of  5,565  of  the 
world's  greatest  authorities  on  all  infor- 
mation significant  to  mankind. 

Britannica  Often  Called  Key  to  Success 

The  brand-new  Britannica — the  biggest 
and  greatest  edition  in  our  almost  200- 
year  publishing  history — is  expressly 
designed  to  help  you  enjoy  a  richer  and 
fuller  family  life,  aid  you  in  achieving 


Preview  Booklet  Offered  FREE  I 

Simply  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  to- 
day, and  we  will  send 
you  .  .  .  without  cost 
or  obligation  .  .  .  a 
copy  of  our  beautiful,  new  book- 
let which  contains  an  exciting  pre- 
view of  the  latest  edition  of  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.  Send  no  money 
— not  even  for  postage.  It's  yours, 
absolutely  free! 

In  its  pages,  you  will  see  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  You'll  go  on  a 
cruise  to  France — to  the  mysteri- 
ous Orient — to  a  Pacific  Island — or 
by  rocket  to  the  moon!  In  color  so 
beautifully  etched  it  gives  the  illu- 
sion of  a  third  dimension,  you  will 
see  art  treasures  of  famous  muse- 
ums, world  landmarks  .  .  .  and 
scientific  wonders. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  receive  your 
coupon,  we  will  send  your  illus- 
trated free  booklet.  No  obligation, 
of  course.  However,  since  this  offer 
is  necessarily  limited,  please  mail 
the  coupon  today  before  it  slips 
your  mind. 


greater  financial  rewards  and  success  in 
your  business  or  trade,  help  your  chil- 
dren in  school,  and  enable  you  to  speak 
factually  and  intelligently  on  the  widest 
range  of  subjects. 

FREE  Research  Service 

As  a  Britannica  owner,  you  would  be 
entitled  to  free  research  reports  on  sub- 
jects of  your  choice.  These  comprehen- 
sive and  authoritative  reports  are  pre- 
pared for  you  by  members  of  the  world- 
famous  Britannica  Research  Staff,  and 
cover  subjects  of  important  interest  to 
you  and  your  family. 
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publisher,  on  the  Book  a  Month  Payment  Plan. 
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Thrilling . . . 


It's  a  new  adventure  in 
travel  ...  so  different,  so 
beautiful!  The  charming 
blend  of  ancient  and  modern 
.  .  .  the  architecture,  the 
gardens,  the  courtesy  and 
welcome — all  say  Japan 
and  invite  you  to  come! 

See  your  Travel  Agent  or 

Jam  TwiiTAmuTioN 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 
651  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5 
48  Front  St.  W.,  Toronto 
109  Kaiulani  Ave.,  Honolulu  15 


in  La  Province  de  Quebec 

For  really 
good   skiing  come   to  French- 
Canada.   In   its  r.,ountain 
districts,  you  will  enjoy 
all  winter  sports  at  their  best. 

There  the  snow  is  deep  and  white,  the  air  clear 
and  dry,  the  sunshine  bright.  And  you  will  be 
welcomed  with  old-time  hospitality  in  comfortable 
modern  inns  and  hotels.  For  road  mop  and  ski 
booklet,  write:  Provincial  Publicity  Bureau,  Parlia- 
ment Buildings,  Quebec  City;  or  48  Rockefeller 
Centre,  New  Yorfc  20,  N.  Y. 
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of  'back  quarters'  to  'quarterback'  is 
easily  explained  by  the  Adler  school. 
To  the  layman  the  curious  posture 
assumed  by  the  'quarterback'  .  .  . 
immediately  suggests  the  Cretan 
origins  of  Mycenaean  animal  art,  but 
this  popular  view  is  untenable.  Ac- 
tually, of  course,  the  'quarterback' 
symbolizes  the  libido,  combining  two 
instincts,  namely  (a)  Eros,  which 
strives  for  even  closer  union  and  (b) 
the  instinct  for  destruction  of  any- 
thing which  lies  in  the  path  of  Eros. 
Moreover,  the  'pleasure-pain'  excite- 
ment of  the  hysterical  worshipers 
focuses  entirely  on  the  actions  of  the 
libido-quarterback.  Behind  him  are 
three  priests  representing  the  male 
triad. 

"At  a  given  signal  the  egg  is  passed 
by  sleight-of-hand  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  triad,  who  endeavors  to 
move  it  by  bodily  force  across  the 
white  lines  of  winter.  ...  At  the  end 
of  the  second  quarter,  implying  the 
summer  solstice,  the  processions  of 
musicians  and  semi-nude  virgins  are 
resumed.  .  .  .  The  virgins  perform  a 
most  curious  rite  requiring  far  more 
dexterity  than  the  earlier  phallic 
Maypole  rituals  from  which  it  seems 
to  be  derived.  Each  carries  a  wand  of 
shining  metal  which  she  spins  on  her 
fingertips,  tosses  playfully  into  the 
air,  and  with  which  she  interweaves 
her  body  in  most  intricate  gyra- 
tions. .  .  . 

"The  foregoing,  I  confess,  scarcely 
scratches  the  surface.  Space  does  not 
permit  interpretation  of  football  as 
related  to  dreams,  or  discussion  of 
the  great  subconscious  reservoirs  of 
thwarted  American  energy  that 
weekly  seek  expression  through  vi- 
carious enjoyment  of  ritualized  vio- 
lence and  infliction  of  pain.  To 
relate  football  to  the  Oedipus  com- 
plex alone  would  require,  as  it  well 
deserves,  years  of  patient  research  by 
scholarly  men.  .  . ." 

If  any  readers  would  care  to  sug- 
gest possible  alternative  explanations 
which  deserve  scientific  study,  their 
memoranda  will  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Ferril. 

FOR  YEAR-END 
TOASTS    TO  1957 

THE  Sputnik  Cocktail:  one  part 
vodka  and  two  parts  sour  grapes. 

Or  you  can  mix  your  vodka  with 
Geritol,  to  make  a  Tired  Bloody 
Mary. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  PRESIDEN 
WOULD  NIXON  MAKE? 

A  Pulitzer-prize-winning  politi . 
correspondent,  who  has  known 
Vice  President  ever  since  he  came 
Washington,   tells   why   he  wcmI 
handle  the  job  in  a  way  very  difl  • 
ent  from  Eisenhower's. 

by  William  S.  White 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

NEW  SERPENTS  IN  EDEN 

It  still  has  everything  its  nati: 
have  always  claimed — charm,  d 
ture,  and  a  character  all  its  own.  ll 
this  paradise  is  now  being  invad 
by  a  lot  of  problems  California 
seldom  mention. 

by  Bruce  Bliven 

THE  CASE  OF 

THE  FURIOUS  CHILDREN 

A  team  of  doctors,  psychiatri 
counselors,  and  case  workers  are 
ing    six  ferocious  boys  as  the  s 
jects  of  one  of  the  most  thorou 
studies  of  human  behavior  ever  • 
tempted.  What  they  are  discover; 
may  lead  to  new  remedies  for  ji  I 
nile  delinquency — and  a  better  I 
derstanding  of  misbehavior  in  0  I 
nary  children. 

by  Charles  B.  Seib 
and  Alan  L.  Often 
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At  a  time  when  the  future  of  education  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  facing 
the  country,  it  is  reassuring  to  find  American  industry  assuming  its  responsibilities. 
Here  General  Electric  tells  how  the  development  of  a  sound  philosophy  can  lead  to  a 
broad  program  of  aid  to  education  that  goes  beyond  philanthropy,  and  works  to  the 
advantage  of  both  donor  and  recipient. 


One  Viewpoint  on 

Corporate  Aid  to  Education 

By  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


BY  NO  W ,  most  responsible  people  in  industry 
are  convinced  that,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
corporate  citizens,  they  have  some  obligation  to 
help  American  education  solve  its  growing  prob- 
lems. Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  without  a  high- 
level  conference,  somewhere,  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion of  corporate  support  of  education.  This 
question,  today,  is  seldom  phrased  "should  we 
or  shouldn't  we?"  but  rather  "how  much  and 
on  what  basis?" 

The  result  has  been  a  growing  number  of 
corporate  aid-to-education  programs.  Some  are 
amplifications  of  older  activities.  Only  in  this 
sixth  decade  of  the  century  has  there  been  much 
research,  analysis,  and  thinking  through  to  a 
logical  and  consistent  philosophy  of  corporate 
support  of  education. 

Yet  today,  many  programs  are  being  built  on 
a  sound  theory  of  the  case.  These  programs  are 
all  different;  they  reflect  the  individualities  of 
the  sponsoring  companies.  This  variety  is  good. 
As  some  prove  workable  and  others  not,  there 
is  nothing  but  corporate  pride  to  prevent  the 
borrowing  and  copying  of  successful  patterns. 
This  is  the  American  way  to  progress;  it  avoids 
the  rigidity  of  frozen  compromise  which  would 
inevitably  characterize  a  single  federal  policy. 

Here  on  these  pages  is  an  attempt  to  present 
the  philosophy  evolved  by  one  company— General 
Electric— and  show  how  it  has  been  used  to 
organize  a  wide  variety  of  almost  unrelated 
projects,  and  to  create  new  ones,  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  program  geared  to  education's 


needs  and  appropriate  to  a  business  like  General 
Electric. 

In  Search  of  a  Philosophy 

Some  wag  has  said  that  there  are  no  problems 
in  education  that  would  not  vanish  at  the  wave 
of  some  tens  of  millions— or  maybe  it's  billions— 
of  unrestricted  dollars  from  industry.  This  view- 
point overlooks  several  important  facts.  Irre- 
sponsible money  never  solved  anything.  There 
are  moral  responsibilities  in  giving  away  money, 
just  as  there  are  in  earning  it.  The  dollars 
involved  are  originally  business  dollars;  they 
must  either  come  out  of  capital  or  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  products  or  services.  Therefore 
they  should  be  invested,  rather  than  given,  for 
businesslike  objectives. 

At  General  Electric  this  is  interpreted  to  mean 
the  careful,  planned  use  of  the  shareowners' 
money  in  a  way  that  benefits  both  parties  to  the 
transaction.  The  attempt  has  been  to  devise 
programs  which  help  to  attain  three  broad  objec- 
tives that  can  be  demonstrably  related  to  the 
company's  long-range  well-being: 

1.  Developing  new  knowledge  through  re- 
search and  inspired,  competent  teaching. 

2.  Insuring  an  adequate  supply  ot  educated 
manpower  for  the  Company,  for  industry,  and 
for  the  economy  generally. 

3.  Maintaining    and    improving    the  eco- 
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nomic,  social,  and  political  climate  necessary 
to  the  continued  existence  and  progress  of 
competitive  free  enterprise. 

In  practice,  these  objectives  introduce  few 
limitations.  The  programs  could  be,  and  often 
are,  the  same  ones  erected  from  purely  philan- 
thropic motives.  Yet  philanthropy  is  not  the 
ruling  concept.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  enough 
simply  to  generate  a  warm,  generous  feeling 
around  the  vague  locality  of  the  corporate  heart. 

Some  Working  Principles 

Several  working  principles  have  evolved  from 
studies  of  educational  needs.  One  is  expressed 
by  the  search  for  a  "multiplication  factor"  in  any 
programs  devised  for  financial  assistance.  For 
example,  in  the  choice  between  helping  to  pay 
a  faculty  member  a  higher  salary,  or  assisting  a 
student  with  a  scholarship,  the  advantage  lies 
clearly  with  the  professor,  whose  improved  teach- 
ing can  influence  a  whole  generation  of  students. 
Similarly,  between  an  institution  and  an  indi- 
vidual, the  benefit  to  the  institution  is  passed 
on  to  many.  Practically  all  the  General  Electric 
programs  in  force  today  have  this  multiplication 
factor,  in  some  degree,  built  in. 

Another  working  principle  derives  from  the 
belief  that  education  is  a  good  investment  for 
the  recipient.  Therefore,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  and 
as  soon  as  he  can,  he  should  pay  his  way.  This 
accounts  for  the  recent  institution  of  a  loan  plan 
for  employees  and  their  children. 

A  third  working  principle  calls  for  a  genuine 
belief  in  education  and  the  established  educa- 
tional institutions.  Not  that  these  are  perfect,  or 
sacrosanct  and  above  criticism.  But  they  exist; 
they  have  produced  the  general  level  of  educa- 
tion we  have  at  present;  they  offer  the  only 
practical  and  foreseeable  agencies  for  continua- 
tion and  improvement.  Therefore,  in  our  belief, 
it  behooves  those  who  wish  to  help,  to  work 
through  these  existing  channels. 

The  Education  Public 

In  reducing  principles  to  practice,  what  aspects 
of  education  are  the  legitimate  concern  of  a 
national  company  like  General  Electric? 

The  Company  has  plants  in  more  than  100 
communities  in  31  states.  It  has  upwards  of 
380,000  shareowners.  It  has  about  280,000  em- 
ployees, including  close  to  30,000  college 
graduates  drawn  from  760  institutions. 

Obviously  regional  considerations  are  ruled 


out;  there  can  be  no  truly  "local"  or  "favorite" 
colleges.  Neither  is  there  any  point  in  setting  up 
arbitrary  distinctions  as  between  private  and 
tax-supported  institutions.  The  majority  of 
Americans  start  their  education  in  tax-supported 
public  schools,  and  the  colleges,  whatever  their 
internal  structure,  have  similar  aims  and  achieve 
almost  identical  results. 

All  levels  of  education,  from  elementary 
through  graduate  school,  make  important  con- 
tributions. And,  in  the  development  of  assist- 
ance programs,  all  regularly  constituted  educa- 
tional institutions  that  meet  accepted  standards 
should  be  given  equal  consideration.  Choices, 
when  they  have  to  be  made,  should  so  far  as 
possible  avoid  preconceptions,  prejudice,  and  the 
pressures  of  special  pleading. 

The  Current  Programs 

The  aid-to-education  programs  instituted  by 
General  Electric  and  now  in  effect  fall  into  two 
distinct  categories.  One  is  direct  financial  or 
equivalent  aid  to  institutions  or  individuals. 
The  other  involves  non-financial  considerations 
—usually  in  terms  of  information,  teaching  aids, 
guidance  helps,  and  co-operation  in  support  of 
basic  educational  objectives. 

Most  of  these  programs,  taken  individually, 
are  not  the  largest  of  their  kind  supported  by 
American  industry.  Some  are  new;  some  date 
back  nearly  a  half-century.  Because  they  are 
under  constant  study,  some  will  probably  be 
drastically  altered.  Obvious  gaps  will  be  filled. 
They  are  listed  and  briefly  described  below  to 
show  how  it  is  possible  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of 
educational  needs  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
centrate on  not  more  than  three  fundamental 
objectives. 

PROGRAMS  OF  DIRECT  FINANCIAL  AID 

Most  of  the  programs  of  direct  assistance  are 
now  financed  by  the  General  Electric  Educa- 
tional and  Charitable  Fund,  an  independent 
charitable  trust,  directed  by  Trustees  and  ad- 
ministered for  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund  by  the 
Company's  Educational  Relations  component. 
Any  company's  earnings  are  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions with  the  times;  yet  effective  programs  of 
educational  support  depend  on  continuity. 
Therefore,  the  creation  of  the  Fund  and  the 
periodic  transfer  of  assets  from  earnings  to  the 
Fund's  capital  are  insurance  against  interrup- 
tion of  support  of  important  educational 
activities. 
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Corporate  Alumnus  Program 

This  program  was  instituted  January  1,  1955; 
its  provisions  and  objectives  were  described  in 
a  message  similar  to  this  one  in  the  January  1955 
issue  of  this  magazine.  Under  this  Corporate 
Alumnus  concept,  the  General  Electric  Educa- 
tional and  Charitable  Fund  offers  to  match  the 
gilts  of  General  Electric  employees  to  the  four- 
year  accredited  colleges  they  attended.  The  offer 
is  made  to  employees  with  at  least  one  year's 
service  with  the  Company;  the  limit  on  indi- 
vidual gifts  that  will  be  matched  in  any  year 
is  $2,000. 

Over  the  first  two-year  period  of  the  program, 
427  colleges  received  a  total  of  $764,760-half 
from  General  Electric  alumni  and  half  from  the 
Fund.  Incentives  of  the  program  significantly 
increased  the  average  size  of  alumni  gifts;  col- 
leges were  encouraged  to  step  up  their  solicita- 
tion of  their  graduates.  More  than  thirty  other 
companies  and  foundations  have  now  instituted 
some  form  of  gift-matching  program. 

Fellowships  for  Graduate  Study 

At  the  present  time,  88  fellowships  a  year  are 
being  financed  by  the  Educational  and  Chari- 
table Fund  for  pre-doctoral  graduate  study.  Of 
these,  34  are  competitive;  54  are  assigned  to 
selected  universities  and  the  recipients  are 
chosen  by  the  institutions.  The  fields  of  study, 
while  specified,  are  widely  various  and  embrace 
most  of  the  areas  of  advanced  knowledge.  In 
addition  to  substantial  stipends  to  the  individual 
Fellows,  grants  are  made  to  the  institutions  in 
support  of  the  educational  costs  incurred.  A 
recent  survey  of  this  program,  which  dates  back 
to  1923,  shows  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
Fellows  have  subsequently  gone  into  teaching. 

Loans  for  Undergraduate  Study 

This  program,  beginning  in  1957-58,  author- 
izes the  components  of  the  Company  to  make 
loans  up  to  $1,000  a  year  to  employees  for  their 
own  or  their  children's  higher  education.  In  the 
first  year,  almost  300  loans  were  locally  nego- 
tiated, totaling  just  over  $200,000.  The  majority 
were  for  first-year  students,  for  whom  most  col- 
lege-operated loan  programs  are  not  available. 

Scholarship  Awards 

For  the  first  time,  in  1957,  the  Educational 
and  Charitable  Fund  Trustees  made  scholarship 


awards  of  $650  to  50  of  the  applicants  for  under- 
graduate loans,  with  accompanying  grants  of 
$350  to  the  colleges  attended.  Nominations  were 
made  by  the  Company  components,  based  on 
scholastic  standing,  character,  and  with  special 
emphasis  on  financial  need.  This  program,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  only  one  of  a  strictly  scholarship 
nature.  Neither  the  Company  nor  the  Fund  pro- 
vides any  scholarships  for  students  not  employee- 
connected. 

Summer  High  School  Teacher  Fellowships 

For  six  weeks  each  summer,  the  Educational 
and  Charitable  Fund  finances,  through  six  uni- 
versities, graduate-level  programs  of  study  for 
300  secondary-school  teachers  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  The  purpose  is  to 
allow  these  teachers  to  refresh  and  update  their 
knowledge  in  the  fields  they  teach,  and  to  see 
first-hand  how  these  subjects  are  applied  in  the 
industrial  world.  Selection  of  applicants  and  the 
academic  program  are  in  the  hands  of  the  uni- 
versities. This  activity  began  with  a  single  pro- 
gram for  50  teachers  in  1945.  Since  then,  1,900 
teachers  have  had  an  opportunity,  through  im- 
proved teaching  since  their  Fellowship  experi- 
ence, to  influence  an  estimated  750,000  pupils— 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  "multiplication 
principle"  in  action. 

Equipment  Assistance 

General  Electric  makes  a  number  of  products 
suitable  for  instructional  use,  usually  in  college 
engineering  and  science  laboratories.  For  many 
years  these  have  been  made  available  to  educa- 
tional institutions  at  what  is  essentially  cost.  In 
special  cases,  some  additional  financial  assistance 
is  provided,  totaling  in  a  typical  year  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Special  Grants 

There  are  some  educational  projects  which, 
though  they  do  not  fall  logically  into  continuing 
programs,  contribute  quite  directly  to  the  over- 
all objectives.  In  1956,  modest  grants  were  made 
by  the  Fund  to  five  medium-sized  colleges,  as 
part  of  a  study  of  the  relationships  between 
industry  and  the  liberal-arts  institutions.  In 
1957,  the  physics  departments  of  20  colleges 
received  grants  of  $2,500  each— again  to  deter- 
mine how  a  modest  increment  in  budget  can 
strengthen  the  work  of  a  single  department. 
Another  type  of  grant,  on  a  few  occasions,  has 
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enabled  educators  to  re-evaluate  curriculum 
needs  in  important  disciplines.  And  grants  have 
been  made  to  institutions  experimenting  with 
possible  improvements  in  teaching.  In  each  case, 
the  benefits  of  the  knowledge  gained  went 
further  than  the  benefits  to  the  individual 
recipients. 

NON-FINANCIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  traditional  pattern  of  education  in 
America,  up  through  high  school,  is  the  public 
school,  with  control  and  support  a  local  responsi- 
bility.  The  independence  bred  of  this  local 
responsibility  is  too  important  to  be  imperiled 
by  outside  influence.  To  attempt  ro  offer  finan- 
cial support  would  be  impractical,  and  per- 
haps impertinent. 

Fortunately,  there  are  contributions  that  an 
industry  can  make,  with  complete  propriety,  that 
mav  transcend  monetary  support  in  ultimate 
value.  The  first  and  obvious  thing  is  to  find  ways 
to  help  the  individual  teachers  do  their  teaching 
and  counseling  job  better. 

Subject-matter  In  format  ion 

Because  General  Electric  is  a  company  built 
on  scientific  research  and  engineering  applica- 
tion, it  is  a  natural  source  of  knowledge  too 
new  to  have  reached  the  textbooks.  This  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  and  an  obligation.  So 
secondary  school  teachers  are  offered  posters  and 
booklets  dealing  with  Mich  current  subjects  as 
principles  of  electricity,  jet  propulsion,  atomic 
power.  A  "comics"  series  of  booklets  is  most 
popular.  Since  1945  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  have  requested  over  65  million  copies 
for  use  in  classes.  They  report  increased  interest 
in  their  subjects  as  a  result. 

Guidance  Information 

If  today's  trend  continues,  more  and  more 
pupils  will  find  their  careers  in  industry.  They 
will  get  better  jobs  and  be  better  employees  if 
thev  know  how  to  prepare  themselves  and  take 
full  advantage  of  educational  opportunities. 
Messages  entitled  "Why  Study  Math?",  "Why 
Study  English?",  "Why  Stick  To  Your  Studies?", 
"Start  Planning  Now  For  Your  Career",  embody- 
ing General  Electric  experience,  have  been 
offered  to   teachers  and  °uidance  counselors. 


These  messages,  which  reinforce  the  teachers' 
advice  with  authority  of  a  large  company,  have 
been  widely  used.  The  total  of  all  school  pub- 
lications, both  subject-matter  and  guidance,  re- 
quested by  teachers  since  1945  exceeds  100  mil- 
lion copies. 

Research  and  New  Knowledge 

One  major  obligation  of  industry  to  education 
is  a  genuine  attempt  to  understand  its  objectives 
and  problems.  Paying  out  money  without  this 
understanding  is  not  onlv  poor  business,  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  recipients.  It  says,  in  effect:  "Please 
take  this  check  and  go  away:  don't  bother  me." 
There  are  times  when  studying  the  business  use 
of  the  education  product,  applying  what  is 
learned,  and  feeding  the  results  back  to  the 
educators  can  be  of  greater  value  than  dollar 
support. 

A  recent  report  on  what  13,500  college-grad- 
uate employees  of  General  Electric  think  of 
their  college  courses  has  been  used  by  cur- 
riculum groups  in  the  colleges.  A  study  of 
problems  to  be  faced  by  colleges  in  the  next 
twenty  years  will  be  released  soon,  summarizing 
the  predictions  of  110  college  presidents.  A  sur- 
vey of  opinions  of  undergraduates  of  twenty 
colleges  on  such  things  as  attitudes  toward 
politics,  awarding  of  scholarships,  and  going  into 
debt,  is  being  tabulated.  Information  of  this 
kind,  difficult  or  impossible  for  individual  insti- 
tutions to  obtain,  and  often  the  result  of  active 
co-operation  with  educational  associations,  is 
made  available  both  to  educators  and  to  other 
industries. 

A  FEW  CONCLUSIONS 

To  the  people  in  General  Electric  who  are 
administering  these  educational  programs,  some 
things  have  become  evident.  The  problems  of 
education  are  real,  not  illusory,  and  are  im- 
portant enough  to  industry  to  merit  serious 
attention.  The  number  of  things  which  can  be 
done  in  support  of  education— all  good  and 
worthy  in  themselves— is  infinite.  Some  basic 
philosophy  must  be  developed  as  a  guide.  It  is 
then  possible  to  reconcile  the  needs  of  education 
and  the  legitimate  interests  of  an  industrial  com- 
pany, and  develop  programs  involving  a  quid 
pro  quo  that  makes  no  demands  on  educational 
freedom. 


[Additional  copies  of  "One  Viewpoint  on  Corporate  Aid  to  Education"  are  avail- 
able from  General  Electric  Company.  One  River  Road.  Schenectady  5,  Neva  York.] 
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Among  Our  Contributors 


THE    CASE    OF  THE 
CONFIDENTIAL  TUNA 

WHEN  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp 
was  looking  into  some  of  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  much- 
publicized  accident  that  trapped 
twenty-three  Japanese  fishermen  in 
radioactive  fall-out  in  March  1954, 
he  learned  that  there  had  been  some 
commotion  at  a  California  tuna-fish 
cannery.  An  official  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  told  him  that 
the  government  had  seized  some  con- 
taminated fish  about  to  be  packed. 
He  asked  how  radioactive  they  were 
and  got  the  answer,  "Insignificant," 
to  which  he  replied: 

"What  would  that  be  in  counts 
per  minute?" 

The  official  asked  him  why  he 
wanted  to  know,  and  when  Dr.  Lapp 
said  he  might  want  to  write  about  it, 
he  bristled. 

"J'm  sorry,  I  can't  tell  you.  We 
had  a  meeting  of  people  from  the 
State  Department,  from  the  AEC, 
from  the  West  Coast  tuna  industry, 
and  from  our  department.  We  de- 
cided that  the  information  would  be 
kept  confidential." 

"We  might  call  this  the  case  of  the 
confidential  tuna  fish,"  Dr.  Lapp 
commented  in  his  book,  Atoms  and 
People.  "Actually,  I  am  sure  that 
these  fish,  if  eaten,  would  not  have 
been  dangerous,  but  officials  feared 
a  near-panic  such  as  occurred  in 
Japan;  so  they  invoked  censorship. 
I  am  sure  that  the  security  laws  of 
the  U.S.A.  were  never  designed  to 
apply  to  tuna  fish." 

Dr.  Lapp  believes  that  science  is 
loo  important  a  part  of  society  to 
remain  isolated  and  misunderstood. 
As  he  puts  it  in  the  Postscript  to  his 
new  book,  The  Voyage  of  the  Lucky 
Dragon  *  the  world  has  become  too 
small  to  ignore  an  adventure  which 
may  someday  rank  in  men's  minds 
with  the  voyage  of  Columbus. 

*  To  be  published  in  February  1958 
by  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  first  of  three 
articles  adapted  from  the  book  begins 
on  page  27. 


and  otherwise 


The  opening  episode  of  the  story 
could  have  been  a  classic  of  folk 
literature:  the  humblest  of  fishermen 
set  sail  on  an  ordinary  voyage  but 
bad  luck  trailed  the  ship;  one  morn- 
ing a  strange  light  flared  in  the  sky 
and  later  a  stinging  dry  rain  coated 
the  ship  and  the  crew;  they  became 
ill  and  crept  back  to  port  afraid. 

In  the  modern  story,  scientific  and 
international  implications  take  the 
place  of  the  supernatural  powers 
that  would  have  dominated  the  folk 
tale.  It  is  apparent  that,  as  men  of 
our  era,  these  fishermen  were  at  least 
halfway  wise  about  the  cause  of 
their  misfortune  and  their  danger- 
ous future;  and  their  fears  came 
from  memories  of  Hiroshima,  not 
from  superstition. 

If  the  Lucky  Dragon  is  a  "natural" 
story  that  was  bound  to  be  told 
sooner  or  later,  Ralph  E.  Lapp  seems 
to  be  the  destined  man  to  write  it. 
His  preparation  actually  began  many 
years  ago,  when  as  a  graduate 
physicist  he  trained  in  Chicago  un- 
der Dr.  Arthur  J.  Dempster,  dis- 
coverer of  U-235.  During  the  w  ar  he 
was  a  technical  director  of  the  A- 
bomb  project,  and  after  it  ended  he 
worked  for  three  years  in  the  Penta- 
gon on  the  military  application  of 
atomic  energy.  At  that  time  he  led 
the  scientific  group  at  both  of  the 
Bikini  A-bomb  tests  of  1946.  By 
1949  he  was  head  of  the  Nuclear 
Physics  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  he  decided  to 
resign  from  government  work  and  to 
brush  up  on  pure  science  by  writing 
a  textbook,  Nuclear  Radial)  on 
Physics  (with  H.  L.  Andrews).  Since 
then— without  access  to  secret  or  re- 
stricted documents,  but  also  without 
the  need  of  submitting  his  work  to 
security  officers— he  has  written  books 
and  articles  for  the  general  publi< 
and  has  been  director  of  Nuclear 
Science  Service  in  Washington. 

A  few  months  after  the  news  of 
the  accident  of  the  Lucky  Dragon 
broke,  Dr.  Eugene  Rabinowitch,  who 
is  professor  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  editor  of  the  Bulletin 


Little  Jeannine  tried  hard  to  smile  for 
the  photographer  because  he  said  that 
this  Picture  would  be  sent  to  her  daddy 
in  North  Africa.  But  Jeannine's  mother 
has  had  nothing  to  smile  about  since  her 
husband  was  drafted  to  serve  in  Algeria. 
His  small  pay  is  insufficient  to  provide 
the  necessities  for  Jeannine  and  her 
mother  who  barely  manages  to  get  by  on 
the  meager  allowance  provided  by  the 
small  town  in  Brittany  in  which  they 
live;  a  town  still  depressed  from  the 
economic  effects  of  World  War  II. 
Little  Jeannine's  mother  has  no  relatives 
to  turn  to.  You  can  replace  a  loving 
grandparent  for  a  child  like  Jeannine 
and  give  a  helping  hand  to  needy  moth- 
ers and  babies. 

What  $5  A  Month  Means  To  A  Baby  Like 
Jeannine 

Your  sponsorship  of  a  baby  like  Jean- 
nine through  Save  the  Children  Federa- 
tion will  purchase  and  place  in  an 
anxious  mother's  hands  nourishing  baby 
foods,  warm  clothing,  blankets,  and 
many  other  essential  items  —  in  your 
name.  Full  information  about  "your" 
baby  and  a  photograph  will  be  sent  to 
you.  Won't  you  help  today? 

SCF  National  Sponsors  include:  Mrs. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Herbert  Hoover, 
Henry  R.  Luce,  Norman  Rockwell,  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Sockman. 
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SAVE   THE  CHILDREN 

FEDERATION 

345  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  my  baby's  name,  story  and  picture. 

I  want  to  sponsor  a  baby  in  Greece.  .,  Korea.  ., 
Finland..,  West  Germany..,  Italy..,  France.., 
Austria.  .,  or  where  the  need  is  greatest.  ..  En- 
closed is  $60  for  1  year.  .,  $15  for  I st  quarter.  ., 
$5  for  the  1st  month.  ..  I  cannot  be  a  sponsor 
but  enclosed  is  my  gift  of  $  

NAME   

ADDRESS   

CITY  STATE  

Contributions  are  Deductible  from  Income  Tax 
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of  the  Atomic  Scientists,  suggested 
that  he  look  into  the  problem  of  fall- 
out and  write  an  article  on  it.  Dr. 
Lapp  holed  up  in  his  Washington 
apartment  with  air-conditioning, 
slide-rule,  and  scientific  data  from 
Japan,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
large  dose  of  radioactivity  which  the 
fishermen  were  reported  to  have  re- 
ceived. 

W  hat  looked  at  first  like  a  simple 
problem  in  physics  became  a  com- 
plicated and  dramatic  search  that 
lasted  more  than  three  years  and 
took  him  to  Japan  and  the  homes  of 
the  stricken  seamen,  to  the  hospitals 
where  they  had  been  treated,  to  the 
boat  owner,  and  to  the  scrubbed 
decks  of  the  Fukuryu  Maru  itself.  As 
he  traveled  about  gradually  uncover- 
ing the  details  of  the  unlucky  voy- 
age and  the  present  condition  of  the 
crew,  Dr.  Lapp  and  his  wife  became 
so  well  known  that  even  the  porter 
w?ho  carried  their  bags  in  Osaka 
recognized  them  from  newspaper 
photographs.  The  sailors  and  their 
families  received  the  Lapps  with 
great  courtesy  and  impressed  them  as 
being  above  average  in  intelligence. 

The  March  1954  H-bomb  test,  Dr. 
Lapp  says,  dusted  roughly  seven 
thousand  square  miles  of  the  Pacific 
with  serious  or  lethal  fall-out.  The 
significance  of  this  destructive  force 
for  life  on  this  planet  is  still  un- 
known; but  it  may  well  be  that  the 
human  test  has  already  taken  place 
—in  the  lives  of  these  twenty-three 
common  men.  "The  Voyage  of  the 
Lucky  Dragon"  is,  therefore,  not 
only  a  folk  tale  in  twentieth-century 
dress,  but  a  scientific  study  of  the 
human  predicament  in  the  atomic 
age. 

.  .  .  Dorothy  Heyward,  who  tells  the 
adventures  of  "Porgy's  Goat"  (p.  37), 
collaborated  with  her  husband,  the 
late  DuBose  Heyward,  on  three  plays 
about  Negroes.  Two  of  them, 
"Porgy"  and  "Mamba's  Daughters" 
(dramatized  from  DuBose's  novels), 
were  respectable  successes.  But  the 
music  drama,  "Porgy  and  Bess,"  has 
become  a  full-time  traveling  sales- 
man for  American  culture  in  its 
three  European  and  African  tours 
since  1950. 

Almost  every  major  film  company 
has  angled  for  the  movie  rights  to 
"Porgy  and  Bess"  in  the  past  seven 
years.   The  contract  with  Samuel 
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Goldwyn  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Hey- 
ward's  article  represents  their  tri- 
umph over  her  long-ingrained  habit 
of  not  signing. 

Born  in  Ohio,  Mrs.  Heyward  met 
her  husband  at  the  MacDowell 
Colony  in  New7  Hampshire. 

.  .  .  Not  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  lowly  fish  seems  likely  to  in- 
fluence international  relations.  Ac- 
cording to  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 
the  Sockeye  salmon  of  the  Fraser 
River  has  stopped  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment—so far— from  diverting  the 
Columbia  River  and  so  jeopardizing 
one  vast  potential  source  of  power 
on  the  Canadian  Border  (p.  42). 

Senator  Neuberger,  elected  in  1954 
as  the  first  Democrat  in  forty  years 
to  be  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from 
Oregon,  had  served  in  the  state  legis- 
lature since  1948;  he  has  continued 
throughout  his  busy  political  career 
to  write  for  national  magazines, 
mainly  about  the  Northwest.  His 
background  for  discussing  hydro- 
electric power  includes  an  article  in 
Harper's  as  far  back  as  1938  on 
"Hells  Canyon,  the  Biggest  Yet," 
more  recent  pieces  on  Grand  Coulee 
and  the  Kitimat  project,  and  service 
during  the  war  in  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory as  Aide-de-Camp  to  Brigadier 
General  J.  A.  O'Connor,  who  was  in 
charge  of  building  the  Alcan  High- 
way. 

The  Senator  is  author  of  several 
books,  including  Adventures  in  Poli- 
tics. On  his  current  article,  he  tells 
us,  he  is  indebted  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  Hans  A.  Linde,  his  legisla- 
tive assistant,  formerly  law  clerk  to 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  and  to 
Milton  C.  Mapes,  Jr.  of  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

.  .  .  The  Yankees  may  have  all  but 
vanished  from  Vermont,  as  Miriam 
Chapin  implies  in  her  Vermonter's 
analysis  of  the  Green  Mountain  state 
(p.  50),  but  the  legend  of  their 
Calvin  Coolidge  style  of  speech 
lingers  on.  Still  current,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  story  told  by  a  Brattle- 
boro  man,  F.  J.  Nash,  in  the  Prince- 
ton Alumni  Weekly: 

Two  old  Vermonters  went  to  a 
political  rally.  One  forgot  his  hear- 
ing aid  and,  after  a  long  harangue 
from  the  platform,  he  said  to  his 
friend:  "What  was  he  talking 
about?" 


The  friend  replied:  "He  didn 
say."  .  .  . 

There  is  a  Vermont  story  o 
Harper's  too.  Some  years  ago,  a 
editor  of  this  magazine  got  off  tl 
train  in  Montpelier  and,  idly  i: 
dulging  a  habit,  searched  the  mag 
zine  stand— in  vain.  He  askc 
whether  Harper's  was  all  sold  ou 
and  was  informed  by  the  man  \ 
charge   that  they  didn't  stock  i 

"How  does  that  happen?"  tl 
editor  asked. 

"No  call  for  it,"  said  the  V( 
monter.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Chapin,  born  a  Hitchcock  ; 
Vermont,  spent  her  childhood  ai 
long  periods  later  in  that  state.  S.\ 
returned— after     being    in  Soul 
America  and  in  Montreal  during  hi 
married  life— and  bought  a  run-do^  j 
farmhouse  w7ith  160  acres  of  woe 
land  and  meadow.  Now  she  has 
snug  all-year  home,  long  since  pa 
for  by  logs  and  pulpwood  off  t 
place.  She  has  written  several  boo  j 
including  Quebec  Now. 

...  In  the  charged  atmosphere  o\ 
Syria  this  fall,  the  United  States  ai 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  exchai 
ing  warnings  and  threats  wTith  re£ 
larity  almost  equal  to  Sputnik's  be( 
To  the  common  reader,  this  vert 
battle  gets  to  be  boring;  as  he  fe 
it,  tension  cannot  forever  mount,  < 
cept  in  headlines.  In  contrast,  it 
a  stimulating  mental  exercise  to  f 
low  Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr.'s  straij; 
logic  in  "Divide  and  Rue  It  in  t 
Middle  East"  (p.  55). 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Ogburn  v 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Burma  campai 
of  Merrill's  Marauders,  and  he  wr< 
a  moving  account  of  it  for  Harpi 
last  January.  He  was  with  the  St 
Department  after  the  war  for  ele\ 
years,  most  recently  in  intelligei 
in  the  field  of  the  Near  East,  Soi 
Asia,  and  Africa.  He  resigned  1 
July  in  order  to  write.  Hought 
Mifflin  has  brought  out  two  of 
books,  The  White  Falcon,  a  juven 
and  The  Bridge,  a  novelette. 

.  .  .  Since  glaucoma  is  the  ma 
cause  of  blindness  in  Americans  o 
forty,  it  damages  more  lives  tl 
most  people  care  to  think  abo 
But,  as  James  Robbins  Miller  she 
in  his  article,  "The  Sinister  Ha 
(p.  62),  a  great  deal  is  being  done! 
save  the  sight  of  glaucoma  victi 
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who  get  the  right  treatment  in  time. 

Mi.  Miller  has  been  a  writer  and 
editor  ever  since  he  finished  college- 
except  for  three  years  in  the  Navy 
in  World  War  II.  He  has  been  staff 
writer  or  contributor  to  many  maga- 
zines—from the  old  Literary  Digest 
and  Scribner's,  to  Look,  McCall's, 
and  Collier's.  He  is  now  in  the  News 
Bureau  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

.  .  .  "Fable  for  Flipped  Lid"  (p.  65) 
is  Harper's  first  poem  by  George 
Starbuck,  a  Californian-Chicagoan 
Harvard  graduate  student. 

.  .  .  Elsa  B.  Ruedebush,  who  argues 
that  "Your  Child  Can  Sing"  (p.  66), 
was  head  of  the  choral  department 
of  the  Cambridge  (Massachusetts) 
Lower  School  for  fifteen  years  until 
1955.  The  spring  concerts  of  the 
school  became  so  popular  that 
Harvard  turned  over  Paine  Hall 
for  them.  But  Mrs.  Ruedebush  took 
special  interest  in  the  three  or  four 
children  in  every  grade  who  had 
been  deprived  of  choral  participa- 
tion because  they  had  been  thought 
to  be  hopeless  monotones. 

Mrs.  Ruedebush  studied  at  the 
Sherwood  Music  School  in  Chicago, 
and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
She  learned  choral  techniques  from 
Professor  G.  Wallace  Woodworth  of 
Harvard  and  other  directors,  and  she 
also  trained  for  an  operatic  career. 

.  .  .  Midway  in  Robin  White's  story, 
"House  of  Many  Rooms"  (p.  69), 
Mrs.  Fisher,  the  leading  character, 
finds  herself,  unexpectedly,  looking 
at  a  Sannyasi,  or  holy  man,  seated 
under  a  banyan  tree.  This  rather 
eerie  encounter  may  remind  some 
readers  of  Mr.  White's  story,  "First 
Voice,"  which  appeared  in  Harper's 
last  January  and  concerned  Mrs. 
Fisher's  fifteen-year-old  son  who  ex- 
perimented with  the  life  of  a 
Sannyasi.  A  book  of  Mr.  White's 
stories  about  the  Fisher  family  will 
be  published  next  year. 

Mr.  White  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  South  India:  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  and  now  lives  with 
his  wife  and  three  children  in  Con- 
necticut. His  stories  have  appeared 
in  a  number  of  magazines,  and  last 
year  he  attended  Stanford  University 
on  a  fellowship  at  the  Creative  Writ- 
ing Center. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE 

LUCKY  DRAGON 


By  RALPH  E.  LAPP 

Drawings  by  Ben  Shahn 

Something  not  quite  like  snow  fell  over  the 
South  Pacific  and  23  Japanese  fishermen 
were  caught  in  a  chain  of  circumstances  that 
concerned  everyone  everywhere.  .  .  . 
The  beginning  of  a  three-part  serial. 

AT  T  E  N  o'clock  that  Friday  morning  the 
last  of  the  crewmen  ran  down  the  Yaizu 
fishing  pier  and  hurried  aboard  a  ninety-three- 
foot  wooden  trawler.  Feeling  a  little  self-con- 
scious at  his  new  command,  Captain  Hisakichi 
Tsutsui  stood  at  the  bridge  of  the  Fnkuryu  Maru 
(Lucky  Dragon)  No.  5.  Twenty  of  the  twenty- 
three  seamen  aboard  were  older  than  he  was  but 
this  did  not  overawe  him.  Anyway  he  realized 
that  the  man  really  in  charge  of  the  boat  was 
Yoshio  Misaki,  whom  the  crew  called  Yoshio-san, 
or  simply  Gyorocho,  meaning  "Fishing  Master." 

The  Fishing  Master  had  been  one  of  the  last 
to  board  the  ship,  for  he  had  been  attending  a 
farewell  party  at  his  home.  Much  sake  had  been 
drunk  and  he  had  arrived  with  somewhat  un- 


steady legs— a  fact  duly  noted  by  the  radioman, 
Aikichi  Kuboyama.  Ordinarily  the  whole  crew 
would  have  been  under  the  weather,  for  it  is 
traditional  that  the  boat  owner  and  ship  sup- 
pliers throw  a  big  party  the  night  before  a  fishing 
vessel  departs. 

A  small  crowd  of  well-wishers  gathered  at  the 
pier  as  the  crew  made  last-minute  preparations 
for  their  long  voyage.  It  was  a  gay  occasion  and 
the  children  held  strings  of  brightly  colored 
balloons  in  their  mittened  fingers.  Finally  a 
sailor  scrambled,  monkey-fashion,  up  the  rigging 
of  the  aftermast  and  fastened  a  cluster  of  colored 
streamers  to  the  top.  The  ends  of  these  inch- 
wide  strips  of  paper  he  tossed  down  to  a  com- 
panion who  in  turn  passed  them  out  to  the  wives 
and  children  and  sweethearts.  This  was  the 
signal  that  the  ship  was  preparing  to  get  under 
way.  A  loud-speaker  blared  out  a  brassy  military 
march. 

A  cry  went  up  from  the  crowd  as  the  ship's 
brilliant  blue  and  red  flag  was  broken  out  and 
run  up  the  mainmast.  The  barrel-like  boat 
owner  had  a  final  word  with  his  Fishing  Master, 
waved  to  the  Captain,  smiled  at  Kuboyama,  and 
then  hopped  ashore.  Some  of  the  women  on  the 
pier  wept  as  water  opened  up  between  the  boat 
and  the  concrete  dock.  The  Lucky  Dragon  was 
under  way  at  1 1:30  a.m.,  Friday,  January  22,  1954. 

©  1957  by  Ralph  E.  Lapp 
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At  11:40  the  Lucky  Dragon  cleared  the  Yaizu 
lighthouse  and  headed  out  to  sea.  Shortly  after 
lunch  the  chief  engineer,  a  muscular  and  intel- 
Iig  nt  man  named  Tadashi  Yamamoto,  reported 
that  they  had  left  a  spare  part  for  the  engine  on 
shore.  To  return  to  port  would  be  not  only  a 
bad  omen  but  it  would  also  cause  them  to  lose 
lace,  so  they  decided  that  they  would  proceed 
instead  to  Ogawa.  Ten  minutes  after  one,  the 
Lucky  Dragon  put  into  Ogawa  and  promptly  ran 
aground  in  the  shallow  anchorage— also  a  bad 
omen.  Yamamoto  went  ashore,  borrowed  a 
motorcycle,  and  dashed  to  the  nearby  shipyard 
lor  the  spare  part  while  the  others  tried  to  free 
the  ship.  A  mackerel  boat  tried  to  tug  the 
ship  loose  but  its  2]/2  inch  line  parted— another 
ill  omen.  He  returned  quickly  but  the  boat 
was  stuck  fast;  they  had  to  wait  for  high  tide. 

A  strong  northeast  wind  came  up  and  the 
Lucky  Dragon  put  on  canvas,  tacking  on  a  south- 
southeast  course.  Before  departure  the  boat 
owner  and  the  Fishing  Master  had  secretly  de- 
cided that  they  would  fish  in  the  area  around 
Midway  Islands,  over  two  thousand  miles  east 
of  Japan.  But  when  Misaki  broke  the  news  the 
crewmen  were  angry.  In  the  first  place,  the  Cap- 
tain, radioman,  chief  engineer,  and  the  Fish- 
ing Master  were  all  supposed  to  be  consulted 
about  the  fishing  grounds.  Moreover,  the  area 
selected  was  noted  for  its  rough  water.  But 
Misaki  stood  firm  and,  since  the  Fishing  Master 
was  in  absolute  control  of  the  ship,  the  crewmen 
could  only  mutter  their  dissatisfaction  and  hope 
that  they  would  survive. 

The  Lucky  Dragon  ran  into  rough  weather  the 
second  day  out  of  port.   But  though  the  hull 


groaned  in  agony  during  the  storm,  the  engine 
never  faltered  and,  the  weather  improving,  they 
were  able  to  work  topside  on  the  fishing  gear. 

The  weather  cleared  during  the  last  week  in 
January  and  a  spanking  west  wind  pushed  the 
little  tuna  boat  steadily  through  the  Pacific. 
Aided  by  winds,  it  covered  about  two  hundred 
miles  each  day.  On  February  5  Captain  Tsutsui 
noted  in  his  log-book  that  they  were  approaching 
the  International  Date  Line.  In  the  cramped 
quarters  called  the  "chart  room,"  Fishing  Master 
Misaki  bent  over  the  fishing  records  which  he 
had  obtained  in  port.  Two  hundred  miles 
southwest  of  Midway,  Misaki  decided  to  give 
the  order,  "Begin  throwing  the  lines!" 

The  Japanese  "long  lines"  fishermen  prac- 
tice a  unique  art.  It  consists  in  draping  a 
curtain  of  baited  hooks  two  hundred  or  more 
feet  below  the  ocean's  surface.  Five  branch  lines 
are  fastened  to  one  section  of  the  main  line, 
usually  at  intervals  of  about  thirty  yards.  For 
every  three  hundred  yards  of  the  main  line  a 
float  line  is  clipped  on  and  a  green  glass  buoy 
thrown  overboard  on  the  end  of  it.  The  two 
buoys,  no  larger  than  basketballs,  suspend  a 
"set"  of  five  baited  lines  deep  below  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  Having  thrown  over  twenty  sets,  or 
one  hundred  baited  hooks,  the  fishermen  substi- 
tute a  lighted  metal  float  for  the  ordinary  green 
glass  buoy.  They  reckon  their  catch  in  terms  of 
fish  caught  per  hundred  hooks.  The  floats  in 
between  the  lighted  buoys  carry  a  six-foot  bam- 
boo pole  topped  with  a  hemp  palm  or  a  square 
foot  of  red  and  white  cloth. 

It  took  almost  four  hours  to  throw  the  lines 
and  the  men  knocked  off  to  have  breakfast  while 
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the  boat  drifted  with  its  engine  off.  The  morning 
sun  revealed  a  long  line  of  dancing  buoys  stretch- 
ing away  until  they  were  lost  in  the  waves.  Ac- 
tually the  line  stretched  beyond  the  visible 
horizon  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  Be- 
neath the  waves  over  fifteen  hundred  baited 
hooks  dangled,  to  tempt  some  roving  fish. 

IN    SEARCH    OF  TUNA 

AFTER  the  boat  was  put  about,  the 
Fishing  Master  stood  on  the  bridge  watch- 
ing the  buoys  as  the  Lucky  Dragon  re- 
traced its  course.  Experienced  seamen  have  what 
amounts  to  a  sixth  sense  for  guessing  what  a 
bobbing  buoy  means.  It  could  mean  a  big  tuna 
thrashing  about,  or  a  smaller  but  more  spirited 
fish.  When  the  men  spied  a  buoy  which  be- 
haved strangely  they  would  argue  about  what 
was  happening  below  the  surface,  but  on  this 
day  there  was  little  to  excite  their  curiosity. 

Four  hours  after  having  thrown  all  the  lines, 
the  crewmen  starting  hauling  them  in,  a  much 
more  arduous  task  than  throwing  them  out.  A 
medium-size  swordfish  was  hauled  in,  promptly 
gaffed,  and  pulled  onto  the  main  deck,  followed 
by  a  good-size  spearfish  and  sometime  later  by 
a  big-eyed  tuna.  Only  nine  big-eyed  tuna  were 
boated  and  two  of  these  were  quite  small.  Crew- 
men quickly  "gilled  and  gutted"  them  with  sharp 
knives.  As  tuna  are  very  warm-blooded  fish, 
they  must  be  put  on  ice  quickly  if  their  flesh  is 
to  stay  firm.  For  this  purpose  a  brine  tank  was 
kept  on  deck  in  which  the  tuna  were  immersed 
until  cool;  then  crewmen  carefully  wrapped  them 
in  dark  green  vinyl  to  protect  them  in  storage. 

Over  thirteen  hours  were  required  to  haul 
in  the  full  length  of  line  and  it  was  past  mid- 
night when  the  work  was  finished.  The  crew 
grumbled  at  their  first  catch,  which  totaled  only 
fifteen  fish.  Some  of  them  said,  "We  should  have 
gone  to  the  South  Seas." 

The  next  day,  February  8  by  Captain  Tsutsui's 
log,  the  Fishing  Master  ordered  the  boat  farther 
east.  The  winds  freshened  and  the  sea  began  to 
kick  up.  Radioman  Kuboyama,  who  had  been 
holed  up  in  the  radio  shack  listening  for  fishing 
reports  from  other  boats,  told  Misaki  that  boats 
from  Yaizu  north  of  Midway  were  getting  only 
fair  catches,  but  longer-range  tuna  boats  in 
Hawaiian  waters  were  doing  better. 

The  next  day,  well  before  sunup,  the  lines 
were  thrown  for  the  second  time.  Late  that 
afternoon  Chief  Engineer  Yamamoto  reported 
engine  trouble  and  the  ship  drifted  while  the 
engine-room  crew  spent  half  an  hour  repairing 


it.  The  hauling  in  of  the  lines  continued  until 
two  hours  before  sunset,  when  the  sailors  dis- 
covered that  the  main  line  had  separated.  This 
was  a  major  disaster,  for  they  had  just  started 
fishing  and  unless  they  could  recover  the  lines 
they  would  go  back  to  port  with  an  empty  hold 
—and  empty  pockets,  too.  Worse,  in  fact,  for  they 
would  owe  money  for  their  expenses. 

The  crewmen  took  heart  several  hours  later 
when  they  saw  the  welcome  blinking  of  a  buoy 
lamp.  They  set  to  work  hauling  in  the  line, 
anxious  to  see  how  much  would  be  recovered. 
Only  a  short  section  of  line  was  adrift  here,  and 
the  men  again  searched  the  ocean  for  some  sign 
of  the  missing  buoys.  Before  noon  of  the  next 
day  they  sighted  the  No.  9  lamp,  but  it  had  only 
a  few  fathoms  of  line  attached  to  it. 

Twenty  sets  of  lines  were  recovered  the  next 
day,  February  11,  but  the  engine  continued  to 
act  up  and  the  engineers  worked  all  night.  By 
early  morning  it  was  running  again  but  the  crew- 
men held  their  breath,  fearful  that  it  would  not 
last.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  storm  began  to 
brew  up  and  the  Fishing  Master  despaired  of 
recovering  more  of  the  lost  lines.  On  February  12 
Misaki  gave  orders  to  cease  searching. 

Misaki  knew  that  the  crew  were  angry  with 
him,  but  he  steadfastly  kept  his  mind  on  fishing. 
The  situation  was  not  hopeless  if  they  could 
find  a  good  place.  But  where?  It  didn't  really 
matter  much  what  they  did  now,  he  thought, 
but  it  did  not  look  like  a  good  idea  to  go  to  the 
Marshall  Islands,  as  the  crew  suggested,  for  that 
would  stretch  the  limit  of  the  fuel  tanks.  How- 
ever, he  finally  agreed.  The  crew  seemed  to  think 
that  the  big-eyed  tuna  were  abundant  in  the 
Marshalls  and  perhaps  they  might  be  right. 

Ironically,  the  Lucky  Dragon  headed  south  to 
avoid  rough  seas  and  the  next  day  ran  smack 
into  another  storm.  A  howling  north  wind  drove 
the  little  boat  southward  and  heavy  rains  beat 
down  upon  the  deck.  When  the  worst  was  over 
the  Captain  ordered  full  sail  raised  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favorable  winds,  and  on 
February  16  they  were  treated  to  fine  weather. 
A  cloudless  blue  sky  overhead  restored  the  men's 
spirits  and  the  warm  sun  brought  them  to  life 
again.  Three  days  later  the  boat  was  due  east  of 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  their  luck  changed  for 
the  better;  they  hauled  in  twenty-six  fish,  mostly 
big-eyed  tuna,  adding  up  to  1,600  pounds. 

This  encouraged  the  fishermen  and  the  next 
day  they  were  hard  at  it,  using  somewhat  un- 
orthodox techniques  in  order  to  make  up  for  lost 
time— disregarding  wind  direction  while  hauling 
the  line  and  rebaiting  the  fish  lines  frequently. 
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They  could  noi  repeat  their  luck,  however, 
though  they  did  haul  in  some  tuna  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds  each— prime  tuna  which  flopped 
on  the  wet  deck  with  resounding  thumps.  Their 
silvery  gray  scales  glistened  in  the  tropical  sun 
and  the  men  grinned  with  satisfaction,  knowing 
that  back  in  Japan  the  spring  festival  days  would 
mean  high  prices  for  such  fish. 

But,  between  February  20  and  26,  they  boated 
only  seventy-nine  fish— a  small  fraction  of  what 
they  would  have  considered  a  decent  catch.  The 
men  were  discouraged  and  exhausted.  But  they 
still  hoped.  Though  there  was  only  enough  fuel 
for  a  few  more  days  of  fishing  before  they  had  to 
head  back  to  Yaizu,  there  was  always  the  long- 
shot  chance  that  they  might  make  a  big  catch. 
Every  tuna  would  mean  a  few  more  yen;  or, 
since  they  had  caught  so  few,  it  would  mean  that 
they  would  owe  less  money. 

Every  day  saw  the  Lucky  Dragon  edging  closer 
to  the  heart  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  closer  to  the 
atolls  of  Utirik,  Rongerik,  Rongelap,  and  Bikini. 
"Keep  away  from  Bikini,"  Kuboyama  had 
warned  both  the  Captain  and  Fishing  Master. 
"That's  where  the  United  States  had  A-bomb 
tests."  But  there  had  been  no  tests  at  Bikini 
since  1946.  They  had  all  been  held  at  Eniwetok 
Atoll,  six-hundred  miles  due  west,  the  area  about 
which  the  Maritime  Safety  Board  had  warned 
Japanese  fishermen  back  in  1952.  Surely  there 
could  be  no  danger  at  such  a  distance. 

The  lines  were  thrown  for  the  thirteenth  time 
on  February  27  as  the  Lucky  Dragon  passed  mid- 
way between  the  low-lying  atolls  of  Bikar  and 
Utirik.  The  weather  held  fair  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  in  the  high  eighties,  but  their  luck  did 
not  change:  only  sixteen  fish  were  caught  that 
day.  The  ship  headed  west  and  Chief  Engineer 
Yamamoto,  concerned  over  the  fuel  supply,  con- 
ferred with  Misaki.  Thev  asrreed  to  make  the 
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fourteenth  and  last  try  on  the  morning  of  March 
first.  Perhaps  the  new  month  would  bring  them 
luck. 

Before  the  last  throwing  of  the  li  nes  the  Fish- 
ing Master  went  over  his  record  book  and  added 
up  the  catch  already  on  ice.  They  had  caught  a 
total  of  156  fish,  which  weighed  about  nine  tons. 
All  the  fish  were  in  the  hold  below  except  for 
the  shark  fins,  which  were  strung  up  to  the 
rigging,  drying  in  the  hot  sun.  It  was  almost 
a  shame  to  go  back  to  port  with  such  a  catch  but 
it  was  better  than  if  they  had  lost  all  their  lines 
at  Midw  av  and  been  forced  to  return  with  no 
fish  and  no  lines.  As  it  was,  the  catch  would 
just  about  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  ship;  there 
would  be  little  left  for  the  crew  or  the  owner. 
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The  Lucky  Dragon  had  been  heading  on  a 
course  slightly  north  of  due  west  during  the  last 
few  hours  of  February.  At  1:05  (Tokyo  time)  the 
morning  of  March  1  the  Fishing  Master  took  his 
sextant,  stepped  to  the  bridge,  and  observed  with 
approval  that  the  sky  was  clear.  He  took  a  fix  on 
the  stars  with  his  sextant,  ducked  back  into  the 
chart  room,  and  entered  the  notation  "L. 
12°03i/2,N— L.  166°56i/2'E"  in  his  log.  Then 
he  gave  the  order  to  start  fishing  and  told  the 
wheelman  to  keep  on  a  west-southwest  course. 

At  3:42  in  the  morning  the  lines  had  been 
thrown  and  the  Fishing  Master  again  checked 
the  ship's  position.  It  was  rather  warm  and 
the  wind  was  east-northeast  at  two  miles  per 
hour.  Misaki  ordered  the  ship  to  hold  a  north- 
east course  and  after  ten  minutes  he  signaled 
the  engine  room  to  stop  the  engine.  In  the 
darkness  before  dawn,  the  Lucky  Dragon  drifted 
on  the  calm  Pacific,  rocking  in  its  almost  imper 
ceptible  swells. 


SUNRISE    IN    THE  WEST 

TH  E  night  was  warm  and  somewhat  sticky. 
Shinzo  Suzuki,  unable  to  sleep  any  longer, 
climbed  out  of  his  bunk  and  went  on  deck. 
Standing  on  the  stern  of  the  ship,  he  looked 
out  over  the  water  and  wondered  where  the 
farthest  buoy  was.  The  nearest  bobbed  gently 
on  the  starboard  side  about  a  mile  away,  a 
friendly  winking  of  light  against  the  dark  water. 
Suzuki  rested  his  arm  on  the  after  cabin  and 
gazed  absently  into  the  somewhat  overcast  sky. 
Suddenly  the  skies  in  the  west  lighted  up 
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and  a  great  flare  of  whitish  yellow  splashed 
against  the  clouds  and  illuminated  the  water. 
It  changed  to  a  yellow-red  and  then  to  a 
flaming  orange-red  before  Suzuki  came  to  his 
senses  and  dashed  hack  to  the  cabin  to  tell 
his  mates  what  he  had  seen.  As  he  entered  the 
cabin,  Takagi,  a  cabin-mate,  was  humming  a 
song.  Suzuki  blurted  out.  half  in  jest,  "The 
sun  rises  in  the  west!" 

"Don't  make  nonsense,"  Takagi  rejoined. 

"]  don't  know  what  it  is,"  replied  Suzuki. 
"If  you  think  it  is  a  lie  what  1  tell  you,  why 
don't  you  see  it  through  the  porthole." 

Takagi  protested,  but  he  clambered  out  on 
deck  where  five  or  six  men  stood  open-mouthed, 
ffazine  at  the  still  visible  ball  of  flame  on  the 
horizon.  The  light  had  changed  color  but  had 
grown  into  grotesque  forms  and  seemed  higher 
on  the  horizon.  One  seaman  estimated  as  much 
as  five  degrees.  Another  thought  it  was  closer 
to  ten  degrees. 

On  the  bridge  Misaki  was  startled  no  less  than 
the  crewmen  by  the  strange  light.  He  stared 
at  the  spectacle,  fascinated  by  the  play  of  colors 
that  resembled  those  of  a  setting  sun— several 
times  brighter— but  not  bright  enough  to  hurt 
the  eyes.  With  a  mariner's  instinct,  Misaki 
noted  the  time  and  direction.  The  light  came 
from  beyond  the  horizon  in  a  west-southwest 
direction. 

The  men  on  deck  jabbered  in  excited  voices. 
"It's  a  pika-donl"  Another  said,  "I  wonder  if 
it  is  a  pika-don}"  Pika-don  is  a  word  fairly 
new  to  the  Japanese  tongue.  Born  at  Hiro- 
shima, pika-don  is  a  compound  of  thunder  and 
flash. 

The  bright  glare  in  the  west  diminished  in 
brightness  as  the  colors  seemed  to  spread  out 
over  the  horizon  and  climb  farther  into  the 
sky.  Those  who  crowded  on  deck  after  the 
first  few  minutes  found  it  difficult  to  imagine 
what  all  the  excitement  was  about,  for  by  then 
the  gaudy  display  had  faded  and  could  hardly 
be  discerned.  Captain  Tsutsui  was  alerted  by 
the  burst  of  light  flooding  through  the  port- 
hole near  his  bunk,  but  he  was  so  drugged  with 
sleep  that  he  was  slow  to  react.  By  the  time 
he  joined  Misaki  and  the  boatswain  on  the 
bridge  the  color  in  the  west  had  gone. 

The  darkness  of  pre-dawn  settled  on  the 
tiny  boat  rocking  in  the  limitless  Pacific.  All 
was  quiet.  Gradually  the  crew's  wonder  turned 
to  more  earthly  thoughts,  namely  breakfast. 
They  went  into  the  galley,  got  some  bowls  of 
soup,  and  returned  to  the  deck,  where  four  or 
five  other  companions  were  still  discussing  the 


event.  Scarcely  five  minutes  had  elapsed.  The 
men  began  to  eat  their  breakfast.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  ship  seemed  to  tremble  as  though  shaken 
from  below  and  a  great  sound  enveloped  it, 
seeming  to  come  at  once  from  above  and  below. 
This  was  followed  in  a  few  seconds  by  two 
concussions  like  distant  rifle  shots.  The  men 
instinctively  threw  themselves  on  the  deck  and 
covered  their  heads. 

Suzuki  and  his  friend  turned  pale  in  terror 
and  threw  their  soup  bowls  into  the  sea.  Still 
holding  their  chopsticks,  they  rushed  to  the 
cabin.  "What  will  become  of  us?"  they  won- 
dered as  they  sought  shelter  in  the  only  refuge 
they  had.  Hearing  nothing  more,  they  rushed 
with  the  others  toward  the  bridge  and  shouted, 
"What  exploded?"  The  Captain  and  the  Fishing 
Master  answered,  almost  in  unison,  "I  don't 
know." 

Looking  to  the  west  the  men  could  make  out 
the  outlines  of  towering  clouds  which  billowed 
up  from  the  horizon.  They  shuddered  and 
cried:  "What  shall  we  do?"  Many  already  had 
the  answer.  "Stand  by,  da!"  "Stand  by,  da!"— 
the  bastard  English  inherited  from  the  British. 

Theoretically,  it  was  up  to  the  Captain  to 
make  the  decisions,  but  the  lines  were  out  and 
the  Fishing  Master  was  in  command.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  start  up  the  engines  and  leave 
at  once.  But  mindful  of  having  lost  part  of 
the  long  line  at  Midway,  Misaki  did  not  want 
to  return  to  Yaizu  not  only  with  a  poor  catch 
but  with  no  line  as  well.  Furthermore,  the  line 
stretched  away  from  the  source  of  light  and  it 
might  be  safe  to  haul  it  in.  The  officers  held 
a  quick  conference.  Then  Misaki  gave  the 
order:  "Start  up  the  engines  and  begin  hauling 
in  the  lines."  The  men  turned  to  the  task 
quickly,  anxious  to  leave  these  waters. 

As  they  worked  they  speculated  on  what  had 
happened.  Kuboyama,  the  smartest  man  on 
board,  took  out  a  booklet  he  had  and  looked 
up  the  speed  of  sound.  Multiplying  the  time 
between  sighting  the  flash  and  hearing  the 
sound  by  the  speed  of  sound  would  give  the 
distance  from  the  ship  to  the  explosion.  For 
7  minutes  as  the  time  period,  the  distance 
turned  out  to  be  87  miles.  This  agreed  roughly 
with  an  observation  Misaki  made  with  his 
sextant,  putting  the  ship's  position  85  miles  from 
the  center  of  Bikini  Atoll.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  bright  flash  had  come  from 
Bikini. 

Misaki  told  Kuboyama  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  any  aircraft,  for  if  it  had  been  a  bomb  test 
the  area  would  be  under  reconnaissance.  No 
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aircraft  had  been  heard  or  sighted  up  to  that 
time  and  the  men  feared  what  might  happen  to 
them  if  they  were  spotted.  They  had  a  deathly 
fear  of  running  afoul  of  authority,  especially  the 
American  military.  They  did  not  doubt  that 
if  the  U.  S.  authorities  found  the  Lucky  Dragon 
it  would  be  blown  out  of  the  water. 


ABOUT  three  hours  after  they  had  started 
hauling  the  lines,  the  sky  began  to  change 
appearance  in  a  rather  odd  way.  It  was  as  though 
a  high  fog  were  forming.  A  light  rain  or  drizzle 
began  to  fall.  Except  for  two  engineers  at  work 
below  decks,  and  the  radioman  and  steersman, 
all  the  crew  were  on  the  main  deck  hard  at  work. 
They  were  puzzled  at  first  when  tiny  bits  of 
sandy  ash  came  swirling  down.  "It  looks  like  the 
beginning  of  a  snow  storm,"  one  man  said. 
Winchman  Masuda  wiped  his  hair  with  his 
hand  and  rubbed  his  eyes  in  irritation;  he  was 
soaked  in  sweat  and  salt  spray. 

Takashi  Suzuki  was  somewhat  sleepily  hauling 
in  the  lines  with  his  mates  when  he  suddenly  felt 
pain  in  his  eyes.  When  he  asked  another  crew- 
man if  his  eyes  ached,  the  deckhand  nodded. 
Takashi  observed,  "Some  kind  of  white  sand  is 
falling  from  the  heavens." 

On  the  bridge,  Kuboyama  removed  his  straw 
hat  and  brushed  the  dust  from  his  head.  He 
pinched  some  between  his  fingers  and  looked  at 
it  closely.  It  consisted  of  whitish  gray  flakes, 
some  of  which  had  a  salty  appearance.  Wonder- 
ing if  it  was  salt,  Kuboyama  put  it  between  his 
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lips  and  tasted  it.  He  was  not  the  only  one  who 
was  curious.  Others  tasted  it,  but  they  could 
not  agree,  some  said  it  was  salt  and  some  said  it 
wras  sand.  It  seemed  odorless  and  tasteless,  but 
they  all  agreed  it  was  a  nuisance. 

Shinzo  Suzuki  was  on  engine  duty  for  two 
hours  when  his  friend  Takagi  came  to  him  and 
said,  "It  looks  like  it  is  raining,  but  some  kind 
of  white  thing  is  coming  down."  Up  on  deck 
engineer  Suzuki  found  a  light  wind  blowing  from 
the  east  and  he  noted  that  the  white  ashes  were 
accumulating  on  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  ship  and 
even  drifting  indoors. 

Misaki  also  wondered  about  the  queer  dust.  It 
was  solid  and  resembled  volcanic  ash,  but  it 
might  be  coral  sand.  Thinking  of  Krakatoa,  the 
great  volcanic  eruption  which  had  spread  dust 
for  thousands  of  miles,  he  studied  his  charts  to 
see  if  they  indicated  the  presence  of  any  active 
volcanoes.  None  were  to  be  found.  Captain 
Tsutsui,  who  was  at  the  wheel,  complained  about 
the  dust  blowing  into  the  pilot  house  and  closed 
the  cabin  windows.  He  told  Misaki  that  since 
the  Americans  conducted  their  atomic  tests  on 
coral  reefs  the  ash  might  be  coral  dust. 

Only  nine  fish  were  boated  that  day  and 
shortly  after  midday  all  the  lines  were  in.  The 
strange  white  dust  finally  stopped  falling  and 
Misaki  ordered  the  wheelman  to  head  due  north. 
He  would  have  preferred  to  take  the  shorter 
northwest  course  and  make  a  beeline  for  Yaizu, 
but  he  decided  that  the  safest  course  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  Wake  Island,  the  tiny  landing 
strip  in  the  Pacific  which  many  Orient-bound 
planes  still  use. 

Some  of  the  crewmen  set  about  cleaning  up 
the  main  deck.  Takashi  Suzuki  sloshed  water 
on  the  deck  with  a  hose.  He  thought  that  there 
was  something  queer  about  the  white  sands 
which  had  fallen  from  the  sky.  They  seemed 
gritty  and  did  not  wash  away  easily.  When  he 
knocked  off  for  lunch  he  discovered  to  his  sur- 
prise that  he  had  little  appetite— an  unusual 
thing,  for  he  was  always  hungry  after  working 
all  night  and  all  morning.  He  noted  that  some 
of  the  other  crewmen  ate  rather  listlessly,  and  he 
attributed  it  to  their  dejection  at  going  back  to 
port  with  such  a  poor  catch. 

After  lunch  they  set  about  cleaning  the  fishing 
gear  and  putting  the  last  of  the  bin  da  ma— the 
green  glass  floats— atop  the  deck  of  the  rear  cabin 
just  aft  of  the  engine  room  and  directly  over  the 
crew's  quarters.  The  long  bamboo  poles  with 
their  hemp  palms  were  lashed  to  the  ship's  rail 
around  the  rear  cabin,  directly  over  the  side 
passageway,  and  just  next  to  the  buoys.  As  for 
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the  metal  buoys  with  their  electric  lamps,  these 
were  given  a  more  secure  berth  directly  over  the 
Captain's  quarters.  The  miles  of  rope  were  coiled 
and  packed  away  in  wooden  boxes.  These  were 
then  stacked  up  on  the  stern  just  aft  of  the  galley. 
Such  details  may  seem  inconsequential,  but  as 
things  turned  out  they  were  most  significant. 
Even  more  important  was  the  matter  of  what 
the  men  did  during  the  four  hours  that  the 
strange  dust  fell  on  the  Lucky  Dragon. 

Those  who  had  been  assigned  engine-room 
duty  were  fortunate.  Some  of  them  were  on  deck 
for  only  an  hour  or  so.  Here  again,  as  events 
were  to  show,  the  men  who  were  on  deck  during 
the  first  hour  or  so  of  the  ashfall  were  not  so 
fortunate.  Masao  Ikeda,  an  oiler,  was  one  of 
these.  He  was  on  deck  for  about  an  hour,  and 
when  he  returned  for  a  three-hour  duty  in  the 
engine  room  he  noticed  whitish  ash  on  his  head 
and  shoulders. 

After  lunch,  Ikeda  fastened  a  six-foot  hose  to 
one  of  the  exhaust  connections  for  the  cooling 
water  for  the  diesel  engine  and  all  the  engine- 
room  men  washed.  They  used  Monogen,  a  kind 
of  detergent  which  works  better  with  salt  water 
than  ordinary  soap.  Some  of  the  men  from  the 
forward  compartment  also  washed  themselves. 
Radioman  Kuboyama  took  time  out  from  his 
duties  in  the  wireless  room  to  take  a  bath  with 
the  others. 

The  crew  did  not  talk  much  about  the  queer 
dust  which  had  settled  over  the  ship.  Some  of 
it  was  washed  away  from  the  main  decks  but 
other  places  on  the  boat  were  still  coated  with  a 
white  mantle.  The  wet  ropes  seemed  to  soak 
up  the  dust.  The  ash  clung  to  parts  of  the  deck, 
especially  in  corners  and  along  the  calked  seams 
of  the  pine  boards. 

Chief  Engineer  Yamamoto  had  worked  on 
deck  throughout  the  dust  fall  and  had  been 
bothered  by  the  ashes  which  got  into  his  eyes. 
At  lunchtime  he  had  been  nauseated  and  had 
not  eaten.  When  he  looked  into  the  engine 
room  to  check  the  instrument  dials,  he  had 
trouble  reading  them.  Yamamoto  decided  that 
maybe  the  heat  had  gotten  the  best  of  him,  so  he 
took  a  nap.  When  he  awoke,  early  that  after- 
noon, he  vomited  up  his  breakfast.  His  eyes 
were  sore  and  the  lids  felt  gummy  and  again  he 
had  trouble  reading  the  engine  meters  when  he 
went  below  deck. 

That  evening  many  of  the  crew  complained  of 
poor  appetites,  so  Kuboyama  broke  out  a  bottle 
of  sake  which  he  had  hoarded  "for  a  special 
occasion."  He  passed  the  bottle  around  but  it 
did  not  restore  their  jaded  appetites.    The  men 


went  off  to  sleep  as  the  Lucky  Dragon  held  to  its 
northerly  course. 

Just  before  midnight,  engineer  Suzuki  was 
awakened  by  a  crewman  who  told  him  he  had 
engine-room  duty.  Suzuki  swung  out  of  his  bunk 
and  stood  up.  He  felt  slightly  giddy  and  he  had 
a  headache.  Nausea  seized  him  and  he  stepped 
to  the  port  side  and  vomited  into  the  sea.  Then 
he  told  a  crewman  that  he  was  sick  and  could 
not  stand  duty.  With  that  he  crawled  back  in 
his  bunk. 

THE    LONG    VOYAGE  HOME 

IT  WAS  an  unhappy  and  strangely  sluggish 
crew  that  awoke  aboard  the  tuna  trawler  on 
its  second  day  of  the  homeward  voyage.  In  his 
bunk  winchman  Sanjiro  Masuda  found  to  his 
dismay  that  he  could  not  open  his  eyes.  They 
were  glued  together  by  a  thick  yellow  discharge 
which  had  dried  to  a  hard  crust  during  the  night. 
The  winchman  proceeded  to  crack  the  foreign 
substance  with  his  fingers  and  cautiously  opened 
his  eyes.  He  had  been  exhausted  when  he  had 
crawled  in  his  berth  and  he  still  felt  very  tired, 
although  he  had  slept  a  long  time. 

Chief  engineer  Yamamoto,  who  always  made  a 
habit  of  dropping  down  to  the  engine  room  to 
run  a  quick  check  on  the  meter  readings,  again 
found  it  difficult  to  see  properly.  Young  Captain 
Tsutsui,  too,  complained  of  pain  in  his  eyes  and 
a  crewmate  managed  to  extract  a  small  piece  of 
gritty  material  from  one  of  them.  "It's  that 
damned  ash,"  the  skipper  exclaimed. 

Hearing  the  complaints  of  the  crewmen, 
Kuboyama  went  the  rounds  asking  them  how 
they  felt.  He  discovered  that  two  other  men  had 
been  nauseated  but  that  only  one  crewman, 
Shinzo  Suzuki,  had  been  so  sick  that  he  could 
not  stand  duty.  This  was  a  strange  malady, 
thought  the  radioman;  he  would  have  to  read 
through  some  of  his  books  and  see  what  this 
meant. 

Takeji  Hattori,  the  thirty-seven-year-old  cook 
who  had  been  signed  on  at  the  last  minute,  set 
about  preparing  breakfast  that  day  grateful  that 
the  sea  was  calm  and  he  could  cook  rice  and 
soup  without  sliding  all  over  the  galley.  He 
noted  that  the  crewmen  had  lost  some  of  their 
appetite  the  day  before  but  most  of  them  ate  a 
normal  breakfast.  The  cook  set  about  preparing 
one  of  the  small  fish  caught  the  day  before;  he 
would  serve  it  raw  with  hot  pickles  and  some 
strong  horse-radish  to  restore  the  crew's  appe- 
tites. 

As  the  Lucky  Dragon  churned  her  way  across 
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the  Pacific,  an  event  took  place  over  seven  thou- 
sand miles  away  which  was  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  her  crew.  On  March  2  (March  1  the 
other  side  of  the  dateline)  the  following  an- 
nouncement was  released  in  Washington,  D.  C: 

"Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  announced  today 
that  Joint  Task  Force  Seven  has  detonated  an 
atomic  device  at  the  AEC's  Proving  Ground  in 
the  Marshall  Islands.  This  detonation  was  the 
first  in  a  series  of  tests." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Kuboyama  received 
any  radio  message  about  this  announcement. 
There  was  no  prior  announcement  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  a  nuclear  test 
would  be  conducted  on  March  1,  though  it  was 
known  that  there  would  be  a  spring  series  of 
tests. 


Both  the  skipper  and  the  Fishing  Master 
aboard  the  Lucky  Dragon  knew  about  the  danger 
area  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  Maritime 
Safety  Board  in  Japan  had  received  two  notices, 
one  prior  to  the  first  hydrogen  bomb  test  on 
November  1,  1952,  defining  a  forbidden  area 
around  Eniwetok  Atoll,  and  another  (October 
10,  1953)  prior  to  the  1954  test  series,  blocking 
out  a  larger  area  to  the  east,  around  Bikini. 

While  the  Japanese  Maritime  Safety  Board 
had  received  the  U.  S.  Bulletin  warning  about 
the  new  tests  slated  for  1954,  it  is  a  long  step 
from  the  Board's  office  in  Tokyo  to  the  pilot 
house  of  every  Japanese  fishing  boat.  Neither 
Captain  Tsutsui  nor  Fishing  Master  Misaki 
knew  that  Bikini  Atoll  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
1954  nuclear  tests.  Although  he  had  been 
warned  by  Kuboyama,  the  Fishing  Master 
assumed  that  he  was  not  near  the  danger  zone. 
Actually  he  had  approached  a  point  some  twenty 
miles  to  the  east  of  its  eastern  limit. 
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By  sunset  on  March  2,  the  Lucky  Dragon 
passed  a  point  about  two  hundred  miles  due 
north  of  Bikini  Atoll,  well  outside  the  danger 
area.  Engineer  Suzuki  stayed  in  his  bunk,  too 
ill  to  help  the  men  clean  the  fishing  gear  and 
dry  the  ropes  and  line  on  the  decks.  Crewmen 
handling  the  ropes  and  fishing  line  noticed  after 
a  while  that  their  hands  burned.  Some  of  them 
felt  ill  at  ease  but  continued  to  work  on  deck  in 
the  hot  sun.  The  strange  ashes  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  boat  were  still  visible  but  the  crew  took 
little  notice  of  them. 

The  next  day  they  began  to  complain  of  itch- 
ing of  the  skin,  particularly  around  the  hands 
and  neck.  Those  who  were  handling  the  ropes 
and  lines  felt  a  burning  sensation  in  the  palms 
of  their  hands  in  addition  to  an  intense  itching. 
It  was  something  to  gripe  about  and  took  atten- 
tion away  from  the  poor  catch. 

On  March  3  Misaki  got  a  bowl  from  the  galley 
and  scraped  up  some  of  the  dirty  ashes.  He  told 
Kuboyama  that  he  felt  there  was  something 
"wrong"  about  the  ashes,  so  he  would  keep  some 
of  them  to  be  examined  when  they  reached  port. 
The  radioman  watched  with  interest  as  the  Fish- 
ing Master  poured  the  contents  of  the  bowl  into 
a  vinyl  bag  and  placed  it  inside  a  tea  can.  Misaki 
then  put  the  can  in  a  drawer  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed. 

Shiro  Handa,  one  of  the  younger  sailors 
aboard,  was  fascinated  by  the  fall  of  the  white 
ashes  and  he,  too,  collected  a  sample  of  the  ash. 
He  gave  it,  wrapped  in  paper,  to  Kuboyama, 
who  went  into  his  cabin  and  put  the  ash  under 
his  pillow.  There  it  stayed  until  they  reached 
port. 

The  muscular  Yamamoto  and  his  friend 
Kuboyama  were  the  two  most  technically  trained 
men  on  board,  and  they  often  talked  at  length 
on  many  topics  ranging  from  technical  matters 
to  women.  When  he  looked  in  on  the  radioman, 
who  was  as  usual  at  his  wireless  set,  Yamamoto 
exclaimed:  "Hey,  your  face  is  dark.  Are  you  sun- 
burned so  much?"  The  radioman  looked  up, 
peered  closer  at  him,  and  grinned:  "So  are  you, 
Kikancho!"  The  engineer  was  puzzled  and  looked 
into  a  mirror;  sure  enough,  he  was  darker. 

After  three  days  in  bed,  Suzuki  felt  well 
enough  to  get  up,  though  he  too  was  irritated 
by  an  itching  and  burning  sensation  on  parts  of 
his  skin.  He  had  been  troubled  by  loose  bowels, 
as  had  other  seamen,  but  now  he  felt  better  and 
went  up  on  deck.  His  appetite  returned  and  he 
found  he  could  eat  rice  again. 

About  the  time  that  Suzuki  thought  he  had 
recovered,  young  Ikeda  became  ill.  He  suffered 
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from  loose  bowels  and  his  eyes  exuded  a  thick, 
yellowish  discharge.  Ikeda  had  no  headache  but 
he  did  experience  severe  pains  in  his  hands  when 
he  grabbed  ropes  and  handled  the  fishing  gear. 
He  worried  about  his  eyes  and  also  about  red- 
dish spots  on  his  neck  and  head.  These  were 
beginning  to  burn  as  though  from  a  bad  sun- 
burn. 

The  ship  was  given  a  wash-down,  but  it  was 
almost  impossible  really  to  scrub  down  the  clut- 
tered decks.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  reason 
to  worry  about  cleaning  the  roofs  even  if  they 
could  be  cleared  of  the  hundreds  of  buoys  and 
stacks  of  gear.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  no  one 
on  board  saw  any  reason  for  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  dust,  so  it  remained  on  board  throughout  the 
ship.  Some  of  it  stuck  to  the  oiled  hair  of  the 
fishermen,  clung  to  their  garments,  buried  itself 
in  their  bunks,  and  even  coated  their  eating 
utensils.  The  engine-room  crew  kept  coming  on 
deck,  complaining  that  they  felt  ill  below  deck. 
This  worried  Kuboyama,  who  kept  asking  the 
crewmen  how  they  felt.  The  wheelman,  Susumu 
Misaki,  complained  to  him  about  being 
awakened  at  night  when  the  ship  rolled.  "My 
head  feels  like  it  is  scrubbed  with  raw  rope,"  he 
said.  "My  hands  hurt,  too.  There  is  no  strength 
in  my  hands  when  I  raise  and  lower  the  sail." 

By  now,  Kuboyama  no  longer  doubted  that 
they  had  encountered  an  atomic  explosion.  He 
dug  through  his  stack  of  books  looking  for  one 
which  he  recalled  as  describing  Hiroshima. 
Finally,  he  found  it  and  read  it  over;  he  even 
read  parts  of  it  to  the  crew.  But  he  could  find  no 
mention  of  any  ash  at  Hiroshima.  The  book 
stated  that  people  who  had  sustained  atomic 
injury  at  Hiroshima  had  all  been  within  a  few 
kilometers  of  the  center  of  the  city.  The  Lucky 
Dragon  had  been  at  least  85  miles  from  the 
March  1  explosion,  so  they  should  not  have  been 
hurt.  Still,  it  was  strange  that  so  many  of  the 
crew  complained  of  feeling  out  of  sorts. 
Kuboyama  himself  did  not  feel  sick,  although  it 
was  true  that  he  looked  darker.  But  then,  all 
the  crewmen  had  taken  on  a  kind  of  muddy  look. 
Some  of  them,  like  Masuda  and  Yamamoto,  were 
so  dark  that  they  were  lead-pencil  colored  around 
the  face  and  neck. 

The  weather  held  fair,  though  quite  warm, 
and  on  March  7  at  dawn  the  Lucky  Dragon 
passed  eleven  miles  south  of  Marcus  Island, 
which  was  visible  to  the  crewmen.  Winds  con- 
tinued favorable  and  the  Lucky  Dragon  put  on 
full  sail  to  take  advantage  of  the  tailwind.  The 
boat  was  now  on  the  ship  lane  for  cargo  vessels 
which  plied  between  Yokohama  and  Samoa.  The 


men  were  now  halfway  home  and  with  luck  they 
would  be  in  port  in  another  week. 

Misaki  more  than  ever  regretted  the  ill-fated 
excursion  to  the  Marshalls.  Some  of  the  hostility 
of  the  crew  seemed  to  vanish  on  the  return  trip, 
for  they  remembered  that  the  Fishing  Master 
had  been  persuaded  against  his  better  judgment 
to  go  to  southern  waters.  Things  could  have 
been  worse,  for  they  could  have  been  picked  up 
by  the  Americans  and  then  anything  might  have 
happened.  This  fear  of  what  American  authori- 
ties might  do  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
men's  not  radioing  for  assistance.  Kuboyama 
could  have  called  for  help  but  this  would  have 
invited  an  unwelcome  inquiry.  The  leaders  on 
board  agreed  that  it  was  better  to  keep  quiet 
about  the  whole  affair. 

The  feeling  also  grew  on  them  that  somehow 
or  other  the  strange  dustfall  was  connected  with 
their  illness.  Despite  Kuboyama's  failure  to  find 
any  reference  to  dust  at  Hiroshima,  some  of  the 
fishermen  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ashes 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  explosion. 
But  no  one  knew  then  what  the  connection  was. 

ON  MARCH  10,  the  deck  crew  washed  the 
decks  for  the  last  time  on  the  voyage,  completing 
the  job  after  breakfast.  Then  on  the  afternoon 
of  March  1 1  they  received  the  news  that  there 
was  a  low  pressure  area  south  of  Kyushu,  Japan's 
most  southerly  home  island.  The  storm  hit  that 
night  and  the  boat  rode  it  out.  They  need  not 
have  bothered  washing  the  decks,  which  were 
pounded  by  high  waves  as  the  wind  drove  sheets 
of  salt  water  against  the  ship. 

The  storm  passed  and  the  little  tuna  boat 
continued  on  its  course.  Two  more  days  and, 
if  the  weather  did  not  kick  up  again,  the 
boat  would  be  in  port.  The  boatswain,  Masa- 
yoshi  Kawashima,  who  shared  quarters  with 
the  Fishing  Master  and  the  Captain,  was  having 
a  chat  with  Kuboyama  and  some  others.  By 
chance,  the  boatswain  happened  to  scratch  the 
side  of  his  head.  Some  hair  fell  away  and 
Kawashima,  puzzled,  reached  up  and  tugged  at 
his  head.  A  clump  of  black  hair  appeared  in  his 
hand. 

"Good  heavens,"  cried  the  boatswain.  "My 
hair  falls  out!" 

His  companions  grinned  in  amusement. 
Kuboyama  was  nearest  to  Kawashima  and  reach- 
ing out  he  grabbed  at  his  friend's  head.  The 
radioman  was  astonished  to  find  himself  clutch- 
ing a  fistful  of  hair. 

"Stop  pulling  my  hair!"  the  poor  seaman 
yelled  and  dashed  out  on  the  deck. 
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The  boatswain  became  such  an  object  of  horse- 
play that  he  went  around  holding  his  hands  to 
his  head,  for  fear  that  a  passing  crewman  would 
snatch  for  some  of  his  hair.  He  ended  up  with 
his  scalp  denuded  from  his  left  ear  to  the  top  of 
his  head.  But  he  soon  found  that  others  suf- 
fered from  the  same  complaint.  In  fact,  one 
crewman  had  lost  some  hair  a  few  days  before 
but  said  nothing  about  it. 

Kuboyama  was  alarmed  over  his  friend's  mis- 
fortune and  on  checking  up  he  found  that  two 
engineers,  Suzuki  and  Masuda,  had  also  lost  hair. 
This  rang  a  bell  in  his  mind.  He  had  an  aunt 
who  had  been  at  Hiroshima  when  the  bomb  was 
dropped  and  he  remembered  that  loss  of  hair  was 
an  aftereffect  of  "atomic  bomb  disease."  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Kuboyama  dimly  realized  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  the  sickness 
and  the  ash  which  had  fallen  from  the  sky  on 
March  1. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  aboard 
the  Lucky  Dragon,  another  announcement  came 
from  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  newspapers 
ran  the  story  with  the  headline,  "Atom  Rays 
Strike  264  in  Pacific,"  and  quoted  the  AEC 
release: 

During  the  course  of  a  routine  atomic  test 
in  the  Marshall  Islands,  28  United  States  per- 
sonnel and  236  residents  were  transplanted 
from  neighboring  atolls  to  Kwajalein  Island 
according  to  plans  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

The  individuals  wrere  unexpectedly  exposed 
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to  some  radiation.  There  were  no  burns.  All 
are  reported  well. 

After  completion  of  the  atomic  tests,  they 
will  be  returned  to  their  homes. 

Tokyo  newspapers  printed  part  of  the  story 
on  page  1  of  their  March  13  Saturday  editions. 
A  night  editor  of  a  Tokyo  newspaper,  the 
Yomiuri,  wondered  whether  any  Japanese  ships 
might  have  been  in  the  area.  He  put  the  thought 
in  the  back  of  his  head  and  went  on  working. 

Nishikawa,  the  flashy-toothed  owner  of  the 
Lucky  Dragon,  did  not  read  about  the  accident 
in  the  Marshall  Islands.  He  was  already  thinking 
about  the  poor  catch  the  boat  was  bringing  in 
and  about  the  bad  luck  he  had  suffered  in  having 
to  replace  so  many  fishing  lines.  The  price  of 
tuna  was  up,  Nishikawa  knew,  and  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  he  could  not  take  better  advan- 
tage of  it.  He  received  a  terse  message  from  the 
ship,  reading:  "On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  we 
enter  port."  Later  on  the  night  of  March  13, 
he  received  another  message  telling  him  that  at 
5:30  p.m.  the  ship  had  passed  Miyake-jima. 

The  Lucky  Dragon,  fifty-one  days  at  sea,  was 
finally  within  sight  of  land.  Soon  the  men  would 
discover  the  nature  of  their  sickness,  but  none 
of  them  could  have  imagined  the  tremendous 
impact  which  their  forlorn  little  fishing  vessel 
would  have  upon  the  world. 

[In  Part  II  next  month,  Dr.  Lapp  will  report 
on  how  the  news  of  the  disaster  broke— and  on 
its  unforeseen  effects  in  Japan.] 


Dorothy  Heyward 
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You  can  lead  a  goat  to  the  footlights,  but 
can  you  make  him  act?  Mrs.  Heyward,  co-author 
of  '"Porgy"  and  goat  connoisseur  extraordinary, 
raises  the  curtain  .  .  .  and  the  roof. 

A CONTRACT  has  been  signed  for  a 
movie.  A  great  many  people  took  a  num- 
ber of  years  agreeing  on  it.  I  was  one  of 
them.  While  the  lawyers  and  executors  were 
disputing  about  directors,  the  width  of  the 
screen,  the  color  technique,  I  was  privately  hold- 
ing out  for  the  producer  who  would  offer  the 
best  goat. 

The  goat  in  the  case  is  Porgy's  goat.  Porgy  is 
the  goat-cart  beggar  of  DuBose  Heyward's  story 
(and  of  the  play  "Porgy"  and  the  opera  "Porgy 
and  Bess"). 

I  first  met  Porgy  and  goat  in  1925  when 
DuBose— my  husband— read  me  the  beginning 
of  his  first  novel.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  a 
cripple  who  has  had  the  very  fine  idea  of  com- 
pensating for  legs,  powerless  from  birth,  by  pro- 
viding himself  with  a  goat  cart  made  of  an 
inverted  soapbox  on  which  the  words  "Pure  and 
Fragrant"  are  still  dimly  visible.  "Before  him  a 
patriarchal  goat  tugged  with  the  dogged  per- 
sistence of  age  .  .  .  and  flaunted  an  intolerable 
stench  in  the  face  of  the  complacent  and  virtuous 
soapbox." 

There  once  was  such  a  beggar  in  Charleston 
known  to  everyone  simply  as  "the  goat-cart 
beggar."  To  all  who  remember  him,  he  and  his 
goat  and  cart  are  inseparable.  They  tell  me  that, 
on  one  of  his  many  arrests,  the  police  picked 
up  and  set  before  the  judge  the  complete  unit: 
goat,  cart,  and  Sammy.  Few  of  his  fellow  citizens 
ever  knew  his  name.  DuBose  called  him  Porgy. 

I  was  immediately  and— I  know  now— irrevo- 
cably impressed  by  Porgy. 

In  those  early  days  I  was  fresh  out  of  Pro- 
fessor George  Pierce  Baker's  famous  Harvard  47 


Workshop  for  would-be  playwrights.  While 
DuBose  continued  work  on  his  book  he  was  only 
two  jumps  ahead  of  me:  I  was  busily  converting 
it  into  a  play.  Without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  author. 

At  that  time,  the  only  successful  Negro  plays 
had  been  song-and-dance  and  clowning.  DuBose 
was  convinced  no  producer  would  be  courageous 
—or  mad— enough  to  undertake  a  play  from  his 
story. 

BUT  the  day  came  when  George  Gershwin,  who 
was  then  very  young,  but  already  very  famous, 
wrote  that  he  had  picked  up  the  novel  Porgy 
one  night  to  read  himself  to  sleep  but  had  in- 
stead read  himself  wide  awake— and  how  about 
making  the  story  into  an  opera?  DuBose  was 
greatly  excited  by  the  idea.  It  seemed  that  his 
objections  to  a  Negro  play  did  not  apply  to  a 
Negro  opera  with  music  by  Gershwin.  He  and 
George  arranged  a  meeting. 

By  that  time,  after  nearly  seven  months  of 
covert  work,  I  had  an  almost  finished  play.  It 
was  a  great  moment  when  George  said  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  both  play  and  opera.  Ami 
plenty  of  time.  He  wanted  to  spend  years  in 
study  before  composing  his  opera.  DuBose  joined 
me  in  the  collaboration  I  had  hoped  for  while 
secretly  toiling  on  the  play,  and  we  rewrote  it 
in  two  whirlwind  weeks. 

Porgy  had  come  into  my  life  complete  with 
goat  and  cart.  And  so,  as  I  thought  of  him 
always  with  his  goat,  I  had  written  the  animal 
into  seven  of  nine  scenes. 

I  remembered  a  day  in  class  when  Professor 
Baker  had  grown  facetious  over  a  play  written 
by  one  of  my  classmates  calling  for  the  partici- 
pation of  elephants.  The  professor,  at  his  wittiest 
that  day,  had  us  hooting  at  the  naive  playwright 
who  wanted  elephants.  (Billy  Rose  was  soon  to 
produce  a  play  calling  lor  a  w  hole  troop  of  ele- 
phants. However,  I  believe  he  only  proved  Pro- 
fessor Baker's  point:  Elephants  are  impractical 
—unless,  of  course,  you  are  renting  Jones  Beach!) 
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But  a  goat  seemed  to  me  a  horse  of  a  wholly 
different  color.  The  Carolina  Sea  Island  on 
which  we  lived  was  roamed  by  a  herd  of  some 
lour  hundred  goats.  They  were  a  beautiful  sight 
on  the  dunes  against  the  sky.  And,  if  you  pre- 
ferred your  sea  breezes  untinged  by  goat,  you 
had  only  to  speak  sternly  to  them  and  the  whole 
hod  would  depart  in  obedient  haste.  They  were 
wild  goats,  but  they  respected  the  voice  of  au- 
thority. The  little  boy  next  door  had  a  goat 
cart.  At  the  age  of  five  he  drove  all  over  the 
island.  It  is,  therefore,  understandable,  I  think, 
that  controlling  a  goat  did  not  seem  to  me  a 
superhuman  accomplishment. 

WITH  a  few  brief  strokes  of  DuBose's 
blue  pencil,  the  goat  retired  forever 
from  two  scenes.  But  he  held  his  place  in  five 
when  the  Theatre  Guild  put  the  play  into  re- 
hearsal in  1927. 

There  is  really  nothing  easier  than  writing 
stage  directions  for  a  goat. 

In  one  scene,  Porgy,  sitting  on  his  own  door- 
step, is  given  notice  by  a  lawyer  that  he  can  no 
longer  make  a  certain  street  corner  his  place 
of  business;  the  lawyer's  clients  object  to  the 
smell  of  goat.  Porgy  eloquently  defends  his 
faithful  steed.  As  he  argues,  the  goat— who  pre- 
sumably has  the  run  of  Porgy's  quarters— sticks 
his  head  out  the  door.  Porgy  continues  the  de- 
fense with  his  arm  around  the  neck  of  the 
defendant. 

For  this  entrance,  I  wrote  simply:  "The  goat 
sticks  his  head  out  the  door  (Goat  should  be  pro- 
pelled forward  by  someone  unseen  off-stage)." 
There  was,  of  course,  always  the  question  of 
theater  temperament:  Would  the  goat  someday 
take  it  into  his  head  to  reverse  the  pushing 
process?  Our  goat  took  no  overt  action,  but 
he  made  it  fully  clear  during  rehearsals  that  this 
entrance  was  no  idea  of  his  own;  he  would  look 
back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  pusher  with  a 
ludicrous  expression  of  mournful  reproach.  It 
was  thought  best  to  excuse  the  goat  from  Act  I, 
Scene  III. 

In  the  hurricane  scene,  all  inhabitants  of 
Catfish  Row  have  taken  refuge  in  an  upper 
room  to  escape  the  rising  waters  in  the  court 
below.  Porgy  grieves  for  his  faithful  goat  who  he 
is  sure  will  drown.  Bess  goes  to  the  rescue.  There 
is  a  c  latter  of  hooves  on  the  stairs,  and  the  goat 
is  triumphantly  dragged  up  to  safety.  This  scene 
in  rehearsal  went  well,  really  very  well.  Porgy's 
reunion  with  his  old  friend  was  fine.  It  was 
touching  and  it  was  funny.  Everyone  was 
pleased. 
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But  as  rehearsals  progressed,  there  seemed  to 
be  something  wrong  with  it.  The  episode  oc- 
curred early  in  Act  II,  Scene  III.  After  the 
goat  had  made  his  triumphant  entrance,  he 
could  not  well  make  an  exit,  short  of  being 
thrown  back  into  the  flood.  So  the  actors  had 
to  carry  on  through  the  scene— and  this  was  the 
big  scene— coping  with  terror  and  sudden  death 
while  a  restless  goat  kept  them  company.  At  the 
breaking  point,  according  to  stage  directions,  all 
members  of  the  cast  were  to  join  in  beseeching 
Clara  not  to  rush  out  into  the  storm  to  her  death. 
At  one  rehearsal,  the  goat— definitely  a  member 
of  the  cast  and  inspired  by  the  clamor— con- 
tributed a  loud  "ba-a."  The  effect  was  not  good. 
The  goat  was  dismissed  from  Act  II,  Scene  III. 

As  the  opening  night  grew  near,  some  of  the 
human  actors  whose  parts  grew  smaller  made 
their  displeasure  known.  The  goat,  however, 
was  always  polite,  even  when  he  found  his  role 
cut  to  his  entrance  in  the  first  scene  and  his 
exit  in  the  last.  From  these  scenes  he  could  not 
be  cut.  He  was  essential  to  the  story. 

The  story  is  always  the  same  in  Porgy  the 
novel,  "Porgy"  the  play,  and  "Porgy  and  Bess" 
the  opera.  The  lonely  cripple  loves  and  wins 
glamorous  Bess.  Porgy  loses  Bess.  Porgy  finds 
Bess.  Porgy  loses  Bess  again. 

In  the  last  scene  when  Porgy  learns  that  the 
cunning  dope  peddler,  Sportin'  Life,  has  lured 
Bess  away  to  New  York,  all  he  knows  is  that 
New  York  is  "up  Nort'  "  and  "a  t'ousand  miles" 
and  that  Bess  is  there. 

Porgy  says,  "Bring  my  goat!"  Hi's  friends  plead 
with  him.  They  argue.  They  explain  how  big 
New  York  is,  but  Porgy  keeps  repeating  "Bring 
my  goat!"  Then  they  bring  the  goat  and  lift 
Porgy  into  the  cart.  "Oh,  Gawd,  Porgy,  where 
you  going?"  they  ask.  "You  never  get  to  New 
York  that  way,"  they  warn.  "  'Tain't  no  use." 
But  Porgy  says  only,  "I'm  on  my  way!" 

The  last  stage  direction  reads:  "Porgy  is  going 
toward  the  gate  as  if  he  did  not  hear  them,  and 
at  last  they  cease  to  protest  and  stand  motion- 
less watching  him.  As  Porgy  reaches  the  gate,  a 
boy  silently  opens  it.  Porgy  drives  through  the 
gate  and  turns  toward  the  north.  The  gate 
clangs  shut."  Those  who  had  tears  were  sup- 
posed to  prepare  to  shed  them  then. 

The  goat  also  held  his  place  in  Act  I,  Scene  I, 
for  without  some  early  forewarning  that  the 
cripple  is  dependent  on  a  goat  for  transporta- 
tion, the  audience  could  be  somewhat  confused 
at  the  final  curtain.  They  would  have  had  no 
trouble  if  Porgy  were  a  blind  man  calling  for  his 
dog;  but  a  man  who,  upon  being  told  he  has 
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lost  his  beloved,  starts  beseeching  everyone  for 
a  goat,  might  seem  downright  eccentric. 

The  stage  directions  for  Act  I,  Scene  I 
read:  "Maria  calls  'Open  the  gate!  Here  comes 
Porgy!'  The  gates  are  thrown  open  and  Porgy 
drives  through  in  his  soapbox  chariot  and  down- 
stage center.  All  his  neighbors  greet  him." 

There  was  one  time  it  was  done  just  this  way. 
The  occasion  was  the  first  night  the  play  "Porgy" 
was  seen  by  an  audience. 

It  was  also  the  first  night  an  audience  was 
seen  by  Porgy's  goat. 

Goat  No.  1  was  an  amenable  and  co-operative 
Thespian  and  the  first  Porgy  made  it  his  business 
to  get  on  good  terms  with  him,  realizing  that  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  role  of  the  goat-cart 
beggar,  he  needed  the  co-operation  of  the  goat. 
Before  rehearsals,  after  rehearsals,  and  when 
other  people  were  having  a  leisurely  lunch,  Porgy 
would  be  found  practicing  his  goatmanship. 
When  the  three-storied  set  was  put  up,  with  its 
great  iron  gate  leading  off  the  court  of  Catfish 
Row  to  the  world  outside,  Porgy,  intent  on 
becoming  as  skilled  as  possible,  drove  in  and 
out  the  s.ate  and  round  and  round  the  court. 

IN  THOSE  days  the  Theatre  Guild  had 
not  yet  reached  the  point  of  holding  costly 
out-of-town  tryouts— nor  did  their  plays  open 
exactly  cold.  On  the  Sunday  night  before  the 
Monday  opening  they  invariably  presented  a 
preview.  These  Guild  previews  grew  famous 
and  tickets,  by  invitation  only,  were  far  harder 
to  obtain  than  those  to  the  most  spectacular 
hits  in  town.  Their  Sunday  night  audiences 
outshone  and  out-dressed  the  audiences  for  the 
official  Monday  opening.  Indeed  the  preview  was 
the  opening,  except  for  the  absence  of  the  critics. 

When  our  great  night  came,  both  Porgy  and 
goat  were  experts.  They  could  turn  on  a  dime. 
The  curtain  rose  on  a  house  packed  to  the  chan- 
deliers. On  stage,  there  was  some  talk  among 
Porgy's  neighbors  about  its  being  summertime, 
etc.  Then  the  gates  were  opened,  and  in  drove 
Porgy  with  the  goat  stepping  high  and  hand- 
some. They  were  greeted  by  their  friends  of 
Catfish  Row— which  was  according  to  the  script— 
and  they  were  also  fervently  greeted  by  the 
audience— which  was  not  in  the  script. 

Looking  back,  it  seems  to  me  we  were  sur- 
prisingly callous  to  the  sensibilities  of  a  goat— a 
goat  who  had  worked  hard  to  give  us  his  best. 
All  other  actors  knew  it  was  the  night  of  the 
great  preview.  A  human  actor  could  be  knocked 
for  a  loop  if  he  thought  he  was  going  through 
just  another  rehearsal,  only  to  find  himself  con- 


fronted by  a  large  and  vocal  audience.  Goat 
No.  1  had  made  that  entrance  dozens  of  times 
in  a  silent  theater— nobody  out  front  but  the 
director,  producers,  authors.  If,  on  his  first  per- 
formance before  an  audience,  he  felt  surprise  at 
the  commotion  his  entrance  aroused,  he  did 
not  at  once  reveal  it,  for  he  was  led  away  before 
he  could  express  himself.  Possibly  he  spent  his 
long,  off-stage  wait  mulling  it  over. 

Came  the  moment  of  his  re-entrance  in  the 
last  scene.  Porgy  said,  "Bring  my  goat!"  It  was 
done,  and  Porgy  was  lifted  into  the  cart.  He 
picked  up  the  reins  and  made  his  usual  move 
to  turn  the  goat  toward  the  gate  upstage.  He 
was  taken  off-guard  when  the  goat  walked  reso- 
lutely downstage  to  its  very  edge  and  peered 
curiously  out  over  the  sea  of  faces  that  had  never 
been  there  before.  His  own  eloquent  face  told 
just  how  he  felt  about  it.  He  was  flabbergasted. 
Waves  of  laughter  leaped  at  him  from  the  sea  of 
faces.  No  ham  actor  was  ever  spurred  by  laughs 
to  greater  exertion.  He  cavorted  about  the  stage 
while  startled  performers  jumped  wildly  out  of 
his  way. 

The  show  had  to  go  on,  so  Maria  gave  her 
line:  "Oh,  Gawd,  where  you  goin',  Porgy?"  Porgy 
was  going  right  up  the  facade  of  Catfish  Row  if 
the  goat  could  make  it.  The  audience  howled. 

Porgy  pulled  hard  on  the  reins  to  back  the 
goat  away  from  the  scenery.  The  goat  backed 
and  kept  on  backing  until  he  had  reached  stage 
center;  then  he  began  to  behave  like  a  bucking 
bronco.  Lily  said,  "You'll  never  get  to  New  York 
dat  way."  Serena  said,  "  'Tain't  no  use."  At  the 
moment  there  was  not  much  use  in  speaking 
lines  as  the  audience  could  hear  nothing  but  its 
own  yelps  of  glee. 

Porgy  carried  on.  At  last  he  had  the  goat 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  In  fact,  it  was 
moving  toward  the  gate  so  fast  he  had  to  give 
his  final  line  quickly.  "I'm  on  my  way,"  said 
Porgy. 

The  goat  missed  his  aim.  He  went  through 
the  gate  but  the  chariot  wheel  locked  into  the 
heavy  iron  framework.  Porgy  strove  to  back  up. 
The  goat  strove  to  go  forward.  To  fill  the  in- 
terval Porgy  cried  again,  "I'm  on  my  way." 

It  appeared  to  the  heartless  audience  that 
Porgy  was  not  on  his  way.  I  can't  testify  that 
anyone  actually  rolled  in  the  aisle,  but  I  remem- 
ber no  final  curtain  that  had  come  down  before 
a  more  hilarious  audience.  We  had  hoped  for 
tears  and  we  got  them.  Tears  and  split  sides! 

On  the  following  night,  the  official  opening 
with  the  dread  critics  present,  no  one  took 
chances.  The  carefree  quality  of  Catfish  Row  was 
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gone.  Maria  called,  "Here  conies  Porgy,"  and 
two  strong  men  led  a  subdued  animal  on  stage 
and  at  the  final  curtain  they  led  him  off  again. 

During  the  run  of  the  play,  the  goat  led  the 
good  life.  One  night  I  met  him  walking  on 
Broadway  with  his  keeper.  He  wore  a  red  velvet 
saddle  with  "Porgy"  printed  in  gold.  I  tried  to 
speak  to  him  but  he  was  a  bit  aloof.  Too  many 
people  spoke  to  him  and  undoubtedly  he  obliged 
with  an  occasional  hoofprint  on  an  autograph 
seeker's  album.  He  took  to  coming  to  work  in 
a  taxi. 

In  April  1929,  he  sailed  with  the  company  for 
London  and  an  engagement  at  His  Majesty's 
Theater.  England  has  very  strict  laws  against 
the  importation  of  animals.  We  were  told  that 
the  goat  would  have  to  spend  six  months  in 
quarantine  before  he  could  go  on  to  London. 
The  goat's  case  was  taken  before  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain where  the  management  pleaded  the  diffi- 
culty of  breaking  in  a  strange  goat  in  the  few 
days  before  the  opening.  The  Lord  High 
Chamberlain  declared  the  basement  of  His 
Majesty's  Theater  to  be  a  special  quarantine 
station.  The  goat  must  be  rushed  there  without 
fraternizing  with  other  animals  and  he  might 
leave  the  basement  only  for  his  nightly  appear- 
ance on-stage. 

"Oh,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's 
there!"  Many  a  cold,  damp  American  must 
have  wondered  why  the  poet  felt  that  way 
about  it.  In  the  unheated  theater,  the  cast,  half 
of  them  Southerners,  rehearsed  in  their  over- 
coats with  mufflers  around  their  necks.  Crown, 
the  murderer,  had  lost  his  voice.  Others  had 
heavy  colds.  And  in  the  basement,  the  goat 
shivered  and  chattered. 

The  stage  manager  was  filled  with  pity  for 
the  lonely,  chilly  creature.  On  many  a  night 
when  the  show  was  over,  most  of  London 
asleep,  and  there  could  be  no  possible  risk  of 
contaminating  sacred  British  beasts,  the  goat 
and  the  stage  manager  slipped  over  to  St.  James 
Park  for  a  frolic  on  the  green.  Members  of  the 
cast  took  turns  standing  guard  to  warn  of  an 
approaching  bobby.  St.  James  Park,  close  by 
His  Majesty's  Theater,  practically  serves  as  the 
front  yard  for  St.  James  Palace,  where  Royalty 
was  then  in  residence.  There  they  sometimes 
encountered  another  gay  young  playboy,  also 
addicted  to  late  hours.  Cats  may  look  at  kings, 
and  Porgy's  goat  took  many  a  look  at  the  Prince 
who  was  one  day  to  renounce  his  throne  for  the 
woman  he  loved. 

"Porgy"  closed  after  a  third  engagement  in 
New  York  and  the  goat,  his  career  ended,  was 
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ignominiously  oiLered  for  sale  in  Variety— 
together  with  other  used  stage  properties.  I 
thought  that  we  should  buy  him  and  furnish 
him  with  a  green  pasture  in  which  he  could  live 
out  his  days,  but  my  practical  husband  pointed 
out  that,  at  the  time,  we  had  no  green  pastures 
to  offer  him. 

Eight  years  and  a  day  from  the  night  the 
first  Porgy-goat  stepped  before  his  first  audience, 
Goat  No.  2  made  his  debut  in  "Porgy  and  Bess— 
A  Folk  Opera  with  music  by  George  Gershwin, 
Book  by  DuBose  Heyward  and  Lyrics  by  DuBose 
Heyward  and  Ira  Gershwin."  But  the  day  of 
"Porgy  and  Bess"  had  not  yet  come.  It  closed 
after  a  brief  run.  I  think  it  had  come  into  the 
world  before  the  world  was  ready  for  it.  In 
1942  when  Cheryl  Crawford  revived  it,  it  ran 
for  nearly  three  years,  but  neither  George  nor 
DuBose  lived  to  see  its  success. 

AFTER  its  long  run,  "Porgy  and  Bess" 
took  a  long  rest.  In  1950  the  opera  was 
abruptly  shaken  from  its  slumbers.  This  latest 
version,  happily  produced  by  Blevins  Davis  and 
Robert  Breen,  seems  to  me  to  border  on  what 
Hollywood  sometimes  calls  colossal.  It  travels 
with  three  Porgys,  three  Besses,  three  Sportin' 
Lifes,  two  Crowns,  and  two  sets  of  the  three-story- 
high  scenery.  Hundreds  of  singers  were  auditioned 
for  it.  We  listened  to  fifty  sopranos  a  day,  forty- 
seven  of  whom  sang  "Summertime."  We  listened 
to  so  many  fine  baritones  that  we  grieved  there 
were  not  enough  roles  to  go  around. 

Then:  "The  time  has  come,"  the  assistant 
author  said,  "to  talk  of  just  one  thing:  goats! 
Granted  that  in  opera,  sopranos  outrank  goats; 
granted  that  it  is  more  important  for  Porgy  to 
be  able  to  sing  than  to  drive  a  goat  cart"  (I  have 
sometimes  thought  I  might  be  misunderstood  on 
this  point)  "nevertheless— though  you  won't  be- 
lieve me  till  you've  tried— goats  are  harder  to 
find." 

The  director  looked  mildly  startled.  So  I 
amended:  "Suitable  goats— reasonably  tame,  pref- 
erably personable,  preferably  well-horned,  pref- 
erably well-bearded.  A  self-assured  goat.  He 
must  be  allowed  time,"  I  said,  "to  get  adjusted 
to  the  music  and  lights,  and  he  should  be  sub- 
jected to  various  experiences  that  will  toughen 
his  resistance  to  first-night  capers."  To  clinch  my 
argument,  I  gave  the  new  director  a  blow-by-blow 
account  of  the  debacle  of  the  first  night  of 
"Porgy."  I  could  see  he  got  the  point,  he  got  it 
very  clearly. 

The  goat  of  the  Davis-Breen  production  makes 
his  entrance  and  exit  under  guard.  It  may  not 
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be  an  armed  guard,  but  it  is  a  body  of  strong 
men  determined  to  take  no  chances. 

Today's  goat  is  named  Jebob.  There  have 
been  many  Jebobs,  but  regardless  of  sex  or  na- 
tionality, Jebob  is  its  name.  Jebob  I,  after  a 
warm-up  in  four  American  cities,  departed  with 
the  troupe  for  their  first  European  tour.  He 
played  Vienna  and  Berlin  to  SRO.  After  Berlin, 
the  company  was  off  to  London  for  a  long  run. 
But  there  was  a  new  Lord  Chamberlain  who 
lacked  the  imagination  of  his  1929  predecessor. 
He  stood  firm  behind  the  quarantine  law.  The 
basement  of  Stoll's  Opera  House  could  not  be 
declared  a  quarantine  station,  and  the  manage- 
ment was  coldly  informed  that  if  they  attempted 
to  bring  the  goat  into  England  they  would  be 
bringing  him  forthwith  to  his  death.  So  the 
troupe  bade  a  sad  farewell  to  Jebob  I,  and 
shortly  thereafter  he  died.  It  may  well  be  that 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  pining  for  his 
friends  of  the  theater,  for  the  footlights,  and 
for  his  daily  taxi  rides. 

Jebob  II  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  native 
goats,  some  of  whom  have  been  memorable  for 
appearance  and  performance  if  not  strictly  the 
performance  for  which  they  were  hired. 

Jebob  II,  for  instance,  was  quite  small  and 
frail  and  without  any  compulsions  for  a  stage 
career,  especially  one  that  involved  pulling  a 
vehicle  with  a  large  baritone  aboard.  Among 
other  disadvantages,  she  had  to  be  milked  twice 
a  day.  At  first  the  actors  thought  it  was  fun  to 
milk  a  goat,  but  in  no  time  at  all  the  fun  wore 
off,  and  there  were  no  volunteers  for  the  job. 
There  were  many  handsome  and  companionable 
goats  in  the  English  countryside  but  the  law  is 
so- strict  that  a  country  goat  may  not  visit  Lon- 
don, and  London  is  hardly  the  perfect  shopping 
center  if  you're  in  the  market  for  a  goat. 

Perhaps  only  Paris  could  have  produced 
Jebob  III.  He  was  the  most  glamorous  goat  I 
ever  hope  to  see.  He  was  a  big  snow-white 
angora  with  great  curly  horns  and  a  gorgeous 
beard.  Of  course,  he  did  not  look  like  anything 
that  might  have  inhabited  Catfish  Row,  but— 
who  cared!— except  perhaps  one  actor  who  dis- 
covered that  the  goat's  salary  was  higher  than 
his  own. 

Sometime  later,  when  the  "Porgy  and  Bess" 
company  set  off  on  their  second  European  and 
African  tour  and  were  traveling  under  the  aegis 
of  the  State  Department  into  the  East,  they  dis- 
covered that  passports  for  goats  are  far  more 
difficult  to  secure  than  passports  for  humans.  A 
new  goat  was  rented  at  each  stand  for  three 
dollars  per  day— a  big  financial  transaction  where 


the  established  price  of  the  best  theater  tickets 
hovers  around  thirty-five  cents— as  in  Yugoslavia. 
Probably  they  could  have  bought  the  goat  for 
$3.50. 

In  Cairo,  the  management  found  an  unusually 
polite  and  co-operative  goat.  They  thought  their 
interpreter  had  made  it  clear  to  the  Egyptian 
owners  that  the  money  paid  them  was  for  rent 
of  the  goat  for  ten  days  and  that  he  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  theater  for  each  performance. 
To  clinch  the  deal,  the  manager  paid  in  advance. 
Payment  without  an  hour's  barter  was  not  the 
local  custom.  Such  unexpected  good  fortune 
called  for  a  celebration.  They  invited  in  the 
relatives.  And  ate  the  goat. 

In  Moscow,  the  goat  suffered  from  nerves.  He 
had  probably  been  brought  from  a  regimented 
life  on  a  collective  farm  and  abruptly  thrust 
before  the  footlights.  It  affected  his  bladder.  His 
difficulty  came  upon  him  at  every  performance. 
The  actors  were  not  happy  about  it.  They  ob- 
jected strongly  to  skidding  about  in  puddles. 
One  of  the  cast  decided  to  resort  to  the  power 
of  suggestion.  He  printed  in  large  block  letters, 
"I  will  not  wet  on  stage  for  a  week,"  and  held  the 
message  before  the  goat's  eyes.  The  goat  studied 
the  paper,  found  it  acceptable,  and  ate  it.  That 
the  goat  ate  the  message  is  undisputed  fact,  the 
whole  cast  saw  it.  And  they  claim  that  from  that 
time  forth  they  performed  on  a  bone-dry  stage. 

NOW  that  there  is  finally  to  be  a  "Porgy 
and  Bess"  motion  picture,  I  am  sure  the 
goat  will  come  into  its  own.  For  if  it  goes  ber- 
serk in  the  first  take,  there  can  always  be  a 
second— or  a  twenty-second. 

Since  the  question  of  the  producer  (it  is  to  be 
Mr.  Samuel  Goldwyn)  has  been  settled  at  last, 
now  perhaps  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  exotic 
rumors:  that  it  was  definitely  decided  that  "Porgy 
and  Bess"  was  to  be  shot  in  Munich,  or  in  Rome, 
scene  by  scene  simultaneously  in  three  different 
languages;  that  it  was  to  be  shot  in  Spain  with 
unknown  Spanish  actors.  (That  report  was  a  bit 
disturbing.  If  South  Carolina  Negroes  were  to 
be  played  by  Spaniards,  I  could  not  imagine  what 
kind  of  animal  would  play  Jebob.) 

Now,  too,  there  is  an  end  to  my  idea  for  a 
personal  amendment  to  the  contract.  In  theater 
agreements,  there  is  always  a  phrase  such  as, 
"The  director  and  cast  must  be  satisfactory  to 
Ira  Gershwin  and  Dorothy  Heyward."  The  varia- 
tion I  had  hoped  for  would  have  read  something 
like  this,  "The  director  and  cast  must  be  satis- 
factory to  Ira  Gershwin.  The  goat  must  be  satis- 
factory to  Dorothy  Heyward." 


Richard  L.  Neuberger 

U.  S.  Senator,  Oregon 

POWER  STRUGGLE 

on  the  Canadian  Border 


Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  urgently  needed 
water  power  are  currently  going  to  waste — 
because  we  can't  seem  to  agree  with 
Canada  on  how  to  use  the  tremendous  resources 
of  the  Columbia,  St.  John,  and  Yukon  Rivers. 

AT  LEAST  20,000  years  before  men, 
in  a  gingerly  compromise,  located  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  line  at  which  Oregon 
Territory  ended  and  Great  Britain's  holdings 
began,  the  rivers  were  already  there  and  geogra- 
phy's stubborn  pattern  had  been  set.  This  ex- 
plains why  some  of  the  world's  greatest  and 
most  inexhaustible  sources  of  energy  are  today 
vexingly  split  by  the  border  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  For  who,  among  the  back- 
woodsmen and  colonials  who  argued  over  these 
frontiers,  could  have  been  aware  of  the  unseen 
giant  of  hydroelectricity? 

The  best-known  of  these  sources  are,  of  course, 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers,  which 
share  the  same  ruffled  water.  And  after  decades 
of  argument,  the  long-heralded  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  is  under  construction  at  last.  In  addition 
to  providing  a  navigation  channel  to  the  ocean, 
the  Seaway  will  generate  1,880,880  kilowatts  of 
prime  power,  to  be  divided  equally  by  the  two 
nations.  Another  1,900,000  kilowatts  at  Niagara 
Falls  will  soon  be  developed  by  the  New  York 
State  Power  Authority. 

Yet  the  combined  total  of  these  two  projects 
is  a  full  50  per  cent  less  than  the  tremendous 
5,653,500  kilowatts  of  water  power  from  the 
Yukon,  Columbia,  and  St.  John  Rivers  which  is 
still  locked  up  around  stalemated  conference 
tables  in  Washington  and  Ottawa.   By  way  of 


measurement,  this  unrealized  power  is  just  about 
twice  the  hydroelectric  capacity  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  virtually  triple  the  out- 
put of  Grand  Coulee,  the  largest  single  elec- 
tricity-producing plant  in  the  world.  On  its 
development  depend  the  prosperity  and  future 
expansion  of  three  great  regions  in  each  of  the 
countries  involved— Alaska,  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  upper  New  England  under  our  flag; 
and  the  Yukon  Territory,  British  Columbia,  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces  in  Canada. 

Today  these  kilowatts  are  lost  in  the  billowing 
spray  of  innumerable  waterfalls  and  rapids.  But 
if  only  the  United  States  and  its  friendliest  inter- 
national neighbor  could  decide  how  they  should 
be  apportioned,  they  could  become  the  fuel  for 
scores  of  manufacturing  plants.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  fairly  simple  challenge.  How  can 
either  nation  lose  when  the  booty  to  be  divided 
amounts  to  a  pair  of  TVAs?  Nevertheless  dur- 
ing recent  months  some  observers  have  despaired 
of  an  agreement  ever  being  reached.  Worse  yet, 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  deteriorated  seriously. 

Canada  actually  has  under  serious  considera- 
tion a  proposal  to  divert  out  of  the  Columbia 
River  one-fourth  of  the  flow  of  that  greatest 
of  all  Western  waterways,  before  it  crosses  the 
border  into  the  United  States.  This,  of  course, 
would  leave  stranded  all  the  ambitious  plans 
for  the  expansion  of  such  existing  American 
water-power  projects  as  Grand  Coulee,  Chief 
Joseph,  Bonneville,  McNary,  and  The  Dalles. 

The  difference  at  Grand  Coulee  alone  would 
be  prodigious.  If  Canada,  as  it  has  proposed, 
siphons  15,000,000  acre-feet  of  water  out  of  its 
segment  of  the  Columbia,  Grand  Coulee  will 
maintain  only  with  difficulty  its  peak  capacity  of 
1,974,000   kilowatts.    But   if  Canada   and  the 
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United  States  could  agree  to  mutual  storage 
reservoirs  on  the  upper  river,  Grand  Coulee's 
production  might  soar  to  2,838,000  kilowatts. 
The  difference  is  equal  to  nearly  our  entire 
share  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  power  plants. 

THE    EISENHOWER  DILEMMA 

TW  O  circumstances  are  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  this  sad  turn  of  events.  One  is  the 
rising  tide  of  nationalism  in  Canada.  There  were 
constant  complaints  about  American  influence 
over  Canada's  economy  even  before  the  Con- 
servative victory  at  the  polls  last  June.  And 
after  that  victory  the  New  York  Times  declared: 
"It  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact  to  state  that  the 
Conservatives  are  expected  to  take  a  somewhat 
tougher  line  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  than  did 
the  Liberals,  particularly  on  trade  matters."  This 
certainly  includes  exports  or  imports  of  immense 
quantities  of  water  power. 

The  second  circumstance  is  still  more  alarm- 
ing—and of  more  immediate  concern  to  Amer- 
icans. It  is  the  evident  determination  of  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  to  abandon  the  plans 
of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  for  comprehen- 
sive development  of  the  Columbia  Basin.  An 
unexplained  irony  of  our  era  is  that  while  the 
President  has  urged  Congress  to  spend  over 
$800,000,000  for  power  and  reclamation  under- 
takings on  the  Colorado  River,  where  17,000,000 
acre-feet  of  water  flow  to  the  sea,  he  has  balked 
at  any  and  all  new  projects  in  the  Columbia 
Basin,  which  has  a  majestic  runoff  of  180,000,000 
acre-feet.  And  because  the  Columbia  River  con- 
tains three-fourths  of  the  potential  international 
kilowatts,  the  attitude  of  our  government  toward 
the  Columbia  is  crucial.  That  attitude  is  hostile, 
to  say  the  least,  to  any  further  federal  projects 
like  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  President 
Eisenhower  himself  epitomized  it  in  his  personal 
insistence  upon  surrendering  the  mile-deep  Hells 
Canyon  site,  located  on  a  swift  tributary  of  the 
Columbia,  to  wasteful  underdevelopment  by 
what  the  Times  has  described  as  "private  ex- 
ploitation, at  private  cost  and  private  profit." 

In  view  of  this  position,  the  Canadian  storage 
potential  confronts  the  Administration  with  a 
dilemma.  If  an  agreement  is  signed  with  Canada, 
the  projects  in  the  United  States  which  will 
benefit  are  federal  plants,  built  during  the 
halcyon  political  era  when  a  Republican  Senate 
leader,  Charles  L.  McNary  of  Oregon,  co- 
operated with  a  Democratic  President,  Franklin 
I).  Roosevelt,  to  tap  the  churning  reaches  of 
the  river  system  containing  42  per  cent  of  the 


country's  undeveloped  water  power.  But  adding 
mighty  new  generating  machines  to  these  plants 
does  not  square  with  President  Eisenhower's 
program  for  the  Columbia  Basin,  where  he 
quite  candidly  favors  private  utility  companies. 
And  in  1954,  he  appointed  as  American  chair- 
man of  the  Canadian-American  International 
Joint  Commission,  which  is  charged  with  these 
vital  negotiations,  the  former  governor  of  Idaho, 
Len  Jordan,  who  spearheaded  the  long  struggle 
to  block  the  federal  dam  at  Hells  Canyon,  and 
whose  cuss  words  to  describe  public  power  were 
the  strongest  ever  used  in  a  region  never  accus- 
tomed to  mild  political  language. 

To  ex-Governor  Jordan  the  President  en- 
trusted the  future  of  the  river  system  which 
feeds  the  largest  hydroelectric  network  owned  by 
the  American  public— the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, which  to  date  has  sold  $462,805,892 
worth  of  the  energy  generated  at  government 
dams  in  the  Northwest.  And  while  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  dealings  with  Canada  that 
would  determine  the  fate  of  Bonneville,  Mr. 
Jordan  traveled  through  the  land  making 
speeches  which  denounced  as  a  scandalous  fed- 
eral monopoly  the  very  agency  he  was  presumed 
to  be  representing  at  the  international  con- 
ference table.  A  typical  such  address  prophesied 
that  government  dams  could  soon  lead  to  "fed- 
erally-owned sawmills,  federally-owned  mines, 
federally-owned  fish  canneries,  and  federally- 
owned  farms  and  livestock  ranches.  .  .  ."  The 
first  federal  dams  across  Western  rivers  were 
erected,  of  course,  under  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

If  Mr.  Jordan  could  have  merely  preserved  the 
status  quo,  the  Administration  might  have  been 
content.  In  the  absence  of  a  successful  agree- 
ment with  Canada,  the  federal  generating  plants 
could  not  be  expanded.  Meanwhile,  the  Ad- 
ministration itself  could  distribute,  as  agreeably 
as  possible  from  the  aspect  of  the  private  utili- 
ties, such  kilowatts  as  were  left.  But  after  May 
13,  1955,  such  a  course  was  no  longer  possible. 
On  that  date  the  Canadian  Parliament  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $250,000  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  diverting  the  waters  of  the 
upper  Columbia  into  the  neighboring  Fraser 
River  watershed— a  proposal  championed  by 
General  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton,  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission. 

Such  a  diversion  is  no  idle  fantasy.  By  drilling 
a  tunnel  about  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  long 
through  the  Monashee  Mountains,  engineers 
could  pour  into  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Fraser, 
at  Shuswap  Lake,  a  massive  segment  of  the 
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Columbia.  As  a  result  Canada  would  obtain 
more  than  1,200  feet  of  extra  "head"— eight  times 
the  drop  of  Niagara  Falls— from  a  volume  of 
water  nearly  equivalent  to  the  total  flow  of  the 
Colorado  River,  making  possible  an  amount  of 
power  equal  to  the  output  of  two  Hoover  Dams. 
And  the  ten-mile  tunnels  at  the  fabulous  Kitimat 
project  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada, 
off  to  the  north,  have  already  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  such  lengthy  diversions  for 
hydroelectric  power  production. 

Would  Canada  dare  divert  a  portion  of  a 
great  river  on  which  a  neighboring  and  trusted 
ally  is  so  heavily  dependent?  Perhaps  she  would. 
The  Canadians  believe  they  have  the  legal 
right  to  proceed.  The  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
of  1909,  which  also  created  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  provides  that  "each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  reserves  to  itself  .  .  . 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the 
use  and  diversion,  whether  temporary  or  per- 
manent, of  all  waters  on  its  own  sides  of  the 
line  which  in  their  natural  channels  would  flow 
across  the  boundary."  Some  international 
lawyers  claim  the  United  States  could  bring 
huge  damage  suits  if  its  power  plants  are  throt- 
tled, but  under  the  Treaty  these  might  have 
to  be  litigated  in  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Can- 
ada—a chilly  atmosphere  for  American  com- 
plaints. 

About  the  only  comfort  for  the  United  States 
in  this  crisis  comes  not  from  humankind,  but 
from  the  great  food  fish  of  the  North  Pacific 


region— the  Sockeye  salmon.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal salmon  runs  spawns  in  the  headwaters  of 
the  Fraser.  Intricate  fish  ladders  and  stair- 
cases have  been  built  to  convoy  wayfaring  sal- 
mon past  hurtling  chutes  of  froth,  where  the 
river  is  tunneled  between  rockslides.  The  Fraser's 
Sockeye  migrations  are  worth  a  conservative 
$32,000,000  annually  to  fishermen  and  canneries. 
High  dams  on  the  Fraser,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  diversion  of  wrater  from  the  Columbia, 
would  blockade  off  the  fish  from  their  spawning 
grounds.  And  so  British  Columbia  politics 
reverberates  to  protests  over  the  diversion— not 
because  it  would  injure  the  United  States  but 
because  it  would  imperil  the  Sockeye  salmon. 
The  upper  Columbia,  by  contrast,  is  a  Ashless 
river.  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  director  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  and  one  of  North 
America's  leading  biologists,  has  said,  "I  know 
of  no  better  place  to  secure  large  amounts  of 
water  power  for  industry,  without  doing  harm 
to  fisheries,  than  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Columbia  River." 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  British 
Columbia  studying  this  question  for  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  I  rode  across  the  forested 
hump  of  Coquihalla  Pass  in  a  little  red-painted 
train  with  Howard  C.  Green,  then  Member  of 
Parliament  from  Vancouver.  As  we  looked  down 
on  Arrow  Lakes,  site  of  a  proposed  dam  to 
store  the  Columbia's  surplus  flow,  he  said  to 
me:  "Really,  you  Americans  ought  to  be  bend- 
ing over  backward  to  work  out  an  arrangement 
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with  us  for  our  two  countries  to  divide  the 
benefits  of  Canadian  storage.  Sometimes  we 
don't  understand  your  intransigence.  After  all, 
we  hold  most  of  the  trump  cards.  We  can  divert 
the  river  because  the  river  originates  in  our 
country.  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law. 
We  might  already  have  done  so,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fish  question." 

Mr.  Green  is  today  Minister  of  Public  Works 
in  the  new  Conservative  cabinet  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter John  Diefenbaker.  And,  as  these  words  are 
written,  Canadian  crews  with  transits  and  dia- 
mond drills  are  searching  for  the  natural  spot 
to  drive  a  tunnel  through  the  Monashees. 

the  Columbia's  challenge 

IT  I S  no  trick  for  two  countries  to  share  a 
river  that  flows  along  an  international  bound- 
ary—the St.  Lawrence  or  Niagara,  for  example. 
The  benefits  are  merely  divided  into  two  equal 
parts.  A  river  which  crosses  a  boundary  at 
right  angles  is*a  sterner  proposition. 

Even  the  mathematics  of  the  situation  are 
complicated.  The  first  465  miles  of  the  Colum- 
bia's 1,270  miles  flow  within  Canada.  The  river 
leaps  full-blown  from  Columbia  Lake  and  surges 
northwest  toward  the  Artie,  until  it  is  bent 
into  a  spectacular  hairpin  curve  by  the  ramparts 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Of  the  final  volume 
of  180,000,000  acre-feet  of  water  that  the  Colum- 
bia contributes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some 
62,000,000  flow  out  of  Canada.  And  many 
Canadian  leaders  feel  that  Canada  has  complete 
custody  of  the  river  while  it  makes  its  tortured 
canyon  passage  inside  their  borders. 

But  certain  extraordinary  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  Columbia  make  its  joint  use  essential 
for  two  nations  as  determined  to  get  along 
with  each  other  as  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
No  river  is  more  mountain-born.  Its  source  lies 
among  the  pinnacles  and  crags  of  most  of  the 
great  ranges  south  of  the  sub-Arctic.  And  when 
the  Rockies  and  Selkirks  and  Kootenais  are 
mantled  with  melting  snow  cushions  forty  feet 
deep,  the  Columbia's  volume  has  risen  to  five- 
sixths  that  of  the  Mississippi  itself.  But  when 
winter  halts  this  melting  process,  the  river 
dwindles  down  to  a  modest  backwoods  stream. 
No  other  major  waterway  has  such  wild  fluctu- 
ations—from twice  the  volume  of  the  Nile  to 
a  poky  trickle.  The  average  annual  maximum 
flow  of  the  Columbia  at  the  boundary  is  ten 
times  its  low-water  average!  This,  of  course,  adds 
up  to  feast  or  famine  for  the  huge  power  plants 
on  the  American  side  of  the  line.    Their  pen- 


stocks can  be  either  alarmingly  dry  or  filled 
close  to  flooding. 

But  if  the  Columbia's  crest  waters  could  be 
stored  in  Canada's  gorges  and  chasms,  the  con- 
trasting droughts  and  freshets  that  dissipate 
much  of  the  river's  strength  would  be  avoided. 
Ideal  receptacles  for  these  reservoirs  pock  the 
ranges.  At  Mica  Creek,  just  below  the  Colum- 
bia's horseshoe  bend,  for  instance,  is  a  dam 
site  where  10,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  can 
be  retained  back  of  steel  and  concrete.  The 
dimensions  of  such  a  project  can  best  be  apprec- 
iated by  realizing  that  the  proposed  high  dam 
at  Hells  Canyon  would  have  stored  3,800,000 
acre-feet  of  water,  and  the  loss  of  this  to  a 
private  power  company  scheme  has  rocked 
Pacific  Northwest  politics  for  years— and  the 
end  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

The  Chief  of  our  Corps  of  Army  Engineers, 
Major  General  Emerson  C.  Itschner,  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  over  which  I  was  pre- 
siding that  the  next  logical  projects  to  build 
in  our  realm  of  richest  hydroelectric-power 
resources  were  definitely  within  the  Canadian 
segment  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  where  enough 
water  could  be  impounded  to  increase  by  70 
per  cent  the  name-plate  rating  on  generators 
at  such  American  power  plants  as  Chief  Joseph 
and  The  Dalles  Dams,  without  pouring  any 
more  concrete  in  the  United  States.  Yet  our 
government  has  been  so  indolent  and  casual 
about  reaching  an  agreement  to  make  this  possi- 
ble that  private  corporations  and  various  utility 
syndicates  are  now  demanding  the  right  to 
supersede  the  International  Joint  Commission 
and  the  State  Department  and  to  negotiate 
directly  with  Canada! 

That  restless  personage,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
in  quest  of  additional  kilowatts  for  his  burgeon- 
ing aluminum  factories,  has  proposed  that  he 
erect  a  dam  at  Arrow  Lakes  where  the  Colum- 
bia flattens  out  into  a  wide  belly  of  blue  water. 
The  resulting  extra  generation  downstream  at 
such  plants  as  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee 
would  be  divided  equally  between  the  United 
States  government  and  Kaiser  Aluminum  and 
Chemical  Corporation.  Out  of  his  50-per-cent 
share,  Mr.  Kaiser  would  reimburse  the  province 
of  British  Columbia  for  being  allowed  to  im- 
pound Canadian  water  on  Canadian  land. 

When  I  was  in  Canada  on  behalf  of  Chairman 
James  E.  Murray  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, I  found  the  business-oriented  Social 
Credit  regime  in  British  Columbia  highly  dis- 
posed toward  the  Kaiser  plan.  The  industrialist 
was  even  said  to  have  deposited  $1 00,000  in  a 
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bank  at  Vancouver  to  demonstrate  his  good 
faith.  However  the  Liberal  government  at 
Ottawa  frowned  so  sternly  on  the  idea  that  a 
bill  was  hastened  through  Parliament  requiring 
a  federal  license  before  any  project  could  be 
undertaken  on  a  river  bisecting  the  border. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  position  the 
Conservative  administration  will  take. 

A  parallel  to  the  Kaiser  proposal,  on  an  even 
grander  scale,  is  that  of  the  Puget  Sound  Utili- 
ties Council,  a  combine  of  power  companies 
and  large  municipal  systems  operating  in  the 
state  of  Washington.  The  Council  hopes  to 
build  a  massive  $300,000,000  dam  at  Mica  Creek 
near  Boat  Encampment  on  the  Columbia,  and  to 
transfer  title  to  the  project  to  the  province 
of  British  Columbia,  which  would  receive  as  an 
outright  gift  the  704,000  kilowatts  produced 
by  Mica  Creek's  turbines.  This  is  equivalent 
to  receiving  one  and  a  half  Bonneville  Dams. 
Presumably,  the  Council  would  also  arrange 
with  the  United  States  government  a  method 
whereby  it  would  acquire,  for  the  booming 
Seattle-Tacoma  industrial  area,  the  1,076,000 
additional  kilowatts  made  possible  in  our  own 
country  by  the  Mica  Creek  storage  reservoir. 

THE    UNCOLLECTED  BILL 

IN  A  sense,  such  suggestions  lower  the  dignity 
and  prestige  of  our  government.  No  Cana- 
dian corporations  or  combines  have  offered 
to  replace  their  country's  government  in  the 
negotiations  at  stake.  And  what  is  to  be  said 
for  either  Kaiser  Aluminum  or  the  Puget  Sound 
syndicate  claiming  as  their  own  the  extra  power 
produced  at  projects  belonging  to  the  public? 

"Senator,"  I  was  told  by  an  Army  Engineer 
officer  who  must  remain  anonymous,  "if  Kaiser 
or  Puget  Sound  can  swing  this  deal,  then  Conrad 
Hilton  is  crazy  if  he  doesn't  ask  permission  to 
build  an  extra  wing  at  the  White  House  and 
rent  it  to  paying  guests!" 

The  mere  hint  that  brokers  or  middlemen 
take  over  the  management  of  negotiations  be- 
tween nations  as  traditionally  friendly  as  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is  a  symbol  of  the  utter 
collapse  of  negotiations  at  the  government  level. 
True,  the  stubbornness  which  the  two  chief 
negotiators  ascribe  to  each  other  has  not  helped 
the  solution  of  questions  inherently  difficult 
and  complex— ex-Governor  Jordan  has  recently 
been  replaced  on  the  American  side  by  an 
even  more  conspicuous  symbol  of  hostility 
to  federal  power,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Douglas  McKay. 
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General  McNaughton  has  argued  that  the 
value  of  upstream  storage  to  the  Bonneville 
system  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
alternative  cost  of  steam-power  generation  in  the 
Northwest— which  might  be  6  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  compared  to  the  2y2  mill  power  generated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Northwest's  rivers.  Other 
Canadian  spokesmen  insist  that  Canada  receive 
a  proportion  of  the  downstream  kilowatts,  on 
the  theory  that  no  amount  of  coin  of  the  realm 
can  duplicate  for  British  Columbia  the  spectacu- 
lar industrial  development  they  have  seen 
cheap  hydroelectric  power  .bring  to  the  U.  S. 

The  United  States  has  made  no  counter- 
proposals in  response  to  these  demands. 

Our  government's  indifference  to  the  issue  is 
underlined  by  the  situation  existing  on  the 
Pend  Oreille  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia 
which  originates  in  Montana  and  Idaho  and 
frets  a  turbulent  course  north-ward  into  Canada. 
The  Hungry  Horse  Dam,  a  part  of  the  Bonne- 
ville system,  provides  storage  that  is  helpful 
to  the  Waneta  plant  of  the  West  Kootenai 
Power  and  Light  Company  on  the  Pend  Oreille 
River  in  British  Columbia.  Here  the  United 
States  might  set  a  precedent  which  could  guide 
a  settlement  with  Canada  about  the  main  stem 
of  the  Columbia,  where  the  watershed  positions 
of  the  two  nations  are  reversed.  Accordingly,  I 
wrote  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  to  ask  if  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  or  sought,  to  exact 
reimbursement  from  the  Canadian  company. 

I  received  this  reply  from  John  S.  Hoghland 
II,  acting  Assistant  for  Congressional  Relations: 

I  believe  no  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  payments  by  the  owners  of  the  Waneta 
project  in  British  Columbia  for  benefits  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  storing  water  upstream 
in  the  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  There  have  been 
no  diplomatic  negotiations  regarding  this 
subject,  and  no  requests  for  compensation 
have  been  made  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Two  weeks  before  Mr.  Hoghland's  letter  came 
to  my  desk,  the  authoritative  Vancouver  Daily 
Province  reported  that  "Federal  experts  in 
Ottawa  agree  with  Senator  Neuberger,  and  say 
Canada  expects  to  pay." 

Does  our  government  care? 

SHORTCHANGING  ALASKA 

IT  IS  not  only  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that 
vast  industrial  and  economic  expansion  has 
been  thwarted  by  the  stalemate  at  the  confer- 
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ence  tables.  Alaska,  until  now  dependent  on  the 
seasonal  uncertainties  of  fishing,  mining,  and 
logging,  might  acquire  the  first  sizable  perma- 
nent manufac  turing  establishment  in  its  history. 

The  mighty  Yukon  rises  in  deep  upland  lakes 
only  fifteen  miles  from  Dyea  Inlet  on  the  Paci- 
fic. But  the  19,000-foot  peaks  of  the  Coastal 
Ranges  barricade  it  from  the  ocean.  So  it  plods 
2,100  meandering  miles  in  the  other  direction, 
emptying  at  last  in  the  Bering  Sea.  After  840 
miles  in  the  Yukon  Territory  of  Canada,  it 
passes  a  lonely  boundary  marker  and  spends  the 
rest  of  its  sluggish  existence  in  Alaska. 

But  what  if  the  Yukon  could  be  turned  around 
and  a  substantial  segment  of  it  diverted  to  the 
Pacific?  What  if  the  drop  now  dissipated  in 
its  2,100-mile  pilgrimage  to  the  Bering  Sea 
could  be  compressed  into  a  slanting  fifteen- 
mile  tunnel  through  the  mountains,  and  then 
a  crashing  vertical  descent  of  more  than  1,700 
feet?  This  could  mean  a  second  Kitimat,  where 
the  reversal  of  the  normal  flow  of  the  hanging 
lakes  southeast  of  Prince  Rupert  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada 
to  lay  out  in  the  wilderness  the  largest  alumi- 
num-reduction plant  ever  planned,  as  well  as  a 
community  which  will  have  50,000  inhabitants. 

"Another  Kitimat— this  one  located  in  Alaska," 
observes  Alaska's  veteran  Delegate  in  Congress, 
E.  L.  Bartlett,  "could  revolutionize  the  economy 
of  Alaska  and  move  us  from  the  frontier  to  the 
industrial  age,  in  one  vast  stride." 

All  the  ingredients  are  there.  The  Yukon 
rises  in  five  mountain-rimmed  lakes  connected 
by  stubby  rivers,  and  only  the  mountains  keep 
them  from  pouring  through  penstocks  into  im- 
mense powerhouses  which  could  be  built  at  tide- 
water. The  mountains  can  be  tunneled."  They 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, but  an  easy  obstacle  compared  to  the 
swath  which  has  been  cut  through  scrub  pine 
and  alpine  fir  in  the  foothills  of  the  Coastal 
and  Chilkat  Ranges.  This  swath  denotes  the 
international  border. 

The  Taiya  Valley,  where  the  turbines  and 
generators  would  be  constructed  near  sea  level, 
is  in  Alaska.  The  lakes  feeding  into  the  Yukon 
are  in  Canada,  divided  about  equally  between 
Yukon  Territory  and  the  province  of  British 
Columbia.  They  might  as  well  be  in  Siberia, 
for  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
working  out  agreements  with  Canada  for  the 
joint  development  of  these  vast,  interdependent 
Northwestern  resources. 

In  June  of  1951  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation submitted  its  first  extensive  report  on 


the  Taiya  project.  The  gist  was  that  it  seemed 
to  be  technically  feasible  to  produce  an  even- 
tual 900,000  kilowatts  of  water  power  on  the 
shores  of  Dyea  Inlet  near  Skagway,  Alaska,  if 
only  some  of  the  lakes  nourishing  the  Yukon 
could  be  tapped.  This  is  not  only  as  much 
energy  as  the  American  share  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  but,  better  still,  the  Bureau's 
engineers  contended  it  could  be  developed  at 
the  extremely  low  rate  of  2.1  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  And,  the  report  confidently  predicted, 
"low  cost  of  the  abundant  power  potential 
would  attract  numerous  industries  from  more 
costly  power  sites  in  the  United  States.  Added 
transportation  costs  would  be  more  than  offset." 
This  forecast  came  true  almost  before  the  re- 
ports were  stitched  and  bound— the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  took  over  McKinley  Na- 
tional Park  Lodge  and  announced  ceremoni- 
ously that  it  was  ready  to  erect  a  mammoth 
smelter  at  Dyea  inlet  if  the  Taiya  power  project 
went  through. 


AT  THIS  juncture  the  government  of  Can- 
ada called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although 
Canadian  water  would  produce  Taiya  power, 
virtually  all  the  benefits  would  go  to  Alaska, 
an  insultingly  one-sided  bargain.  In  the  last 
days  of  the  Truman  Administration  a  few  de- 
sultory efforts  were  made  to  offer  Canada  some 
quid  pro  quo.  Because  of  the  immense  Cana- 
dian light-metal  expansion  at  Kitimat  and  at 
Arvida  in  Quebec,  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman  of  the 
White  House  staff  told  Delegate  Bartlett  that 
perhaps  some  concessions  could  be  worked  out 
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with  respect  to  our  tariff  on  aluminum  ingots. 
Other  proposals  involved  licenses  for  the  im- 
portation of  Canadian  natural  gas  southward 
across  the  border.  But  none  of  these  ideas  got 
out  of  the  talking  stage. 

Delegate  Bartlett,  who  speaks  for  Alaska  on 
Capitol  Hill  but  is  not  allowed  to  participate 
in  1  oil-calls,  has  been  the  leading  public  advo- 
cate of  Taiya.  Admittedly  he  is  a  partisan  Demo- 
t rat,  but  his  prime  interest  is  his  constituency, 
and  his  opinion  is  worth  listening  to. 

"Taiya  originally  was  proposed  when  Mr. 
Truman  was  President,  and  a  few  efforts  were 
made  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Canada  over 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  project,"  he  says. 
"The  efforts  did  not  reach  success.  But,  since 
1953,  nothing  has  happened,  and  when  I  say 
'nothing'  1  mean  just  exactly  that.  Taiya  ap- 
pears to  have  been  completely  forgotten  and 
abandoned.  Rarely  do  I  hear  from  the  Admin- 
istration about  what  once  had  been  our  bright 
hope  for  economic  independence  for  Alaska." 

Recently  the  Frobisher  interests  of  Canada 
have  talked  of  committing  the  water  in  the  Yu- 
kon's lakes  for  power  dams  in  the  vicinity  of 
Whitehorse  to  process  the  abundant  minerals 
found  in  that  region.  This  would  probably 
not  match  the  Taiya  potential,  because  the  drop 
would  be  infinitely  less,  but  it  would  avoid 
the  apportioning  of  benefits  internationally. 

NEW    POWER    FOR  MAINE 

ACROSS  the  continent,  on  the  St.  John 
River,  the  same  story  of  interminable 
delay  is  repeated.  The  St.  John  rises  in  the 
state  of  Maine  and  empties  into  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  from  New  Brunswick.  The  projected 
Rankin  Rapids  storage  reservoir  of  1,460,000- 
acre-feet  capacity  in  Maine  could  confer  valu- 
able advantages  on  power  sites  downstream 
where  the  river  forms  the  international  bound- 
ary for  seventy  miles,  and  where  it  lies  wholly 
within  the  Canadian  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. At  five  locations,  a  total  of  567,500  kilo- 
watts could  be  generated— 230,000  at  Rankin 
Rapids,  approximately  four  miles  above  the 
border,  and  the  rest  at  sites  claimed  by  Canada. 

This  power  could  be  of  great  economic  impor- 
tance, because  both  Maine  and  the  Canadian 
Maritime  Provinces  have  lagged  behind  the 
recent  general  prosperity  of  their  respective 
countries.  But  some  formula  must  be  worked 
out  for  requiring  reimbursement  from  Canada 
for  any  addition  to  the  production  of  its  power- 
houses made  possible  by  water  storage  in  Maine. 
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Such  a  formula  has  completely  eluded  two  na- 
tions which  together  could  complete  the  Alaska 
Highway,  defend  the  Aleutian  Islands  from 
direct  invasion,  establish  far-flung  radar  net- 
works on  Arctic  Tundra,  and  agree  trustfully 
to  leave  almost  4,000  miles  of  border  without 
a  single  blockhouse  or  pillbox. 

Our  government's  lackadaisical  approach  to 
the  problem  of  the  water-power  bonanza  going 
to  waste  on  the  borders  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  Eisenhower  Administration's  weird 
and  inexplicable  attitude  toward  the  river  which 
dominates  the  situation— the  Columbia. 

A    TREASURE    TO  GAIN 

TH  E  Columbia  is  to  power  production 
what  the  Mississippi  is  to  navigation  or 
the  Nile  to  irrigation.  I  can  remember  stand- 
ing on  its  shores  with  a  famous  Swedish  hy- 
draulic engineer  who  had  been  a  delegate  to 
the  1936  World  Power  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton. Over  and  over  again  he  exclaimed,  "Do 
you  people  know  what  you  have  here?  This  is  a 
great  river  like  the  Rhine,  but  it  falls  as  far  as 
our  mountain  brooks  in  Scandinavia.  What  a 
treasure!" 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  such 
Senators  of  both  parties  as  George  W.  Norris  of 
Nebraska,  Homer  Bone  and  Clarence  C.  Dill  of 
Washington,  Charles  McNary  and  Rufus  C.  Hol- 
man  of  Oregon,  Burton  K.  Wheeler  and  James 
E.  Murray  of  Montana,  and  William  E.  Borah 
of  Idaho,  knew  precisely  what  they  had  in  the 
Columbia.  Under  their  joint  aegis,  a  vast  hydro- 
electric system  came  into  existence.  It  not  only 
generated  more  energy  than  any  other  water- 
power  operation  in  the  world,  it  also  reclaimed 
immense  expanses  of  arid  land,  retarded  floods, 
and  increased  by  eight  or  ten  times  the  tonnage 
being  navigated  through  the  towering  barrier  of 
the  Cascade  Mountain  Range. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  system  has  proved 
financially  successful.  Entirely  as  a  result  of 
power  sales,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion is  $77,000,000  ahead  of  the  repayment 
to  the  Treasury,  which  Congress  established 
about  twenty  years  ago.  After  less  than  two 
decades  of  operation,  the  power  facilities  of 
Bonneville  are  more  than  41  per  cent  paid  for. 

This  power  system  has  had  a  profound  im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  decade  from  1938  to  1947  was  the  only 
period  in  the  history  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton when  they  showed  a  greater  gain  in  indus- 
trial payrolls  than  the  national  average.  This 
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coincided  exactly  with  the  time  when  low-cost 
kilowatts  from  the  Columbia  River  system  first 
became  available.  Not  an  ounce  of  aluminum 
was  smelted  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  1939.  By 
late  in  the  1940s,  nearly  half  of  America's  ex- 
panding aluminum  production  was  originating 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Every  one  of  these 
potlines  used  energy  from  the  Columbia  for  fuel. 
And  bigger  things  were  ahead.  The  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  had  already  planned  such  proj- 
ects as  McNary,  The  Dalles,  and  Chief  Joseph 
dams.  But  there  were  still  many  more  choice 
sites  left  among  those  analyzed  and  recom- 
mended in  the  Corps'  famous  eight-volume  308 
Report  of  1948— among  them  John  Day,  Para- 
dise, and  Hells  Canyon. 

Then  the  Presidency  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Republicans.  Under  Presidents  Roosevelt 
and  Truman,  twenty  river  projects  of  greater 
or  lesser  magnitude  had  been  authorized  for  fed- 
eral construction  in  the  basin  of  the  Columbia. 
Since  Mr.  Eisenhower  entered  the  White  House, 
he  has  preferred  to  turn  over  such  sites  as  re- 
main to  private  power  companies. 

This  has  taken  two  forms.  At  Hells  Canyon, 
the  Administration  has  simply  relinquished  the 
site  to  a  private  utility  corporation  for  three 
smaller  dams  which  develop  only  one-fourth  of 
its  storage  potential.  At  John  Day,  a  site  rival- 
ing Hells  Canyon  in  dimensions,  the  White 
House  has  proposed  that  the  government  con- 
struct the  fish  ladders,  spillways,  and  other 
"non-reimbursable"  features  of  the  dam,  while 
a  syndicate  of  power  companies  underwrites 
construction  of  the  powerhouse.  Of  course,  the 
revenues  would  be  distributed  accordingly. 

The  net  result  has  been  a  lid  on  expansion 
of  the  Columbia  River  power  system  and  a 
slowing  down  of  the  Northwest's  economy.  Per 
capita  incomes  have  fallen  oft  by  comparison 
with  the  national  average.  In  a  region  without 
local  stores  of  oil,  coal,  or  natural  gas,  it  has 
been  little  short  of  calamitous  to  have  its  one 
inexhaustible  supply  of  industrial  fuel— falling 
water— no  longer  tethered  to  giant  penstocks 
and  turbines.  The  Oregonian  of  Portland  has 
stated  that  cheap  and  abundant  power  offers 
the  best  chance  for  an  industrial  revival. 

To  break  the  stalemate,  I  have  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  resolution  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  North  Pacific  International  Waterways 
Agency,  staffed  by  engineering  experts  and 
technicians  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
to  supplant  the  present  International  Joint 
Commission  and  to  plan  projects  on  inter- 
national  waterways   along   both  sides   of  the 


border.  The  only  considerations  would  be  maxi- 
mum power  production,  flood  control,  and  other 
benefits.  Accountants  and  engineers  would  use 
their  calculating  machines  and  slide  rides  to 
decide  how  the  costs  and  benefits  should  be 
apportioned.  The  two  sides  ol  the  present  Com- 
mission, each  representing  a  different  nation, 
are  certain  to  accentuate  national  interests.  A 
single  agency,  staffed  by  both  countries,  would 
be  far  more  likely  to  place  geographic  realities 
first  and  international  rivalries  second. 

Think  what  one  will  of  President  Eisenhower's 
domestic  policies,  in  the  field  of  world  affairs 
he  has  put  forth  what  I  regard  as  a  sincere  and 
conscientious  effort  to  be  a  successful  leader  of 
the  free  nations.  The  bogged-down  river  nego- 
tiations with  our  nearest  ally  offer  him  a 
magnificent  opportunity  for  leadership  at  the 
international  level— if  only  he  can  overcome  his 
private-utility  bias  against  the  expansion  of 
federal  power  plants. 

Energy  reserves  could  help  shape  the  indus- 
trial competition  now  looming  between  the 
free  and  the  Soviet  world.  Khrushchev  is  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  excelling  us  on  the  produc- 
tion line.  Water  power  is  the  most  enduring  and 
reliable  energy  of  all,  because  it  lasts  forever 
and  consumes  not  a  cupful  of  such  expendable 
fuels  as  coal,  petroleum,  and  uranium.  The 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  understand  this. 
They  are  tapping  Russia's  rivers  to  the  maxi- 
mum. Soviet  power  production  has  soared  86 
per  cent  since  1950.  Although  still  considerably 
behind  the  output  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  actually  tops  our  entire  continent 
in  potential  hydroelectricity.  I  am  informed  by 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington  state, 
who  recently  visited  Russia,  that  forty  big 
waterpower  plants  are  under  construction  there. 
Three  of  these— Stalingrad  Dam  on  the  Volga, 
Krasnoyarsk  on  the  Yenisei,  and  Bratsk  Dam 
on  the  Angara  River— will  each  exceed  the 
power  capacity  of  Grand  Coulee. 

"If  the  six  major  rivers  of  Siberia  were  fully 
developed,"  adds  Senator  Jackson,  "they  alone 
could  produce  600  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
power  per  year.  This  is  more  than  three  times 
present  Soviet  production,  double  the  Kremlin's 
I960  goals,  and  virtually  equal  to  our  own  na- 
tional electric-power  output." 

In  view  of  Russia's  urgent  hydroelectric  pro- 
gram, can  the  United  States  and  Canada  afford 
to  let  go  to  waste  indefinitely  the  untapped  re- 
sources of  the  Yukon,  the  St.  John,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia merely  because  of  obstinacy  or  lethargy 
at  the  conference  table? 


VERMONT: 


Where  are  all  those  Yankees  ? 


A  strictly  non-maple  syrup  account — 
by  a  Vermonter  in  good  (up  to  now)  standing 
— of  the  professional  quaintery 
of  Vermont  and  its  imitation  Yankees. 

VERMONT  is  the  most  beautiful  state 
in  the  Union.  As  a  sixth-generation  Ver- 
monter, I  put  that  axiom  at  the  head  of  my 
credo.  It  is  also  more  full  of  assorted  boloney, 
hokum  about  unspoiled  Vermont,  snobbery 
about  ancestry,  guff  about  noble  Vermonters, 
maple  syrup,  and  Calvin  Coolidge,  general 
antiquery,  than  any  other  state  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Virginia.  Probably  the  last 
genuine  old-time  Vermonter  went  out  to  Utah 
to  found  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints. 
Those  who  stayed  were  sick,  riddled  with  tuber- 
culosis. In  my  grandfather's  family  twelve  out 
of  thirteen  died  of  "consumption"  before  they 
reached  thirty.  He,  the  youngest,  bought  a  sub- 
stitute to  fight  the  Civil  War  for  him  and  die 
in  Andersonville,  and  lived  to  seventy-eight, 
superintendent  of  the  local  Sunday  School  and 
the  crankiest  old  man  I  ever  encountered. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  at  some  time  a  Ver- 
mont according  to  the  legend.  I  remember  Fred 
Aldrich,  the  carpenter  whose  helper  hung  a  door 
askew,  and  who  made  him  do  it  over,  saying, 
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"That  ain't  Aldrich  work."  And  Aleck,  who 
worked  for  me  one  summer,  and  warned  me, 
"When  I  hand  in  my  time,  it's  right.  But  if 
I  sell  you  a  horse,  you  gotta  take  your  chances." 
That  Vermont,  and  there  never  was  much  of 
it,  has  been  conquered  by  the  cities.  Its  present 
citizens  use  the  slogan  of  quaintness  as  tourist 
bait,  and  collaborate  with  the  conquerors.  Ver- 
mont is  a  fief  of  Boston  and  New  York.  It  is 
about  time  Vermonters  came  out  from  behind 
the  maple  sugar  bush,  out  from  under  the  cov- 
ered bridge,  took  off  their  patchwork  quilts,  and 
looked  themselves  in  the  eye.  Vermonters  are 
much  like  other  people,  not  much  better,  not 
much  worse.  In  fact,  a  great  many  of  them  are 
other  people,  who  came  from  Kansas  and  Quebec, 
Milan  and  Bratislava. 

The  process  of  taking  over  the  Green  Moun- 
tains as  an  annex  of  Bronxville  and  Brookline 
has  been  going  on  for  considerably  more  than 
fifty  years,  but  since  1945  it  has  been  precipitous. 
The  figures  don't  tell  the  whole  story,  but  they 
indicate  it.  In  1900  five  million  acres  of  Vermont 
land  were  in  farms,  real  farms,  run  to  make  a 
living.  Much  of  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
cleared  of  forest,  but  it  was.  In  1954  just  over 
three  million  acres  were  farmed.  In  1900  there 
were  33,000  farms;  in  1945,  they  were  down  to 
26,500;  in  1954,  only  16,000.  The  acreage  is  a 
little  more  than  half  what  it  was  fifty  years 
ago,  the  farms  fewer  than  half  as  many,  but 
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bigger.  They  produce  as  much,  but  they  support 
a  smaller  number  of  families.  At  the  four- 
corners  a  half-mile  from  my  home,  there  used 
to  be  a  schoolhouse  where  fifty  children  went 
to  school.   It  was  torn  down  forty  years  ago. 

The  National  Forest,  federally  owned,  has 
taken  230,000  acres  along  the  main  range  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  state,  in  a  praiseworthy 
effort  to  help  save  the  watershed.  State  forests 
account  for  another  80,000  acres;  power  dams 
and  municipal  reserves  cover  a  few  thousand 
more.  Towns  have  spread  over  the  land  around 
them.  But  most  of  the  shift  results  from  two 
movements,  the  sale  of  back-country  farms  to 
people  who  live  there  a  few  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  growth  of  the  larger  farms  by 
absorbing  the  small  ones,  whose  owners  become 
tenants  and  hired  men  or  go  to  work  in  the 
new  industries.  The  difference  widens  each  year 
between  the  subsistence  farms  and  the  commer- 
cial ones.  The  rocky  pastures  are  left  to  grow 
up  to  woodland,  as  they  should  be.  Industry 
has  become  more  important  than  farming. 

In  a  new  guise,  the  family  farm  creeps  back, 
but  as  a  home,  not  as  practical  enterprise. 
Johnny  Wimett  (Ouimet,  I  presume),  who  lives 
a  mile  down  my  road,  could  not  make  a  living 
on  a  place  that  will  keep  only  eight  or  nine 
cows.  So  he  took  a  job,  driving  twenty  miles 
each  way,  at  a  plant  in  Rutland,  where  he  puts 
in  an  eight-hour  day  at  a  machine.  When  he 
gets  home,  he  does  a  few  chores;  weekends 
he  hays  or  chops  wood.  He  works  seven  days 
a  week,  long  hours,  and  his  wife  and  children 
help  with  the  chores,  so  that  he  can  stay  on 
the  land  and  still  pay  for  his  car  and  gasoline, 
keep  up  the  installments  on  the  television 
set  and  the  refrigerator.  In  another  variation, 
Al  Parks,  who  is  a  high-school  principal  in 
Worcester,  bought  a  run-down  old  place  and 
gets  enormous  satisfaction  out  of  raising  a 
garden,  painting  the  house,  putting  in  his  own 
plumbing,  taking  his  kids  swimming  where  he 
has  built  a  dam  in  the  brook.  He  keeps  no 
stock,  and  if  he  has  any  plowing  done,  he  hires 
someone  to  do  it,  but  the  house  is  lived  in  part 
of  the  year.  Neither  of  these  establishments, 
though  listed  as  a  farm,  is  one  in  any  true 
financial  sense. 

CITY-BRED  FARMERS 

FR  O  M  my  window,  high  in  the  back-country 
hills  and  looking  toward  the  main  range 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  I  can  count  eleven 
farmhouses.    Only  one  is  still  occupied  by  a 


farmer  who  actually  makes  part  of  his  living 
from  a  dozen  cows,  none  pure-bred.  He  couldn't 
possibly  support  his  family  on  them  alone;  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  really  pay  their  way.  He  makes 
out  by  cutting  pulpwood  on  his  own  land  and 
for  other  men,  hauls  it  to  the  paper  mill  ninety 
miles  away,  does  haying  for  the  summer  people 
round  about,  who  pay  him  to  cut  their  fields 
so  they  will  not  grow  up  to  brush— though  they 
have  no  use  for  the  hay.  Nobody  has  much 
use  for  hay  unless  it  grows  on  a  meadow  flat 
enough  for  the  baler  to  be  used.  Pitching  hay, 
riding  the  big,  loose  load  into  the  barn,  is  as 
obsolete  as  the  hand  scythe  and  is  seen  only 
far  back  in  the  mountains. 

Of  the  other  houses  in  my  view,  one  is  in- 
habited by  a  couple  who  are  dancers,  who  hope 
their  latest  television  show  will  pay  for  a  septic 
tank.  Higher  up  on  the  mountain  opposite  is 
a  magazine-cover  artist,  over  by  the  lake  are  a 
couple  of  writers  and  some  college  professors, 
down  in  the1  hollow  are  a  retired  businessman 
and  two  engineers  who  work  in  a  factory  twenty 
miles  away.  That  big  house  in  a  fold  of  the 
hills  belongs  to  an  ex-editor  of  Fortune  who 
is  able  to  spend  much  of  the  year  in  it.  Not 
many  of  the  new  residents  are  rich,  though 
occasionally  in  driving  over  the  back  roads  one 
may  encounter  at  the  end  of  a  lane  the  vice 
president  of  a  steel  company  who  comes  in 
from  his  golf  game  to  negotiate  some  big  deal 
by  phone. 

Vermont  has  only  two  colonies  of  the  very 
rich,  Manchester  and  Woodstock,  with  a  Van- 
derbilt  outpost  at  Shelburne  Point,  and  a  few 
isolated  big  estates.  Most  of  its  farms  have  gone 
to  professional  people  and  the  middle  classes. 
None  of  them  has  any  real  contact  with  the 
local  people,  none  of  them  knows  what  it  is 
like  to  live  all  winter  in  a  house  heated  by 
wood  stoves,  all  are  distrusted  in  greater  or  less 
degree  by  their  native  neighbors,  who  make  what 
they  can  out  of  them,  chopping  wood,  renting 
horses,  selling  eggs  and  vegetables. 

The  remaining  big  farmers,  who  are  in  dairy- 
ing as  a  business,  necessarily  have  a  very  sizable 
investment.  A  few  are  city  men  who  hire  an 
agricultural  college  graduate  to  run  their  place, 
while  they  come  on  weekends  to  show  to  guests 
their  fancy  stock— Princess  Galooshka  of  Wide- 
acres,  of  such  and  such  butterfat  production— 
and  the  other  sleek  cattle.  But  mostly  the  farm- 
ers are  local  men  who  have  inherited  or  bought 
farms  now  grown  large  by  acquisition  and  built 
up  by  hard  work.  They  need  to  have  at  least 
fifty  milch  cows,  well-built  barns,  milking  ma- 
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chinery,  cooling  stations,  sterilizing  plants, 
tractors  and  trucks  and  field  machines,  training 
in  agriculture,  carefully  kept  record  books. 

The  small  farmer  cannot  meet  the  require- 
ments, stricter  each  year,  of  the  sanitary  in- 
spection, the  whitewashed  barns,  the  drains,  the 
curried  cattle,  the  bacterial  count.  The  Ver- 
mont dairy  industry  operates  under  the  control 
dI  Boston,  except  for  a  few  west-side  districts 
which  ship  to  New  York.  It  deals  in  fluid  milk, 
butler  is  seldom  profitable,  though  production 
i  s  rising  somewhat  after  a  big  drop.  Vermonters 
eat  twice  as  much  margarine  as  butter,  sold  in 
the  chain  stores  where  they  buy  their  chemi- 
calized bread  and  frozen  orange  juice.  The 
federal  administrator  in  Boston  sets  the  price  for 
mi  ilk  to  be  paid  the  out-of-Massachusetts  pro- 
ducer; the  Vermont  Milk  Board  sets  it  for  the 
local  delivery.  Out  of  what  he  gets  the  farmer 
must  buy  his  western  grain  and  pay  his  help, 
with  the  aid  of  what  he  can  make  by  selling 
surplus  stock.  The  unpaid  labor  of  women  and 
children  becomes  less  essential  as  the  small  farms 
vanish,  though  it  is  still  a  factor. 

The  creamery,  often  a  co-operative,  that  col- 
lects and  ships  the  milk,  must  make  its  profit 
between  two  fixed  rates,  which  vary  according 
to  the  season,  "the  cost  of  grain,  and  the  howls 
of  the  consumer.  Its  margin  and  that  of  the 
farmer  are  both  precarious.  Cows  are  stubborn, 
atavistic  beasts,  and  even  when  induced  to  give 
birth  in  November  instead  of  May  as  their 
instinct  tells  them  to,  they  retaliate  by  producing 


far  less  milk  in  the  cold  winter  months  when 
they  are  shut  in  the  barn  than  in  June  off  the 
green  pastures.  So  the  creamery  or  pasteurizing 
plant,  which  also  requires  a  big  investment,  must 
dispose  of  a  surplus  in  summer  months.  It 
makes  cheese,  powdered  milk,  ice-cream  mix  to 
freeze  in  storage;  it  separates  cream  and  sells 
skim  milk  back  to  feed  the  farmer's  calves, 
evaporates  and  condenses  milk,  experiments  con- 
stantly with  new  outlets.  No  one  has  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  canning  milk  without  changing  its 
taste,  but  they  keep  trying.  Apple  and  chicken 
farms  follow  similar  patterns,  are  equally  de- 
pendent on  the  metropolis. 

THE   NEW  OVERLORDS 

NO T  only  are  the  farms  adjuncts  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  not  only  are  the  summer 
owners  increasing  each  year,  but  the  big  cor- 
porations are  happily  moving  in.  Right  after 
the  war  Vermont  was  losing  about  four  thousand 
people  a  year,  mostly  young  men  and  women 
who  saw  no  future  at  home.  That  drain  has 
been  checked,  but  at  the  cost  of  a  greater  de- 
pendence on  outside  interests.  Now  when  the 
Army  cuts  back  its  production,  and  GE  lays 
off  five  hundred  men  in  Burlington,  the  state's 
economy  shudders.  GE,  IBM,  half  a  dozen  other 
giants,  have  branch  plants  in  Vermont,  whose 
young  executives  delight  in  fixing  up  old  houses 
for  their  homes.  But  they  can  have  no  real 
stake  in  the  community,  since  they  know  well 
they  may  be  sent  to  another  plant  halfway 
round  the  world  on  a  month's  notice.  Each 
new  factory  links  the  state  more  closely  to  the 
financial  centers,  makes  it  more  dependent  on 
continued  national  prosperity,  less  cushioned 
against  depression. 

The  big  businesses  have  their  influence  on 
state  government.  Vermont  used  to  be  ruled  by 
the  Proctor  dynasty,  who  owned  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company,  an  indigenous  industry  using 
foreign  labor  to  work  native  rock.  It  blossomed 
with  Senators,  Congressmen,  Governors.  The 
power-tools  industry  of  Springfield  came  next, 
and  the  day  of  the  public  utilities,  which,  except 
for  some  small  co-operatives  and  municipal 
plants,  are  owned  outside  the  state.  So  are  the 
main  communications  systems  and  the  railways, 
which  must  now  depend  on  freight,  not  pas- 
sengers, for  profit.  The  big  "industrial  corpora- 
tions will  have  their  turn,  and  when  the  badly 
needed  highway  program  with  federal  aid  is 
completed,  more  will  flock  in,  eagerly  welcomed. 
Since  every  town,  whether  it  has  fifty  voters 
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or  fifteen  thousand,  has  one  representative  in  the 
legislature,  this  body  is  absurdly  cumbersome 
and  unrepresentative.  Lobbying  is  intensive  and 
effective.  Town  meetings— celebrated  as  the  epit- 
ome of  democracy— are  often  rigged,  to  the 
best  of  my  memory  going  back  fifty  years.  The 
notables  of  the  village,  the  storekeeper,  some 
of  the  bigger  landowners,  the  local  lawyer  and 
doctor  if  the  place  is  big  enough  to  have  them, 
get  together  and  decide  who  shall  go  to  Mont- 
pel  ier  as  toAvn  representative,  who  shall  be  town 
clerk  and  who  road  commissioner  or  selectman. 
The  word  is  passed  around  and  the  followers 
vote.  When  a  man  gets  a  toe-hold  on  a  job,  he 
can  usually  hang  onto  it,  for  he  gathers  about 
him  some  who  depend  on  him  for  favors  and 
employment.  Once  in  a  long  while  the  citizens 
revolt,  over  taxes  or  school  questions  usually, 
and  once  in  a  while  they  get  concessions.  Because 
Vermont  has  a  poll  tax  which  may  run  as  high 
in  some  towns  as  eight  or  nine  dollars— and  what 
was  all  that  hullabaloo  we  were  hearing  about 
the  iniquities  of  the  poll  tax  in  the  South?— those 
residents  who  can't  or  won't  pay  are  disfranchised 
in  any  election.  About  one  per  cent  come  under 
this  ban.  They  can't  get  a  license  to  drive  a 
car  either.  Not  in  this  cradle  of  democracy  they 
can't.  Before  issuing  a  new  card  in  some  public 
libraries,  the  librarian  will  inquire  softly,  "May 
I  see  your  poll-tax  receipt?" 

Vermont  has  problems  of  power  development, 
rural  slums,  city  ones  too,  low  wages,  uneven 
taxation  burdens,  management-labor  relations 
(there  have  been  terrible  strikes  in  marble  and 
granite)  which  it  has  not  yet  begun  to  look  at 
squarely.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  they  are 
screened  behind  the  cloud  of  "unspoiled  Ver- 
mont" vaporings.  Too  many  Vermonters  are 
bemused  by  their  own  publicity,  flattered  into 
complacency.  Poems  about  the  pure  clear  air  of 
Vermont,  read  into  the  Congressional  Record, 
printed  in  the  papers,  vials  of  said  air  sniffed 
by  Vice  President  Nixon  for  the  newsphoto  men, 
don't  do  a  thing  for  the  little  matter  of  sewage 
disposal.  Many  a  Vermont  stream  is  a  stinking, 
filthy,  open  sewer,  and  the  air  above  is  not  clear 
or  fresh.  Burlington  has  at  long  last  been 
obliged  to  take  measures  to  avoid  the  pollution 
of  the  Lake  Champlain  beaches  by  the  Winooski 
River.  It  might  hurt  the  tourist  trade.  In  some 
cities  the  state  law  against  river  pollution  is 
broken  every  time  a  permit  is  given  for  a  new 
sewer  connection. 

Many  Vermont  residents  refuse  to  swallow 
the  myths  fed  to  them.  A  friend  of  mine,  Ver- 
mont born  and  bred,  went  with  her  husband 


for  lunch  at  one  of  the  "olde"  restaurants.  After 
waiting  some  time,  he  approached  the  gent  in 
plaid  shirt  and  galluses  who  acted  as  headwaiter, 
and  asked  if  they  might  be  served,  as  they  had 
an  appointment  to  keep.  The  answer  was, 
"Sorry,  we  can't  do  a  thing  for  you.  Here  in  old 
Vermont  we  believe  in  relaxation,  in  taking  life 
as  it  comes." 

This  was  too  much  for  my  friend,  who  burst 
out  in  tones  that  could  be  heard  at  every  table, 
"Don't  you  try  to  give  me  that  line,  Jake  Morton. 
I  live  here." 

HOOKS,   LINES,   AND  SINKERS 

TH  E  collaborators,  citizens  who  make  a  liv- 
ing out  of  visitors  and  new  residents 
drawn  by  the  loveliness  of  the  mountain  valleys, 
are  of  two  kinds.  There  are  the  native  Ver- 
monters who  seize  the  opportunity  to  drag  out 
of  their  attics  the  spinning  wheels  and  the  biz- 
chairs  (predecessor  of  the  bedpan),  collect  broken- 
down  chairs  and  old  dishes  from  their  neighbors, 
set  out  the  goods  by  the  roadside  and  wait  for 
the  tourist.  Or  they  sell  real  estate,  start  motels 
and  snack  bars,  open  a  filling  station.  The  im- 
migrants do  those  things  too,  run  bowling  alleys 
for  a  New  York  chain,  slash  out  ski  trails  often 
without  heed  for  the  dangers  of  erosion,  and 
have  adventures  with  the  quaint  natives.  Then 
they  write  cute  books,  detailing  their  conversa- 
tions with  these  characters  and  illustrating  them 
with  cute  pictures.  Sometimes  these  are  viewed 
by  their  subjects  with  an  accompaniment  of 
quaint  profanity,  learned  while  serving  with  the 
Marines  on  Guadalcanal.  Or  the  newcomers 
sentimentalize  over  the  history  of  the  state,  and 
the  joys  of  the  rugged  winters  which  develop  the 
rugged  individuals. 

The  cult  of  the  antique  requires  serious  psy- 
chological and  sociological  study,  which  no  one 
has  yet  given  it.  The  eager  women  who  throng 
the  auctions  to  bid  on  mortars  and  pestles,  hair 
wreaths  and  Rogers  groups,  on  grandfathers' 
clocks  that  will  never  be  asked  to  tell  time  and 
teapots  that  will  never  brew  tea  again,  who  just 
love  the  old  country  stores  and  buy  kerosene 
lamps  to  be  fitted  with  wires  for  electricity,  who 
drive  up  to  the  museums  in  Cadillacs  to  look  at 
the  surreys  and  pungs  with  laughter  and  nos- 
talgia, of  what  are  they  in  search?  Are  they  in 
quest  of  an  older  time  that  they  dream  was 
happier  and  more  secure,  though  it  probably 
wasn't?  Or  is  the  vogue  part  of  the  ancestor 
worship  by  which  the  old  New  England  families 
try  to  maintain  a  fragile  and  simulated  superi- 
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ority,  while  those  of  later  arrival  try  to  pretend 
to  their  background?  Along  with  the  Old  Home 
Weeks,  the  back-country  fairs,  the  exhibitions 
of  old  costumes,  this  nostalgia  is  a  source  of 
income  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  it. 

I  asked  one  dealer,  whom  I  had  found  at  least 
reasonably  honest,  how  much  a  small  glass 
pitcher  was  worth. 

"Worth?"  he  said.  "What's  it  worth?  What 
anybody  will  pay  for  it.  If  I  put  a  fifty-cent  tag 
on  it,  nobody'll  buy  it,  but  if  I  mark  it  fifteen 
dollars,  there'll  be  a  dozen  women  fighting 
over  it." 

A  very  few  of  the  native  Vermonters  do  survive 
in  pristine  state.  They  are  the  maquis,  deci- 
mated, not  entirely  uncorrupted  by  civilization. 
In  many  towns  a  few  families  live  in  hovels  on 
the  back  roads,  live  as  their  forefathers  did.-  The 
men  cut  pulpwood  because  the  work  is  paid  by 
the  cord  and  they  don't  have  to  punch  a  time 
clock.  They  earn  enough  to  pay  interest  on  the 
mortgage,  and  the  taxes,  or  they  let  the  taxes 
ride,  since  the  town  fathers  know  they  can't 
collect.  They  get  drunk  on  Saturday  nights, 
pillage  the  empty  summer  camps  in  the  fall,  go 
to  jail  for  driving  their  old  cars  without  licenses, 
go  fishing  when  they  feel  like  it,  pick  berries, 
shoot  deer  and  rabbits  without  too  much  care  for 
the  seasons  set  by  the  game  laws.  The  game 
wardens  don't  bother  them  seriously,  for  they 
figure  if  a  man  needs  meat  and  a  deer  walks  past 
him,  it  is  asking  too  much  of  human  nature  not 
to  pick  up  a  rifle.  They  don't  hog  all  the  game, 
and  they  know  every  creature  in  the  woods.  They 
are,  of  course,  looked  down  upon  by  the  re- 
spectable, and  they  resent  it.  But  in  return  they 
get  a  lot  of  amusement  out  of  the  behavior  of  the 
summer  folks: 

"That  new  fellow  bought  the  Town  Farm, 
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he  left  his  car  out  by  the  woods  the  other  night, 
and  the  porcupines  chewed  every  tire  on  it." 

Within  narrow  limits,  closing  in  each  year, 
they  preserve  some  freedom.  Ethan  Allen,  that 
atheist  rebel,  would  claim  them  as  kindred  souls, 
his  spiritual  descendants.  So  long  as  they  have 
neither  wife  nor  child,  they  can  live  their  own 
lives,  in  some  aspects  ideal  lives.  But  women 
suffer,  living  in  leaky  shacks,  lugging  water,  walk- 
ing miles  for  groceries.  Illness  is  a  calamity.  In 
childbirth  they  have  to  depend  on  relatives.  An 
aching  tooth  is  pried  out  with  a  screwdriver,  or 
yanked  with  pliers.  Children  get  only  enough 
schooling  to  learn  to  read  and  write  a  little. 
Pictures  of  their  homes  seldom  appear  in  the 
books  of  colored  photographs  of  the  state— yet 
these  individualists  are  part  of  the  real  Vermont 
and  always  have  been. 

Nowadays,  however,  their  children  are 
gathered  in  for  a  few  months  each  year  by  the 
truant  officer,  looked  over  by  the  public  health 
nurse,  get  hospital  care  in  illness.  Television,  in 
every  cabin  that  is  within  reach  of  electricity, 
"gives  the  kids  ideas."  The  backwoods  children 
I  know  all  had  Davy  Crockett  hats,  not  from 
coon  and  bear  their  fathers  shot,  as  might  well 
have  happened,  but  bought  in  stores.  They  will 
leave  their  hills  to  work  in  shops  and  factories 
some  day,  and  be  none  the  happier. 

The  new  Vermont  offers  little  privacy  any 
more.  The  machine  age  has  come  upon  it  before 
it  was  ready,  and  the  state  must  grow  used  to 
public  living  and  learn  to  regulate  it.  It  has 
not  yet.  The  seal  Of  the  city's  conquest  is  the 
crowded  air,  the  big  transports  growling  in  the 
sky  day  and  night,  so  that  there  is  seldom  silence. 
The  jets  from  the  Army  post  a  hundred  miles 
away  draw  white  lines  across  the  blue  from  rocky 
peak  to  pine-stabbed  horizon. 

Neither  my  parents  nor  my  grandparents,  I'm 
sure,  ever  thought  of  sun-bathing  in  their  back 
yard,  but  if  they  had  wanted  to  they  could  surely 
have  done  it  with  no  eye  upon  them.  I  like  to, 
and  since  I  have  no  near  neighbors,  I  go  down 
in  my  lower  meadow  on  pleasant  days  to  lie  in 
the  sun.  One  day  a  small  plane  from  the  com- 
mercial airport  in  the  nearest  city  sputtered 
over  me,  then  came  back  so  close  to  the  treetops 
that  I  hastily  pulled  on  my  terry  coat.  As  it 
sailed  off  to  the  north,  I  saw  a  bit  of  white  flutter 
down.  I  retrieved  it  from  the  bushes  down  the 
hill,  a  tiny  parachute  bearing  a  note  wrapped 
around  a  bit  of  metal.  It  said: 

"Lady,  ain't  you  lonesome?  Call  Pete, 
MI  8-3924." 

Ah,  the  noble  Vermonter! 


Charlton  Ogburn,  Jr. 

Divide  and 
Rue  It  in  the 
Middle  East 

A  former  State  Department  intelligence 
specialist  for  that  area  suggests  a  new  and 
realistic  course  ...  to  replace  our  present 
policy  which  has  worked  so  badly. 

HEN  the  headlines  last  August  an- 
nounced that  "Communists  Take  Over 
Control  of  Syrian  Army,"  the  United  States  re- 
sponded as  it  had  to  previous  Soviet  gains  in  the 
Middle  East.  Deep  concern  was  evidenced.  The 
President  spoke  in  most  anxious  terms  of  what 
had  happened.  A  Naval  spokesman  announced 
that  the  Sixth  Fleet  could  steam  into  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  it  necessary.  A  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  was  sent  to  the  area  and 
reported  that  the  situation  was  "extremely  seri- 
ous" and  "might  have  serious  effects  on  the 
security  of  the  whole  free  world."  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would  speed  up 
delivery  of  arms  to  Syria's  neighbors:  Turkey, 
Lebanon,  Iraq,  and  Jordan. 

But  there  was  little  evidence  of  determination 
on  our  part  to  come  to  grips  with  the  root-causes 
of  Syria's  action— the  Syrian  leaders'  feelings  of 
fear  and  weakness  and  their  impression  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  ready  "to  buy  all  our  surpluses 
.  .  .  to  provide  us  with  necessary  experts  and 
technicians"  and  "to  support  us  and  .  .  .  not 
require  anything  from  our  country"  while  "the 
West  continued  to  work  for  selfish  interests  and 
to  seek  political  strings  in  the  Arab  world." 
The  most  authoritative  statement  of  the  Amer- 


ican attitude— a  reply  by  President  Eisenhower 
to  a  question  at  his  press  conference— betrayed 
an  extraordinary  ignorance  of  what  had  taken 
place.  Likening  events  in  Syria  to  "the  type  of 
thing  that  has  gone  on  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  and  other  areas,"  he  observed  that  "the 
pattern  that  is  seemingly  emerging  is  an  old  one 
for  the  Soviets." 

The  pattern  is  not  an  old  one  for  the  Soviets, 
nor  is  it  being  imposed  on  Syria  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  its  agents.  What  has  gone  on  in  Syria 
bears  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to  what  went 
on  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia the  Communists  constituted  the  largest 
political  party  (they  probably  number  no  more 
than  20,000  in  Syria)  and  received  indispensable 
assistance  from  the  presence  of  the  Red  Army  on 
the  frontier.  In  Hungary  it  was  the  Red  Army 
itself  which  occupied  the  country. 

Moreover,  had  there  been  a  parallel  of  the 
kind  the  President  drew,  Syria  would  have  been 
a  clear  case  for  the  application  of  his  "Mideast 
Doctrine,"  established  last  January  when  Con- 
gress approved  his  request  for  authorization  to 
"employ  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  and  protect  the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  such  [Middle 
Eastern]  nations  requesting  such  aid  against 
overt  armed  aggression  from  any  nation  con- 
trolled by  international  Communism." 

What  is  disquieting  about  our  response  to  the 
Soviet  challenge  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  only 
that  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  which  was  espe- 
cially contrived  to  meet  it,  applies  only  in  the 
event  of  aggression,  and  is  therefore  inapplicable 
to  cases  like  Syria,  but  that  we  seem  to  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  means  of  contending  Avith  the  present 
Soviet  program— which  does  not  rely  on  aggres- 
sion. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  combating  our  plans  for 
the  Middle  East  by  arming  the  neutralists;  we 
are  replying  by  increasing  our  shipments  of  arms 
to  the  states  there  which  are  already  aligned  with 
the  West.  Such  rivalry  inherently  leads  to  war, 
and  one  war  has  already  resulted.  In  the  fall  of 
1956,  Israel  attacked  Egypt,  having  obviously 
made  up  its  mind  that  to  do  so  was  preferable 
to  waiting  for  Egypt  to  master  the  vast  arma- 
ments it  had  acquired  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  strike  in  its  own  good  time.  The  resulting 
crisis,  vastly  compounded  by  the  entry  of  France 
and  Britain  on  the  side  of  Israel,  was  at  length 
resolved  with  great  difficulty,  after  a  period  of 
ominous  tension. 

But  the  Israeli-Egyptian  war  merely  inter- 
rupted the  arms  races  that  are  deepening  divi- 
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sions  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
resumed  its  shipments  of  arms  to  Egypt,  Syria, 
the  Yemen,  and  Afghanistan.  We  are  going 
ahead  with  shipments  to  Pakistan,  Iran,  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  stepping  up  deliveries  to  Turkey, 
Iraq,  and  Lebanon,  and  air-lifting  weapons  to 
Jordan.  Israel  is  making  "unprecedented"  re- 
quests for  arms  of  us. 

Suppose  one  of  these  arms  races— as  must  be 
expected— again  leads  to  war.  And  suppose  this 
time  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
is  forced  to  choose  between  standing  by  while  its 
protege  is  defeated— with  irretrievable  damage  to 
its  world  position— or  intervening  with  its  own 
forces  at  the  risk  of  all-out  war.  What  would 
either  of  them  do? 

OPENING    THE  DOOR 

IT  MAY  have  been  with  this  ominous  con- 
tingency in  mind  that  the  Soviet  government 
last  February  11,  when  the  nerve-racking  experi- 
ence of  the  Israeli-Egyptian  war  was  still  vividly 
remembered,  proposed  that  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  France  join  with  it  in  agreeing  to 
what  might  be  called  a  military  disengagement 
in  the  Middle  East,  including  an  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  area.  The  offer  was 
rebuffed  by  the  Western  powers.  Twice  recently 
Soviet  officials  are  reported  to  have  reminded 
Western  officials  of  it. 

Probably  the  chief  reason  the  Soviet  proposal 
was  unacceptable  to  us— assuming  that  any  Soviet 
proposal  for  a  joint  approach  to  Middle  Eastern 
problems  would  be  entertained  for  a  moment  in 
Washington— was  that  it  would  have  required  us 
to  scrap  the  central  idea  of  our  Middle  Eastern 
policy.  We  should  have  had  to  give  up  our 
widely  advertised  conception  of  a  "Northern 
Tier"  of  Middle  Eastern  states  that  would  "form 
a  bulwark  against  Soviet  penetration,"  and  to 
back  away  from  the  Baghdad  Pact. 

The  Baghdad  Pact,  created  in  the  spring  of 
1955,  pledges  the  signatories  to  "co-operate  for 
their  security  and  defense,"  and  has  come  to 
include  the  United  Kingdom,  Turkey,  Pakistan, 
and  Iran.  The  United  States  has  never  formally 
adhered  to  the  Pact,  but  it  has  given  it  its  sup- 
port and  has  by  degrees,  like  someone  allowing 
his  better  judgment  to  be  overcome,  joined  all 
three  committees  organized  under  it.  By  doing 
so  it  has  greatly  increased  both  the  incentive 
and  the  opportunity  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
intervene  in  the  Middle  East. 

To  the  Soviet  Union,  the  creation  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  meant  that  the  United  States  was 
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moving  to  shut  Russia  out  of  the  Middle  East 
and  to  create  a  military  base  area  along  its  ex- 
posed southwestern  frontier.  Its  reaction  was 
swift  and  vigorous. 

Asserting  that  "plans  for  the  creation  of 
aggressive  blocs  in  the  area  of  the  Near  and  Mid- 
dle East  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  inter- 
ests of  maintaining  peace  and  security  or  with 
the  genuine  national  interests  of  the  countries 
of  that  area,"  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  on 
April  16,  1955,  stated:  "It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  situation  which  is  being  created  in  the 
area  .  .  .  ,  seeing  that  the  creation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned blocs  and  the  setting  up  of  foreign 
military  bases  on  the  territories  of  countries  of 
the  Near  and  Middle  East  is  directly  related  to 
the  security  of  the  USSR." 

It  charged  that  "things  have  gone  so  far  that 
demands  in  the  form  of  ultimata  have  been 
made  on  Syria  that  she  join  the  Turko-Iraqi 
alliance  [Baghdad  Pact]"  and  concluded:  "If  the 
policy  of  pressure  and  threats  continues  toward 
the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  this 
question  will  have  to  be  considered  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  Soviet  government,  supporting  the 
cause  of  peace,  will  defend  the  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, and  non-interference  in  internal 
affairs,  of  states  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East." 

The  Soviet  government  had  already,  earlier 
in  the  year,  accused  the  United  States  of  seeking 
to  promote  a  revolt  in  Syria  against  the  existing 
neutralist  government,  and  within  a  few  days 
of  its  April  16  statement  it  had  what  it  doubt- 
less considered  confirmation.  Colonel  Malki, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Syrian  Army  and  a 
political  leader  strongly  opposed  to  the  Baghdad 
Pact,  was  assassinated.  A  subsequent  Syrian 
military  investigation  reported  that  the  United 
States  had  been  an  instigator  of  the  murder, 
which  was  to  have  led  to  the  installation  of  a 
government  prepared  to  bring  Syria  into  the 
Pact.  The  United  States'  denial  could  not,  of 
course,  have  had  any  effect  in  Moscow,  which 
was  probably  now  convinced  that  Washington 
intended,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  have 
Syria  included  in  the  military  base  area  it  was 
constructing.  And  being  so  convinced,  the  Soviet 
Union  took  prompt  steps  to  frustrate  the  plan. 

A  few  years  earlier,  it  would  have  been  heavily 
handicapped  by  its  own  psychology.  Until 
shortly  before  Stalin's  death,  it  followed  the  line 
that  all  who  were  not  100  per  cent  loyal  to 
Moscow— that  is,  wholly  subservient— were  to  be 
adjudged  enemies  and  if  possible  destroyed.  But 
this  policy  proved  quite  unsuited  to  the  emer- 
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gence  of  Communist  China,  which  if  it  showed 
an  independent  will  con  Id  neither  be  brow- 
beaten into  submission  like  Rumania  nor  de- 
nounced and  alienated  like  Yugoslavia— at  least 
not  without  handing  the  West  a  major  victory. 
And  the  discovery  that  Peiping  could  be  dealt 
with  on  a  co-operative  basis  may  have  suggested 
to  the  Soviet  strategists  that  similar  co-operation 
for  limited  ends  with  neutralist  capitals  like 
New  Delhi,  Kabul,  and  Cairo  might  also  be 
feasible.  In  any  case,  they  reversed  their  earlier 
policy  and  began  to  treat  as  potential  allies  all 
nations  who  were  not  signed  up  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy.  They  offered  states  that  would  follow 
an  "independent"  course  military  and  economic 
assistance,  and  also  the  political  support  of  a 
great  power,  with  a  right  of  veto  in  the  Security 
Council,  in  any  dispute  with  their  Western- 
aligned  rivals. 

This  was  precisely  what  a  number  of  Middle 
Eastern  regimes  were  now  looking  for.  The 
Baghdad  Pact,  which  in  our  eyes  aligned  its 
members  on  the  Western  side  in  the  conflict 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  had  a  quite  different 
significance  in  the  Middle  East.  There,  the  Pact 
was  regarded  as  aligning  the  United  States  on 
the  side  of  the  Pact's  adherents  in  their  local 
quarrels.  Those  who  had  "stood  up  and  been 
counted"  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  in  the 
contest  that  matters  most  to  it  naturally  expected 
that  the  United  States  would  also  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  their  side  in  the  contests  that 
matter  most  to  them. 

The  creation  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization— the  Far  Eastern  equivalent  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact— had  similarly  antagonized  the 
neutrals,  particularly  India.  However,  apart 
from  the  Indian-Pakistani  hostility,  that  area  is 
relatively  free  from  animosities.  By  contrast,  the 
region  of  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  is 
rent  by  conflicts  between  colonial  powers  and 
native  nationalists,  between  neighboring  nations, 
and  between  rival  dynasties,  classes,  races,  and 
religions.  By  seeking  allies  in  the  area,  the 
United  States  involved  itself  in  those  conflicts. 

In  allying  itself  with  the  member  governments 
of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  the  United  States  inevit- 
ably aroused  expectations  on  all  sides  that  it 
would  support  Iraq  in  its  rivalry  with  Egypt 
lor  pre-eminence  in  the  Arab  world  and  in  its 
desire  to  bring  about  an  Iraqi-Syrian  union; 
Pakistan  in  its  contest  with  India  over  Kashmir 
—not  to  mention  its  contest  with  Afghanistan; 
the  British  in  their  protectorates  around  the  rim 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula;  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
rulers  of  Iran  and  Iraq— as  well  as  those  of  Saudi 


Arabia  and  Jordan,  with  whom  it  had  acquired 
connections  outside  the  Pact— monarchy  against 
any  unsettling  elements.  Such  expectations  led 
the  opponents  of  those  aligned  with  the  United 
States  to  cast  about  for  a  source  of  countervailing 
support.  This,  the  Soviet  Union  offered.  Having 
failed  since  Korea  to  blast  its  way  into  the  free 
world  by  military  force  or  jimmy  its  way  in 
clandestinely,  the  USSR  has  now  been  ushered 
into  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  free  world 
—the  Middle  East— by  eminently  respectable 
(i.e.,  non-Communist  or  even  anti-Communist) 
householders. 

START  OF  THE  ARMS  RACE 

TO  S  A  Y  that  the  Baghdad  Pact  paved  the 
way  for  the  Soviet  entry  into  the  Middle 
East  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Russia  would 
have  found  the  path  barred  had  there  been  no 
Pact.  The  neutralists  would  still  have  sought  to 
balance  their  relations  with  the  United  States  by 
similar  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
would  have  tried  to  receive  if  possible  material 
aid  from  both  sides.  Moreover,  the  United  States' 
association  with  France  and  Britain  was  certain 
to  diminish  its  popularity  with  Middle  Eastern 
nationalists,  and  its  position  as  a  capitalist  and 
ostensibly  conservative  power  was  likely  to  be 
suspect  among  those  who— growing  in  numbers 
and  political  awareness— saw  in  radical  social  and 
political  change  the  only  hope  of  a  better  deal. 

Finally,  and  above  all,  there  is  the  unforgiv- 
able, in  Arab  eyes,  record  of  American  support 
of  Israel.  The  establishment  of  Israel  in  the 
predominantly  Arab  country  of  Palestine  and 
Israel's  military  victory  in  1948  over  its  vastly 
more  populous  Arab  neighbors  left  the  Arabs 
with  a  sense  of  not  only  cruel  injury  and  injustice 
but  also  deep  humiliation.  At  any  time  the 
Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to  depart  from  its 
rather  equivocal  position  in  that  dispute  and 
come  out  on  the  Arab  side,  it  could  count  on  an 
enthusiastic  reception. 

Nevertheless  it  was  probably  the  Baghdad 
Pact  which  stimulated  the  Soviet  Union  to 
intervene  in  the  spring  of  1955  in  a  part  of  the 
world  in  which  it  had  not  asserted  itself  since 
it  evacuated  northern  Iran  in  1946  and  sus- 
pended its  demands  on  Turkey  in  1947.  And  it 
chose  a  moment  when  circumstances  were  par- 
ticularly propitious. 

In  February  1955,  Israel  had  attacked  an 
Egyptian  military  post  in  Gaza,  killing  thirty- 
eight  Egyptian  soldiers  and  wounding  about  an 
equal  number.   This  forced  the  hand  of  the 
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young  Egyptian  Prime  Minister,  Carnal  Abdel 
Nasser,  who,  as  a  former  member  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Command  Counc  il  of  army  officers  which 
had  overthrown  the  monarchy,  depended  pri- 
marily upon  the  army  for  support.  Whether  he 
liked  it  or  not  he  now  had  to  take  a  belligerent 
line  with  Israel,  and  he  was  urgently  in  the 
market  for  weapons. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  May  that  the  Egyp- 
tian-Soviet  arms  deal  was  put  through,  providing 
for  the  delivery  to  Egypt  of  perhaps  S250  million 
worth  of  modern  Soviet  military  equipment. 
The  news  came  out  in  September— and  created 
a  sensation.  The  Soviet  Union  was  in  the  Middle 
East  for  fair. 

Other  agreements  followed.  Soviet  bloc  arms 
went  in  large  quantities  to  Syria  and  in  lesser 
quantities  to  the  Yemen  and  Afghanistan.  Bids 
on  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  an  oil  refinery  in  Syria  were  put  in  by 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  Numerous  trade 
pacts  were  signed  and  cultural  and  diplomatic 
visits  paid  back  and  forth  across  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Even  Western-aligned  countries  like  Iran  and 
Pakistan  became  involved.  Afghanistan  obtained 
Soviet  bloc  credits  of  more  than  SI 00  million 
and  India  of  over  twice  as  much.  The  Soviet 
bloc  contracted  to  take  large  quantities  of 
Egypt's  cotton— its  major  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change—at the  same  moment  that  subsidized 
exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  were 
threatening  to  deprive  Egypt  of  its  market. 

Soviet  diplomatic  establishments  in  the  Middle 
East  were  strengthened,  and  the  Moscow  radio 
began  a  campaign  of  vilification  against  Israel 
and  attacks  on  the  United  States'  role  in  the 
Middle  East.  Moscow  loudly  defended  Egypt's 
nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  issued 
bellicose  statements  on  behalf  of  that  nation 
after  it  was  attacked  by  Israel,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  in  October  1956.  Soviet  prestige  in  the 
Arab  world  rose  to  an  unprecedented  high. 
Egypt  and  Syria  became  the  first  countries  since 
the  Korean  war  to  extend  recognition  to  Com- 
munist China. 

The  United  States'  response  to  these  Soviet 
moves  has  been  wavering.  At  times,  the  Admin- 
istration has  seemed  disposed  to  backtrack  and 
mend  its  fences  with  the  neutrals.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  extend  economic  aid  to  most  of  them, 
although  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  to  the 
Western-aligned  states  and  Israel.  It  condi- 
tionally agreed  to  lend  Egypt  several  hundred 
million  dollars  toward  the  construction  of  the 
high  dam  at  Aswan— although  it  later  withdrew 
the  offer— and  it  insisted  upon  the  evacuation  of 
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Egyptian  territory  when  Egypt  had  been  invaded 
by  three  nations  with  whom  its  relations  have 
been  peculiarly  close— thereby  sending  the  stock 
of  the  United  States  soaring  among  the  Arabs 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  non-European  world.  But 
increasingly  the  Administration  has  pressed  for- 
ward with  policies  that  have  frightened  the  neu- 
trals and  caused  them  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  counter-balancing  support.  The  Eisen- 
hower Doctrine,  which  promises  special  benefits 
to  those  who  will  line  up  against  Communism 
but  offers  no  security  against  attack  from  other 
than  Communist  quarters,  is  a  companion  piece 
to  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  similar  in  effect.  The 
Syrian  Foreign  Minister  Avas  probably  voicing 
the  fears  of  many  Arabs  when  he  charged  that 
the  Doctrine  seeks  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  Arab  world  and  deliver  it  "into  Zionism 
and  imperialism." 

THE  logical  outcome  of  our  policies  wrill  be  a 
division  of  the  Middle  East  into  Western  and 
Soviet  spheres  of  influence.  Indeed,  such  a  divi- 
sion is  already  appearing.  This  is  a  most  alarm- 
ing prospect,  but— at  least  until  the  Syrian  crisis 
—Washington  seemed  to  be  in  a  self-congratula- 
tory mood  over  the  lines  the  division  was  taking. 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  Israel,  Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Lebanon,  and  Jordan  are  all  counted 
on  the  side  of  the  West,  with  only  Egypt  and 
Syria  outside  the  fold. 

Unfortunately,  appearances  may  be  deceptive. 
Outside  of  Turkey  and  Israel,  we  seem  in  every 
case  to  have  engaged  ourselves  with  the  political 
sides  having  the  poorer  long-run  prospects.  The 
governments  of  Iraq,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran, 
and  Pakistan,  however  well-intentioned,  how- 
ever good  a  job  of  national  development  some 
of  them— certainly  the  government  of  Iraq— may 
be  doing,  have  the  color  of  feudal  or  traditionally 
privileged  conservative  groups.  Such  groups 
have  been  losing  power  almost  everywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Those  in  the  Middle  East  may  be 
strengthened  by  our  aid.  But  if  we  cause  them  to 
look  to  us  for  the  means  of  political  survival 
rather  than  to  the  development  of  political  sup- 
port among  their  own  people,  we  shall  be  doing 
them  scant  service.  If  they  become  visibly  de- 
pendent on  the  United  States,  as  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  did,  they  are  likely  to  suffer  seriously,  for 
theirs  is  an  area  of  increasing  nationalism. 

As  elsewhere,  leadership  in  the  Middle  East 
is  likely  to  reside  in  those  who  win  the  allegiance 
of  the  new  middle  class:  the  professional  men, 
technicians,  managers,  bureaucrats,  and  officers 
who  have  come  up  from  the  lower  grades,  the 
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intellectuals,  and  the  labor  leaders.  Everywhere 
this  class  is  intensely  nationalist  and  mostly  it  is 
neutralist  too— just  as  we  were  during  the  first 
century  and  a  half  of  our  national  existence,  and 
for  much  the  same  reasons.  Mossadegh,  who 
spoke  for  this  nationalism  in  Iran,  may  have 
succumbed,  and  Nasser,  who  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  else  speaks  for  it  in  the  Arab  world  today, 
may  also  succumb;  but  assuredly  the  point  of 
view  of  those  whose  aspirations  they  have  repre- 
sented will  prevail. 

Nor  can  we  expect  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  to  remain 
forever  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  A  few 
million  Israelis,  however  talented  and  energetic, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  more  effective  indefi- 
nitely than  fifteen  times  as  many  Arabs  con- 
trolling the  world's  major  reserves  of  oil  and 
its  most  strategic  inland  waterway— particularly 
if  the  Soviet  Union  really  gets  behind  its  Arab 
proteges.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  retain 
their  lead  even  if  they  continue  to  receive  some 
$80  million  a  year  in  private  contributions  from 
the  United  States,  which  in  fact  may  not  be 
forthcoming  as  Israel  becomes  less  and  less  an 
expression  of  world  Zionism  and  more  and  more 
a  nationalist  Middle  Eastern  state. 

FACING   THE  ISSUES 

HAVING  initially  chosen  sides  in  Middle 
Eastern  disputes,  it  now  looks  as  if  we  will 
have  to  take  the  next  step  and  choose  between 
those  on  our  side.  Can  we  satisfy  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Saudi  Arabia  while  their  respective 
proteges  in  Oman  and  elsewhere  are  at  sword's 
points?  Can  we  satisfy  both  the  French  and  our 
Arab  allies  while  the  French  are  using  400,000 
troops  against  the  Arab  nationalists  in  Algeria? 

Above  all,  can  we  satisfy  both  our  Arab  allies 
and  the  Israelis  on  such  questions  as  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  million  Palestine  refugees  who 
are  now  in  large  part  wards  of  the  United 
Nations;  «where  Israel's  borders  are  to  be  finally 
drawn;  and  whether  Israel  will  be  able  to  use 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez  Canal?  These 
are  burning  issues  to  those  involved— and  they 
are  issues  the  Soviet  Union  can  exploit  to  a  fare- 
thee-well,  for  they  are  the  kind  of  issue  on  which 
all  Arabs  must  stand  as  one  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  rulers  of  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia  are 
at  least  as  anti-Israeli  as  any  other  Arabs,  and 
they  have  to  be  unless  they  want  to  court  the 
fate  of  King  Abdullah  of  Jordan  who  was  assas- 
sinated for  working  toward  a  settlement  with 
that  country. 


We  can  always  hope,  of  course,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  stupid  enough  to  try  to  dominate 
or  subvert  the  independence  of  its  proteges  in 
the  Middle  East  and  thus  solve  our  problem  for 
us.  There  is  also  the  theoretical  possibility  of 
healing  the  differences  that  now  divide  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  this  depends  on  bringing  two  near- 
miracles  to  pass.  First,  the  ruling  groups  in  the 
Western-aligned  states— the  native  rulers  and 
also  the  French  and  British— must  make  timely 
and  ungrudging  surrenders  of  power  to  the  up- 
and-coming  elements  with  a  more  popular  man- 
date. Second,  the  key  issues  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute— and  other  Middle  Eastern  disputes,  like 
Kashmir— must  be  settled  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  both  sides.  If  these  near-miracles  cannot  be 
brought  to  pass,  then  force  is  apt  to  be  increas- 
ingly required  to  maintain  the  positions  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  identified  ourselves— force 
we  must  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  supply. 

When  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  last  April  put 
down  a  revolt  by  anti-Western  elements  with 
our  backing,  we  considered  that  our  policy  had 
been  vindicated.  It  is  true  that  Communist 
efforts  in  Jordan  were  frustrated.  But  we  may 
wonder  how  much  ground  our  policy  actually 
gained  in  Jordan  when  we  remember  that  the 
King's  difficulties  arose  initially  when  Sir  Gerald 
Templer  visited  Jordan  in  December  1955  to 
try  to  enlist  it  in  the  Baghdad  Pact.  Not  only 
did  he  fail,  the  popular  outcry  was  such  that  the 
King  had  to  dismiss  the  British  commander  of 
Jordan's  famous  Arab  Legion— Glubb  "Pasha"— 
and  eventually  terminate  the  treaty  under  which 
British  forces  were  maintained  in  Jordan. 

The  events  of  last  April  and  May  may  also 
seem  less  reassuring  when  we  reflect  that  the 
regime's  success  consisted  in  suppressing  a  move- 
ment that  expressed  the  discontent  of  the  800,- 
000  to  900,000  former  Palestinians  in  Jordan  who 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  population. 
When  we  recall  how  our  Sixth  Fleet  was  dis- 
patched to  the  area,  presumably  to  make  our 
position  plain,  we  may  be  even  more  disquieted, 
recognizing  in  the  move  a  portent  of  a  possible 
future  American  action  in  the  Middle  East  that 
most  of  the  non-European  world  would  view  as 
we  viewed  the  Soviet  action  in  Hungary. 

IS  THERE  any  alternative  to  the  thankless 
course  we  seem  to  have  set  for  ourselves? 

There  is  the  alternative  proposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  the  Soviet  proposal  called  for 
specifically  was  an  agreement  by  the  four  great 
powers  to  settle  outstanding  questions  in  the 
Middle  East  exclusively  by  peaceful  means,  to 
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retrain  from  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  to  make  no 
attempt  to  thaw  those  countries  into  military 
alignment,  to  liquidate  foreign  bases  and  with- 
draw foreign  troops  from  the  area,  to  refuse  to 
deliver  arms  to  the  Middle  Eastern  countries, 
and  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
those  countries  without  attaching  terms  incom- 
patible with  their  dignity  and  sovereignty. 

When  the  proposal  was  first  announced,  Mr. 
James  Hagerty,  the  Presidential  Press  Secretary, 
possibly  shooting  from  the  hip,  immediately  dis- 
missed it  as  propaganda.  But  that,  surely,  it  was 
not.  for  in  it  the  Soviet  Union  was  putting  on 
the  block  its  new  appeal  to  the  Arab  world;  it 
was  suggesting  that  it  was  prepared  to  dash  the 
Arabs'  hopes  of  avenging  themselves  on  Israel 
with  Soviet  arms. 

The  tone  of  our  reply,  delivered  a  month 
later,  made  clear  that  we  intended  to  proceed  in 
the  Middle  East  in  disregard  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  in  the  light  of  later  circumstances  and  of  the 
reckoning  we  shall  probably  have  to  face  if  we 
continue  in  our  present  course,  might  it  not  be 
advantageous  to  negotiate,  if  possible,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Soviet  proposal? 

Getting  along  in  the  Middle  East  without  local 
alliances  would  be  nothing  new  for  us.  We  did 
it  in  the  past.  We  got  along  without  bases  or 
troops  in  the  Baghdad  Pact  area  outside  of 
Turkey— and  for  that  matter  still  do.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  Dhahran  Air  Field  in  Saudi  Arabia 
that  we  should  have  to  expect  to  lose,  but  our 
lease  has  always  been  tenuous.  There  are  the 


Drinks  on  the  House? 

TH  E  Duke  of  Bedford  is  introducing  a 
"cook  it  yourself"  scheme  for  week-end 
guests  at  Woburn  Abbey.  He  is  having 
five  self-contained  flats  installed  there. 
He  and  the  Duchess  will  occupy  one 
after  giving  up  their  Jersey  home.  The 
others  will  be  for  visiting  friends. 

Each  flat  has  two  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  and  a  kitchenette.  The  Duke 
said  it  would  soon  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  domestic  staff,  "and  we  and  our 
guests  will  have  to  do  everything  our- 
selves." 

—London  Daily  Telegraph,  August  20, 
1957. 
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British  base  rights  in  Iraq,  but  these  too  are  less 
than  vital.  For  the  rest,  an  arms  embargo  would 
not  in  principle  be  a  drastic  innovation  for  us. 
As  we  pointed  out  in  our  reply  to  the  Soviet 
proposal,  we  have  made  a  practice  of  limiting  the 
arms  we  send  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  in  order  "to 
avoid  an  arms  race"— an  objective  which  now,  be 
it  noted,  cannot  possibly  be  realized  without 
Soviet  co-operation. 

The  pre-Baghdad  order  of  things  restored 
through  negotiations  with  Moscow  would,  of 
course,  have  as  an  important  difference  this  time 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  a  partner 
in  the  embargo  and  would  have  to  be  given  an 
equal  voice  in  any  international  decisions  on 
issues  affecting  the  peace  of  the  area.  This  raises 
the  question  of  Soviet  motives  and  trustworthi- 
ness. 

Experience  tells  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
no  compunction  about  violating  agreements  if  it 
believes  it  can  get  away  with  it.  But  experience 
and  common  sense  also  tell  us  that  it  will  not 
out  of  sheer  perversity  perpetrate  transparent 
violations  of  agreements  it  considers  in  its  in- 
terests and  thus  free  the  other  side  to  disregard 
them  as  well.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  con- 
frontation between  the  two  sides  in  the  cold  war 
there  have  been  accords,  written  or  tacit,  which 
the  Communists  respect:  in  Korea,  Indochina, 
Berlin,  the  German  partition  line.  Inasmuch  as 
violations  of  the  agreement  the  Soviet  Union  has 
proposed  for  the  Middle  East  would  be  uncon- 
cealable,  it  would  have  no  reason  to  subscribe 
to  the  agreement  unless  it  meant  to  live  up  to  it. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  is  both  an  im- 
perialist great  power  and  the  leader  of  a  prosely- 
tizing ideology,  it  would  unquestionably  like  to 
monopolize  the  Middle  East  one  way  or  another. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  realistic  and  capa- 
ble of  perceiving  that  such  a  goal  cannot  be 
realized  in  the  foreseeable  future  except  at  the 
risk  of  a  military  collision  with  the  West.  This, 
we  must  believe  it  would  wish  for  no  more  than 
the  United  States  does.  Thus  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  would  have  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  only  feasible  alternative— to  declare 
the  Middle  East  a  military  no  man's  land  in  the 
cold  war. 

Such  an  agreement  would  be  feasible  in  the 
Middle  East  where  it  would  not  in  Europe  be- 
cause the  minimum  requirements  of  the  West 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East  are 
compatible.  There  is  no  divided  Germany,  there 
are  no  Soviet  satellites.  The  Soviet  Union  can 
"live  with"  a  Middle  East  which  is  neutral, 
independent,  and  barred  as  a  launching  site  for 
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attacks  across  its  borders.  So  can  the  West,  pro- 
vided it  retains  access  at  reasonable  rates  to  the 
oil  reserves  and  transit  routes  the  Middle  East 
commands.  This  it  could  expect  to  do  since 
there  are  no  other  bidders  and  the  revenues  from 
those  assets  are  vital  to  the  governments  that 
control  them. 

We  may  have  a  better  appreciation  of  what 
the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the  Middle  East  must 
be  if  we  think  of  our  own  attitude  toward  the 
Soviet  satellites.  There  is  nothing  we  should 
like  better  than  to  see  the  present  hostile  regimes 
in  the  satellites  booted  out  and  replaced  by 
devoted  friends  of  the  West.  But  we  do  not  want 
a  repetition  of  events  on  the  Hungarian  pattern. 
We  do  not  wish  to  have  to  choose  again  between 
standing  by  while  patriots  are  slaughtered  by 
Soviet  tanks  or  intervening  with  our  own 
forces  and  quite  possibly  finding  ourselves  in 
World  War  III.  We  would  rather  settle  for 
a  quiet  edging  toward  neutralism  on  the 
satellites'  part. 

THE  LONG-TERM  GOALS 

IT  WOULD  of  course  be  fatuous  to  expect 
that  putting  the  Middle  East  out  of  bounds 
for  the  military  operations  of  the  two  sides  in  the 
cold  war  would  solve  all  our  problems  in  that 
area.  The  first  results  would  indeed  be  more 
painful  than  pleasant.  The  undermining  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  and  the  end  of  the  advantages  the 
member  governments  have  enjoyed  through  their 
special  relationship  with  us  would  be  felt  by 
those  governments  as  a  severe  blow.  There  would 
be  an  instant  cooling  of  their  attitude  toward  us, 
and  some  of  our  friends  would  doubtless  dis- 
appear from  the  political  scene.  The  present 
Western-oriented  Middle  Eastern  states  would 
become  neutral  in  our  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  at  the  same  time  we  should  have 
acquired  the  advantage  of  being  neutral  in  their 
conflicts  and  free  of  the  commitments  and  inhibi- 
tions that  now  handicap  our  diplomacy.  We 
should  be  sacrificing  present,  transitory  advan- 
tages for  the  opportunity,  of  retaining  an  "in" 
with  those  who  are  sooner  or  later  likely  to  be 
the  dominant  forces  in  the  area. 

As  one  immediate  compensation,  we  would 
vastly  improve  our  standing  with  India  and 
resolve  one  of  the  most  ironic  contradictions  in 
our  present  policy— the  fact  that  by  arming 
Pakistan  we  are  forcing  India  to  take  resources 
out  ol  its  second  Five-Year  Plan  of  economic 
development,  upon  which  (he  future  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  India  and  perhaps  in  all 


Asia  may  depend,  and  put  them  into  armaments 
in  order  to  keep  ahead  of  its  rival. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantages  we  would  gain 
would  be  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  An  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  placing  an  embargo 
on  arms  to  both  sides  and  providing  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputed  issues  would 
make  the  Soviet  Union  a  co-guarantor  of  the 
status  quo  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel, 
except  as  this  might  be  altered  peacefully.  This 
would  relieve  us  of  the  terrible  onus  of  being 
Israel's  guardian  angel,  and  it  would  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  exploiting  Arab  emotion  on 
the  subject.  It  would  also  make  clear  to  each 
side  in  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  that  it  had 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  a  war  if  it  started  one 
and  nothing  to  fear  from  a  war  the  other  side 
started.  For  the  first  time,  both  sides  would  be 
forced  to  realize  that,  whatever  the  merits  of  the 
case,  whatever  its  history,  whatever  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  matter,  the  present  situation 
was  one  they  were  going  to  have  to  live  with— 
except  as  rectifications  of  the  borders,  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  Palestinian  refugees,  and 
a  settlement  of  the  question  of  Israel's  rights  of 
passage  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez 
Canal  might  be  worked  out  internationally. 

When  both  sides  accept  this— and  only  when 
they  do— it  should  be  possible  to  look  forward 
to  a  gradual  accommodation  to  the  situation  on 
the  part  of  both  sides  and  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
traction that  prevents  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  and  their  friends  from  tackling  the  real 
problems  of  the  area:  poverty,  backwardness, 
social  and  political  dislocation,  and  lack  of  ad- 
justment to  the  modern  age. 

In  its  reply  to  the  Soviet  note  of  February  11, 
the  State  Department  charged  that  the  Soviet 
proposal  for  co-operation  in  the  Middle  East 
"has  been  put  forward  at  a  time  when  certain 
Soviet  official  acts  and  statements  suggest  that 
the  USSR  neither  desires  nor  expects  such  co- 
operation." Perhaps  that  is  the  case.  Neverthe- 
less, if  there  is  a  chance  that  an  understanding 
might  be  reached  whereby  the  jarobable  conse- 
quences of  the  military  rivalry  between  the  great 
powers  in  the  Middle  East  could  be  averted,  it 
would  be  a  pity  not  to  explore  the  possibility. 

In  any  case,  we  might  reconsider  the  policies 
that  have,  by  imputation  at  least,  made  us  a 
partisan  in  the  quarrels  of  the  area.  The  more 
impartially  we  can  conduct  ourselves  in  those 
disputes,  the  more  assurance  we  will  have  of 
retaining  a  welcome  there  in  years  to  come,  and 
the  fewer  opportunities  we  will  give  the  Soviet 
Union  to  entrench  itself. 


James  Robbins  Miller 

GLAUCOMA: 

the  Sinister  Halo 


If  yon  treat  it  soon  enough,  glaucoma, 
a  dangerous  disease  of  the  eyes, 
need  not  lead  to  blindness  ...  as  the  author 
demonstrates  from  his  own  experience. 

IT  WAS  about  2:00  p.m.  a  year  ago  when  I 
walked  down  the  hall  toward  my  office  and 
noticed  suddenly  that  the  bare  bulbs  of  the  ceil- 
ing lights  were  each  surrounded  by  a  circular 
rainbow,  in  full  color. 

I  stopped,  stared,  and  blinked  my  eyes.  The 
rainbows  remained.  Because  I  live  in  Pasadena, 
California,  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  this  was 
an  effect  of  our  infamous  smog.  I  went  back  to 
the  door  of  the  building  and  stepped  outside. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  haze  over  the  campus  where 
I  work.  But  something  was  wrong.  On  smoggy 
days  there  is  an  unmistakable  odor;  now  there 
was  none.  On  smoggy  days  my  eyes,  like  most 
people's,  are  apt  to  smart.  Today  they  did  not. 

I  went  back  and  looked  at  the  lights,  and  a 
chill  ran  through  me. 

For  a  good  many  years  I  have  studied,  and 
sometimes  written  about,  medical  subjects.  I 
have  also  read  a  fair  amount  of  James  Joyce. 
What  1  was  thinking  now  was  unthinkable.  I 
went  into  the  office  and  asked  my  secretary  to 
come  out  to  the  hall. 

"Do  those  lights  look  funny?"  I  asked  her. 
"No." 

"You're  sure?  Look  carefully." 
She  looked  carefully  at  me. 
"I'm  serious,"  I  told  her.    "I  see  rainbows 
around  them." 

She  peered  at  the  lights.  "I  don't,"  she  said. 
"Okay.  Thanks." 

I  went  into  my  office  and  did  a  little  thinking, 


or  stalling.  Then  I  reached  for  the  phone  and 
called  an  ophthalmologist  who  some  months 
earlier  had  removed  a  splinter  from  my  son's  eye. 

"I'm  probably  wasting  your  time,"  I  said,  "but 
I'm  seeing  rainbows  around  lights,  and  outdoors 
it  looks  smoggy,  but  it  isn't." 

"Get  down  here  right  away,"  the  doctor  said. 
"I  don't  like  to  alarm  you,  but  this  could  be 
serious." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  when  I  met  the  doctor, 
he  said  automatically,  "How  are  you?" 
"I'm  scared,"  I  told  him. 

"Good.  If  you  weren't,  you'd  have  let  this 
thing  ride,  the  way  most  people  do." 

He  sat  me  down  in  an  examination  chair  and 
aimed  bright  little  lights  into  my  eyes  from  all 
directions.  He  put  me  in  front  of  a  machine  that 
cupped  my  chin  and  looked  at  my  eyes  through 
what  he  called  a  slit  lamp.  Then  he  opened  a 
case  and  took  out  a  small  metal  device  about 
six  inches  long. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked  him. 

"It's  a  tonometer.  And  relax.  It  isn't  going 
to  hurt.  I'll  anesthetize  your  eyes."  He  tilted 
me  back  in  a  chair,  dropped  some  Pontocaine 
into  each  eye,  and  told  me  to  look  straight  up. 

"This  instrument  measures  the  pressure  of  the 
fluids  in  your  eyes,"  he  explained.  "I'm  going 
to  rest  the  base  of  it  on  each  one.  The  needle 
will  swing  across  a  calibrated  scale.  All  you'll 
feel  is  the  coolness  of  the  metal." 

He  was  right;  I  hardly  felt  even  the  coolness. 

He  tilted  me  up  and  handed  me  a  paper  tissue. 

"What  you  have,  sir,  is  acute  glaucoma,  both 
eyes." 

"You're  certain?"  I  said. 

"Absolutely.  Normal  pressure  on  this  scale 
runs  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  millimeters. 
Your  left  eye  reads  forty-four;  your  right  eye 
sixty.  This  is  glaucoma." 
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Glaucoma,  to  me,  meant  blindness,  sooner  or 
later. 

"What  can  we  do?"  I  asked  him. 

"First— and  I  mean  right  now— we're  going  to 
get  that  pressure  down." 

He  did  it  with  drops  of  pilocarpine,  a  sub- 
stance that  contracts  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  thus 
widening  the  angle  between  the  iris  and  the 
cornea— too  narrow  in  my  case— and  permitting 
the  fluid  in  the  eyes  to  circulate  freely.  It  is 
when  the  fluids  become  dammed  up  that  the 
pressure  in  the  eyes  rises  and  the  victim  sees 
haze  and  rainbows— the  doctors  call  them  halos. 

A  little  while  after  he  had  put  the  drops  in, 
the  doctor  remeasured  the  pressure  in  my  eyes 
with  the  tonometer.  It  had  subsided  in  both  to 
something  under  thirty  millimeters. 

"That's  more  like  it,"  he  said. 

He  gave  me  drops  to  use  at  regular  intervals 
four  times  a  day,  but  he  warned  me  that  they 
were  not  a  cure  and  often  failed  even  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Nevertheless 
I  was  to  try  them  and  come  back  the  next  after- 
noon unless  I  saw  the  halos  again— in  which  case 
I  was  to  call  the  doctor  at  once.  If  the  drops 
failed  to  keep  the  pressure  down  sufficiently,  I 
would  have  to  consider  surgery. 

BLINDNESS   AFTER  FORTY 

GLAUCOMA  has  been  observed  for 
about  two  thousand  years,  but  under- 
stood—imperfectly—for only  a  century.  It  is  not 
an  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  but  the  re- 
sult of  a  structural  disorder  that  blocks  the 
normal  flow  of  ocular  fluids.  There  are  two  basic 
types— "narrow  angle"  and  "wide  angle"— and 
either  can  be  acute,  with  a  sudden  build-up  of 
pressure  and  the  symptoms  I  noticed;  or  chronic, 
with  slow  loss  of  vision  but  few,  if  any,  warning 
symptoms.  No  matter  how  it  attacks,  glaucoma 
is  a  formidable  thing,  and  the  major  cause  of 
blindness  among  adults  in  the  United  States 
today. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare.  About  2]/2  per  cent  of 
all  people  over  the  age  of  forty  have  it,  that  is, 
more  than  a  million  people  in  the  United  States 
alone.  Most  of  them  are  unaware  of  the  fact. 
Many  have  never  heard  of  glaucoma;  and  its 
symptoms  are  tricky  at  best.  Halos  and  foggy 
vision  appear  at  times  and  then  disappear;  the 
attacks  may  be  months  apart.  Often  they  occu] 
after  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  movies  when  the 
victim's  pupils  have  dilated  in  the  dark,  causing 
the  pressure  in  his  eyes  to  rise.  As  a  result, 
familiar  things  look  strange,  and  there  may  he 


some  pain.  But  all  too  often  the  sufferer  calls 
it  eyestrain  and  ignores  it. 

Actually  every  time  the  pressure  in  the  eyes 
mounts,  it  means  the  eye  fluids  are  backing  up 
on  the  optic  nerve,  reducing  its  blood  supply 
and  damaging  it.  This  damage,  however  small, 
is  irreversible.  After  repeated  attacks— and  some- 
times without  any  apparent  symptoms— the  per- 
son's vision  starts  tunneling  down.  Then  he 
realizes  something  is  wrong  and  goes  to  a  doctor. 
Perhaps  the  disease  can  still  be  checked,  but  the 
damage  to  the  optic  nerve  can  never  be  repaired. 

Usually  glaucoma  is  a  gradual  thing,  but  some- 
times it  races.  There'll  be  a  few  fairly  mild 
attacks  and  then,  suddenly,  a  very  severe  one.  An 
eye  with  intense  pressure,  unless  operated  on, 
can  be  lost  in  a  hurry,  sometimes  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  This  doesn't  happen  often,  but  it 
is  always  a  possibility.  The  important  thing  is 
to  get  at  the  disease  early. 

Because  he  feels  so  strongly  about  the  need 
to  recognize  and  fight  glaucoma,  the  doctor  I 
went  to  and  several  of  his  colleagues  have 
established  in  Pasadena's  St.  Luke  Hospital  what 
may  be  the  first  thing  of  its  kind  in  this  country 
—a  glaucoma  testing  center  that  is  free,  open  to 
the  entire  public,  and  operating  continuously. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  hospital  authorities, 
financial  support  from  the  Altadena  Lions  Club, 
and  some  generous  publicity  in  the  local  press, 
this  testing  center  has  in  a  period  of  seven 
months  attracted  more  than  600  people. 

Of  this  total,  150  were  found  to  have  some 
sort  of  eye  abnormality  that  required  the  atten- 
tion of  an  ophthalmologist.  Because  the  follow- 
up  procedure  on  patients  who  are  referred  to 
doctors  sometimes  takes  many  weeks,  the  number 
of  glaucoma  cases  uncovered  during  the  whole 
period  is  not  yet  known.  But  in  the  first  three 
months,  during  which  280  people  came  in  for 
tests,  twelve— more  than  4  per  cent— turned  out 
to  have  glaucoma— and  none  of  them  had  sus- 
pected it. 

The  center  is  open  every  Thursday,  and  each 
week  now  it  is  testing  about  thirty  people  who 
come  in  by  appointment.  Its  service  is  so  much 
in  demand  that  it  is  scheduling  visitors  seven 
weeks  ahead.  The  tests,  which  take  about  ten 
minutes,  are  conducted  by  volunteer  registered 
nurses,  specially  trained  for  the  job.  When  they 
find  what  looks  like  glaucoma,  or  any  other  eye 
disorder,  they  refer  the  patient  to  his  own  doctor 
who,  in  turn,  can  refer  him  to  an  ophthalmolo- 
gist. 

"The  oidy  good  thing  about  glaucoma,"  my 
doctor  told  me,  "is  that  you  can  be  almost  100 
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per  cent  sure  whether  you  have  it  or  not.  But 
in  order  to  he  sure,  you  have  to  take  the  tests. 
People  are  learning  to  check  their  hearts  and 
lungs  regularly.  If  they'd  only  do  as  much  for 
their  eyes— particularly  people  over  forty  .  .  ." 
He  shook  his  head.  "It's  so  easy.  A  few  minutes 
once  a  year.  No  pain.  A  few  dollars  at  the  most 
—and  in  our  testing  center,  not  a  dime." 

As  a  rule,  glaucoma  is  a  disease  of  the  older 
age  group— when  it  is  found  in  babies  or  children 
it  is  an  entirely  different  type— and  its  causes 
have  not  yet  been  specifically  determined.  It 
seems  to  be  a  built-in  defect,  and  it  is  hereditary 
to  the  extent  that  you  can  inherit  an  eye  struc- 
ture that  encourages  it.  There  is  also  some  evi- 
dence that  it  may  be  aggravated  by  nervous 
tension— as  ulcers  or  heart  trouble  may  be.  In 
any  case,  it  often  runs  in  families,  and  people 
who  have  it  should  watch  their  children's  eyes. 
There  is  as  yet  no  known  prevention,  but  if  it  is 
detected  early  it  needn't  lead  to  blindness. 

In  my  own  case,  I  was  lucky  because  I  had 
the  classic  symptoms  and  had  read  enough  to  get 
to  an  ophthalmologist  immediately.  The  exten- 
sive series  of  tests  he  put  me  through  on  subse- 
quent visits  revealed  that  the  disease  had  not 
yet  done  any  serious  damage  to  my  retinal  or 
optic  nerves. 

That  was  reassuring,  but  it  still  did  not  answer 
the  all-important  question:  What  would  I  have 
to  do? 

Alter  several  weeks  it  became  clear  that  the 
use  of  drops  was,  for  me,  only  a  line-holding 
procedure.  The  pressure  in  my  eyes  did  not  push 
any  higher,  but  it  gave  the  drops  a  real  fight. 
I  also  found  that  drops  four  times  a  day  were  a 
nuisance.  With  my  pupils  contracted,  a  lot  less 
light  got  into  my  eyes,  and  I  missed  it.  At  night, 
for  example,  it  seemed  as  though  every  bulb 
in  the  house  were  fifteen  watts.  I  was  stuck  with 
this  situation,  however,  unless  I  turned  to  a  very 
uninviting  alternative.  Finally  the  doctor  and  I 
faced  that  alternative  together. 

"Eye  surgery  is  always  risky,"  he  said,  "and 
we  don't  rush  anyone  into  it.  There  are  several 
factors  to  consider.  If  you  were  old,  I'd  say  coast 
along  on  the  drops,  the  chances  being  that  you'd 
have  passable  vision  as  long  as  you  needed  it. 
But  you're  forty-two,  and  you'll  need  your  eyes 
for  a  long  time.  Furthermore,  for  Avhat  you've 
got— narrow  angle  glaucoma— there's  a  relatively 
simple  operation  that  could  help  you  a  lot.  I 
can't  guarantee  you  a  thing,  but  I'd  be  very 
much  surprised  if  you  didn't  come  through  it 
nicely.  Ninety-five  to  98  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  have  this  operation  do." 
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"And  if  I  don't  have  it?" 

"Then  I  think  you're  in  for  serious  trouble. 
You  don't  have  to  take  my  word  for  it.  I'll  be 
glad  to  give  you  the  names  of  some  other 
ophthalmologists  that  I  respect.  Check  them 
with  your  own  doctor.  Get  some  more  examina- 
tions and  opinions  if  you  want  to.  All  I  ask  is, 
don't  waste  any  time  about  it." 

RESORT  TO  SURGERY 

I DID  what  he  suggested.  It  was  a  tedious, 
somewhat  expensive  procedure,  but  when  it 
was  over  I  was  convinced.  I  went  back  to  the  first 
doctor  and  said,  "All  right;  everyone  I've  seen 
agrees  with  you  completely,  and  they  all  say 
I  couldn't  find  a  better  man.  What  now?" 

He  took  a  book  from  his  shelf.  "These  pages," 
he  said,  "illustrate  what  I  think  we  should  do. 
The  operation  is  called  a  'peripheral  iridectomy.' 
As  I  told  you  earlier,  the  angle  formed  where 
your  iris  meets  your  cornea  is  so  narrow  that  it 
blocks  the  circulation  of  fluids.  To  compensate 
for  this,  we  cut  a  very  small  nick  in  the  base  of 
the  iris.  This  becomes  an  escape  valve.  Some- 
times this  is  enough  to  relieve  the  pressure  for 
good,  and  you're  in  clover.  Sometimes  it's  not 
quite  enough  and  we  have  to  resort  to  more 
radical  surgery.  But  one  thing  is  almost  certain: 
this  operation  prevents  your  ever  having  a  sud- 
den flare-up  of  intense  pressure,  the  kind  that 
can  blind  you  in  a  matter  of  days." 
"How  long  does  it  take?"  I  asked. 
"About  forty  minutes." 
"General  anesthesia,  I  suppose?" 
"No.  For  this  operation  we  give  general 
anesthesia  only  to  children  and  to  grownups 
who  are  too  immature  to  cope  with  local 
anesthesia.  You  know  how  some  people  react 
coming  out  of  a  general.  It  doesn't  do  an 
operated  eye  any  good.  Risk  of  hemorrhage. 
We  want  you  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible." 

He  explained  that  he  would  do  one  eye  at  a 
time— the  first  one,  with  the  highest  pressure, 
as  soon  as  he  could  schedule  me,  and  the 
second,  if  all  went  well,  in  another  three 
months. 

The  result  of  our  talk  was  my  admission  to 
the  hospital  a  few  days  later.  When  they  rolled 
me  out  of  my  room  toward  the  operating  room 
I  was,  I  suppose,  doped  to  capacity,  but  I  was 
conscious  throughout  the  entire  operation  and 
followed  it  with  considerable  interest.  I  felt  a 
slight  sting  when  I  got  the  anesthesia.  I  felt 
nothing  during  the  incision  along  the  upper 
part  of  my  eye.  There  was  another  slight  sting 
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when  the  doctor  lifted  the  base  of  the  iris  to 
snip  a  nick  in  it,  but  the  eighteen  stitches  he 
made  to  dose  the  incision  were  jj;iinlcss.  I 
remember  some  conversation  with  the  doctors 
and  nurses,  and  the  whole  thing  was  over 
before  I  knew  it. 

For  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  all  of  the 
next,  hoth  of  my  eyes  were  bandaged  so  that 
the  one  that  had  been  operated  on  would  stay 
at  rest.  On  the  third  day  the  bandage  was 
removed  from  my  unoperated  eye.  To  have 
even  one,  I  discovered,  is  to  have  much.  It  was 
not  an  anticlimax  to  learn,  a  few  days  later, 
that  I  still  had  both. 

On  the  sixth  day,  when  it  was  clear  that  there 
were  no  complications,  I  was  sent  home.  I 
wore  a  patch  for  a  day  or  two  and  then,  except 
for  minor  medications,  began  using  both  eyes  as 
usual.  Three  weeks  after  the  operation,  I  was 
virtually  unaware  of  having  had  one.  I  felt  no 
discomfort.  I  saw  things  clearly.  The  doctor 
examined  me  regularly;  then,  when  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  first  eye,  he  operated  on  the 
second.  That,  too,  was  successful. 


Today,  the  pressure  in  the  first  eye  stays 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  millimeters, 
high  in  the  normal  range.  In  this  eye  I  use 
one  drop  of  pilocarpine— of  the  weakest  pre- 
scription—each night,  just  to  play  it  safe.  The 
pressure  in  my' other  eye  stays  at  around  twenty 
millimeters,  and  in  it  f  use  no  drops  at  all.  My 
vision  in  both  eyes  is  better  than  normal. 

This  docs  not  mean  that  I  am  cured  of 
glaucoma.  I  will  always  have  to  watch  it.  But 
both  eyes  now  have  effective  escape  valves.  I  am 
not  in  danger  of  a  sudden,  ruinous  build-up  of 
pressure.  My  prospects  are  good,  but  they  are 
good  only  because  I  had  the  luck  to  spot  glau- 
coma early— at  a  time  when  it  was  still  sus- 
ceptible to  expert  management. 

I  asked  my  eye  doctor  a  short  while  ago  why 
that  simple  pressure  test  with  the  tonometer 
could  not  be  made  a  part  of  every  routine 
medical  examination.  Properly  trained,  any 
doctor,  any  nurse,  could  do  it. 

"There's  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it 
couldn't,"  he  said,  "if  people  insisted  on  hav- 
ing it." 
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there  was  a  rat 
who  whatever 
he  did,  never 
stopped  getting  fat- 
ter and  fatter  fast- 
er and  faster  till  at  last  .  .  . 

but  I  mustn't  get 
ahead  of  my  story. 
The  laboratory 
had  to  keep  set- 
ting  him  tougher  and  tough- 
er problems  .  .  .  ENOUGH: 

I  must  be  chron- 
ological. 
One.  They  all 
had  to  run 

mazes.  Two. 

When  they  got  through 

a  maze  the  prize 
was  food.  Thirdly, 
the  more  hurriedly, 
the  more  size- 


able. Fourthly,  the  more 
.  .  .  What  was  four? 

Listen,  1  ran 
this  lab,  and  it  wasn't 
so  very  pleasant 
having  him  an- 
swer the. questions  quick 
as  the  staff  could  pick 
them  out  of  the  dic- 
tionary IT  MAKES  ME  SICK 

all  this  bother  about  who 
ate  up  the  Grant. 
I  asked  him,  "Well  can't 
you  stop?"  "Dunno  how  to," 

he  said,  "I  hate 
being  overweight, 

but  in  the  heat 
of  competition 
I've  no  volition: 
I  just  compete. 


I  get  carried  away. 
I'd  eat  Cape  May 

if  I  won  it."  I  would- 
n't put  it  past  him. 
One  clay  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  so  good 

why  didn't  he 
go  on  TV 

and  make  a  hundred 
and  sixty-four 
grand,  and  what's  more, 
he  did.  I  wondered 

where  it  would  lead  to, 
but  I  didn't  need  to: 

he  choked  on  a  room- 
ful ol  non-retur- 
nable liu  niture 
from  "Bride  and  Groom." 
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Your  Child 
Can  Sing 


Have  you  a  little  monotone  in  your  family? 
Yon  don't  need  to  stuff  hi?  <or  her) 
mouth  with  cotton  when  you  gather  round  the 
piano.  He    or  she  I  can  learn  to  be  a  lark. 

THERE  is  a  widespread  belief,  among 
teachers  as  well  as  parents,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  for  the  child  who  sings  in  a  mono- 
tone. A  child  so  labeled  is  usually  set  aside,  told 
to  be  silent  while  the  other  children  are  singing, 
and  forgotten  as  far  as  musical  training  is  con- 
cerned. Even  if  he  is  allowed  to  sing  with  the 
rest,  he  is  frowned  upon  because  a  monotone  is 
always  conspicuous  in  a  group.  As  a  result  he  is 
apt  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  cut  off  from  one 
of  the  most  enjovable  and  enriching  of  human 
activities. 

Xothing  in  my  experience  as  a  music  teacher 
has  led  me  to  accept  this  opinion.  On  the  con- 
trary I  have  become  convinced  that,  unless  he  is 
deaf,  any  child  can  be  taught  to  sing  in  tune. 
And  I  have  repeatedly  proved  my  point. 

"When  I  became  head  of  the  choral  department 
in  a  private  elementary  school  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  fifteen  years  ago.  I  found  in 
every  group  from  kindergarten  through  seventh 
grade  three  or  four  children  who  were  unable 
to  carry  a  melody.  "V Vhenever  I  asked  one  of 
these  children,  "Can  you  sing  a  song?"  I  always 
received  a  positive  answer.  The  aggressive  ones 
.'.  :.h:  >:-.-.  Dnes  whispered  it.  The\  were 
not  ve:  awar;  of  the  fact  that  thev  were  not  sin<*- 
ing  in  tune.  And  they  sang  because,  like  all 
children  and  most  adults  as  welL  they  loved  to 
sing. 

The  commonest  difLrultv  with  these  children. 


I  discovered,  was  inattentiveness.  They  had  not 
acquired  the  habit  of  paving  attention  and.  there- 
fore, lacked  the  abilitv  to  listen.  To  stimulate 
their  awareness  of  sound  I  resorted  to  games. 
One  was  called  "Listening."  I  asked  my  pupils 
to  listen  to  sounds  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
streets  and  then  trv  to  match  each  individual 
sound  they  heard.  They  would  return  imitat- 
ing the  hum  of  a  speeding  trollev,  the  tolling 
of  a  bell,  and,  sometimes,  the  rustle  of  leaves 
tossed  about  by  the  wind.  Their  attempts  to 
reproduce  these  sounds  were  instructive  as  well 
as  amusing,  because  thev  revealed  to  me  the 
extent  to  which  the  different  children  had  been 
listening.  In  order  to  reproduce  a  particular 
tone,  one  has  to  listen  carefullv.  That  is  funda- 
mental. 

With  even  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear, 
I  also  plaved  a  game  called  "Musical  Twins." 
A  "musical  twin"  is  the  interval  of  the  octave- 
middle  "C"  and  the  "C"  which  is  eight  tones 
higher.  To  plav  this  game,  the  children  had  to 
sing  simultaneously  the  words  "Good  Morning" 
on  the  two  high  "C's"  followed  by  middle  "C." 
This  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  try  with 
anv  child,  because  it  exposes  his  inattention  and 
consequent  refusal  to  use  his  ears,  as  well  as  his 
injurious  singing  habits. 

Whether  it  was  the  children's  sharper  con- 
sciousness of  the  sounds  in  their  homes  and  in 
the  street,  or  the  game  of  musical  twins,  or  my 
constant  reminders  to  listen,  listen  when  they 
became  careless,  that  enabled  them  to  sing  in 
three  or  four  class  periods,  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
know  that  the  sensation  of  txving  to  pin  down 
exact  sounds  usually  absorbs  even  the  most 
inattentive  child  for  a  limited  time,  and  in  that 
short  period  he  teaches  himself  to  listen.  The 
children  who  were  inattentive  simplv  because 
thev  had  never  learned  to  use  their  ears,  needed 
onlv  these  simple  procedures  to  learn  to  sing 
in  tune.  If,  however,  a  child's  inattention  is 
ignored  or.  worse  still,  accepted  by  his  parents, 
he  may  never  learn  to  sing. 

WHY    JOHNNY   C  O  D  L  T  N  *  T  SING 

THE  mother  of  one  of  mv  pupils  once  visited 
a  singing  class  in  Avhich  I  was  working  to 
focus  her  son's  attention  on  one  tone.  I  was 
trving,  and  had  been  trying,  to  teach  him  to 
think  one  tone— to  hear  it  in  his  mind  as  well  as 
in  his  ears  before  he  attempted  to  reproduce  iu 
His  problem  was  not  a  difficult  one,  but  I  was 
baffled  bv  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  co-operate 
with  me,  to  try  what  I  suggested.  That  day  I 
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happened  to  glance  at  his  mother  as  I  tempo- 
rarily gave  up  the  struggle,  and  I  saw  an  amused 
smile  on  her  face. 

When  the  class  was  dismissed,  she  came  up  to 
speak  to  me. 

"You  may  as  well  give  up,"  she  said  laughing. 
"Johnny  will  never  carry  a  tune.  He's  a  mono- 
tone." 

"But  he  loves  to  sing—" 

"We  know  he  loves  to  sing,"  she  said,  "and 
we  know  he  can't  sing.  We  have  accepted  the 
fact.  I  know  you  won't  approve,  but  we  sing 
together  every  day.  He  selects  the  songs,  and  I 
accompany  him  on  the  piano.  We  have  a  won- 
derful time." 

"How  does  it  sound?"  I  asked. 

"Awful— simply  awful." 

I  asked  her  if  she  would  help  me  make  an 
experiment  by  not  accompanying  Johnny  for 
a  while.  She  agreed  but  with  a  rueful  smile 
that  told  me  plainly  she  thought  I  was  wasting 
my  time. 

During  the  next  class  period,  when  I  played 
"E"  above  middle  "C"  on  the  piano— the  one 
tone  Johnny  frequently  sang— and  asked  him  to 
listen  carefully  before  he  attempted  to  sing  it, 
he  burst  out  angrily, 

"I  don't  have  to  match  that  tone,  /  can  sing. 
My  Mommie  says  I  can  sing." 

With  the  help  of  the  other  children,  who 
readily  shushed  him  or  told  him  to  stop  spoiling 
the  song,  Johnny  finally  began  to  understand 
that  his  way  of  singing  was  unacceptable.  Then 
he  began  to  try;  and  because  he  tried,  he  began 
to  listen.  The  first  time  he  actually  matched  the 
tone  I  had  played  on  the  piano,  the  other 
children  burst  into  spontaneous  applause. 
Johnny  was  amazed  and  delighted.  And  from 
that  point  on  the  battle  was  won. 

I  asked  him  immediately  to  sing  the  tone 
above  "E,"  namely  "F."  He  tried  and  failed, 
but  he  refused  to  give  up;  and  after  several 
attempts  he  was  successful.  Now  he  was  ready 
for  the  next  step.  If  he  could  sing  "E"  four 
times  in  succession  and  then  "F"  four  times  in 
succession,  he  had  mastered  the  first  necessary 
requirements  of  learning  to  listen. 

Within  the  allotted  time  I  reserved  for  Johnny 
in  each  class  period,  using  the  method  I  have 
described,  he  learned  to  match  every  tone  of  the 
scale.  After  he  was  able  to  sing  the  scale  with  a 
minimum  of  effort,  he  was  ready  to  experiment 
with  intervals.  When  he  had  a  reasonable  facility 
with  the  intervals,  I  started  him  on  a  phrase 
of  a  folk  song,  warning  him  that  some  notes  in 
the  song  were  neighbors  (close  together),  and 


some  lived  a  block  away  (the  intervals).  After  he 
had  mastered  the  phrase,  singing  the  melody 
was  easy.  He  had  replaced  his  bad  habit  with  a 
good  one;  his  ears  were  open;  he  was  a  con- 
tributing member  of  the  class. 

MISPLACED  VOICES 

SOME  children  who  do  listen,  however, 
still  fail  to  sing  on  key  because  their  speak- 
ing voices  are  misplaced.  In  my  experience  this 
was  usually  a  smaller  group  than  the  inatten- 
tive; most  of  its  members  had  good  ears,  but 
could  not  sing  because  they  did  not  use  their 
speaking  voices  properly.  In  each  case  that  I  met, 
the  parent  told  me  that  the  child  was  a  mono- 
tone. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  girl  I  call  Kate, 
who  was  tall,  not  very  attractive  then,  with  a 
husky,  guttural,  unpleasant  speaking  voice.  Kate 
was  unable  to  match  any  tone.  Everything  was 
against  her,  except  her  fervent  desire  to  learn 
to  sing.  Kate  loved  music;  she  loved  the  songs 
we  sang;  she  wanted  with  her  whole  heart  to 
reproduce  the  songs  herself. 

As  I  watched  Kate's  desperate  efforts  and  con- 
tinual failures,  I  decided  to  speak  to  her  mother. 
She  was  a  teacher  herself.  I  approached  her  at 
the  next  parent-teachers  meeting.  Her  reply  was 
instantaneous  and  direct: 

"I  have  taught  school  for  many  years.  I  have 
never  known  of  a  skill  whereby  a  monotone 
could  be  taught  to  sing  a  tune,  either  alone  or 
with  a  chorus.  However,  Kate  has  asked  for 
private  singing  lessons.  She  shall  have  them." 
Then  she  added  drily,  "At  least,  she  will  be 
listening  to  music." 

Kate's  pleasure  in  coming  to  see  me  alone 
showed  in  her  face  as  she  seated  herself  beside 
me  at  the  piano.  I  pointed  to  the  word  "hung" 
on  the  blackboard,  played  "D"  above  middle 
"C,"  asked  her  to  open  her  mouth,  drop  her 
lower  jaw,  and  sing  the  word  "hung"  in  her  nose 
on  that  tone.  I  cautioned  her  to  keep  the  letters 
"N— G"  in  the  front  of  her  nose. 

I  use  the  word,  "hung,"  constantly  in  my  work, 
because  the  letters  "N— G"  place  the  voice  in  the 
nasal  passages  where  it  belongs  and  produce  an 
open  humming  tone  which  has  resonance  and 
clarity. 

After  Kate  was  able  to  sing  and  hold  the 
"N— G"  in  her  nose,  I  asked  her  to  repeat  the 
process  and  add  the  vowel  "E,"  placing  it  in  the 
exact  spot  she  had  placed  the  "N— G"  and  hold- 
ing it  as  long  as  she  could.  The  process  is 
"hung— ng— eee,"  with  the  breath  forced  through 
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i Ik  nose.  Later  the  vowel  "E"  was  followed  by 
a  word,  such  as  pool.  The  result  I  wanted 
was  "hung  ng— eee— pool."  This  detailed  method 
was  necessary  for  Kate,  to  get  her  voice  out  of 
her  throat. 

During  the  seven  months  we  worked  together 
I  also  used  the  same  procedure  I  had  with 
j< ilium  to  sharpen  Kate's  ears.  As  the  control 
and  consequent  clarity  of  her  voice  increased,  it 
was  e  asier  tor  her  to  sing,  and  she  added  tone 
alter  tone  to  her  range.  Her  singing  voice  was 
small,  but  true  and  clear.  At  the  same  time  the 
unpleasant  quality  in  her  speaking  voice  dis- 
appeared. 

I  have  known  other  children  who  had  trouble 
singing  because  they  placed  their  tongues 
against  the  roots  of  their  mouths,  instead  of  rest- 
ing them  gently  against  the  lower  teeth.  In  most 
instances,  these  children  needed  only  a  few 
demonstrations  of  where  to  put  their  tongues 
to  correct  this  habit.  In  stubborn  cases,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  it  was  helpful  to  illustrate 
the  difference  it  made.  I  did  this  in  an  exag- 
gerated way,  placing  my  tongue  against  the  roof 
of  my  mouth  and  contorting  my  face  in  an  effort 
to  produce  sound— but  no  sound  emerged. 

Then  I  put  my  tongue  against  my  lower 
teeth,  dropped  my  lower  jaw,  and  sang  a  clear 
resonant  tone. 

TWO  YEARS  AND 
THREE  SONGS 

BU  T  the  greatest  help  any  teacher  has  is 
the  child's  own  desire  to  be  able  to 
sing,  and  often  this  is  the  deciding  factor,  as  it 
was  with  Norma. 

Norma  was  an  abnormally  timid  eight-year- 
old,  with  blond  hair  and  large,  blue  eyes.  Be- 
cause I  sensed  it  would  be  a  painful  experience 
for  her,  I  did  not  test  her  voice  when  she  entered 
the  class.  I  later  discovered  that  her  difficulty 
was  that  she  always  sang  one  tone,  and  that  an 
unusually  low  one— "G"  below  middle  "C." 

Norma  never  caused  any  trouble.  Through 
each  half  hour  period,  she  sat  quietly,  almost 
motionless.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  she  was 
listening,  for  her  eyes  would  light  up  when  any 
particular  sound  pleased  her. 

One  morning  in  the  classroom  a  month  later, 
I  asked  her  whether  she  would  shriek  if  I 
shrieked.  She  was  surprised,  but  after  a  momen- 
tary hesitation  agreed  to  try.  I  sang  the  highest 
tone  I  was  capable  of  and  waited  to  hear  the 
low,  guttural,  muffled  sound  she  invariably  pro- 
duced with  her  teeth  clenched  tightly  together 
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whenever  she  sang.  To  my  amazement,  she 
(hopped  her  lower  jaw  and  sang  a  clear,  high 
tone— higher  than  the  one  I  had  sung— which 
she  placed  securely  in  her  nasal  passages.  (She 
told  me  later  that  she  had  practiced  this  method 
over  and  over  again  on  her  way  home  from 
school.)  But  from  then  on  she  could  not  sing 
the  low  tone  again  but  only  the  high  one. 

Norma's  was  an  unusual  case.  She  was  a  child 
of  more-than-average  mental  ability  and  un- 
usually quick  to  grasp  ideas.  Her  muscular  co- 
ordination was  poor,  but  I  attributed  this  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  an  only  child  and  invariably 
played  alone.  Her  father  was  a  writer  who  would 
tolerate  no  noise  whatever  in  their  three-room 
apartment;  even  humming  was  forbidden. 
Norma  had  to  become  resourceful  in  such  an 
environment,  and  she  had  grown  accustomed  to 
helping  herself.  Through  the  weeks  in  the  class- 
room when  she  had  been  listening  attentively, 
she  had  solved  one  of  her  voice  problems  her- 
self. She  had  learned  to  place  her  voice  in  her 
nasal  passages. 

A  week  later  she  asked  me  whether  she  could 
study  with  me  alone.  She  wanted  to  learn  to 
sing. 

I  had  to  discard  my  usual  procedure  with 
Norma,  because  she  was  incapable  of  bringing 
her  voice  down  to  middle  "C"  or  any  other  tone 
in  that  range.  She  could  match  only  one  tone— 
the  one  she  had  sung  in  the  classroom.  Of  her 
own  accord,  she  stood  up  and  put  her  ears  close 
to  the  piano  strings.  (We  were  using  an  upright 
piano.)  Gradually  as  the  lessons  progressed  she 
began  to  inch  away.  Each  time  she  moved,  she 
became  proficient  in  matching  another  tone.  By 
the  time  she  reached  the  windows,  which  were 
on  the  farther  side  of  a  large  room,  she  was  able 
to  match  every  tone  of  a  descending  scale.  After 
that  she  sat  beside  me,  and  I  followed  the  same 
method  I  had  used  with  Johnny. 

It  took  two  years  of  endless  repetition  before 
Norma  was  able  to  sing  three  songs  with  the 
class;  and  three  years  before  she  could  sing  every 
song.  At  first  she  had  to  be  bolstered  by  strong 
singers  on  either  side  of  her,  but  her  confidence 
grew  and  with  it  her  ability  to  sing.  Finally  she 
needed  no  such  support. 

It  is  true  that  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
children  I  have  taught  is  headed  for  the  operatic 
stage;  he  was  unable  to  carry  a  melody  when 
he  entered  the  school.  The  majority  of  the 
children,  wherever  they  are,  are  singing  in  choral 
groups.  They  are  not  potential  opera  singers; 
they  have  not  been  given  vocal  lessons;  but  they 
can  all  carry  a  given  melody. 
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SHORTLY  after  the  ox  cart  had  passed 
the  first  village  along  the  southeast  route 
across  the  tip  of  India  to  Meigudy,  Mrs.  Fisher 
saw  the  little  boy  come  running  after  her  through 
the  early  morning  shadows.  A  heavy  mist  lay 
close  upon  the  ground,  muffling  the  rumble  of 
wooden  wheels  and  obscuring  the  river  and 
paddy  fields  so  that  the  banyan  trees  which  lined 
the  road  seemed  to  be  rising  out  of  a  vast  gray 
marsh  of  silence,  penetrated  remotely  by  the 
hooting  of  monkeys  and  the  hoarse,  insolent  call 
of  mynah  birds  and  crows.  Out  of  this  silence 
the  child  emerged  without  warning  as  if,  like 
some  spirit  of  the  dark  hours,  the  figment  of  Mrs. 
Fisher's  imagination,  he  had  been  conspiring  to 
overtake  her  unawares. 

Her  immediate  response  was  one  of  mild  an- 
noyance at  the  intrusion.  The  boy  had  broken 
so  abruptly  upon  her  entranced  solitude  as  to 
startle  her,  and  at  first  she  turned  stiffly  to  frown 
at  him.  Dressed  in  shorts  of  old  and  threadbare 
cloth,  he  might  have  been  around  six,  Mrs. 
Fisher  thought,  although  he  looked  to  be  not 
more  than  four.  His  hair  was  red  brown  from 
the  dust  caked  in  it,  his  dark  skin  an  ashy  hue 
for  need  of  a  bath,  and  his  features  seemed 
pinched,  almost  distorted,  by  hunger  and  the 
wearing  effects  of  having  to  fend  for  himself  too 
early  in  life.  Mrs.  Fisher  had  learned  to  read 
these  signs,  and  their  meaning  turned  her  sur- 
prise into  sudden  fear;  for  just  by  his  appearance 
and  the  way  he  trailed  her  she  could  tell  he  was 


a  stray— the  dangerous  type  that  would  try,  if 
possible,  to  become  attached  to  her.  Resolutely 
she  turned  away  and  focused  her  attention  on 
her  hands.  Much  as  she  loved  children,  strays 
were  definitely  not  included  in  her  plans  for  this 
trip. 

By  degrees  mustering  up  courage,  the  boy 
moved  in  closer  to  the  bandy.  Mrs.  Fisher  knew 
he  was  not  going  to  be  easily  shaken.  She  tried 
not  to  look  at  him,  but  despite  herself  she  was 
unable  to  keep  from  noticing  how  dreadfully 
stony  and  unchanging  was  the  mask  of  his  face. 
Her  heart  was  torn  with  pity;  only  she  was  afraid 
that  if  she  revealed  any  of  this  the  boy  would 
use  it  to  attach  himself  to  her. 

"Begone,  child,"  she  said  in  Tamil,  waving  the 
boy  away.  Immediately  she  realized  that,  unwit- 
tingly or  by  desire,  she  had  made  a  mistake,  done 
the  very  thing  that  would  bring  the  boy  to  her. 
By  showing  that  she  had  noticed  him,  she  had 
openly  acknowledged  her  concern.  Taking  heart, 
he  pressed  in  close  to  the  bandy. 

He  did  not  try  to  speak  to  her,  and  Mrs.  Fisher 
knew  this  was  another  bad  sign.  If  he  had  asked 
for  food  or  money,  it  would  have  meant  he  was  a 
beggar  child  who  would  leave  as  soon  as  he  got 
what  he  wanted.  So  preoccupied  was  she  with 
thinking  about  the  boy  that  she  did  not  see  the 
man  on  horseback  until  he  had  overtaken  the 
bandy  and,  unable  to  pass  because  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  road  at  that  particular  section,  slowed 
to  a  pace  behind.  He  was  a  well-dressed,  middle- 
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aged  man,  tall,  strikingly  handsome  and  arro- 
gant-looking, and  apparently  Mohammedan, 
because  he  carried  a  prayer  mat.  Seeing  Mrs. 
Fisher's  anxious  glance  in  the  boy's  direction,  he 
reined  back  and  drew  his  impatient,  high-strung 
stallion  around  sideways  to  the  bandy. 

"Madame,"  he  said  in  English,  saluting,  "is 
this  filthy  urchin  causing  you  annoyance?" 

"What?  Oh,  no,  no,"  Mrs.  Fisher  said,  col- 
lecting herself  quickly.  "Not  really." 

"Only  permit  me  to  be  of  service,  Madame, 
and  I  shall  gladly  drive  him  off."  He  unstrung  a 
bull  whip  from  his  saddle  and  turned  as  if  to 
lash  out  at  the  child. 

"Please,"  Mrs.  Fisher  said.  "It's  quite  all  right. 
Don't  strike  him."  She  raised  her  hand  in  pro- 
test, annoyed  at  having  been  put  in  the  position 
of  defending  the  boy.  At  the  sight  of  the  whip, 
the  boy  withdrew  prudently  just  out  of  striking 
distance.  "See,"  she  said,  "he  doesn't  want  to 
cause  any  trouble." 

"Very  well,  Madame,  if  you  say."  The  Mo- 
hammedan curled  the  whip  back  into  place. 
"But  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  advise,  Madame 
would  do  well  not  to  encourage  him  by  any  sign 
or  word.  As  a  merchant  I  have  had  much  experi- 
ence with  all  types  of  beggars.  It  is  the  little  ones 
like  this  who  seek  a  home  that  are  most  danger- 
ous. They  are  filled  with  vermin,  and  for  sheer 
persistence  they  cannot  be  excelled." 

"I  know,"  Mrs.  Fisher  agreed  without  enthusi- 
asm. "One  cannot  be  too  careful." 

"I  see  that  Madame  has  been  wisened  by  ex- 
perience." 

"Yes,  I've  taken  in  a  few  in  my  time,"  she  said, 
thinking  of  the  several  stray  children  she  had 
mothered  in  the  past.  "The  worst  of  it  is  they 
all  grow  up  and  go  away." 

"Quite  so,  Madame.  A  completely  worthless 
lot." 

"I  wouldn't  say  that  exactly,"  Mrs.  Fisher  said. 
"It's  just  that  they  find  lives  of  their  own  after  a 
while,  and  for  a  person  of  my  age  it  is  difficult 
to  live  through  fondness  and  departure." 

"Then  Madame  is  truly  charitable,"  the  Mo- 
hammedan said.  "I  myself  cannot  undertake  to 
provide  for  more  than  my  own." 

"Do  you  have  many  children?"  she  asked, 
wondering  at  his  almost  militant  self-interest. 

"Five,  Madame— all  sons,  praise  be  to  Allah. 
And  Madame?" 

"Three,"  said  Mrs.  Fisher.  "I  had  four  at  one 
time— three  boys  and  a  girl.  A  sufficient  average, 
I  suppose.  My  eldest  son  was  drowned  in  a  flood, 
much  like  this."  She  nodded  in  the  direction  of 
the  swollen  river,  now  visible  beyond  the  trees. 
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"My  deepest  sympathies,  Madame." 

"It's  all  right,"  Mrs.  Fisher  said.  "I've  lived 
with  it  a  long  time." 

"And  where  are  Madame's  children  now?" 

"Oh,  they  all  have  homes  in  America.  It 
wasn't  so  bad  when  my  husband  was  still  living. 
But  now,  sometimes  I— well,  I  have  my  mission 
work,  and  that  keeps  me  busy.  I've  lived  in  India 
so  long  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  in  another 
country." 

FO  R  a  moment  the  Mohammedan  studied 
her  silently,  taking  in  her  age,  her  lavender 
sari,  and  the  easy  way  she  rode  cross-legged  on 
the  rough  floor  boards  of  the  cart.  "May  I  ask 
where  Madame  travels  dressed  in  Indian  garb 
and  riding  in  a  bandy?" 

"To  Meigudy,"  she  said.  Then  seeing  his  ques- 
tioning glance  she  added,  "It  was  my  home  for 
many  years— and  happy  years  they  were,  too. 
Mr.  Fisher  and  I  went  there  in  a  covered  wagon 
like  this,  when  we  were  first  married,  to  reor- 
ganize the  mission.  It's  always  seemed  like  home 
to  me  because  all  our  children  grew  up  there." 

The  Mohammedan  was  instantly  touched  by 
this.  "And  now  Madame  is  returning  to  recap- 
ture the  old  memories.  Ah,  such  poetry!  such 
significance!  a  pilgrimage  to  the  scene  of  one's 
youth!  I  shall  compose  a  poem  about  it  the 
instant  I  reach  home." 

"That's  nice,"  said  Mrs.  Fisher.  But  some- 
how she  didn't  feel  any  poetry.  It  was  as  if  by 
revealing  the  purpose  of  her  trip,  by  putting  the 
thought  in  words,  the  whole  idea  had  suddenly 
taken  on  an  unpleasant  air,  reminding  her  of  a 
dream  she  often  had  of  a  house  with  many  rooms. 
Every  time  the  dream  occurred,  she  would  find 
herself,  fully  aware  that  she  was  asleep,  entering 
a  house  with  the  familiar,  almost  useless  feeling 
that  she  had  seen  it  all  before,  knew  every  crack 
and  cranny  of  the  place;  yet  to  her  amazement 
every  time  she  passed  through  the  house,  she 
would  discover  new  and  more  beautiful  rooms. 
And  when  she  would  finally  awaken,  it  would  be 
with  the  lonely,  thwarted  sense  of  having  been 
cut  off  from  an  unfinished  task.  Restlessly  now, 
her  eyes  wandered  from  the  Mohammedan's 
horse  to  the  little  boy,  trailing  at  a  distance. 

Overjoyed  by  the  thought  of  the  poem,  the 
Mohammedan  began  composing  lines  of  it  in 
snatches  and  out  loud.  He  even  offered  Mrs. 
Fisher  his  company  for  the  rest  of  the  trip,  saying 
it  was  dangerous  for  women  to  travel  alone  in 
these  parts.  But  she  told  him  that  she  had 
often  traveled  alone  and  that  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  hold  him  up  unnecessarily.    To  this  the 
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Mohammedan  agreed,  and  after  he  had  thanked 
Mrs.  Fisher  for  his  pleasant  conversation  with 
her,  he  saluted  and  rode  ahead,  giving  a  final 
brandish  of  the  whip  in  the  boy's  direction. 


PRESENTLY  the  bandy  lurched  down  a 
short  embankment  to  ford  a  shallow  chan- 
nel. The  brown,  swiftly-moving  flood  water 
surged  against  the  wheels,  and  the  oxen  came  to 
a  standstill.  The  slumbering  driver,  who  had 
nearly  fallen  from  his  seat,  leaped  up  to  prod 
some  life  into  the  oxen,  jabbing  them  with  his 
whip  handle,  biting  their  tails  and  crying, 
"Haaai!  Hai!  Eeeeya!"  As  they  came  up  onto 
the  far  bank,  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  pene- 
trated and  divided  the  mist  into  patches  like 
flocks  of  sheep.  On  either  side  of  the  road 
clusters  of  low,  thatched  huts  appeared,  and  Mrs. 
Fisher  knew  they  had  reached  the  second  village. 

Here  the  bandy  overtook  a  group  of  Hindu 
women.  Mrs.  Fisher  could  hear  their  loud  early- 
morning  laughter  long  before  the  slow-moving 
ox  cart  caught  up  with  them,  and  from  their 
conversation  she  knew  they  were  headed  for  a 
wedding.  They  were  all  dressed  in  their  best 
saris,  their  hair  washed  and  combed  and 
braided  with  gay  white  and  yellow  flowers;  and 
their  laughter  betrayed  them.  The  only  time 
village  women  were  free  from  work  and  had 
time  to  be  happy  was  on  a  wedding  day. 

As  the  bandy  slowly  passed  them,  the  women 
stopped  talking  momentarily  until  they  caught 
sight  of  Mrs.  Fisher.  Of  one  accord  they  quick- 
ened their  leisurely  holiday  pace  to  keep  up  with 
her  while  maintaining  a  discreet  distance.  Their 
immediate  presence  directly  behind  the  bandy 
would,  under  any  other  circumstances,  have  been 
a  source  of  delight  to  Mrs.  Fisher.  She  had  always 
enjoyed  the  frank,  unassuming  manner  of  village 


women  when  their  husbands  were  not  around. 
But  moving  in  such  numbers  and  so  close  to 
the  bandy  they  blocked  her  view  of  the  Kttle 
boy,  thus  heightening  her  concern  for  him.  All 
at  once  she  felt  irritated  by  their  laughter. 

Not  realizing  that  she  spoke  Tamil,  the  women 
began  conversing  freely  about  Mrs.  Fisher,  won- 
dering why  she  was  dressed  in  a  sari  and  why  she 
rode  a  bandy  instead  of  taking  the  bus  or  train. 

"Maybe  she  speaks  Tamil,"  someone  suggested. 

"Never,"  asserted  another  loudly.  "White 
ladies  can't.  Their  tongues  aren't  made  right 
for  it.  Too  stiff.  Haven't  you  noticed  how  they 
always  speak  with  their  teeth.  They  prefer  to 
bite  words.  It  comes  of  eating  meat." 

"You  never  can  tell  about  these  white  ladies," 
someone  else  said.  "They  do  many  peculiar 
things,  like  appearing  in  public  with  strange 
men.  It's  all  on  account  of  education.  That's 
what  I  say."  There  was  a  murmur  of  agreement 
from  the  group,  and  the  conversation  branched 
out  into  a  general  discussion  and  condemnation 
of  the  sinful  ways  of  educated  city  women. 

"After  all,"  someone  remarked,  "what  else  is 
there  in  life  but  hard  work  mixed  in  with  wed- 
dings, births,  funerals,  and  maybe  a  good  fight  or 
two?  One  can  onlv  accept  these  things  and  ap- 
pease the  gods.  Give  a  woman  a  book  and  she 
goes  to  pot." 

Accept?  Mrs.  Fisher  said  to  herself.  Was  that 
where  the  answer  lay?  Accept?  Accept  what? 
Loneliness?  Confusion?  Defeat?  Where  then  wras 
there  room  for  hope?  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  accepted  so  much  that  she  wras  at  cross- 
purposes  with  herself.  She  did  not  even  know 
these  women,  and  yet,  whether  she  accepted  them 
or  not,  they  had  insinuated  themselves  into  her 
life,  and  their  presence  frustrated  her  by  cutting 
her  off  from  the  little  boy.  She  kept  straining 
to  see  over  their  heads  and  finally,  thinking  that 
he  had  dropped  out  of  sight  altogether,  she  called 
impatiently  for  the  women  to  step  aside.  They 
complied  readily  enough,  surprise  registered  on 
their  faces.  The  boy  was  still  following. 

Far  from  being  embarrassed  by  the  discovery 
that  Mrs.  Fisher  spoke  Tamil,  the  women  now 
pressed  around  her,  anxious  to  please,  anxious 
to  learn  the  answers  to  their  questions.  With  a 
renewed  sense  of  humor,  Mrs.  Fisher  yielded  to 
them,  explaining  her  reasons  for  riding  in  a 
bandy  and  wearing  a  sari.  When  they  asked  how 
old  she  was,  they  were  amazed  to  learn  that  she 
was  nearly  sixty.  Why,  she  was  a  grandmother, 
they  exclaimed,  calling  her  respectfully  "Parti." 
She  was  older  than  anyone  in  the  group  yet,  see, 
she  looked  to  be  not  more  than  forty  at  the  most. 
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Their  words  buoyed  Mrs.  Fisher  up,  and  for  a 
wink'  she  was  cheered  to  the  point  of  laughter. 
Then  they  noticed  her  nylon  stockings  and,  alter 
asking  permission  to  touch  them,  each  in  turn 
placed  a  rough  forefinger  on  Mrs.  Fisher's  leg. 
How  far  up  did  they  go?  they  asked,  all  the  way? 

Mrs.  Fisher  was  fortunately  spared  further 
interrogation  and  exploration  by  the  ox  cart's 
timely  arrival  at  the  third  village  where  the 
wedding  was  being  held.  The  women  abruptly 
bid  her  farewell  and  rushed  ahead  to  join  the 
throng  gathered  outside  one  of  the  huts  where 
a  pavilion  of  thatch  had  been  erected.  Because 
of  the  crowd,  the  driver  had  to  climb  out  onto 
the  yoke  to  break  passage.  Although  Mrs.  Fisher 
leaned  out,  she  was  unable  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  bride  and  groom,  and  when  the  ox  cart 
finally  left  the  village,  she  sat  back  wondering 
how  the  women  could  live  simply  on  the  basis  of 
accepting  life  and  relieving  its  hardships  by  the 
amusement  of  social  functions.  The  very  thought 
of  it  had  a  disquieting  effect  on  her.  Now, 
although  she  tried,  she  could  no  longer  make  her- 
self feel  the  desperateness  of  purpose  that  had 
forced  her  on  this  journey.  Instead,  thinking 
about  the  little  boy,  she  searched  the  road  for 
some  sign  of  him.  He  would  probably  give 
up  following  her,  she  thought,  for  the  more 
promising  prospects  of  the  wedding  and  hand- 
outs of  food.  But  she  found  no  joy  in  that. 

BY  DEGREES  the  rising  sun  forced  Mrs. 
Fisher  back  under  the  wagon  cover.  Traffic 
had  increased  along  the  road,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  bandy  was  slowed  by  encounters 
with  herds  of  cattle,  long  lines  of  coolies,  and  the 
caravans  of  ox  carts  laden  with  great  bales  of 
hemp  and  cotton.  In  the  open  stretches  she  could 
look  back  on  the  fields  where  people  worked  in 
bunches,  women  bent  over  planting,  men  culti- 
vating with  wooden  plows  drawn  by  lethargic 
black  water  buffaloes,  boys  running  treadmills 
that  raised  water  from  one  irrigation  ditch  to 
another.  Then  there  were  the  monkeys  that 
chased  each  other  along  the  ground,  and  in  the 
distance  flocks  of  teal  dipped  and  soared  over 
the  fields.  Sometimes  the  road  was  flooded  and 
boys  would  be  swimming  in  the  brown  water. 
In  other  places  it  would  skirt  the  edges  of  vast 
groves  of  coconut  and  palmyra  palms,  and  the 
sudden  deep  shade  with  its  accompanying  hollow 
silence  would  come  as  a  cool  refreshing  drink. 

There  had  been  a  time  when  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  this  changing  landscape  had 
filled  her  with  peace  and  a  sense  of  belonging. 
But  now  the  monotony  of  sound  and  movement 
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made  her  feel  lonely  and  dissatisfied,  and  all  at 
once  she  knew  she  could  not  go  on  like  this,  not 
knowing  what  was  happening  to  the  boy.  Fran- 
tically she  called  for  the  driver  to  stop  and  pull 
over.  It  was  time  for  lunch  anyway,  she  argued. 

Stiffly  she  unfolded  herself  from  the  bandy 
and  got  down  while  the  driver  unhitched  the 
oxen  and  led  them  over  to  the  side  of  the  road 
to  graze.  Taking  her  tiffin  carrier  in  one  hand, 
she  sat  down  on  a  large  hump  formed  by  the  root 
of  a  banyan  tree.  On  the  right  the  road  was 
edged  by  a  dense  shola  of  palm  trees,  and  on  the 
left  the  1  and  dipped  sharply  down  to  the  river. 
As  Mrs.  Fisher  opened  her  tiffin  carrier  and 
spread  a  linen  napkin  on  the  grass,  she  was 
startled  to  discover  that  her  spot  was  shared  by  a 
Sannyasi,  a  holy  man,  sitting  on  a  reed  mat  near 
the  banyan  and  contemplating  infinity.  Now 
there,  she  thought,  looking  at  him,  was  freedom. 
And  yet  it  occurred  to  her  that  withdrawal  was 
not  exactly  freedom,  and  avoidance  was  not 
exactly  happiness.  It  only  created  an  effect,  and 
even  the  Sannyasi  had  to  make  concessions  to 
life:  he  had  to  eat  and  breathe,  and  some  day 
he  had  to  die. 

The  more  she  thought  about  it,  the  more  it 
disturbed  her.  She  tried  to  eat,  but  the  food 
would  not  go  down,  and  after  a  while  she  began 
putting  it  back  in  the  tiffin  carrier.  Her  worry 
for  the  little  boy  nauseated  her,  and  when  he 
appeared,  walking  up  the  road  in  her  direction, 
she  felt  such  a  tightness  in  her  stomach  that  she 
thought  she  was  going  to  be  sick. 

At  the  sight  of  the  food,  the  little  boy  aban- 
doned caution  and  came  within  a  yard  of  Mrs. 
Fisher.  He  squatted  on  his  hams  and  watched 
her,  and  she,  resigning  herself  to  the  inevitable, 
held  out  a  brass  tumbler  of  milk  to  him.  He 
took  it  and  downed  it  swiftly,  furtively.  The 
least  I  can  do,  she  thought,  is  feed  him.  If  I  give 
him  food  perhaps  he  will  be  satisfied  and  go  his 
way.  She  handed  him  a  package  of  sandwiches 
and  a  cup  cake,  trying  not  to  watch  as,  in  his 
eagerness,  he  ate  the  cake  with  the  paper  on  it. 

"What  are  you  called,  child?"  she  asked  when 
he  had  finished. 

"Krishnan,"  the  boy  said  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  dead  and  old. 

"Are  you  from  these  parts?" 

The  boy  shrugged  and  Mrs.  Fisher  could  not 
keep  from  asking,  "Have  you  no  relatives  to  look 
after  you,  no  home  to  go  to?"  Even  before  he 
gave  it,  she  knew  the  answer. 

"I  am  alone,  Amraa." 

Alone?  So  alone  then  little  boy?  The  words 
seemed  to  rise  up  in  her  despite  her  fierce  sup- 
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pression  of  them.  She  was  yielding  unnecessarily. 
And  if  she  lost  her  will  to  shut  him  out,  would 
he  then  not  become  a  part  of  her  life  and  grow 
up  and  leave  her  like  all  the  others?  like  all  that 
she  had  ever  cared  for  and  loved?  In  that 
moment  she  admired  the  Mohammedan's  ability 
to  take  what  he  wanted  and  drive  off  what  he 
did  not  without  suffering  the  agony  of  doubt; 
she  admired  the  village  women  and  envied  their 
yielding  ability  to  accept  what  came  to  them; 
she  even  admired  the  old  Sannyasi  for  his  com- 
plete indifference.  Anything,  she  said  to  herself, 
would  be  better  than  what  I  now  feel. 

Abruptly  she  rose,  thinking  that  now  the  child 
would  go  and  leave  her  in  peace,  free  of  the 
responsibility  of  making  a  decision  about  him. 
Yet  in  a  way  she  almost  hoped  that  he  would 
force  the  decision  on  her.  As  if  he  knew  what 
she  was  thinking,  he  rose  and  followed  her  over 
to  where  the  driver  was  hitching  up  the  oxen. 
With  a  final  show  of  determination,  Mrs.  Fisher 
stepped  on  the  foot  rail  to  get  in,  but  even  as  she 
did  so,  her  knees  weakened  and  she  knew  she 
did  not  have  the  strength  to  let  the  boy  walk  on 
those  spindly,  worn  legs  of  his.  He  was  so  young, 
so  frail,  so  alone,  so  innocent,  and  in  his  very 
weakness  too  strong  for  her. 

"Oh,  damn!  oh,  damn  you,  Sannyasi!"  she  said, 
trying  to  pinch  back  the  words  with  one  hand 
across  her  mouth.  "Well,  get  in  boy.  You  will 
ride  with  me."  She  stepped  back  and  motioned 
for  him  to  climb  up  without  touching  her.  She 
did  not  want  him  to  touch  her,  for  somehow 
the  thought  of  contact  made  her  afraid. 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  told,  and  Mrs.  Fisher 
climbed  in  after  him,  telling  herself  that  she 
was  taking  him  with  her  only  because  he  was  so 
small,  and  that  she  would  turn  him  over  to  the 
mission  orphanage  the  moment  she  got  back  to 
the  city.  They  were  overcrowded  at  the  orphan- 
age already,  she  knew,  but  she  would  take  some 
of  her  savings  and  make  a  little  fund  for  his 
care.  That  was  as  far  as  it  would  go.  He  was  not 
going  to  push  his  way  into  her  life— not  under 
any  circumstances  would  she  go  through  all  that 
again.  And  as  if  to  make  certain  of  this  she  said, 
"I  want  no  misunderstanding,  child.  I'm  taking 
you  to  Meigudy,  and  when  we  return  to  the  city 
I  will  put  you  in  the  orphanage  where  they'll 
educate,  feed  and  clothe  you.  But  that's  all, 
mind,  that's  as  much  as  I  can  do." 

Then  she  realized  that  he  had  said  nothing, 
made  no  demands  of  her,  and  that  her  words 
had  been  spoken  only  for  her  own  benefit.  I 
simply  had  to  do  something,  she  thought.  W  ith 
him  tailing  me  like  that  I  was  constantly  dis- 


tracted. Now  I  won't  have  to  worry  or  think 
about  him. 

"And  just  don't  touch  me,"  she  added  sharply, 
"because  you're  filthy  and  I  won't  have  it." 

Within  minutes  after  the  bandy  got  under  way 
the  boy  fell  asleep,  exhausted,  on  the  straw  cush- 
ioning. Only  then  did  Mrs.  Fisher  feel  free  to 
turn  and  study  him,  as  if,  had  he  been  conscious 
and  known  she  was  looking,  it  would  have 
harmed  or  weakened  her  in  some  way. 


THEN  quite  suddenly  the  ox  cart  was  over- 
taken by  a  student  on  a  bicycle.  He  came 
riding  impetuously  around  a  curve,  nearly  bump- 
ing into  the  bandy  before  he  saw  it.  Mrs.  Fisher 
could  tell  he  was  a  student  because  he  wore  his 
vashti  in  what  was  called  the  "Rumba  Regent" 
style.  The  style  was  popular  on  campuses  around 
South  India  and  involved  knotting  the  vashti  on 
the  side  instead  of  in  front,  twisting  the  belt  off 
center,  too.  The  young  man  was  perspiring 
heavily  and  took  this  chance  encounter  with  the 
bandy  to  slacken  his  pace.  Mrs.  Fisher  could  see 
that  he  was  anxious  to  catch  onto  the  side  of 
the  bandy  and  so  rest  without  stopping,  but 
seeing  that  a  white  lady  rode  within,  he  was  not 
quite  sure  what  to  do.  Mrs.  Fisher  nodded  and 
smiled,  and  instantly  his  left  hand  snapped  out 
to  catch  the  side  of  the  bandy.  He  back-pedaled 
fancily,  like  a  young  acrobat  giving  out  with  the 
footwork  before  actually  stepping  on  the  tight 
wire.  Then  he  released  his  hold  of  the  handle 
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bars  and  performed  a  flashy  series  of  one-handed 
maneuvers  with  cigarette  and  match.  Inhaling, 
he  peered  boldly  into  the  bandy  at  Mrs.  Fisher. 
He  eved  her  sari,  her  tali:  he  peered  at  the 
slumbering  little  boy:  and  finally,  after  he  had 
made  certain  with  deliberate  and  affected  casual- 
ness  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  he  asked, 
"Madame  is  married  to  an  Indian  man?" 
"No,"  Mrs.  Fisher  said. 

He  was  visibly  disappointed.  'Perhaps  Ma- 
dame is  only  married  in  form  to  a  European 
and  is  having  an  affair  with  an  Indian." 

Mrs.  Fisher  shook  her  head,  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  should  be  amused  or  annoyed. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  the  young  man  said. 
'"Why  do  you  ride  in  a  bandy?  Where  are  you 
going  dressed  in  this  manner?  And  why  is  your 
son  so  Indian-looking?" 

Mrs.  Fisher  explained. 

''Oh,  a  missionary  ladv."  he  said,  dejected. 
"Such  a  wretched  business.  I  had  thought  for  a 
moment  that  you  were  one  of  us." 

"And  what  might  that  be?"  Mrs.  Fisher  asked. 

"One  of  the  new  set,"  the  young  man  replied. 
"We  believe  in  complete  abolition  of  all  social, 
moral,  and  religious  bonds  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  largely  invented  bv  pettvfoggers  to 
hinder  and  restrict  the  free  movement  of  the 
intellectual.  I  feel  that  man  should  be  free 
to  behave  exactly  as  he  pleases.  For  instance, 
have  you  ever  thought  of  the  daily  tragedy  of 
many  men  and  women  who  are  kept  from  meet- 
ing each  other  and  making  love  by  such  trite 
restrictions  as  decorum?  Absence  of  free  love  is  a 
tragedy.  Absence  of  free  anything  is  a  tragedy. 
A  crime.  Madame.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
that?  People  should  be  able  simply  to  meet, 
make  love,  and  separate  without  attachment.  We 
live  in  a  terrible  world  of  rules,  Madame,  truly 
terrible,  you  know?  And  every  generation  adds 
more  to  the  list." 

TH  E  voting  man  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
catch  his  breath  completely,  and  as  he 
spoke  with  an  amazm  machine-like  rapidity  he 
was  soon  winded  to  the  point  of  speechlessness. 
Mrs.  Fisher  frowned  and  turned  to  look  at 
Krishnan.  She  wanted  to  ask  the  young  man 
where  there  was  room  in  his  philosophy  for 
children,  but  he  anticipated  her. 

"Take  this  stray  urchin,  for  instance.  You  do 
not  really  want  him  along,  but  vou  have  picked 
him  up  out  of  charity.  And  what  is  charity?  A 
foolish  manifestation  of  social  coercion.  You  feel 
obliged  to  do  what  vou  have  done.  You  do  not 
want  to  do  it.  And  what  good  does  it  do  the  boy, 
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I  ask  \ou?  Now  he  will  have  impressed  upon  him 
all  the  rules  of  society,  and  he  will  lose  that 
precious  freedom  that  was  his." 

"Freedom  from  what!"  Mrs.  Fisher  almost 
shouted.  But  the  student  did  not  hear  her.  At 
that  moment  they  passed  a  young  woman  stand- 
ing beside  the  road  and  drying  her  sari.  She 
had  apparently  just  come  from  washing  her  sari 
in  the  river,  and.  it  being  her  only  garment,  she 
was  drying  it,  the  way  village  women  did,  by 
tying  one  end  to  a  post  and  wrapping  the  other 
tightly  about  her  body.  The  sun,  however,  had 
made  her  slightly  dozy,  and  as  the  bandv  rolled 
past,  a  sudden  breath  of  hot  air  caught  her  sari 
from  her  relaxed  grasp  and  whipped  it  awav  from 
her,  revealing,  for  one  instant  before  she  could 
recover  her  senses  and  snatch  the  cloth  modestlv 
around  her,  all  the  warm,  sensual  contours  of 
her  ripe  voung  bodv. 

"There!"  the  student  shouted  excitedly.  "That 
is  what  I  mean  exactly!  Here  for  a  moment 
we  have  a  brief  glimpse  of  beautv  in  its  essence, 
pure,  imposed  beauty— the  ultimate  in  life— and 
what  happens?  She  jumps  like  one  possessed  in 
order  to  cover  it  up.  Why?  Because  the  rules 
say  so.  Because  of  the  rules  she  deprives  the 
world  of  one  moment  of  realization  and  makes 
of  it  a  thing  of  shame.  She  covers  herself  up." 

"And  so  would  have  I,"  Mrs.  Fisher  snapped. 

The  young  man  shrugged.  "Ah,  well.  It  is  to 
be  expected.  But  for  a  moment  I  had  thought 
that  perhaps  you  were  one  of  us  and  had  cast  off 
societal  bonds  to  take  up  with  an  Indian. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you,"  she  said. 

"Quite  all  right,"  the  young  man  said,  over- 
looking her  sarcasm  and  brushing  her  words 
aside  as  if  he  were  bestowing  a  favor.  "We  can't 
hope  for  everyone  to  be  saved.  New  tricks  can- 
not be  learned  to  an  old  dog,  vou  know."  He 
paused  and  looked  around  for  a  new  approach. 
'  Why  does  Madame  not  take  the  bus  or  train?" 

"For  the  same  reason  you  don't,"  she  said. 

"Are  you  also  penniless  and  unemployed?" 
I  simply  wish  to  ride  this  way,"  she  said. 
"When  I  first  came  to  Meigudy  as  a  young 
woman,  I  went  by  ox  cart.  And  now  that  I'm 
going  back  I  want  to  do  it  the  same  way."  She 
wished  she  hadn't  said  that.  She  didn't  owe  him 
an  explanation,  and  his  reply  stung  her. 

"Such  a  trite  sentiment  utterlv.  Madame,"  he 
said.  "I  exhort  vou  to  purge  vourself  of  these 
feelings.  One  must  never  become  attached  to  the 
past  because  it  constitutes  a  hindrance  to  the 
present.  Simply  because  you  are  along  in  years 
is  no  excuse  to  let  yourself  be  shackled  by  senti- 
mental attachments  to  the  past  or  to  the  nuisance 
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of  thai  child.  Strike  them  off,  Madame,  while 
there  is  time." 

Before  Mrs.  Fisher  could  hurl  back  an  indig- 
nant reply,  the  young  man  pedaled  olf  without 
taking  his  leave.  Mrs.  Fisher's  hand  went  to  her 
mouth.  "But  it's  all  I've  got,"  she  said,  choking 
back  the  words.  "It's  all  I've  got." 

From  the  changing  landscape,  she  could 
tell  they  were  at  last  nearing  Meigudy;  her 
irritation  gave  way  to  mounting  tension.  On 
the  outskirts  of  town  the  bandy  passed  an  old 
woman  struggling  along  the  road.  Mrs.  Fisher 
took  compassion  on  her,  perhaps  through  some 
association  of  age,  and  invited  her  to  ride  with 
them.  The  old  woman  climbed  into  the  bandy 
gratefully  and  cupped  her  tired  feet  in  her  hands. 
The  flesh  had  withered  on  her  arms  and  legs, 
and  her  face  was  heavily  seamed  with  wrinkles 
that  puckered  the  flesh  about  her  toothless  old 
gums  as  if  at  one  time  the  lips  had  been  sewn 
together  like  a  wound.  She  wore  a  faded  sari, 
her  white  hair  looked  quite  lifeless,  her  eyes 
devoid  of  any  curious  gleam.  Mrs.  Fisher  tried 
to  picture  herself  that  old,  wondering  what 
answer  so  many  years  of  living  had  taught  her. 

"Do  you  go  to  Meigudy?"  Mrs.  Fisher  asked  in 
Tamil. 

"Even  so,"  the  old  woman  replied.  "My 
youngest  son  lives  there  with  his  children,  and 
my  old  bones  have  an  ache  to  see  him  again." 

"1  suppose  you  live  near  by— I  mean  near 
enough  to  make  the  walk  once  in  a  while." 

"Yes,  I  live  in  the  city,"  the  old  woman  said. 

"In  the  city!"  Mrs.  Fisher  exclaimed.  "That's 
a  good  thirty  miles  from  Meigudy." 

"A  good  thirty,"  the  old  woman  said.  "In  my 
younger  days  I  could  make  it  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Now,  alas,  the  weight  of  years  is  upon 
me  and  1  must  start  a  day  in  advance." 

"But  is  it  worth  all  that?" 

"Worth?  Worth?  Amma,  when  I  have  an  ache 
to  see  my  son  and  his  children,  the  question  of 
worth  does  not  come  into  my  mind.  What  else  is 
there  to  life  but  children?  Family  and  children. 
That's  all  that  counts,  1  say.  And  you,  Amma, 
do  you  go  to  Meigudy?" 

Mrs.  Fisher  nodded. 

"To  visit  family,  or  friends?" 

"Neither,"  said  Mrs.  Fisher. 

"But  if  you  go  not  to  visit  with  someone  and 
have  no  family  with  you,  what  is  the  purpose 
of  your  trip?" 

"I  make  a  pilgrimage,"  Mrs.  Fisher  explained, 
"to  my  old  home." 

"And  no  family  lives  there?" 

"No." 


The  old  woman  shook  her  head.  Mrs.  Fisher 
tried  to  explain,  but  the  old  woman  was  unable 
to  fathom  her  reasoning.  "All  that  sort  of  thing 
is  beyond  me,  Amma.  It  is  unnatural  for  one  to 
be  attached  to  a  place  where  no  relatives  live." 

Her  words  drew  Mrs.  Fisher's  mounting  frus- 
tration out  to  a  fine,  biting  edge.  "It's  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  to  me!" 

"Please  forgive,"  the  old  woman  said.  "I  am 
an  ancient  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the  why  and 
wherefores  no  longer  matter  to  me.  I  have  only 
an  ache  to  see  my  children  and  my  children's 
children  before  time  is  upon  me  and  carries  me 
down  with  its  weight." 

Mrs.  Fisher  opened  and  closed  her  mouth  sev- 
eral times  without  a  word.  She  was  thunder- 
struck to  learn  that  this  old  woman  was  actually 
younger  than  herself.  Somehow  she  had  looked 
upon  her  as  older  and  more  wise,  forgetting  how 
many  Indian  women  were  aged  so  early  by  hard 
work,  and  the  realization  of  this  bore  down  on 
her  like  a  great  stone  on  the  back  of  her  neck. 

At  the  bridge  the  old  woman  uttered  her 
thanks  and  left.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  still  too  stunned 
to  think.  With  dreadful  slowness  the  bandy  crept 
through  the  streets  of  Meigudy,  past  the  bazaars 
and  market  square,  the  familiar  places  crowded 
with  strange  young  faces,  and  across  town  to  the 
old  mission  compound.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  afraid 
to  look  out  as  they  swung  right  over  the  little 
bridge  and  up  through  the  gate  to  the  drive  that 
meandered  under  tamarinds  and  margosas  past 
the  girls'  school  and  the  untended  gardens  to  the 
bungalow.  Every  turn,  every  rut,  every  bump  in 
the  road  now  had  the  painful  touch  of  fa- 
miliarity, and  Mrs.  Fisher  could  feel  her  heart 
quicken  to  a  pounding,  unbearable  crescendo. 
Then  the  bandy  came  to  a  stop,  the  bullocks 
snorting  from  the  final  sprint  the  driver  had  put 
them  through,  and  Mrs.  Fisher's  throat  went  dry 
as  she  turned  to  climb  out. 

IT  HAD  been  her  plan  to  dismiss  the  bandy 
and  stay  overnight  in  the  bungalow,  returning 
the  next  day  by  train  or  bus.  But  somehow  the 
moment  of  fulfillment  was  as  far  away  as  ever, 
and  she  knew  it  had  been  too  late  and  too  hope- 
less from  the  start.  As  she  looked  up  at  the 
bungalow,  she  could  see  that  everything  about 
it  had  changed.  While  it  remained  much  the 
same  in  outline— the  spacious  verandas,  the  red- 
tiled  roof,  the  arched  porticoes— the  insidious 
fingernails  of  time  had  picked  mercilessly  over 
everything,  pulling  down  the  vines  and  trellises, 
scratching  off  the  plaster,  breaking  in  the 
shutters,  pulling  off  tiles,  shredding  the  wood- 
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work.  Deadness  and  ruin  lay  over  the  place, 
exuding  the  stilling  oppression  of  heat. 

Almost  mechanically  Mrs.  Fisher  forced  herself 
to  climb  the  steps  and  enter  the  front  room.  The 
key  she  had  taken  the  trouble  to  secure  from  the 
mission  secretary  was  cpiite  useless  because  the 
doors  were  in  such  bad  repair  that  it  had  been 
an  easv  thing  for  someone  to  break  in  before  her 
arrival.  In  mounting  torment  she  passed  through 
one  room  after  another.  She  knew  these  rooms— 
they  were  the  scenes  of  birth  and  death,  happi- 
ness and  sorrow  and  anger— all  that  meant  any- 
thing to  her  had  been  encompassed  by  these 
crumbling  walls— and  yet  in  a  way  she  did  not 
know  them  and  they  were  strange  to  her.  The 
life  that  had  once  filled  and  made  real  this  empty 
shell  had  long  since  fled.  Remembering  the 
plaque  she  had  had  inscribed  with  the  127th 
Psalm,  she  went  into  the  dining  room  and  dusted 
away  the  wall  where  it  was,  nearly  obliterated: 

Lo.  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord, 

And  the  fruit  of  the  womb  Man's  reward. 

As  arrows  in  the  hands  of  a  warrior 

So  are  the  children  of  one's  youth. 

Happy  is  he  that  hath  a  quiver  of  them; 

For  he  shall  not  be  put  to  shame 

When  he  meets  with  his  enemies  in  the  gate. 

The  sight  drew  from  Mrs.  Fisher  a  sharp  cry 
of  anguish,  and,  crushed  with  her  own  loneliness, 
she  turned  and  fled  from  the  house.  She  would 
never  be  able  to  bear  the  feeling  of  this  place 
overnight;  for  as  it  was  now  it  had  no  attachment 
for  her.  In  haste  she  gathered  the  awakened 
little  Krishnan  up  into  the  bandy  and  told  the 
surprised  driver  to  take  them  to  the  station  at 
once.  He  complied,  bewildered,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  on  the  road  again.  Mrs.  Fisher  sat  with 
her  head  bowed  and  looked  at  the  road  unfold- 
ing slowly  beneath  her  like  a  gravel  ribbon  from 
a  spool  that  was  the  axle  of  the  bandy.  It  seemed 
lo  her,  looking  at  the  road,  that  all  this  time  it 
was  not  really  the  road  but  her  own  life  that  had 
been  unfolding  beneath  her.  She  had  been  riding 
not  into  the  past,  as  she  had  supposed,  but  away 
from  it.  She  had  started  out  a  young  woman, 
young  in  hope,  and  now,  unsuspectingly,  age  had 
crept  up  on  her  to  strike  its  heavy  blow.  Feeling 
Krishnan's  hand  on  her  arm,  she  turned  to  him 
sharply.  "Well,  what  is  it,  boy,  what  is  it?" 

"Recess,  Amma,"  he  said. 

Almost  hatefully  she  called  for  the  driver  to 
stop  while  the  boy  got  out  and  went  to  the  bath- 
room. Apparently  the  call  had  been  urgent,  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  was  annoyed  that  he  had  not  spoken 
sooner.  "Well,  hurry  up,  hurry  up!"  she  snapped 
furiously  as  he  came  back  to  the  bandy.  Her 
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anger  made  him  hesitate,  afraid  to  get  in.  Sud- 
denly all  the  pain  and  futility  seemed  to  sweep 
to  the  fore  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  mind,  focusing  on 
the  boy.  If  the  trip  had  been  a  failure,  she  could 
blame  it  on  him.  Yes,  she  could  blame  every 
last  bit  on  him  because  it  was  his  fault. 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  child,  get  in!"  she 
yelled.  He  stood  crouching  to  one  side,  still 
afraid,  and  for  the  first  time  his  somber  face 
crumpled  to  reveal  emotion:  silently  he  wept. 

Mrs.  Fisher  looked  at  him  in  surprise  as  if  she 
had  not  really  seen  him  before.  His  pants  were 
wet  slightly  where  he  had  not  gone  to  the  bath- 
room soon  enough  because  she  had  not  thought 
to  let  him  go.  At  the  sight,  her  anger  melted 
away  as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  she  was 
crushed  with  tenderness  for  him.  Gathering  him 
up  into  her  arms,  she  held  him  in  a  maternal 
embrace,  his  sweat  and  tears  intermingling  with 
her  own.  After  a  while  she  sat  him  on  the  straw 
beside  her,  his  small  brown  hand  enclosed  in  her 
own.  Despite  the  fact  that  she  knew  he  would 
some  day  grow  up  and  leave  her,  she  could  not 
deny  his  need  for  her  and  her  need  for  him.  All 
that  was  and  would  be  she  accepted  now  unques- 
tioningly  at  face  value,  along  with  the  ultimate 
bitterness  that  would  be  her  lot— that  was  the 
lot  of  all  mothers— when  he  grew  up.  She  just 
couldn't  help  herself.  And  if  there  was  any 
mystery  in  that,  then  the  mystery  was  also  its  own 
answer. 

"Come,  Krishnan,"  she  said  as  the  bandy 
rolled  out  of  the  compound  on  its  way  to  the 
station,  and  the  town  and  fields  began  circling 
again  slowly  about  some  distant  immobile  spot 
on  the  horizon  and  the  place  that  had  held  such 
promise  and  emptiness  for  her,  "I  will  tell  you 
the  story  of  a  young  woman  who  once  lived  in  a 
house  of  many  rooms  filled  with  the  long-ago 
laughter  of  boys  and  girls." 
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how,  their  first  typewriter. . . 


a  REMINGTON  QU I ET-RITERT  Portable  ! 


Terms  payable  monthly  in 
eluding  taxes  and  small 
carrying  charge.  Available  in 
Canada,  same  terms. 


To  young  people,  getting  a  Remington 
Quiet-riter  means  "growing  up". ..  getting 
ready  for  the  business-like  ways  of  the  world. 
It  means  turning  out  elegant,  neatly-printed 
reports  and  correspondence.  It  means  having 
fun  doing  schoolwork,  and  getting  up  to  38% 
better  grades ! 

For  anyone  in  the  family,  a  REMINGTON 
Quiet-riter  means  better,  faster  and  easier 
typing  because  it's  the  only  portable  with  ex- 
clusive Miracle  Tab,  plus  37  other  advanced 


features.  See  the  remarkable  Quiet-riter 
demonstrated  on  your  TV  screen  over  the  new 
CBS  show,  "Leave  It  To  Beaver." 

Better  yet,  visit  your  Remington  Dealer 
tomorrow.  Find  out  why,  again  this  year 
throughout  the  world,  people  are  buying 
more  REMINGTON  Typewriters  than  any 
other  brand. 
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DEATH  DEFERRED 

RECENTLY  I  had  a  chance 
to  talk  to  a  man  who  believes, 
of  all  things,  in  the  future  of  radio. 
He  is  Matthew  J.  Culligan,  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  non-visual  net- 
work, if  I  may  call  it  that,  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company.  Mr. 
Culligan  is  a  man  of  contagious  con- 
victions; I  came  away  from  the  con- 
versation with  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  television  was  much  too 
successful  to  need  the  attentions  of 
a  thoughtful  man  and  was,  anyhow, 
a  bit  passe. 

Mr.  Culligan  did  not  always  think 
this.  He  was  in  television  himself 
when  Bob  Sarnoff  (his  boss,  to  the 
uninitiate)  told  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  radio  side  of  NBC's  opera- 
tion—an assignment,  so  he  thought, 
to  Siberia.  But  he  gave  in,  a  year 
ago,  to  Sarnoff 's  insistence  that  net- 
work radio  had  a  future  (despite 
its  then  staggering  losses)  and  his 
assurance  of  personal  support.  Since 
then,  and  not  entirely  under  the  lash 
of  necessity,  he  has  come  to  have  a 
certain  fondness  for  the  old  slow- 
poke, ears-only  medium;  and  he  is 
within  sight  of  making  it  pay. 

"The  trouble  with  radio  then," 
says  Mr.  Culligan,  "was  that  we  had 
lost  the  battle  of  the  living-room  but 
refused  to  admit  it.  We  made  the 
mistake  of  fighting  it."  Only  when 
the  networks  began  to  recognize  the 
physical  location  of  their  present 
audience— portables  in  other  rooms 
of  the  house  and,  above  all,  the 
radios  in  cars— could  they  begin  to 
program  sensibly  for  their  future.  By 
1958,  Culligan  points  out,  there  will 


be  as  many  car  radios  as  there  now 
are  TV  homes. 

Exactly  how  many,  of  course,  is 
much  debated,  for  existing  polling 
methods  reach  only  the  stationary 
sets.  Nobody  knows  how  many  radios 
in  cars,  or  portables  at  picnics,  are 
on  at  any  one  moment— let  alone 
what  programs  they  bring  in.  Culli- 
gan's  estimate  is  that  current  radio 
ratings  reflect  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  actual  audience. 

Already  the  sight  of  a  man  walk- 
ing along  the  street  with  a  portable 
balanced  lightly  on  his  shoulder  is  a 
familiar  one,  and  many  housewives 
must  have  discovered  (if  radio  sta- 
tions haven't  reminded  them)  that 
you  can't  cook  and  clean  to  TV;  the 
polls  show  even  now  that  radio  still 
has  a  grip  on  the  daytime  hours.  Mr. 
Culligan  takes  great  comfort,  too, 
from  a  survey  conducted  in  1953  by 
Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc.  in  which 
people  were  asked  what  they  would 
do  to  check  it  if  they  heard  a  rumor 
that  War  had  broken  out.  It  showed 
54.8  saying  they  would  turn  on  the 
radio,  as  opposed  to  15.4  for  TV. 

Eventually  the  technicians  (who 
provided  the  transistor  and,  thus,  the 
really  portable  portable)  will  give 
Mr.  Culligan  a  new  audience  count. 
There  are  gadgets  coming  along  that 
will  be  able  to  sit  by  the  road  and 
tell,  not  only  how  many  of  the  pass- 
ing cars  are  tuned  in,  but  to  what 
station;  and  another,  which  can  un- 
fortunately tell  only  the  number 
playing  and  not  the  programs,  will 
be  able  to  scan  a  wide  area  like  a 
crowded  beach. 

In  his  office  today  there  is  a  little 
gray  box  he  is  especially  fond  of, 
since  it  relates  to  one  of  his  prirj" 


ciples  of  programing.  There  is  an- 
other like  it  in  every  NBC  station, 
and  they  are  called  the  Hot  Line. 
W  hen  a  button  is  pushed  in  Radio 
Central  in  New  York,  a  sub-audible 
tone  is  sent  over  the  air  which  acti- 
vates a  buzzer  and  a  red  light,  a 
warning  to  prepare  for  a  news  flash. 
What  it  means,  in  effect,  is  that  any 
NBC  reporter  who  can  get  to  a 
phone  booth  can  be  on  the  air  over 
the  whole  network  in  two  minutes 

Radio  is  still  the  natural  medium, 
Mr.  Culligan  believes,  for  the  "hard" 
news— stories  as  they  break,  the  lat- 
est and  purest  information,  un 
adorned.  Television  has  pre-empted 
commentary,  or  at  least  that  much 
of  it  that  still  is  not  done  best  in 
print;  but  in  speed  and  adaptability 
it  still  lags  behind  radio.  After  the 
President's  speech  on  desegregation, 
television  could  do  nothing  but  re 
port  that  he  had  made  it;  radio  Avent 
immediately  to  Little  Rock  for  Gov- 
ernor Faubus'  reaction. 

Radio,  in  other  words,  has  restored 
the  Scoop.   It  puts  a  premium  or 
split-second  margins  that  no  longeS 
matter  much  to  a  newspaper,  anci 
when  they  work,  they  can  have  spec 
tacular  results.  When  Colonel  Abel 
the  accused  Soviet  spy,  was  indictee 
by  a  Grand  Jury,  NBC  had  a  re 
porter  in  the  courtroom  and  anothe 
outside  in  a  phone  booth.  Forty  se( 
onds  after  the  judge  handed  dowi 
the  indictment,  while  the  newspape 
reporters  were  still  putting  on  thei 
coats,  NBC  was  on  the  air. 

This  is  by  no  means  all  of  Mi 
Culligan's  argument,  but  it  shoul 
give  you  the  idea.  He  also  believe 
that  the  new  radio  audience  is 
more  discriminating  one,  and  he 
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klread)  offering  more  and  more 
taried— and  what  used  to  be  called 
more  "difficult"— fare  along  with 
lews  and  music.  He  thinks  he  has 
ound  the  Formula  that  his  competi- 
fcrs  are  still  fumbling  lor  and  that 
le  xv- ill  be  able  to  hold  the  lead. 
There  are  going  to  be  many,  many 
i.'ore  radio  stations  in  the  next  few 
Ifears  to  come;  those  that  the  trade 
balls  "jukebox  stations"  will  tend  to 
trown  out'  another  out,  and  leave 
bpace  for  something  better. 

"Somewhere   among   them  there 
w  i\\  be  room  for  a  few  Tiffanys,  and 
hat."  says  Joe  Culligan,  "is  where 
we  come  in." 


BEN  SHAHN 

IT  IS  nearly  ten  years  since 
H  Harper's  published  "The  Blast  in 
Centralia  No.  5"  by  John  Bartlow 
Martin  with  illustrations  by  Ben 
Shahn.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Shahn's  work  had  appeared  in  Har- 
per's and  it  appeared  in  profusion. 
When  the  editors  asked  him  if  he 
woidd  like  to  illustrate  the  article 
10  stipulations  were  given.  "Here's 
the  piece,"  one  of  them  said  to  him. 
"If  you  like  it  we  hope  you  will 
illustrate  it.  We  have  just  so  much 
to  spend  on  illustrations  and  if  you 
decide  you  want  to  do  one  drawing 
only  that's  all  right  with  us.  We 
leave  it  to  you." 

Several  days  later  Mr.  Shahn  called 
the  editor  at  home  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. "I  think  this  is  wonderful,"  he 
said.  "I'll  be  in  next  Thursday  with 
some  drawings." 

He  arrived  on  Thursday  with 
sixty-four  drawings.  "If  you  can't 
find  what  you  want  here,"  he  said, 
"I  have  thirty-five  more  at  home.  I 
got  started  and  I  couldn't  stop." 

He  didn't,  in  fact,  stop  for  a  year 
or  more.  Out  of  the  drawings  for 
"Centralia"  came  not  only  a  close 
friendship  (and  future  collaboration) 
with  its  author,  but  a  number  of 
paintings. 

A  vear  or  so  later  much  the  same 
thing  happened  again.  This  time  it 
wa>  a  Martin  report  on  a  tenement 
fire  in  Chicago.  The  article  was 
called  "The  Hickman  Murder 
Case."  Again  there  was  a  raft  of 
drawings,  and  distilled  from  them  a 
painting  called  "Allegory." 

II  you  are  interested  in  Ben 
Shahn  or  interested  in  how  the  seed 
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on  a  British  Railways  train 
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For  those  who  like  both  comfort  and 
savings,  railway  is  the  way  to  go 
about  Britain — and  a  Thrift  Coupon 
is  the  thing  to  buy.  Up  to  1,000  miles 
of  rail  travel  in  Britain  and  Ireland — 
only  $21  (2nd  class),  $31.50  (1st 
class).  Good  for  berths  and  reserva- 


tions and  all  Irish  cross-channel  and 
MacBraynes  Scottish  steamer  services. 
Valid  for  six  months.  Additional 
mileage  available  at  commensurate 
savings.  See  your  travel  agent  before 
you  leave.    NOT  SOLD  OVERSEAS. 


BRITISH  RAILWAYS 

OFFICES  IN  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  TORONTO  '^T^^^ttj 


Want  "planning"  literature?  Write  British  Railways,  Dept.  F-'2  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


•THE  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE  ROUTE" 


For  fascinating  sea  voyages  to  exotic 
lands  .  .  .  sail  under  the  Dutch  flag  between 
South  America  and  South  Africa,  Mauritius, 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and  Japan. 

Three  splendid  passenger  liners  of  14,280  gross 
tons,  each  accommodating  104  voyagers  in  First 
Class,  provide  spacious  decks,  social  salons,  swim- 
ming pool.  An  expert  Dutch  supervisory  staff  as- 
sures flawless  service,  efficient  ship  operation, 
traditional  Dutch  cleanliness.  Dutch  chefs  main- 
tain a  matchless  cuisine. 

Also  fortnightly  sailings  to  existing  Bali  from  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  by  two  luxury  passenger  liners. 
ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 

ROYAL  INTEROCEAN  LINES 


NEW  YORK:  Holland-America  Line,- 


General  Passenger  Agents,  29  Broadway 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  Transpacific  Transportation  Co  , 
Pacific  Coast  Passenger  Agents,  351  California  St. 
HONOLULU:  Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bishop  and  Merchant  Sts. 


Whether  you  are  changing  your  address  for  a  few  months 
or  permanently,  you  will  want  to  receive  every  issue  of 
Harper's  promptly.  When  advising  us  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress plea.se  indicate  both  the  old  and  new  address.  Please 
allow  six  weeks  for  effecting  this  change. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 
49  East  33d  St.  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


FOR  MORE  VACATION  FUN 

nl  GIMLET 

29  YRS.  TRAVEL-WISE  TRAVELERS  GUIDE 

Where  and  How  to  Go.    What  to  See.    The  Costs. 

CANADA  thru  FLORIDA,  and  Enroute.  Nassau, 
Cuba,  West  Indies.  Includes  N.Y.C.  228  PAGES 
illus  Price  S1.00  postpaid.  Address  The  Gimlet, 
Dept.  17-H,'745— 5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  22. 

Typical  Hotels  Recommended  &  Described 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

HOTEL  FL0RIDAN, 
Tampa's  NEWEST  and 
LARGEST  HOTEL. 

Located  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Tampa. 
400  rooms,  each  with 
private  bath.  COM- 
PLETELY AIR  CONDI- 
TIONED, including 
lobby,  dining  rooms, 
cocktail  lounge,  and 
meeting  rooms.  You 
will  enjoy  every 
courtesy  and  conven- 
ience in  this  modern 
hotel  that  features 
gracious  Service  and 
Real  Hospitality,  offer- 
ing 19  FLOORS  of 
solid  comfort.  De- 
licious food  served  in 
the  Delightful  atmos- 
phere of  the  Crystal 
Dining  Room,  one  of 
Florida's  most  beauti- 
ful places  to  dine. 
Free  orange  juice 
every  morning.  Con- 
necting garage.  James 
B.  Pickard,  Manager. 


Nassau.  Bahamas 

Cable  Beach  Manor,  on 
beautiful  Cable  Beach. 
Nassau's  exclusive  resi- 
dential area.  Incom- 
parable luxury.  Fully 
furnished  apartments 
available  and  equipped 
for  leisure.  One — or  two 
room  suites.  Weekly  or 
long-term  lease.  You 
will  enjoy  the  incred- 
ible splendor  of  Nassau 
at  Cable  Bearh  Manor. 
Private  Beach  —  Maid 
service — telephones.  For 
particulars  write  Gros- 
ham.  Ltd  .  P  f>  Box 
1046.  Nassau.  Bahamas. 

Nassau.  Bahamas 

Victoria  Court  Apart- 
ments, on  Victoria  Ave- 
nue. Nassau's  lovely 
strikingly  attractive 
apartment — a  tribute  to 
Georgian  architecture, 
designed  by  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Soldwcdel  for  Sir 
Victor  Sassoon.  BT. 
G.B.E..  provides  all  the 
conveniences  and  charm 
so  firmly  identified  with 
gracious  living.  Luxury 
accommodations  for 
visitors  and  residents. 
Fully  equipped  one.  two 
and  three  Bedroom 
apartments.  Weekly  or 
on  long-term  lease.  In- 
cludes Beach  facilities 
at  Cable  Beach— Maid 
service.  For  information 
address  Grosham.  Ltd.. 
P.O.  Box  iftlfi.  Nassau. 
Bahamas. 


VIEWS  UNLIMITED!  Towering  high  above  ex- 
clusive Beekman  Hill,  our  rooms  command 
superb  views  of  the  East  River,  U.N.  and  the 
New  York  skyline.  Your  dollar  still  buys  a  lot 
of  good  living  here.  Singles  from  $7.00 


WHICH  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE 
or  CAMP 

is  best  for 
YOUR  son  or  daughter? 

I  can  help  you  decide.  Over  thirty 
years  in  school  work  and  guidance 
counseling.  $5.00  for  your  first  in- 
quiry; no  charges  thereafter. 

MRS.  LEWIS  D.  BEMENT 

Deerfleld,  Massachusetts 


THE  OLDEST  WRITERS'  SERVICE 

Literary  Agent,  established  37  years.  Manuscripts 
criticized,  revised,  typed,  marketed.  Special  attention  to 
Book  manuscripts,  Poetry.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Agnes  M.  Reeve, 
Dept.  B,  Franklin,  0. 


ATHEIST  BOOKS 

3 2 -page  catalogue  free. 
Tbi  th  Seeker  Co.      38  Park  Row.  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

—AT  L0WE8T  PRICES! 

You  name  It — we  And  It  I  Fast  service.  No  obligation. 
Send  us  your  wants  1 

INTERNATIONAL  BOOKFINDERS 
Box  3003-H,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 


AFTER 

of  a  work  of  art  is  planted  and 
grows,  I  recommend  that  you  look 
at  a  book  that  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Harvard  University 
Press  called  The  Shape  of  Content. 
Last  year  Mr.  Shahn  was  invited  to 
be  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  [sic]  at  Harvard,  and 
this  volume  contains  the  six  lectures 
he  gave  while  reposing  in  that  august 
chair;  it  is  illustrated  with  35  of  his 
drawings  and  paintings.  The  frontis- 
piece is  a  color  plate  of  "Allegory" 
(which  he  describes  as  "...  a  huge 
Chimera-like  beast,  its  body  arched 
across  the  figures  of  four  recumbent 
children"),  and  the  second  lecture, 
"The  Biography  of  a  Painting,"  is 
his  account  of  how  this  picture  grew 
out  of  the  illustrations  for  Harpefs. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
more  to  its  origins  than  that.  When 
the  painting  first  appeared  in  1948, 
Henry  McBride,  who  was  then  the 
art  critic  for  the  New  York  Sun,  blew 
a  gasket.  In  the  painting  he  found 
Communist  symbolism  and  said  that 
Shahn  should  be  deported  to  Mos- 
cow along  with  the  Red  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Shahn  was  disconcerted 
by  this  attack  from  a  man  he  con- 
sidered a  friend.  He  decided  that  if 
a  critic  as  intelligent  as  McBride 
could  so  misinterpret  his  intention, 
he  had  better  examine  for  himself 
what  lay  behind  the  picture.  In 
"The  Biography  of  a  Painting"  lie 
traces  his  horror  of  fire  to  two 
family  disasters.  As  a  small  child  in 
Russia  he  had  witnessed  the  burning 
of  the  village  in  which  his  grand- 
father lived. 

"I  remember  the  excitement,"  he 
writes,  "the  flames  breaking  out 
everywhere,  the  lines  of  men  passing 
buckets  to  and  from  the  river  which 
ran  through  the  town,  the  mad 
woman  who  had  escaped  from  some- 
one's house  during  the  confusion, 
and  whose  face  I  saw,  dead-white  in 
all  the  reflected  color."  Later  his 
father  in  the  process  of  rescuing 
Shahn  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
from  a  burning  house  was  scarred 
on  hands  and  face.  "Our  house," 
he  writes,  "and  all  our  belongings 
were  consumed  and  my  parents 
stricken  beyond  their  power  to  re- 
cover." 

But  the  evolution  of  the  picture, 
as  Shahn  traces  it,  is  the  struggle  be- 
tween a  humanist  and  the  doctrines 
of  Clive  Bell,  a  critic  whose  book  Art 
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.  .  .  Shahn  delivers  a  drawing  .  .  . 


published  in  1914  changed  the  atti- 
tudes of  a  whole  generation  of 
painters  and  critics.  Bell  declared 
that  "The  representative  element  in 
a  work  of  art  may  or  may  not  be 
harmful,  but  it  is  always  irrelevant." 
To  Shahn  human  experience  cannot 
be  divorced  from  aesthetic  experi- 
ence nor  personal  emotion  from 
plastic  creation.  To  the  purists  this 
is  ^till  heresy.  Just  a  few  months  ago 
a  critic  whose  heart  belongs  to  the 
non-objectivists  said  to  me: 

"Ben  is  a  wonderful  illustrator, 
but  he  is  not  a  painter." 

Nonsense. 

This  seems  to  be  Ben  Shahn 
month  in  the  publishing  business. 
Not  only  has  Harvard  published  him 
(and  Harper's  publishes  him  on  its 
cover  this  month  and  in  the  illustra- 
tions for  "The  Voyage  of  the  Lucky 
Dragon")  but  George  Braziller  has 
brought  out  an  extremely  hand- 
some, beautifully  printed  volume  of 
Shahn's  graphic  work  with  an  intro- 
ductory text  by  James  Thrall  Soby. 
It  costs  S10  and  eight  of. its  hundred 
plates  are  in  color. 

As  one  turns  the  pages  of  this 
book  slowly  one  keeps  seeing  other 
artists.  Not  artists  from  whom  Shahn 
has  copied  but  young  artists  on 
whose  work  he  has  stamped  his  im- 
print almost  indelibly.  Shahn's  is  an 
extremely  personal  style,  a  hand- 
writing that  is  immediately  recog- 
nizable, but  it  is  a  very  powerful, 
very  descriptive  and  telling  one,  and 
there  are  a  great  manv  young  artists 
who  have  been  captivated  by  it  and 
who  would  probably  give  their  eye- 
teeth  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Shahn  is  superficially  easy  to  imi- 
tate, but  he  can't  be  captured.  The 
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onl\  ai  ( ists  who  can  be  captured,  in 
that  sense,  are  those  who  know  what 
the)  are  going  to  do  next  and  can  be 
counted  on  to  do  it.  Shahn  seems  to 
approach  each  new  problem  not  in 
the  terms  of  his  own  style  but  in  the 
terms  that  the  problem  demands.  His 
Intelligence  guides  his  hand  and  he 
Rejects  mere  facility  as  dangerous; 
the  economy  of  his  line  and  state- 
ment is  the  reward  of  endless  study, 
endless  observation,  and  an  always 
personal  point  of  view.  His  percep- 
tion always  relates  the  object  he 
looks  at  to  the  world  in  which  it 
exists,,  and  sentiment  does  not 
frighten  him.  His  line  can,  and  often 
does,  draw  blood  but  it  can  also 
draw  tears.  He  is  fiercely  disrespect- 
ful of  the  pompous,  the  phony,  and 
"the  unjust,  but  he  is  moved  to  ten- 
derness (not  sentimentality)  by  the 
simplest  human  situations.  Symbol- 
ism (as  in  the  "Allegory")  is  extreme- 
ly important  to  him,  but  his  symbols 
evolve  from  the  abstract  to  the  uni- 
versally understood  and  not,  as  in 
Picasso,  from  reality  to  abstraction. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  complimented 
him  on  how  well-written  his  lectures 
are.  "I  hate  it,"  he  said.  I  asked  him 
why;  was  he  displeased  with  them? 

"No,  not  that,"  he  said,  "I  hate 
the  process  of  writing.  I  really 
sweat." 

He  sweats  over  his  drawings  too, 
but  to  him  it's  more  honest  sweat. 
'Finally  last  night  at  nine  I  had  to 
quit  working  on  the  Lucky  Dragon," 
he  said.  "I'd  like  to  go  on  working 
on  it  for  a  year." 

The  chances  are,  of  course,  that 
he  will. 

HOW  PIED 
IS    THE  PIPER? 

RATS,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Morrill  of  Waterbury 
Center,  Vermont,  are  spooky.  By 
spooky  he  means  that  they  are  easily 
spooked.  A  spooked  rat,  it  seems,  is  a 
rat  scared  out  of  his  habitation  if 
not  his  skin.  Where  he  goes,  I  can't 
quite  make  out;  maybe  he  goes  to 
the  neighbor's  house  or  barn.  Any- 
way, he  goes. 

Mr.  Morrill  has  made  something 
of  a  career  of  spooking  rats  as  I  have 
learned    from   a    ten-inch,  78-rpm 


phonograph  record  called  "Echoes  of 
the  Pied  Pipers  of  Hamlin."  I  was 
presented  with  this  record  by  a 
young  man  named  Stuart  Jackson 
who  had  bought  it  for  me  in  the 
town  of  Peacham,  Vermont,  where 
the  local  citizens  use  it  to  keep  their 
cellars  and  barns  clear  of  rodents.  (It 
works  on  squirrels  too,  apparently.) 

Let  me  be  specific.  One  side  of  the 
record  is  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
Morrill  explaining  how  one  day  a 
rat  in  his  pigsty  got  caught  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  a  tin  can  and,  in  his 
words,  "squealed  it  out."  He  discov- 
ered the  next  day  that  the  other  rats, 
and  there  had  been  plenty  of  them, 
had  all  cleared  out.  One  of  his  neigh- 
bors, an  old  man,  told  him  then  that 
"rats  are  spooky."  Not  long  after  this 
a  rat  in  his  stable  "caught  his  head 
on  a  nail  while  trying  to  get  under 
the  grain  box  cover"  and  he,  too, 
"squealed  it  out."  To  make  a  not 
very  long  story  still  shorter,  Mr.  Mor- 
rill decided  to  "get  a  recording  on 
one  in  trouble"— which  he  did  with 
the  co-operation  of  radio  station 
WDEV  of  Waterbury,  Vermont.  The 
result  is  the  record.  As  Mr.  Morrill 
says,  "rats  are  too  spooky  to  live 
while  one  has  got  into  his  last 
trouble." 

The  other  side  of  the  record  (you 
might  call  it  the  operative  side)  is  a 
rat  squealing  it  out  in  his  last 
trouble.  I  haven't  yet  tried  it  on  the 
rats,  if  any,  in  my  house,  but  I  can 
guarantee  that  it  will  drive  your 
friends  away.  Our  beagle,  who  is 
terribly  blase  about  our  record  col- 
lection, came  running  down  stairs 
when  I  first  tried  Mr.  Morrill's  rec- 
ord, and  sat  in  front  of  the  loud- 
speaker cocking  his  head  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  fascinated.  It  was 
an  animal  sound  to  him  all  right. 
Beagles,  I  guess,  are  not  spooky. 

In  any  case,  in  the  sheet  ol  in- 
structions that  accompanies  the  rec- 
ord, Mr.  Morrill  says:  "I  have  one 
blanket  affidavit  signed  by  twenty- 
three  families,  the  complete  popula- 
tion of  the  town  of  Cadys  Falls,  Ver- 
mont, for  successfully  spooking  the 
rats  away  from  the  whole  commun- 
ity." Mr.  Morrill's  address,  in  case 
you  are  interested,  is  still  Waterbury 
Center. 

—Mr.  Harper 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

of  a 


YOGI 


by 

PARAMHANSA 
YOGANANDA 

A  Spiritual 
Classic 


"These  pages  reveal,  with  incomparable 
strength  and  clarity,  a  fascinating  life,  a 
personality  of  unheard-of  greatness.  The 
author  undertakes  the  unique  task  of 
instructing  the  Western  reader  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  yoga,  setting  the  exam- 
ple in  his  own  life  ...  in  these  pages  is 
undeniable  proof  that  only  the  mental  and 
spiritual  striving  of  man  has  lasting  value, 
and  that  he  can  conquer  all  material 
obstacles  by  inward  strength  . . .  We  must 
credit  this  important  Autobiography  with 
the  power  to  bring  about  a  spiritual  revo- 
lution." SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEINISCHE  TAGESPOST, 

daily  newspaper  oj  Germany. 

SELF-REALIZATION  FELLOWSHIP  . 


(Dept.  AHM-1 )  Los  Angeles  65,  Calif 


Are  you  a 

UNITARIAN 

without  knowing  it? 

Do  you  feel  religion  should  free  each 
man  to  think  through  his  beliefs  for 
himselP 


Do  you  believe  man's  understanding 
of  truth  is  continually  expanded 
through  reason  as  experience  accu- 
mulates? 

Do  you  believe  men  are  capable  of 
ethical  living  without  the  stimulus  of 
eternal  judgment? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  brotherhood  in  all  social 
relations? 

If  so,  then  you  are  professing 
UNITARIAN  beliefs 

MAIt  THIS  COUPON  WITH  10(f  TO 

UNITARIAN  LAYMEN'S  LEAGUE, 
isept.  H2A,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

Please  send  booklets  on  Unitarian 
beliefs. 

NAME  _  


ADDRESS. 
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Bernard  Banieh,  Texas,  and 


EXCEPT  for  Helen  Keller,  Bernard 
Baruch  has  probably  been  in  the  news 
longer  than  any  other  living  American.  Many 
a  newspaper  reader  who  no  longer  has  the 
faintest  pretensions  to  youth  cannot  remember  a 
time  when  some  plan  or  program  stamped  with 
Baruch's  name  Avas  not  under  discussion,  or  when 
the  front  pages  were  not  adorned  with  his  hand- 
some silvery  face,  masked  by  an  unchanging 
enigmatic  smile  and  in  later  years  bedecked  with 
a  hearing  aid  as  elegant  as  a  monocle. 

Baruch  is  now  eighty-seven  years  old;  it  has 
been  about  sixty  years  since  he  began  to  attract 
attention  as  the  Boy  Wonder  of  Wall  Street,  and 
forty  years  since  he  became  a  national  political 
figure.  Unfortunately,  anyone  who  has  been  so 
long  in  the  public  eye  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
something  of  a  bore;  he  runs  the  risk  of  ceasing 
to  be  a  man  and  becoming  an  institution— some- 
where between  the  DAR  and  the  public  library, 
worthy  and  honorable  and  of  service,  no  doubt, 
but  hardly  sharing  that  common  humanity  which 
is  so  notable  an  attribute  of  those  of  us  who  have 
succeeded  in  avoiding  his  riches,  fame,  and 
power. 

BEHIND    THE  SMILE 

SO  IT  is  interesting  to  have  two  books,  one 
by  Baruch  and  the  other  about  him,  that  make 
us  realize  at  least  that  he  has  not  spent  all  his 
life  uttering  wise  sayings  and  posing  for  photog- 
raphers on  a  park  bench.  Neither  Baruch:  My 
Own  Story  (Holt,  $5)  nor  Margaret  L.  Coit's 
Mr.  Baruch  (Houghton  Mifflin,  $7.50)  gets  very 
far  behind  the  famous  smile,  but  between  them 
they  provide  an  abundance  of  fascinating  ma- 
terial about  an  extraordinary  career. 

The  two  books  are  hardly  in  competition  with 
each  other.  The  autobiography  deals  only  with 
Baruch's  boyhood  in  South  Carolina,  his  youth 
in  Xew  York  City,  and  his  career  as  a  speculator 
on  Wall  Street  before  the  first  world  war.  Miss 
Coit  covers  the  same  ground  of  course,  but  it 
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PAUL  PICKREL 


Some  Lesser  Subjects 

takes  up  less  than  a  quarter  of  her  account;  her 
real  interest  lies  in  Baruch's  career  as  a  public 
servant,  which  Baruch  himself  does  not  treat. 

For  the  period  it  deals  with  the  autobiogra'phy 
is  a  little  the  better  of  the  two  books.  They  tell 
just  about  the  same  stories,  but  the  stories  are 
often  slightly  clearer  and  sharper  in  Baruch's 
recounting  than  in  his  biographer's.  There  are 
also  slight  differences  of  emphasis:  Miss  Coit,  for 
instance,  tends  to  stress  the  importance  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Baruch's  career  rather  more  than 
he  does  himself.  She  suggests  that  J.  P.  Morgan 
refused  to  do  business  with  him  in  part  because 
he  was  a  Jew,  whereas  Baruch  says  that  Morgan 
declined  simply  because  he  (Baruch)  used  the 
word  "gamble"  when  he  presented  his  proposal 
and  Morgan  ended  the  interview  with  the  re- 
mark, "I  never  gamble." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  anti-Semitism  has 
played  a  minor  part  in  Baruch's  life;  indirectly 
it  has  been  extremely  important.  As  an  under- 
graduate at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
he  was  banned  from  fraternities  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  a  Jew,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  kind  of  scholar  and  athlete  and  "all 
around  man"  usually  regarded  as  the  best  fra- 
ternity material.  This  rankled,  and  he  was  first 
drawn  to  Woodrow  Wilson  when  Wilson,  as 
president  of  Piinceton,  fought  to  de-emphasize 
Princeton's  equivalent  of  fraternities,  the  eating 
clubs;  and  Baruch's  admiration  for  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Miss  Coit  argues  convincingly,  has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  his  public  career. 

The  autobiography  is  primarily  an  account  of 
how  Baruch  made  his  money,  a  subject  to  which 
the  world  will  never  be  indifferent.  He  gives  the 
rules  that  have  guided  his  operations  and  relates 
both  failures  and  successes  (the  latter  the  more 
numerous).  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  his 
observations,  in  the  light  of  his  career  as  a  whole, 
is  his  repeated  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of 
devoting  one's  full  time  to  speculation  in  order 
to  make  money  at  it.  Though  he  has  engaged  in 
a  wide  variety  of  projects  both  financial  and 
political,  he  deeply  distrusts  versatility,  and  his 
advice'  for  success  in  any  (continued  on  p.  S6) 


There's  a  book  here  for  almost  everyone... 


This  Christmas,  booksellers  across  the  nation  are  featuring  displays  of  fine  books 
from  two  of  America's  leading  publishers,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  and 
DoubJeday.  You'll  find  books  on  this  list  and  at  your  bookseller's  that  will  suit 
every  taste,  flatter  anyone  who  receives  them,  and  make  it  easy  for  you  to  take  care 
of  your  gift  requirements.  It's  one-stop  shopping  at  your  bookstore  —  and  you'll 
spend  less  than  you  expected. 


BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDENS  FLOWER  AR- 
RANGING BOOK.  New!  Step-by-step  tech- 
niques, accessories,  basic  styles  (Traditional, 
Oriental,  Modern)  to  help  you  design  and 
make  stunning  floral  arrangements.  With 
300  striking  pictures,  over  half  in  full  color. 

$2.9§; 
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BELOW  THE  SALT.  By  Thomas  B.  Costain. 
Superb  story  of  men  and  women  of  Magna 
Charta  England  with  a  strong  tie  to  the 
present  and  of  a  20th-century  American 
with  a  strange  tie  to  the  past.  $3.95 

THE  SOUND  OF  THUNDER.  By  Taylor  Cald- 
well. In  the  grand  Caldwell  tradition  —  a 
three-generation  family  chronicle  about  the 
men  and  women,  fools  and  geniuses,  of  a 
rich  chain-store  empire.  $3.9? 

RALLY  ROUND  THE  FLAG,  BOYS!  By  Max 

Shulman.  The  year's  funniest  book,  about 
a  typical  suburban  town  and  what  happens 
when  the  Army  moves  in  with  a  guided- 
missile  base.  More  laughs  than  ever  from 
the  author  of  Barefoot  Boy  with  Cheek. 

$3.50 
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BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDENS  GARDEN  BOOK. 

Everybody  has  a  "green  thumb"  with  this 
complete  guide.  Over  1000  step-by-step 
drawings  and  photographs,  many  in  full 
color,  tab-indexed,  handy  ring  binder,  480 
pages.  $3.95 

JOHN  KIERAN'S  TREASURY  OF  GREAT  NA- 
TURE WRITING.  Over  60  stories  and  articles 
by  the  world's  best  nature  writers.  704  pages 
of  enjoyment  for  all  nature  lovers.  $4.95 


DREAMERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DREAM.  By 

Stewart  H.  Holbrook.  The  visionaries,  the 
fanatics,  the  idealists  —  suffragettes,  prison 
reformers,  labor  organizers  —  who  tried  to 
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activity  is  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  In  general, 
he  makes  the  speculation  on  the  stock  market 
sound  extremely  simple  in  theory  and  extremely 
difficult  in  practice.  He  advises  the  investor,  for 
instance,  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  engineering  staff  of  a  company  he  plans  to 
invest  in— a  consideration  quite  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  most  small  investors  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  capabilities  of  Baruch 
when  he  started  out,  before  he  built  up  a  staff 
of  observers  and  researchers. 


PUBLIC  FIGURE 

MISS  COIT  is  free  to  deal  with  aspects  of 
Baruch's  career  that  he  does  not  touch— his  really 
amazing  generosity,  for  instance.  He  may  some- 
times have  been  generous  where  it  did  his  career 
no  harm— as  in  cementing  his  friendship  with 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  with  financial  advice  and 
possibly  assistance— and  his  large  contributions 
to  the  Democratic  party  (and  sometimes  to  Re- 
publicans he  admired)  have  certainly  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  his  celebrated  friendships  with  the 
mighty,  but  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  discreetly 
easing  the  financial  problems  of  the  proud  and 
incredibly  long-lived  Georges  Clemenceau,  whom 
he  met  and  admired  at  the  Versailles  Conference. 
When  the  first  world  war  ended,  Baruch  learned 
that  the  pay  of  the  girls  who  worked  in  his  War 
Industries  Board  had  been  suddenly  stopped, 
and  many  did  not  have  money  to  go  home  on. 
Washington  was  not  just  then  a  very  healthy 
place  for  stranded  girls,  and  Baruch  let  it  be 
known  that  he  would  pay  any  girl's  fare  who 
needed  the  help.  It  cost  him  $45,000  and  was  not 
generally  known  for  a  good  many  years.  Vir- 
tually all  the  expenses  of  his  public  career  have 
been  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  Herbert 
Hoover  once  said  that  Baruch  was  one  of  the  few 
men  in  America  who  would  give  the  Red  Cross 
a  million  dollars  anonymously.  In  1939  he  had 
a  scheme  for  Jewish  resettlement  in  Africa  which 
he  proposed  to  start  off  with  a  gift  of  five  million. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  Baruch  is  right  when  he  says 
that  he  is  no  longer  very  rich,  though  it  is  un- 
likely that  he  is  very  poor.  As  Bernard  Shaw 
once  said  of  his  wife,  "I  don't  know  exactly  how 
much  money  she  has,  but  from  the  way  she  lives 
it  must  be  considerable." 

With  many  of  the  details  of  Baruch's  public 
career  it  is  possible  to  quarrel,  but  for  its  general 
direction  there  can  be  little  except  praise.  As 
nearly  as  a  layman  can  judge,  he  has  had  a 
remarkable  grasp  of  the  American  economy  as  a 
whole;  he  has  been  generous  with  both  his  time 
and  his  money  in  attempts  to  strengthen  its  weak 
spots  (his  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  the 
farmer's  lot  is  largely  unknown  or  forgotten  and 
certainly  out  of  character  with  the  image  of  the 
Wall  Street  speculator);  he  has  fought  in  season 


and  out  for  permanent  economic  planning  for 
war;  and  he  has  seen  ahead  to  the  time  when 
the  American  economy  would  have  to  be  part 
of  a  world  economy  in  a  sense  that  was  once 
unnecessary. 

Doubtless  Baruch  has  an  ego  of  impressive 
proportions,  and  doubtless  he  has  used  his  genius 
for  public  relations  to  keep  himself  in  the  lime- 
light. But  nothing  bores  the  American  public 
more  than  economics  except  in  times  of  crisis, 
and  if  Baruch  has  used  his  personality  to  keep 
before  the  public  large  economic  issues  he  has 
performed  a  service  by  no  means  negligible. 

Mr.  Baruch  is  written  on  a  large  scale.  Miss 
Coit  does  a  good  deal  of  filling  in  of  the  back- 
ground, perhaps  more  than  some  will  think 
necessary.  Her  style  is  best  when  she  keeps 
her  eye  on  the  object;  sometimes  it  is  marred  by 
a  slight  imprecision— the  misuse  of  a  preposition, 
or  a  slight  inaccuracy  of  name.  She  speaks,  for 
example,  of  Baruch's  admiration  for  (and  cam- 
paign contribution  to)  "George  Norris  of  Penn- 
sylvania," but  if  that  is  the  George  Norris  it 
seems  to  be,  the  more  conventional  way  of  spell- 
ing the  name  of  his  state  is  Nebraska.  Samuel 
Lubell  is  consistently  referred  to  as  Sam  Lubell, 
and  so  indexed.  The  style  at  its  worst  appears  in 
the  account  of  the  first  political  convention 
Baruch  attended,  in  1912:  "Never  before  had  he 
encountered  that  particular  combination  of 
mirth  arid  tomfoolery,  of  side-show  carnival  and 
General  Edwin  Booth's  entry  into  Heaven,  by 
which  the  people  in  their  wisdom  make  their 
choice  for  the  republic's  highest  office."  The 
irony  at  the  expense  of  the  people's  wisdom  is  a 
little  too  easy,  the  literary  allusion  to  Vachel 
Lindsay's  poem  is  not  very  appropriate,  and  the 
poem  is  about  the  entry  into  Heaven  of  the  great 
Salvation  Army  leader  General  William  Booth 
and  not  the  famous  actor  Edwin  Booth  (though 
we  may  hope  he  got  there  too;  he  had  a  sad  life 
as  the  brother  of  Lincoln's  assassin). 

But  it  is  unfair  to  dwell  on  the  worst  sentence 
in  Miss  Coit's  700  big  pages.  She  has  obviously 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  book,  and  she 
has  had  access  to  Baruch's  papers,  though  a  care- 
fully phrased  prefatory  note  suggests  that  he  is 
not  enchanted  with  the  result.  The  book  tells  a 
complex  story  on  the  whole  well. 

Miss  Coit's  final  judgment  of  her  subject  comes 
as  something  of  a  surprise,  for  it  is  far  more 
unfavorable  than  the  preceding  account  has  led 
the  reader  to  expect.  She  suddenly  presents  a 
picture  of  a  man  who  has  declined  responsibility 
because  he  was  afraid  of  failure: 

"Here,  then,  was  the  tragedy,"  she  writes. 
"Baruch,  unwilling  to  face  defeat— Baruch,  who 
has  always  had  to  win— has  taken  refuge  behind 
his  legend." 

But  the  tragedy  arrives  too  late  in  the  last 
act;  nothing— or  at  any  rate  very  little— has  pre- 
pared us  for  it.  It  is  true  that  Baruch  has  declined 
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some  public  appointments,  some- 
times because  he  thought  that  insuffi- 
cient power  went  with  the  appoint- 
ment to  permit  success,  sometimes 
because  he  knew  that  being  a  Jew 
or  having  a  Wall  Street  career  be- 
hind him  made  him  unsuitable, 
sometimes  for  other  reasons.  He  has 
also  accepted  certain  appointments— 
not  many  men  in  their  middle 
seventies  would  have  or  could  have 
undertaken  to  shape  a  plan  for 
world-wide  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  worked  to  put  it  through  as  he 
did,  and  he  must  have  known  that 
the  chances  that  it  would  be  adopted 
were  slight. 

The  reader  of  these  two  books  is 
likely  to  conclude  that  the  chief  de- 
fect of  Baruch's  character,  and  it  is 
not  perhaps  a  very  serious  one,  is 
that  he  is  a  man  who  likes  to  be  in 
on  things  a  little  too  much,  that  he 
has  been  less  afraid  of  failure  than 
of  being  left  out.  His  family's  mov- 
ing from  a  little  town  in  South  Caro- 
lina to  New  York  City  when  he  was 
ten  years  old  may  well  have  been 
crucial  in  his  development.  Until 
the  time  of  the  move  he  had  never 
thought  that  there  was  any  penalty 
attached  to  being  a  Jew  (in  the  Re- 
construction South  there  were  other 
and  more  obvious  minorities  to  serve 
as  scapegoats);  in  New  York  he 
heard  for  the  first  time  terms  of 
opprobrium  applied  to  himself,  and 
he  was  never  again  quite  at  home  in 
society.  In  college  he  was  successful 
but  he  did  not  make  a  fraternity; 
he  married  into  an  established  New 
York  family  (Presbyterian),  but  his 
daughters  were  not  admitted  to  their 
mother's  old  school;  on  Wall  Street 
Morgan  turned  him  down  and  he 
became  a  lone  wolf;  though  a  friend 
of  many  of  the  famous  and  gifted 
people  of  his  time,  he  perhaps  never 
moved  in  the  most  exclusive  society. 
If  he  has  sometimes  been  a  little  slow 
in  making  his  commitments  and 
looked  a  little  too  hard  for  a  sure 
thing,  it  is  probably  less  that  he  has 
been  afraid  that  Baruch  will  fail 
than  that  the  show  might  go  on 
without  him. 

Yet  his  position  slightly  outside 
things  may  well  have  been  the  source 
of  much  of  Baruch's  usefulness.  As 
a  brilliant  speculator  he  had  a  view 
of  the  economy  such  as  a  man  on  the 
inside  of  a  corporation  usually  would 
not  have;  as  a  man  who  knew  he 
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could  never  be  President  he  could 
see  things  that  the  candidates  could 
not.  In  spite  of  Miss  Coit's  final 
unfavorable  judgment,  her  book  will 
probably  convince  most  readers  that 
Baruch's  career  has  been  both  more 
interesting  and  more  useful  than 
they  had  supposed.  (Current  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  selection.) 

SOME    RECENT  FICTION 

THE  best  of  the  new  novels  that 
have  come  this  way  must  have  been 
written  some  time  ago,  for  its  author, 
James  Agee,  died  in  1955.  Agee  was 
a  very  gifted  and  versatile  writer;  his 
best-known  work  is  Let  Us  Now 
Praise  Famous  Men,  an  account  of 
sharecroppers  in  the  depression,  with 
photographs  by  Walker  Evans.  He 
wrote  for  motion  pictures  and  was 
the  finest  critic  of  films  this  country 
has  produced;  some  enterprising 
publisher  should  bring  out  a  collec- 
tion of  his  reviews. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Agee's  new  book— A  Death  in  the 
Family  (McDowell,  Obolensky,  S3.95) 
—is  that  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
novel  that  a  great  many  people  have 
tried  to  write  and  have  not  been  able 
to  bring  off,  at  least  not  the  way 
Agee  does.  The  subject  is  extremely 
simple:  a  man  dies.  There  is  no  plot 
or  story,  just  an  account  of  the  reac- 
tions of  his  relatives  and  one  friend. 
But  the  writing  is  brilliant,  because 


it  manages  to  be  sensitive  to  every 
nuance  of  emotion  without  ever  go- 
ing soft. 

The  scene  is  Knoxville.  Tennessee, 
in  1915,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  book  is  at  least  in  part  auto- 
biographical, since  Agee  was  a  small 
boy  there  at  the  time.  Such  drama 
as  there  is  is  provided  by  the  social 
and  religious  conflicts  within  the 
family,  conflicts  which  are  sharpened 
by  death  if  only  because  it  reveals 
how  imperfectly  love  has  been  able 
to  resolve  them.  Part  of  the  family 
is  Anglo-Catholic  and  the  rest  dis- 
tinctly is  not,  and  part  of  the  family, 
the  main  part,  is  made  up  of  pros- 
perous city  people,  but  they  are 
linked  by  marriage  with  poor  farmers 
back  in  the  hills. 

There  are  two  long  passages  deal- 
ing with  a  slightly  earlier  period  in 
the  family's  history  that  were  found 
among  Agee's  papers:  these  the  pub- 
lishers have  placed  between  the  sec- 
tions of  the  novel,  as  interludes  in 
the  action.  One  of  these  interpolated 
sections  contains  what  is  perhaps  the 
finest  passage  in  the  whole  book:  it 
is  an  account  of  how  a  little  box  is 
taken  back  into  the  woods  to  see 
his  great-great-grandmother— an  ex- 
traordinary encounter. 

ANOTHER  new  work  of  fiction 
that  holds  the  reader  with  the  bril- 
liance of  its  writing  is  Last  Tales 
(Random  House,  $4),  a  collection  of 
stories  by  the  Danish  writer,  in 
private  life  the  Baroness  Blixen,  who 
writes  (in  English)  under  the  name 
Isak  Dinesen. 

In  one  of  the  stories  there  is  a 
young  Italian  princess  who  studies 
singing;  she  masters  the  cadenza, 
"both  the  full  or  perfect  cadenza  and 
the  deceptive  cadenza,  the  cadenza 
d'inganno,  of  which  musical  dic- 
tionaries will  tell  you  that  it  makes 
every  preparation  for  a  perfect  finish 
and  then,  instead  of  giving  the  ex- 
pected final  accord,  breaks  off  and 
sounds  an  unexpected,  strange  and 
alarming  close.  Here,  .  .  .  the  girl's 
heart  told  her,  was  the  'infallible 
rule  of  the  irregular.' "  This  pretty 
well  describes  Isak  Dinesen's  own 
method  as  a  writer,  as  she  doubtless 
realized  in  writing  the  passage,  for 
each  of  her  stories  is  a  deceptive 
cadenza,  devoted  to  the  exploration 
of  the  "rule  of  the  irregular." 

The  stories  have  a  studied  ele- 


The  Swivel  Chair 


Books  are  the  stuff  that  talk  is  made  of 
—  from  the  competitive  aphorisms  of  the  cocktail  hour 
to  firelight  profundities  when  the  roar  of  hi-fi  tweeter 
is  stilled.  Without  attempting  to  assign  to  each  of  these 
categories  the  professional  talk  that  follows  or  even  to 
introduce  everyone  by  name,  the  Swiveller,  out  of  this 
chair,  is  quoting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Times,  the  Sat- 
urday Review  and  Virginia  Kirkus,  Harper's  and  a 
dozen  assorted  critics. 


Holiday  in  France  by  Ludwig 
Bemelmans  et  al.  "This  frankish  om- 
nibus (Colette,  Maurois,  Buchv.ald, 
Perelman,  Steinbeck  etc.)  span3  the 
savoir  faire  of  gastronomy  to  the 
proper  behavior  en  famille."  Coronets  and  Buck- 
skin by  Raven  Barratt  •  "Iris  Talbois,  whose  ancestors 
had  worn  coronets  and  Indian  buckskin,  tells  of  her 
growing  up  in  British  Columbia  with  a  good  deal  of 
humor  and  even  more  deviltry.  To  us  this  has  some  of 
the  best  qualities  of  'A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn'  ". 
To  Catch  a  Man  by  Rehna  (Tiny)  Cloete  «...  and 
that's  how  "A  mouse  (Tiny)  captured  a  lion  —  a  lit- 
erary lion,  that  is  —  and  will  capture  your  heart  in  the 
process."  Parkinson's  Law  by  C.  Northcote  Parkin- 
son •  "A  spoof  on  inner-directed  organization  men"? 


Religion  and  the  Rebel  by 

Colin  Wilson  •  "A  better  book  than 
The  Outsider  —  cleaner  in  outline, 
closer  and  more  concentrated,  more 
definite  in  its  conclusion."  Mr. 
Baruch  by  Margaret  L.  Coit  •  "A  biography  of  great 
stature  and  much  fascination  ...  a  great  deal  of  'in- 
side' material  very  well  told."  The  Times  Atlas  of 
the  World,  Volume  V,  The  Americas  •  "The  best  of 
its  kind  to  come  along  in  a  generation  and  probably 
will  remain  so  for  another."  The  Crisis  of  the  Old 
Order  by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.  •  "I  doubt  if 
anyone  will  recreate  those  years  with  more  evocative 
power  or  reach  more  deeply  into  the  ethos  of  the  man 
who  was  being  prepared  to  be  the  hero  of  his  time." 
Corner  Boy  by  Herbert  A.  Simmons  •  "The  discrep- 
ancy between  the  myth  of  unlimited  social  mobility  and 
the  actual  scope  of  possibility  .  .  .  this  protean  theme 
is  handled  with  a  sensitive  and  perceptive  pen." 
Parkinson's  Law  •  "A  series  of  shockingly  improb- 
able assertions  which  are  promptly  backed  up  by  in- 
controvertible evidence." 


When  the  Bough  Breaks  by  Otis  Carney  •  "A 
probing  in  depth  into  the  lives  of  believable  people 
who  learn  the  hard  way  about  the  quest  for  security. 
Otis  Carney  has  an  excellent  ear,  a  good  eye.  He 
writes  hilariously  of  the  country  club  parties,  beau- 
tifully of  hunting,  lakes,  and  woods  .  .  .  Chicago  has 


got  itself  another  writer."  Room  at 
the  Top  by  John  Braine  •  "If  I 
were  given  to  movement-hailing,  I 
would  welcome  Mr.  Braine  as  the 
leader  of  a  new  school."  The  Mask 
by  Stuart  Cloete  •  "The  fourth  in  the  series  of  novels 
of  the  Van  der  Berg  family  —  a  series  that  began 
with  The  Turning  Wheels.  This  one  has  the  same  tre- 
mendous narrative  drive  as  its  predecessors,  along 
with  an  uncompromising  fidelity  to  fact  .  .  .  absorbing 
and  rewarding."  The  Color  of  Life  by  Catharine 
Morris  Wright  •  "A  remarkable  book,  a  distillation 
of  mind  and  heart,  and  a  self-portrait  that  really 
glows."  A  Cage  for  Lovers  by  Dawn  Powell  •  "A 
subtle  and  beautifully  written  novel  about  some  strik- 
ing aspects  of  human  bondage.  It  is  not  lacking  in 
Miss  Powell's  bright  cutting  flares  of  satire.  But  is 
more  notable  for  the  compassion  she  once  again  shows 
toward  her  characters,  caught  in  chains  mainly  of 
their  own  devising."  The  Peterson  Field  Guide 
Series  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson  •  "The  bible  of  the 
Ornithologist"  and  of  the  mineralogist,  lepidopterist, 
conchologist  and  amateur.  N.  A.  I  by  George  R. 
Stewart  •  "When  Mr.  Stewart  profiles  a  road  the  reader 
gets  a  lot  more  than  highway  information.  He  gets 
observation  and  insight,  which  are  the  traveler's  best 
companions."  Parkinson's  Law  •  "Bugs  Bunny  with 
a  Ph.  D."? 

The  Courage  to  Be  Happy  by 

Dorothy  Thompson  •  "The  valkyrie 
purrs.  A  serene  anthology  (her  arti- 
cles from  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal) 
from  one  who  usually  comes  out 
swinging."  Sandy  Was  a  Soldier's  Boy  by  David 
Walker  •  "Another  of  David  Walker's  quietly  humor- 
ous masterpieces  (he  wrote  Geordie)."  Majority  of 
One  by  Sydney  F.  Harris  •  "Much  of  it  could  prompt 
a  reader  to  'wish  I'd  said  that!'"  Village  Diary  by 
'Miss  Read'  •  "A  second  quite  lovely  book  from  the 
pen  of  a  wise,  humorous,  lively  and  delightful  writer, 
who  knows  the  use  of  language  as  well  as  she  knows 
the  persons,  places,  and  problems  so  accurately  and 
vividly  described."  Parkinson's  Law  •  It  is  "down- 
roarious"  ...  it  is  "lowlarious." 


Clancy 


Holling 


'Pagoo. 


Pagoo  by  Holli 

The  latest  in  the  Holling  Series 
•  "There  is,  every  year,  a  book  or 
two  that  is  more  than  good,  that  is, 
in  fact,  a  classic.  Such  a  classic  is 
This  is  the  newest  in  the  incomparable 
Holling  series.  Just  for  Christmas  shoppers  the  set  of 
five  can  be  bought  for  the  price  of  four,  a  bargain  in 
treasure  trove.  $3.75  each,  $15.00  Set. 
And  (this  is  addressed  to  the  child  who 
is  not  eating  ice  cream)  Parkinson 
Law  •  "Bound  to  be  devoured  with  mo 
bid  relish."  Merry  Christmas,  anyway 
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The  man  who 
reads  dictionaries 


ERLE  STANLEY  GARDNER,  master 
of  the  detective  novel,  says: 


"S 


O  many  dictionaries  fall  so  far 
short  of  the  eulogistic  descrip- 
tions in  advertising  matter  that  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  find  a  dictionary  that 
is  as  practical,  modern,  and  carefully 
edited  as  Webster  s  New  World  Dic- 
tionary, College  Edition.  When  my 
first  copy  arrived,  my  secretaries 
pounced  on  it,  so  that  I  had  to  put  in 
a  rush  order  for  three  more  from  my 
bookseller." 


The  name  Webster  afone  on  a  dictionary 
is  not  enough  to  guarantee  excellence  of 
this  kind.  Visit  your  bookseller;  ask  to  see- 
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gance  that  will  appeal  only  to  cer- 
tain readers;  they  are  operatic  and 
baroque;  like  fairy  tales,  they  have 
little  "human  interest."  With  very 
minor  exceptions,  the  language  is 
perfectly  idiomatic,  but  it  is  English 
of  a  sort  that  no  English  or  Amer- 
ican writer  uses.  A  brief  quotation 
will  illustrate  the  style  better  than 
analysis  can:  "Children  whose 
parents  have  been  very  much  in  love 
develop  a  fearlessness  toward  life  un- 
known to  the  breed  shot  in  cold 
beds.  They  are  indeed  like  those 
cherubs  of  old  Relievi  who  are  repre- 
sented riding  on  lions,  spurring  the 
mighty  lord  of  the  desert  with  their 
little  rosy  heels,  and  pulling  his  dark 
mane.  The  dangerous  powers  of 
life  have  kept  watch  round  their 
cradles;  the  lion  has  been  their 
guardian  and  friend,  and  when  they 
meet  him  again  in  life  they  recognize 
him,  laughing,  as  their  old  play- 
mate." 

That  may  be  somewhat  mannered, 
but  it  certainly  has  style. 

The  Dangerous  Games  by  Tereska 
Torres  (Dial,  $2.75;  translated  from 
the  French  by  Mile.  Torres'  hus- 
band, Meyer  Levin)  is  the  newest 
example  of  what  might  be  called 
the  post-Colette  school  of  female 
French  fiction,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  member  is  Mile.  Sagan. 
This  school  of  fiction  has  not  been 
treated  very  hospitably  in  this  col- 
umn in  the  past,  and  it  is  unlikely  to 
fare  any  better  in  the  future.  A  little 
of  Colette  goes  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  a  little  of  her  followers 
goes  a  very  long  way  indeed.  Un- 
doubtedly The  Dangerous  Games 
will  please  many  a  reader;  there  is 
enough  sex  to  keep  him  going  and 
enough,  or  nearly  enough,  psycho- 
logical analysis  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
guise from  himself  why  he  perse- 
veres, but  there  is  remarkably  little 
else.  The  book  has  one  virtue  that 
will  not  be  lost  either  on  a  reviewer 
or  on  those  in  search  of  the  painless 
refurbishment  of  their  literary  con- 
versation: it  is  very  short. 

Pemberton,  Ltd.  by  Anthony  Glyn 
(Dial,  $3.95)  is  a  lively  and  entertain- 
ing novel  about  the  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  a  family  sugar  business.  The 
contestants  are  the  chairman  of  the 
company,  an  indolent,  self-indulgent 
man  who  runs  the  business  from 


London,  and  his  younger  cousin,  the 
narrator,  who  works  in  the  British 
West  Indies  on  the  sugar  plantation 
itself.  The  book  recalls  a  little  bit 
Alec  Waugh's  Island  in  the  Sun;  it 
is  a  less  elaborate  novel  than 
Waugh's,  but  it  moves  faster,  and  has 
more  style  and  wit. 

Of  the  novels  here  under  review, 
Pemberton,  Ltd.  is  the  least  special- 
ized in  its  appeal;  it  tells  a  dramatic 
story  in  a  forthright  and  amusing 
way.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  serious 
book,  for  it  shows  a  man  struggling 
to  find  the  courage  to  face  the  future 
and  live  his  own  life.  The  author, 
Anthony  Glyn,  is  the  grandson  of  the 
once  immensely  popular  novelist 
Elinor  Glyn,  author  of  Three  Weeks, 
It,  and  other  books  considered  very 
wicked  indeed  in  their  day.  His  only 
previous  book  is  a  biography  of  his 
grandmother.  Unfortunately,  Pem- 
berton, Ltd.  has  been  indifferently 
proofread;  it  seems  not  to  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  anyone 
who  knew  how  to  spell  Hazlitt's 
name,  for  instance;  but  such  lapses 
will  not  seriously  mar  a  reader's 
pleasure. 

Make  My  Bed  by  Nathaniel  Burt 
(Little,  Brown,  S3. 75)  is  an  unpre- 
tentious and  ingratiating  love  story. 
The  scene  is  a  college  community 
that  sounds  a  good  deal  like  Har- 
vard, though  it  is  never  named,  and 
the  narrator  is  a  young  faculty  mem- 
ber who  (without  intending  any- 
thing more  than  a  pleasant  evening) 
introduces  his  wife's  younger  sister 
to  one  of  his  students.  They  are 
immediately  attracted  to  each  other, 
but  there  is  another  young  man  in- 
volved, a  rich  and  handsome  and 
worthless  boy  whom  the  girl  despises 
but  cannot  reject.  The  resulting 
complications  make  no  point  except 
that  the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth,  which  will  not 
strike  most  readers  as  a  revelation, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  freshness 
in  the  book,  especially  in  the  charac- 
terization. The  chief  difficulty  with 
it  is  that  the  girl's  psychology,  on 
which  the  whole  action  depends,  has 
to  remain  largely  unknown  to  the 
reader,  since  the  story  is  told  by  her 
brother-in-law,  but  this  is  in  part 
compensated  for  by  the  nice  inter- 
play between  the  narrator's  settled 
\iew  of  love  as  something  that  in- 
volves baby-sitters  and  paying  rent, 


New  Books  for  an 


DRAWN  FROM  MEMORY 

By  ERNEST  H.  SHEPARD.  The  artist 
whose  pictures  for  the  "Pooh"  books,  "The 
Wind  in  the  Willows"  and  others  have  been 
the  joy  of  two  generations,  tells  of  one  won- 
derful year  in  his  Victorian  boyhood.  Illus- 
trated with  more  than  100  drawings.  $3.75 


Old-Fashioned  Christmas... 


THE 


TWENTIETH 
MAINE 

A  Volunteer  Regiment 
in  the  Civil  War 

By  JOHN  J.  PULLEN.  "It  was  a  great 
regiment,  and  Mr.  Pullen  has  had  the 
literary  skill  to  let  the  personality  of  the 
regiment  come  through  on  page  after 
page,"  says  Bruce  Catton  of  this  excit- 
ing account  of  front-line  action  from 
Antietam  to  Appomattox.  Illustrated. 

$5.00 


MRS.  DAFFODIL 

By  GLADYS  TABER.  The  happy  novel  about  a 
vivacious  widow,  as  absent-minded  as  she  is 
warm-hearted,  and  her  happy-go-lucky  life  in  a 
New  England  village.  By  the  author  of  the  popu- 
lar "Stillmeadow"  books.  $3.75 


INTO  THE  WIND 

By  MARY  F.  VAN  NES.  Take  a 
family  of  eight  exuberant  individ- 
ualists, a  70-foot  schooner  with  a 
bone  in  her  teeth,  a  good  breeze 
and  anything  can  happen.  ".  .  .  an 
excellent  family  sailing  book." 
— Virginia  Kirkus.  Photographs. 

$3.95 

PATRICK  HENRY 

Patriot  in  the  Making 

By  ROBERT  DOUTHAT  MEADE.  The 
fiery  Virginian  emerges  from  myth  to 
reality  in  this  biography  which  "will 
make  a  lasting  impact  and  be  quickly( 
recognized  as  the  most  authoritative 
study  of  the  great  patriot." — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch.         Illustrated.  $7.50 


and  for  friends 

who  would  rather 
turn  a  page 
than  a  dial 


REMEMBER  ME 
TO  GOD 

By  MYRON  S.  KAUFMANN. 
The  "giant  of  a  novel"  it  took 
eight  years  to  write — two  weeks 
to  reach  the  best  seller  lists. 
Hailed  by  the  critics  as  "utterly 
absorbing,"  "immensely  read- 
able," "memorable  and  mov- 
ing."  4th  Big  Printing.  $4.95 


DESERT  HAPPY 

By  DOUGLAS  RIGBY.  The  author  shares  his  dis- 
covery of  the  secrets,  wonders  and  fascinations  of 
the  deserts  of  the  American  Southwest.  Entertaining 
and  informative,  with  many  exciting  photographs. 

S5.50 


UNHEARD  WITNESS 

By  ERNST  HANFSTAENGL.  Extraordinary  revelations 
from  the  last  survivor  of  Adolf  Hitler's  inner  circle. 
H.  V.  Kaltenborn  calls  it,  "the  best  analysis  of  Hitler's 
character  that  has  so  far  come  from  anyone  who  knew 
him  well."  Illustrated.  $4.95 


THE  YEAR  WITHOUT 
A  SANTA  CLAUS 


By  PHYLLIS  McGINLEY.  This  gay  tale  in 
witty  verse  is  the  Christmas  book  of  the 
year  for  the  whole  family  —  and  well  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  new  American  Christmas 
classic.  Every  page  in  brilliant  color.  Illus- 
trated by  Kurt  Werth.  $3.00 
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THE    NEW  BOOKS 


Prescription 
for  Survival 

by  BROCK  CHISHOLM 

To  save  himself  in  the  Atomic 
Age,  man  must  change  funda- 
mentally. Can  he  do  it?  This  is  at 
the  heart  of  Dr.  Chisholm's  pro- 
vocative new  book.  With  the  tools 
of  destruction  at  hand,  human 
beings  must  now  change  human 
nature.  In  four  bold  essays,  Dr. 
Chisholm  discusses  what  these 
changes  must  be  and  how  we  can 
bring  them  about.  $2.50 

Heritage  from 
Hamilton 

by  BROAD  US  MITCHELL 

With  a  selection  of  personal  letters 

HE  lived  a  "life  of  superlatives" 
—  a  man  of  courage  and  in- 
telligence who  committed  all  his 
faculties  to  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  was  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  by  comparing  his  ideas  and 
philosophical  outlook  with  con- 
temporary realities  Broadus  Mitch- 
ell shows  how  much  the  American 
tradition  owes  to  this  man  of  in- 
tegrity, insight,  and  honorable 
intent.  $3.75 

A  History 
of  the 
Dollar  * 

by  ARTHUR  NUSSBAUM 

IN  ONE  volume,  a  highly  readable, 
authoritative  history  of  the 
American  monetary  system.  How  it 
has  been  influenced  by  political, 
economic  and  psychological  fac- 
tors. How  the  system  itself  has,  in 
turn,  conditioned  the  thinking  of 
Americans  and  affected  the  econo- 
my and  political  picture  —  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present  role 
of  the  dollar  in  international  af- 

$4.50 

COLUMBIA 

University  Press 

2960  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


fairs. 
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and  the  younger  characters'  vulner- 
ability before  unconditioned  passion. 

RECENT  NON-FICTION 

TEXAS  is  like  bullfighting,  Lizzie 
Borden's  murder  of  her  parents,  and 
casserole  cookery,  in  that  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  more  books  were 
written  about  it  than  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  subject  warrants.  The 
most  recent  addition  to  the  bulging 
shelves  is  The  Reluctant  Empire  by 
George  Fuerman  (Doubleday,  $4). 

Fuerman  has  collected  a  good 
many  diverting  facts  and  stories 
about  Texas,  and  on  certain  sub- 
jects, especially  the  influence  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the 
slate  of  the  political  parties,  and  race 
relations,  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
that  is  valuable.  His  main  interest 
is  the  emergence  of  liberalism  in 
Texas,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  that  subject 
and  develop  it  more  fully,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  more 
colorful  material,  not  all  of  which 
is  very  new. 

Fuerman  writes  with  a  good  deal 
of  journalistic  snap,  but  his  prose  is 
sometimes  very  bad.  He  speaks  of  a 
Texan  columnist  who  "blunts  his 
conservatism,"  but  the  context  makes 
it  clear  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  columnist  dulls  the  edge  of  his 
conservatism  but  that  he  is  blunt 
about  it.  In  discussing  the  arts  in 
Texas,  Fuerman  writes,  "Even  con- 
sidering writing  alone  prompts  the 
bother  of  fences"— which  means  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  writers  ought 
to  be  claimed  for  Texas,  since  some 
were  born  there  and  moved  away 
and  some  were  born  elsewhere  and 
moved  there.  Chapters  have  cute 
titles  like  "All  Mimsy  Were  the  Peo- 
ple" and  "Crude  Descending  a  Stair- 
case" and  "Rejoice  of  the  Cuckoo" 
—which  apparently  means  nothing 
whatever.  It  is  remarkable  that  so 
much  of  interest  and  value  comes 
through. 

The  Road  to  Tyburn  by  Christopher 
Hibbert  (World,  $4.95)  is  a  fascinat- 
ing account  of  the  London  under- 
world in  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Hibbert  gives  the  center  of  the 
stage  to  Jack  Sheppard,  an  unusually 
gifted  juvenile  delinquent  whose 
crimes  were  prosaic  enough  but 
whose  repeated  escapes  from  prison 


showed  genius  and  made  him  a  great 
popular  hero.  But  Hibbert  also  uses 
Sheppard's  career  as  an  occasion  to 
sketch  how  crime  was  organized  (the 
head  of  the  criminal  syndicate  was 
the  notorious  Jonathan  Wild,  who 
preyed  upon  criminals  and  their  vic- 
tims alike,  until  he  was  himself 
hanged),  the  condition  of  prisons 
(unspeakable),  and  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  (there  was  no  police 
force  and  the  courts  were  corrupt 
and  inefficient  in  the  extreme).  Seri- 
ous reform  was  hardly  attempted 
until  the  great  novelist  Henry  Field- 
ing became  a  magistrate  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century,  and  even  then  it 
came  very  slowly. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century 
London  was  at  the  mercy  of  gangs 
with  names  like  "The  Mohocks," 
"The  Sweaters,"  and  "The  Dancing 
Masters,"  something  like  the  gangs 
in  big  cities  today,  and  their  violence 
was  a  match  for  any  we  can  produce. 
In  fact,  anyone  who  reads  Hibbert's 
account  of  the  gin-drinking  or  hous- 
ing conditions  or  criminality  of  Lon- 
don two  and  a  quarter  centuries  ago 
will  find  reassurance  that  though 
the  world  may  not  be  getting  any 
better  it  is  not  getting  any  worse 
either.  At  least  one  principle  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  emerges  from 
Hibbert's  book:  the  severity  of  the 
law  seems  to  bear  little  relation  to 
the  frequency  of  crime.  The  law  was 
extremely  severe  in  the  period  Hib- 
bert describes;  there  were  more  than 
a  hundred  capital  offenses,  and  many 
other  crimes  were  punishable  by 
transportation  and  various  cruelties 
like  the  stocks  and  flogging.  Yet 
crime  could  hardly  have  been  more 
flourishing. 

Hibbert  writes  entertainingly, 
with  a  good  eye  for  arresting  details. 
He  knows  a  good  deal,  and  if  he 
sometimes  cuts  a  Gordian  knot  of 
scholarship  without  apology  (he  re- 
fers to  Richard  Savage  as  "the 
illegitimate  son  of  the  Countess  of 
Macclesfield,"  though  there  is  some 
doubt  that  he  was),  it  is  not  of  im- 
portance. The  book  has  good  illus- 
trations. 

The  Naked  God:  The  Writer  and 
the  Communist  Party  (Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  $3.50)  is  Howard  Fast's  ac- 
count of  his  experience  as  a  writer 
within  the  Communist  party  and  of 
why  he  got  out.  It  is  both  an  ab- 
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Biography  of  the  Bulls 

edited  by  REX  SMITH 
Over  75  illustrations 

Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  Robert  Ruark, 
Lorca,  etc.  on  bullfighting  make  an  intrigu- 
ing introduction  for  those  who  think  they 
don't  like  bullfighting  and  a  book  for  the 
aficionado  to  re-read  lovingly.  "The  very 
best  material  on  that  curious  madness 
called  bullfighting  that  I  have  ever  seen 
brought  together  between  the  covers  of  one 
book,"  says  Tom  Lea.  $7.95 

They  Fought  for  the  Sky 

The  Dramatic  Story  of  the  First  War  in  the  Air 
by  QUENTIN  REYNOLDS 

You-are-there  at  the  birth  of  aerial  warfare 
as  Rickenbacker,  Billy  Bishop  and  a  score 
of  other  dare-devils  pilot  the  first  filmsy 
planes  during  World  War  I.  Told  with  the 
light  anecdotes  of  men  at  war — here  are 
the  sensational  triumphs  and  failures  of  the 
first  airmen  and  their  planes.  $3.95 

The  Birth  of  a  Grandfather 

by  MAY  SARTON 

The  portrait  of  a  man  at  a  crucial  point  in 
his  life — his  best  friend  is  dying,  his  mar- 
riage has  strangely  altered,  and  he  is  about 
to  become  a  grandfather.  $3.75  ' 

The  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart  Crime  Book 

Three  favorites  for  every  member  of  the 
family:  THE  DOOR;  THE  CONFES- 
SION; THE  RED  LAMP.  $3.95 

The  Jazz  /takers 

edited  by  NAT  SHAPIRO  and  NAT  HENTOfF 
Illustrated 

More  about  jazz  by  the  editors  of  Hear  Me 
Talkin'  To  Ya  —  sparkling  profiles  of  21 
jazzmen  —  their  lives  and  music  with  criti- 
cal commentary,  discographies.  The  perfect 
gift  for  jazz  fans.  $4.95 


by  BURKE  DAVIS 

The  first  definitive  biography  in  decades  of 
the  famed  cavalry  general  whose  name  is 
legendary  in  the  South.  Meet  the  man  and 
soldier  in  this  blazing  biography  by  the 
author  of  Gray  Fox  and  They  Called  Him 
Stonewall.  A  splendid  addition  to  Civil  War 
libraries.  Illus.  with  maps  and  photos. 

$6.00 

Cornflake  Crusade 

by  GERALD  CARSON 

Incredibly  fascinating,  this  is  the  story  of 
the  cornflake  and  its  crunchy  cousins  .  .  . 
the  major  industry  that  grew  from  an  off- 
beat religious  movement  based  on  vegetari- 
anism. Told  in  rollicking  style  by  the  author 
of  The  Old  Country  Store,  it's  the  finest  bit 
of  Americana  in  years.  Illus.  $4.95 

Simple  Stakes  a  Claim 

by  LANGSTON  HUGHES 

Jesse  B.  Semple — known  as  Simple — "has 
become  a  major  figure  in  American  litera- 
ture," as  Brooks  Atkinson  (N.  Y.  Times) 
justly  acclaims  him.  A  wise,  humorous 
spokesman  for  his  people,  Simple  brings  to 
life  that  singularly  American  territory 
known  as  Harlem.  $2.50 

The  Compleat  Imbiber 

edited  by  CYRIL  RAY 

All  but  teetotalers  will  revel  in  this  collec- 
tion of  stories,  essays  and  pictures  on  the 
gentle  art  of  convivial  drinking.  Scores  of 
illustrious  contributors — printed  in  color — 
it  makes  the  most  entertaining  gift  volume 
of  the  year.  $5.00 


March  the  Ninth 


by  R.  C.  HUTCHINSON 

The  most  suspenseful  and  exciting  book  by 
the  reknowned  author  of  Elephant  and 
Castle  and  The  Stepmother.  Acclaimed  as 
"good  reading"  this  beautifully  written 
novel  combines  moral  dilemmas  and  a 
swift-paced  story  of  intrigue.  $4.50 

Lost  Cities 

by  LEONARD  COTTRELL 

Explore  the  fabulous  lost  cities  of  bygone 
ages — Babylon,  Macchu  Picchu,  Chichen- 
Itza  and  many  others — superbly  recreated 
and  repeopled  by  the  author  of  The  Moun- 
tains of  Pharaoh.  Illus.  $4.50 

The  Mountains  of  Pharaoh 

by  LEONARD  COTTRELL 

"A  fascinating  story  .  .  All  the  famous 
Egyptologists  appear  in  these  pages,  not  as 
dry-as-dust  technical  experts  but  as  ex- 
plorers investigating  the  most  monumental 
tombs  ever  erected  by  man." — John  Bark- 
ham,  Saturday  Review.  With  photographs 
and  diagrams.  $5.00 
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□  ANY  NUMBER 

CAN  PLAY 

By  Clifton  Fadiman.  "A  thor- 
oughly satisfying  book,  touching 
life  and  letters  with  grace,  wit  and 
insight."— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 

$5.00 

THE  WORLD  OF 

SUZIE  WONG 

By  Richard  Mason.  For  sheer 
reading  pleasure  this  best-selling 
novel  about  the  "enchanting" 
Suzie  Wong  is  unmatched.  $3.95 

□  LOBO 

By  MacKinlay  Kantor.  The  Pul- 
itzer Prize  novelist's  true  story  of 
his  dog-about-town  "stands  alone 
.  .  .  full  of  chuckles  and  warmth." 
—N.  Y.  Times.  Illustrated.  $2.75 

□  THE  IRRESISTIBLE 

THEATRE 

By  W.  Bridges-Adams.  A  delight- 
fully written,  encyclopedic  history 
of  the  English  stage  from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  Commonwealth. 

Illustrated.  $6.00 

□  MAN:  HIS  FIRST 
MILLION  YEARS 

By  Ashley  Montagu.  The  whole 
story  of  the  evolution  of  man,  his 
customs  and  his  culture  from  pre- 
primate  forms  to  the  present.  "A 
smashing  success."— N.  Y.  Times. 

Illustrated.  $3.75 

□  PARADE  WITH 

BANNERS 

By  Donald  Culross  Peattie.  A 

stirring  book  about  memorable 
Americans,  events  and  places  — 
the  wonders  of  America  eloquently 
set  forth.  $3.50 

□  THE  ROAD  TO  TYBURN 

By  Christopher  Hibbert.  An 

amazingly  vivid  portrait  of  mas- 
ter-criminal Jack  Sheppard  and  of 
the  18th-century  London  under- 
world. Illustrated.  $4.95 

At  all  bookstores 
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sorbing  and  a  disappointing  book. 

It  is  disappointing  because  it 
leaves  unanswered  the  main  question 
it  raises.  In  leaving  the  Communist 
party,  Fast  has  not  changed  his  ideas 
about  what  society  should  be  like; 
he  remains  loyal  to  the  traditional 
Socialist  image  of  how  society  should 
operate.  He  left  the  Party  not  be- 
cause he  thought  its  announced  ob- 
jectives were  wrong  but  because  he 
was  convinced  that  those  objectives 
were  not  being  realized  in  Russia 
and  never  would  be,  and  because  he 
was  convinced  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Communist  party  in  this  country 
was  incapable  of  and  uninterested  in 
realizing  them  here.  So  he  is  not,  if 
I  read  his  account  correctly,  really 
opposed  to  Communism  but  to  the 
Communist  party  ("For  me  the  desti- 
nation remains  unchanged,"  he 
writes)  and  he  is  not  opposed  to  the 
Communist  party  as  much  as  to  its 
leadership.  Yet  he  believes  that  Com- 
munist leadership  all  over  the  world 
is  alike,  that  what  comes  to  the  top 
is  always  scum,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  accidental  about  the  fact; 
rather  it  results  from  "the  terrible 
logic  of  such  an  organization." 

Now  the  question  is  this:  how  can 
you  accept  a  destination  when  the 
only  way  to  get  there  is  unaccept- 
able? 

Although  Fast  is  scornful  of  the 
Communist  position  on  the  relation 
between  ends  and  means,  I  do  not 
see  that  he  has  really  faced  or 
answered  this  question.  This  is  not 
in  the  least  to  question  Fast's  hon- 
esty; The  Naked  God  is  obviously 
an  honest  book.  It  is  to  suggest  that 
the  analysis  needs  to  be  carried  one 
step  further.  Incidentally,  it  is  when 
Fast  speaks  of  the  future  of  society, 
and  then  only,  that  his  style  goes 
opaque.  "We  are  at  one  of  those 
moments  in  history,"  he  writes, 
"when  the  qualitative  build-up  of 
social  evolution  is  about  to  crystal- 
lize into  new  forms  and  directions." 
That  is  pseudo-scientific  jargon,  en- 
tirely different  from  the  clear,  fluent 
prose  Fast  uses  in  describing  his  own 
experiences. 

The  book  is  absorbing  because  it 
contains  a  lot  of  extremely  interest- 
ing information  about  Russian 
writers,  including  some  correspond- 
ence Fast  had  with  Polovoy  after  his 
break  with  the  Party  (Fast's  last,  un- 
answered letter  is  really  magnificent), 


and  because  it  tells  how  being  a 
Communist  affects  an  American 
writer.  Fast  presents  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  writer's  lot  in  con- 
temporary Russia  is  a  horrible  one. 
His  account  of  Fadeyev,  the  novelist 
who  headed  the  Russian  delegation 
to  the  famous  Waldorf  Conference 
in  1949,  is  unforgettable.  After 
Khrushchev's  famous  speech  on 
Stalin's  crimes,  Fadeyev  went  home, 
started  drinking,  stayed  drunk  for 
twelve  days,  and  then  put  a  bullet 
through  his  head.  Many  Avriters, 
especially  Jewish  writers,  have  met 
violent  death  not  at  their  own  hands. 

So  far  as  Fast's  own  career  is  con- 
cerned, he  shows  that  being  a  Com- 
munist does  not  necessarily  silence 
an  American  writer  but  it  can  be 
very  annoying.  From  within  the 
Party  he  was  subjected  to  stupid 
criticism  from  people  without  taste 
or  knowledge,  and  as  a  Communist 
he  lost  his  publisher  and  went  to 
prison.  But,  as  he  points  out,  he  wras 
never  silenced  and  is  still  alive,  and 
he  found  the  prison  warden  a  good 
deal  more  humane  than  the  leaders 
cf  the  Communist  party  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  Test,  by  Pierre  Boulle. 

The  author  of  The  Bridge  Over 
the  River  Kwai  in  this  novel  ad- 
dresses his  stiletto-sharp  pen  to  a 
confrontation  of  Western  (French) 
education  and  Malayan  in  which  the 
French  is  patently  the  loser.  This 
is  a  story,  beautifully  portrayed,  of 
the  child-love  romance  and  marriage 
of  a  fourteen-year-old  white  girl  and 
a  Malayan  boy  who  saves  her  when 
the  Japanese  take  over  their  island 
in  World  War  II.  And  the  villain 
of  the  piece  is,  oddly  enough,  that 
most  terrifying  of  all  academic  tests, 
the  French  General  Certificate.  Two 
minor  and  well-meaning  villains  are 
a  French  priest  and  doctor  who  meet 
out  in  the  East  and  discover  the 
mixed  child-marriage  on  the  island 
of  Sinano,  a  few  miles  from  Sumatra. 
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Mr.  Boulle  chooses  an  appropriate 
moment  to  make  the  Western  world 
take  a  fresh  look  at  educational  sys- 
tems which  say:  "Pass  this  now  or 
forever  he  behind  in  the  race."  If  the 
novel  is  at  times  pretty  discursive,  it 
i^  also,  on  another  level,  a  very  mov- 
ing and  tender  story. 

Vanguard,  $3.50 

The  Wise  Children,  by  Christine 
Weston. 

Miss  Weston,  author  of  the  Indian 
novel  Indigo,  and  of  "The  Cub"  in 
our  September  issue,  which  also  has 
an  Indian  setting,  here  writes  a  novel 
with  a  strictly  American  background. 
It  isn't  called  either  a  "psycho- 
logical" novel  or  a  "novel  of  sus- 
pense," but  any  good  novel  is  both 
of  these  to  some  extent  and  this  is  a 
very  °ood  novel.  It  deals  with  con- 

J  o 

temporary  manners  and  family  rela- 
tionships with  a  Something  Un- 
known (to  the  reader)  hanging  over 
it  from  the  beginning,  and  a  Some- 
thing Else  (that  the  reader  knows 
and  the  participants  don't),  waiting 
to  be  divulged.  The  two  finally 
merge  at  the  very  end  of  the  book  in 
a  climax  of  revelation  that  is  satisfy- 
ing both  emotionally  and  aestheti- 
cally. Here  is  a  novelist  who  knows 
her  craft.  She  demonstrates  it  in 
another  way,  for  one  of  her  charac- 
ters is  a  novelist  and  some  of  the 
most  interesting  conversations  in  the 
book  deal  with  the  problems  and 
rewards  of  the  novelist.  She  seems  to 
be  saying  that  whatever  the  cost  or 
the  consequences,  the  novelist  must 
produce  his  own  truth  which  even 
though  wrong  will  then  have  an 
artistic  validity  with  a  truth  of  its 
own.  And  the  punishment  may  be 
great.  As  one  character  says  to  an- 
other, "Your  life  will  always  be  at 
the  mercy  of  your  imagination."  A 
stimulating,  wise,  and  entertaining 
book.  Scribner,  $4.50 

How  to  Read  a  Novel,  by  Caroline 
Gordon. 

This  book  is,  of  course,  not  fiction, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  belong  with 
the  novels,  especially  with  Christine 
Weston's.  A  call  for  humility  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  of  novels,  a  bril- 
liant comparison  of  the  similar 
methods  used  in  Oedipus  and 
Jemima  Puddle-Duck,  a  long  section 
in  praise  of  Henry  James,  several 
chapters  on  different  aspects  of  the 
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"Like  a  strong,  clean  wind  blowing  across  high  places." 

— Christian  Science  Monitor 

A  JIM  CORBETT  OMNIBUS 

Man -Eaters  of  India 

Three  of  the  most  popular  books  by  a  very  popular  author:  Man- 
Eaters  of  Kumaon,  The  Man-Eating  Leopard  of  Rudraprayao, 
.and  The  Temple  Tiger,  complete  and  unabridged.  $4.50 

Talents  and  Geniuses 

By  Gilbert  Highet.  Known  for  his  taste,  urbanity,  wit,  erudition, 
and  style,  Dr.  Highet  converses  about  a  host  of  fascinating  people 
who,  in  one  way  or  another,  have  contributed  to  our  culture  —  forty 
stimulating  chapters,  as  entertaining  as  they  are  informative.  $5.00 

North  American  Head  Hunting 

By  Grancel  Fitz.  The  first  man  to  hunt  all  24  classes  of  big  game 
animals  that  legally  can  be  taken  on  this  continent,  Mr.  Fitz  provides 
an  exciting  account  of  his  adventurous  hunting  trips  ...  "a  book," 
says  Bernt  Balchen,  "that  should  not  be  missed  by  anyone  interested 
in  outdoor  life."  Illustrated.  $4.75 

A  Civil  War  Artist  at  the  Front 

By  William  Forrest  Dawson.  Day-to-day  life  of  the  enlisted  man 
in  the  Union  Army  —  caught  in  facsimile  reproductions  of  on-the- 
spot  illustrations  by  Edwin  Forbes,  one  of  the  foremost  illustrators 
of  the  Civil  War  period.  The  authenticity  of  Forbes'  pictures  so 
pleased  General  Sherman  that  after  the  war  he  hung  a  set  in  his 
office.  43  facsimile  reproductions.  $6.50 

A  DICTIONARY  OF 

American -English  Usage 

By  Margaret  Nicholson.  Fowier's  Modern  English  Usage  brought 
up  to  date  and  geared  to  the  American  Language.  "Indispensable  .  . . 
a  compact  guide  to  the  Queen's  English  and  our  own." 

—N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.  $5.00 

THE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY  OF 

the  Christian  Church 

Historical  *  Biographical  *  Theological 

Edited  by  F.  L.  Cross.  A  comprehensive  one-volume  reference  book 
on  religion  containing  6,000  entries,  and  nearly  4,500  brief  biblio- 
graphies. An  invaluable  Dictionary  for  the  religious  scholar  and  the 
educated  reader.  $17.50 


For  Boys  and  Girls 
Around  the  Year 


By  Tasha  Tudor.  Delicate  pictures  form  the  setting  for  this  col- 
lection of  simple  verses  about  the  months  of  the  year.  A  companion 
volume  to  A  Is  for  Annabelle  and  1  Is  One.         Ages  3-6.  $3.00 

SB  J  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  Inc.,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11 
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The  New 
Cambridge 
Modern 
History 

The  original  Cambridge  Modern 
History,  planned  by  Lord  Acton,  has 
for  half  a  century  been  accepted 
around  the  world  as  the  standard 
authority.  Now,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press  announces  The  New  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History,  entirely 
re-written  in  the  light  of  new  knowl- 
edge and  new  methods,  covering  the 
years  1493  to  1945.  Each  of  the  14 
volumes  of  this  brilliant  work  is  a 
complete  and  rounded  portrait  of  a 
period— its  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural  and  religious  life.  See 
the  first  two  volumes  at  your  book- 
store now. 

I.  The  Renaissance 

1493-1520  •  Edited  by  G.  R.  Potter 

This  exciting  era  finds  Europe  emerging 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  about  to  burst  the 
bounds  of  a  crowded  continent  and  establish 
colonies  and  trade  in  the  New  World.  It  is 
a  tremendously  vital  period  whose  very 
name  is  synonymous  with  the  glorious  artis- 
tic and  intellectual  movements  it  produced. 

568  pages,  buckram-bound  $7.50 

VII.  The  Old  Regime 

1713-63  •  Edited  by  J.  O.  Lindsay 

During  these  significant  years,  the  culture  of 
Europe  took  on  its  specifically  18th-century 
forms  and  ideals.  It  is  particularly  marked 
by  the  rise  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  American  colonies,  and  the 
rivalry  of  France  and  England. 

645  pages,  buckram-bound  $7.50 
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novel,  a  chapter  on  the  novelist  and 
his  world,  and  a  final  chapter  on 
reading  for  enjoyment  make  up  this 
rewarding  and  challenging  collection 
of  essays.  Of  course  it  is  controver- 
sial; what  discussion  of  the  novel  is 
not?  But  anyone  who  reads  it  will 
come  to  his  next  novel— reading  or 
writing— with  a  deeper  respect  and 
appreciation.  By  the  author  of  The 
Women  on  the  Porch  and  Strange 
Children. 

Viking,  $3.50 

NON-FICTION 

The  Sledge  Patrol,  by  David 
Ha  worth. 

Basically  this  book  is  about  the 
ethic  that  the  beauty  and  terror  and 
loneliness  of  the  Arctic  can  impose 
even  on  men  at  war.  But  as  anyone 
could  guess  who  read  the  author's 
We  Die  Alone,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  lively  and  incredible  adventure 
stories  of  modern  times.  The  sledge 
patrol  was  a  group  of  seven  men 
whose  job  was  to  cover  by  dog  sled 
500  uninhabited  miles  of  the  north- 
east coast  of  Greenland  in  1943  to 
sec  that  no  Germans  landed  to  set 
up  a  weather  station  there.  They  did 
land  and  what  happened  when  men 
armed  with  hunting  rifles,  whose 
only  enemy  heretofore  had  been  the 
impersonal  dangers  of  the  Arctic 
wastes,  met  other  men  with  machine 
guns  and  tracer  bullets,  is  a  fascinat- 
ing and  impossible  story  that  be- 
comes absolutely  credible  as  Mr. 
Haworth  tells  it.  This  reader,  who 
has  no  special  love  for  the  mystique 
of  the  Arctic,  was  spellbound.  Each 
of  the  hunters'  huts  becomes  one's 
own  home  and  protection  and  one 
knows  their  locations  and  the  pas- 
sages through  the  fjords  and  moun- 
tains as  one  knows  Elm  or  Maple 
Street  in  one's  own  home  town.  And 
the  men  themselves,  laconic  as  they 
are,  become  as  known  and  loved  as 
the  home  town's  local  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  superlative  job  of  creative 
interpretation  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
probable and  exciting  and  little- 
known  episodes  of  World  War  II. 
And  against  a  background  whose 
horizons  seem  infinite  Mr.  Haworth 
manages  to  raise  in  a  quiet  and 
unpretentious  way  some  very  large 
questions  about  most  of  life's  di- 
mensions. 

Macmillan,  $4.50 


Two  other  books  for  those  who  like 
the  frozen  wastes: 

My  Friends  the  Huskies,  by  Robert 

Dovers. 

A  member  of  the  Third  French 
Expedition  to  the  Antarctic  tells  of 
its  winter  in  Terre  Adelie  in  1951-52. 
Mr.  Dovers  was  in  charge  of  the  in- 
dispensable dogs  and  this  book 
brings  out  the  highly  individual 
characteristics  and  problems  of  each 
dog  in  amusing  fashion  as  well  as 
telling  of  the  difficulties  (a  disastrous 
fire  was  one)  and  pleasures  of  their 
life  in  the  Antarctic.  Some  delight- 
ful pages  are  devoted  to  those  comic 
dignitaries,  the  Emperor  Penguins, 
of  which  the  Expedition  was  making 
a  study.  But  already  in  this  book 
one  feels  the  difference  between  the 
primitive  hunters'  life  as  the  men  in 
Greenland  knew  it  in  Mr.  Haworth's 
book,  and  the  Antarctic  life  in  these 
later,  carefully  planned,  and  semi- 
mechanized  expeditions  to  the  South 
Polar  regions.  Lively  and  entertain- 
ing reading. 

Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  $3.95 

Antarctic  Night,  by  Lt.  Comdr.  Jack 
Bursey,  USCGR. 

Lieutenant  Bursey,  who  went  first 
to  the  Antarctic  on  Byrd's  expedition 
in  1928-30;  went  again  in  1939-41; 
and  finally  on  Operation  Deepfreeze, 
1955-57;  writes  here,  in  the  story  of 
those  expeditions,  a  love  song  to  the 
Antarctic  (he,  too,  is  a  dog  man).  He 
feels  that  the  tractors  and  "weasels" 
and  comforts  that  have  come  with 
the  latest  camps  can't  spoil  the  won- 
der and  excitement  of  the  Polar 
world,  but  he  laments  the  passing  of 
the  dog  teams  and  the  sense  of  lonely 
adventure  which  the  earlier  expedi- 
tions offered.  Good,  if  undistin- 
guished journalism,  and  heartfelt. 

Rand,  McNally,  $4.95 

A  Measure  of  Love,  by  Iris  Oi  igo. 

The  more  one  reads  of  Victorians 
the  more  one  wonders  how  the  word 
ever  came  to  stand  for  an  era  of 
rather  conventional  and  strait- 
laced  behavior.  In  this  utterly  de- 
lightful collection  of  biographical 
essays  there  are  three  which  involve 
famous  characters  of  that  fantastic 
age.  One  most  tender  and  pathetic 
one  is  about  Allegra,  Byron's  illegiti- 
mate daughter,  and  about  the  fierce 
personal  battles  that  raged  around 
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per  till  her  tragic  death  ;it  the  age 
kf  five.  Another  tells  of  Carlyle's 
Victorian  friendship"  with  Lady 
Ishburton.  The  third,  ol  Mazzini  in 
ttie  years  when  he  was  an  habitue  of 
he  Carlyles  in  Cheyne  Row.  There 
s  a  portrait  of  Contessa  Marina 
Sen/on,  a  Venetian  lady  of  an  earlier 
inie,  "the  Lady  in  the  Gondola"; 
nd  a  final  touching  pi<  ture  ol  Marie 
Lenern,  a  Frenchwoman,  grand- 
laughter  of  Admiral  Dauriac,  who, 
fflicted  by  both  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness, still  built  a  literary  world  of 
ier  own.  Countess  Origo's  biogra- 
phies, like  Cecil  Woodham-Smith's, 
[re  not  "fictionalized."  Her  charac- 
ers  speak  their  own  words,  care- 
ully  documented,  but  woven  into  a 
reative  chronological  pattern  In  a 
ensitive  mind  and  a  brilliant  pen. 

Pantheon,  S4.50 

GIFT  BOOKS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 

At  the  moment  ol  going  to  press, 
[he  year-end  Christmas  books  are  by 
10  means  all  ready  for  market,  but 
hese  I  have  seen  and  enjoyed. 

Cartoons 

'Stop,  Miss!"  200  cartoons  by  the 
yew  Yorker's  Whitney  Darrow,  jr. 

Random  House,  S3. 50 

tterry  England,  etc.  Fine  lines  and 
•e  fined  Britishisms  by  Ronald  Searle. 

Knopf,  $3.95 

\  Treasury  of  Sports  Cartoons, 
idited  by  Lawrence  Lariar,  veteran 
assembler  of  cartoon  books. 

Barnes,  $3.75 

'One  Moment,  Sir!"  More  than  175 
artoons  from  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  selected  by  Marione  R.  Nickles. 

Dutton,  $2.95 

Picture  Books 

The  Face  of  the  World.  A  most  dis- 
tinguished and  beautiful  book  of 
photographs,  sketches  and  text, 
about  some  of  the  most  interesting 
people  and  places  in  the  world,  by 
Cecil  Beaton. 

John  Day. 

Pictorial  History  of  the  American 
Circus.   320  pages  of  photographs, 


Arnold  Toynbee 

CHRISTIANITY 
AMONG  THE 
RELIGIONS 
OF  THE  WORLD 


/V  brilliant  analysis  of  the  position  of  Christianity  and  the 
other  religions  in  the  setting  of  the  modern  world.  Dr.  Toynbee 
examines  the  various  religions  for  points  of  comparison.  He 
believes  that  the  common  ground  necessary  for  such  an  approach 
does  exist,  but  feels  that  in  order  to  approach  this  common 
ground  Christianity  must  purge  itself  of  certain  attitudes  and 
beliefs.  For  the  future  he  sees  not  a  synthetic  religion,  but 
rather  religions  existing  as  historic  entities,  absorbing  more 
and  more  from  one  another.  $2.75 


TRAFALGAR 

The  gripping  story  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Trafalgar,  the  end  of  Napoleon's  dream 
of  conquering  England.  "Rene  Maine's  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  entire  campaign,  thorough,  accurate,  and 
dramatic,  deserves  to  stand  beside  his  admirable 
earlier  study  on  the  Battle  of  Jutland." 
—  Geoffrey  BRUUN,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Book 
Review  $4.50 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


VOLUME  VII:  FIRST  IN  PEACE 

By  J.  A.  Carroll  and  M.  W.  Ashworth 

The  volume,  which  completes  the  late  Douglas  Southall  Free- 
man's monumental  biography  of  Washington,  was  written  by 
two  of  his  closest  associates.  Like  the  preceding  six  volumes, 
this  volume  may  be  termed  definitive,  embodying  as  it  does  the 
same  high  standards  of  scholarship  and  research.  It  covers  the 
last  seven  years  of  Washington's  life.        Illustrated  $10.00 


At  all  bookstores 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
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STANFORD 


THE  JACKSONIAN 
PERSUASION 

Politics  and  Belief.  Marvin  Meyers.  A 
brilliant  re-examination  of  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  attitudes  in  the  age 
of  Jackson.   $5.00 

FOSSILS 
AND  PRESENCES 

Afcert  Cuerard.  Distinguished  essays  on 
nationalism,  liberty,  justice,  and  such 
"presences"  as  Dante,  Vigny,  Anatole 
France,  and  Thomas  Mann.  $5.00 

THE  COMPLETE 
WORKS  OF 
MONTAIGNE 

Essays,  Travel  Journal,  Letters.  Newly 
translated  by  Donald  M.  Frame.  De  luxe 
edition,  1120  pages.  $12.50 

THE  ANCIENT 
MAYA 

Syhranns  C  Morley  and  George  W. 
Brainerd.  The  complete  story  of  a  lost 
civilization,  lavishly  illustrated  with  over 
200  photographs  and  drawir^s.  $  1 0.00 


STANFORD 


With  warm  affection  and  humor, 
this  celebrated  author  records  his 
memories  of  the  baseball  world.  It's 
a  richly  entertaining  volume,  filled 
with  anecdotes  and  biographical 
sketches  of  famous  players  past  and 
present;  baseball  stories  taken  from 
his  fine  novels;  recollections  of  out- 
standing games  he  has  seen.  There's 
a  delightful  account  of  a  visit  with 
his  son  to  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 
at  Cooperstown,  his  opinion  of  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers,  and  much,  much 
more  to  delight  baseball  fans.  $3.75 

MY  BASEBALL  DIARY 

by  James  T.  Farrell 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  N.  Y.  16 


MARK  HARRIS' 

Something  about 

A  J0tD|ER 

tells  of  the  brief,  but  spirited  soldierdom  of  a 
precocious  17-year-old  boy  who  is  eventually 
discharged  as  "psychologically  unfit."  A  touching, 
hilarious  work  of  art  by  the  author  of 

The  Southpaic,  Bang  the  Drum  Sloicly, 
City  of  Discontent,  etc.  \  r  S3.00 


3~Ae  E  UtxemiUan  r{:cm/iany 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT  'SS-nSo"  BOOKS 


amity  and   Town   Histories.      Incomplete  s 
dieted.     All  magazine  back  numbers  supplie 
s    your  list  of  wants.      No  obligation.  M 

CR>  ctae  nosjy  «S  cwrrtmt  bookt  at  rettH  */< 
— Postpaid,  w  mtO  at  «fl  hUk*  reriewe*.  i 
tr  lifted  in  this  itne  */  Harper's  Macazine 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

117  West  4«th  Street,  Dept.  H.  New  York  3 
S  .B.  We  also  BUT  books  z=  i  - _  ;  z .  - 


:  =  ZZ~  ■ 
3.  Send 
'e  report 


A  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT 
NEW  JERSEY 


Sine*?  1894  a  school  of  distinctive  pur- 
pose— to  graduate  alert,  poised  girls, 
well-trained  in  every  respect  for  college 
life.  Spacious  dorm  on  extensive  cam- 
pus 20  miles  from  XV  C — country  and 
cosmopolitan  living.  Music,  art,  drama- 
tics, sports,  riding,  all  activities.  New- 
Pictorial  Booklet. 

Viss  Fl:-i-:e  L.  Vi  :lfe.  B  A. ,  V  A . .  Hdm. 


BOOKS    IN  BRIEF 

cartoons,  and  text  about  clowns, 
freaks,  acrobats,  animals,  and  all  the 
magic  paraphernalia  under  the  Big 
Top  from  the  beginning.  Bv  John 
and  Alice  Durant. 

Barnes,  S10 

Treasury  of  Foreign  Cars.  Old  and 
New.  500  photographs  and  descrip- 
tions of  "pleasure,  racing,  and  sports 
cars  from  1834  to  the  present."  Bv 
Flovd  Gylmer.  who  has  written  more 
than  200  books  about  automobiles. 

McGraw-Hill,  S7.50 

Delightful  Miscellany 

Sherlock  Holmes.  A  three-volume, 
1700-page  edition,  containing  all  the 
stories    and    original  illustrations. 

Heritage,  S6  per  volume 
SI 7.50  the  set 

The  Christmas  That  Almost  Wasn't. 

Fairy  story  in  verse  bv  O^den  Xash 
with  illustrations  by  his  daughter, 
Linell.  Little,  Brown,  S3. 50 

The  Noble  Grapes  and  the  Great 
Wines  of  France.  A  most  lusciously 
beautiful  book  of  photographs  and 
information  of  grapes  and  wines  bv 
that  knowledgeable  wine-taster, 
Andre  L.  Simon. 

McGraw-Hill,  SI 5 


FORECAST 

Big  Name  Novels  in  1958 

We'll  be  finding  a  lot  of  old  names 
on  new  jackets  in  the  coming  year.j 
January  will  see  the  publication  ofl 
Erie  Stanley  Gardner's,  newest,  The 
Case  of  the  Long-Legged  Models.i 
Morrow,  as  usual.  Funk  and  Wa?- 
nails  plan  to  publish  in  February  M 
novel  based  on  the  life  of  the  painter: 
Utrillo,  The  Man  of  Montmartre.  by* 
Stephen  and  Ethel  Longstreet.  They 
say  the  movie  studios  are  already, 
bidding  for  it.  Simon  and  Schuster 
announce  for  March  Sloan  Wilson's 
first  novel  since  The  Man  in  the 
Gray  Flannel  Suit,  A  Summer  Place;\ 
on  the  Spring  list  of  the  same  puLV 
lisher  is  Purely  Academic,  a  satirical] 
novel  about  college  life  by  String- 
iellow  Barr.   And  Random  House! 
tells  us  that  John  O'Hara  is  at  world 
on  a  new  novel  called  From  the  TerA 
I  race  which  will  be  finished  presum- 
ably in  time  for  publication  some- 
time in  the  fall  of  195S. 


the  new  RECORDINGS 

Edward  Tatnall  Canby 


STEREO- — DISC    AND  TAPE 

It  was  in  November  1955  that  this  de- 
partment first  sounded  off  on  the  first 
home  stereo— which  was  then  the  revolu- 
tionary Ampex  stereo  tape  player. 
Since  then,  stereo  has  indeed  invaded 
the  home  field  in  a  big  way.  Ampex 
has  a  cheaper  model  now  and  there 
are  dozens  ot  other  stereo  tape  players 
appearing.  Stereo  propaganda  is  at  its 
peak,  both  for  playing  equipment  and 
tape  recordings,  and  many  record  col- 
lectors are  worried— is  the  ordinary  LP 
disc  doomed  in  favor  of  this  Ear  more 
expensive  tape  medium? 

No— far  from  it;  but  stereo  is  actually 
just  beginning.  No  public  announce- 
ments yet,  but  it  won't  be  long  before 
stereo  disc  bursts  upon  us,  to  supple- 
ment tape  at  a  lower  price.  Two  new 
stereo  disc  systems  have  just  been  dem- 
onstrated behind  the  scenes  for  two 
giant  record  companies.  Both  are  re- 
markable in  sound— in  both,  two  sepa- 
rate recordings  play  from  a  single  disc 
out  of  a  single  record  groove  via  a 
single  needle,  and  each  recording  goes 
out  to  its  own  loudspeaker  with  full 
hi-fi  quality.  The  records  look  exactly 
like   standard  LPs,  and   play  as  long. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  systems  are 
not  compatible  and  one  or  the  other 
must  give  way  if  a  new  record  war  is 
to  be  avoided.    Even  so,  stereo  disc, 


Wishing  You  an  Old-Fashioned  Christ- 
mas. Regina  Music  Box:  Mills  Violino 
(mechanical  music).  Golden  Crest  4006. 

Festum  Mariae  Assumptae  (Cistercian 
Chant).  Monks  of  St.  Joseph's  Abbey, 
Spencer,  Mass.  Cambridge  CRS  402. 

Beethoven:  Works  for  Cello  and  Piano. 

Zara  Nelsova,  Artur  Balsam.  London 
LLA  52  (3). 

Mozart:  Complete  Symphonies,  Vol.  VIII 
(#29,  #30,  #31,  #32).  Philharmonic 
Symphony  of  London.  Leinsdorf.  West- 
minster XWN  18216. 


one  way  or  the  other  (or  both)  ,  is 
bound  to  be  with  us  soon. 

Confusing?  Let  me  explain  that 
the  dual  home  reproducing-system  which 
stereo  requires— two  "channels,"  two 
amplifiers,  and  two  loudspeaker  systems 
—can  be  used  for  any  type  of  stereo 
that  may  be  available,  whether  disc, 
tape,  or  radio  broadcast  (AM-FM  or  FM 
multiplexing)  .  The  essential  thing  is 
the  two-ness.  Once  you  have  your  two 
channels  (and  they  come  in  all  sorts 
of  forms,  both  simple  and  elaborate)  , 
you  will  choose  alternative  stereo  sound 
sources  just  as  you  now  feed  your  single 
system  with  radio,  records,  or  tape.  All 
you  will  need  is  the  proper  stereo 
"front-end"  and  you  will  be  able  to  add 
the  various  types  as  you  wish,  piece  by 
piece. 

That  means  that  if  you  acquire  a 
stereo  tape  system  now  you  will  not  have 
to  junk  it  later  in  order  to  have  stereo 
disc.  Disc  player  attachments  will  be 
available,  or  you'll  be  able  to  buy  a 
stereo  arm,  or  even  simply  a  stereo 
cartridge,  to  install  in  your  present 
disc  player.  The  record  speeds  (and 
length  of  play)  will  be  the  same  as 
now  and,  best  of  all,  the  stereo  play- 
ing heads  will  also  play  standard  (small- 
groove)  records  of  all  speeds.  (Stereo 
tape  players  can  similarly  play  standard 
single-channel  tapes.) 

Right  now,  stereo  tape  is  booming, 


Hugo  Wolf  Lieder.  Dietrich  Fischer- 
Dieskau,  bar.,  Gerald  Moore,  pf.  Angel 
35474. 

The  English  Singers—  Madrigals,  Ballets, 
and  Folk  Songs  of  Four  Centuries.  Angel 
35461. 

Segovia  and  the  Guitar.  Decca  DL  9931. 

Kurt  Weill's  "Johnny  Johnson"  (1936). 
Burgess  Meredith,  Hiram  Sherman,  Eve- 
lyn Lear,  et  al.,  and  Lotte  Lenya;  Orch. 
cond.  S.  Matlowsky.  M-G-M  E3447. 

Tchaikowsky:    Serenade    for  Strings. 

Strings  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. RCA  Victor  LM  2105. 


from  the  large  companies  as  well  <ts 
many  small  ones.  Its  price  won't  come 
down  much  more,  since  stereo  disc  is 
in  the  offing:  instead,  extra-hi-fi  quality 
will  be  its  main  appeal,  plus  the  already 
familiar  smooth,  silent,  long-wearing 
qualities  (and  the  inconvenience  in  the 
handling)  of  tape  as  compared  to  disc. 
Stereo  tape  players  are  modifications 
of  present  well-developed  home  tape- 
recorders,  identical  except  for  the 
double  playing  heads  and  a  few  extra 
push  buttons.  If  you  are  likely  to  be 
able  to  afford  it  at  all,  you  might  as 
well  get  tape  stereo  now.  If  not,  hold 
your  cash  until  stereo  disc  appears.  The 
basic  stereo  effect,  of  course,  is  the 
same  whether  the  source  is  disc  or  tape. 

There's  a  vast  quantity  of  silly  noise- 
making  now  advertised  in  stereo,  from 
super-cha-cha  and  mood  music  to  circus 
calliopes  and  jet  planes.  It's  yours  if 
you  enjoy  it:  but  don't  overlook  the 
growing  catalogue  of  superb  "serious" 
stereo  recordings  and  keep  in  mind  that 
in  the  long  run  stereo  benefits  good 
music,  of  all  sorts,  far  more  than  it  can 
ever  help  the  recorded  jet  plane.  The 
zany  stage  of  stereo  is  about  over  and 
what  remains  will  be  well  worth  any 
collector's  consideration,  tape  or  disc. 


Palestrina:  Missa  Brevis;  Missa  ad 
Fugam.  (Also  short  works  by  Bach. 
Lotti,  Lassus,  Handl.)  Netherlands 
Chamber  Choir,  de  Nobel.  Epic  LC 
3559. 

Two  beautifully  sung  Palestrina  Masses, 
the  first  occupying  a  whole  record  side 
in  spite  of  the  title  (which  derives  from 
the  first  note,  a  "breve"  in  the  nota- 
tion) .  the  second  an  earlier,  more  con- 
trapuntal Mass  from  Palestrina's  youth. 
The  two  show  very  nicely  how  the 
more  open,  direct  Italian  style  grew 
away  from  the  ineffable,  long-phrased 
counterpoint  of  the  Netherlands  school 
that  still  heavily  influenced  the  young 
Palestrina. 

This  choir  sings  modestly  but  with 
fine  expression:  the  pitch  is  excellent 
and  the  phrasing,  plasticity  of  rhythm, 
and  feeling  for  contrast  all  show  an 
excellent  understanding  of  the  musical 
style  and  intent.  The  voices  are  some- 
what "wobbly."  the  tone  gentle  and 
without  edginess— characteristics  of  the 
Northern  choral  voice  today.  (French 
choirs  sing  with  a  bright,  reedy  sound: 
Italian  choirs  tend  to  echo  Italian  grand 
opera.) 

The  supplementary  works  are  well 
chosen.  Three  Bach  chorales  and  two 
short  pieces  by  Antonio  Lotti.  that 
anachronism  ol  eighteenth-centry  music 
(he  wrote  a  pseudo-Palestrina  style)  are 
properly  accompanied  by  the  organ; 
short  works  by    (continued  on  p.  J 02) 


WORTH  LOOKING  INTO  .  .  . 

That  Christmas  Gift 


lake  it  a  Hi-Fi  Holiday 
Dr  yourself  and 
veryone  else  with  the 
lost  entertaining 
resents  anyone  can 
ive  or  get— Broadway 
hows,  classics,  jazz, 
nood  music,  dance 
iusic,  history,  famous 
iersonalities,The  Sound 
if  Genius— run  right 
lown  to  your  record 
,hop  and  buy  yourself 
in  armload! 


HOLIDAY  FUN 
THE  YOUNG  IN 
HEART 


WARM  — 

Johnny  Mathis,  Percy  Faith. 
CL  1078  $3.98 

LES  and  LARRY  ELGART 

and  their  orchestra. 
CL  1052  $3.98 

THE  BEAT  OF  MY  HEART— 

Tony  Bennett. 
CL  1079  $3.98 

ski  trails— Jo  Stafford, 
Paul  Weston,  The  Norman 
Luboff  Choir  and  The  Star- 
lighters.  CL  910  $3.98 

rockin'— Frankie  Laine, 
Paul  Weston.  CL  975  $3.98 

THE  PARTY'S  OVER- 

Polly  Bergen.  CL  1031  $3.98 

•s  marvelous— Ray  Conniff 
and  his  orchestra.  CL  1074 
(specially  priced  for  December 
only) 

BREAD,  LOVE  AND  CHA  CHA  CHA- 

Xavier  Cugat  and  his  orchestra. 
CL  1016  $3.98 


HO 


HOLIDAY  FUN  FOR 
CHILDREN 


CLOONEY  TUNES— 

Rosemary  Clooney 
CL  969  $3.98 

pROKOFiev:  Peter  and  the  Woif 
(Cyril  Ritchard.  narrator); 
britteN:  The  Young  Persons 
Guide  to  the  Orchestra— 
The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Eugene  Ormandy,  cond. 
ML  5183  $3.98 

MICKEY  ROONEY  in  PINOCCHlO 
CL  1055  $3.98 
A  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  RECORD 

for  chiloren— Gene  Autry. 
Rosemary  Clooney.  Burl  Jves, 
Bob  Keeshan  (Captain 
Kangaroo)  and  others. 
CL  1027  $3.98 

HAPPY  INSTRUMENTS 

CL  1026  $3.98 

THE  LITTLE  STAR  OF 

bethlehem- Story  by  Paul  Tripp 
Music  by  George  Kleinsinger 

THE  TOY  «0X  (B«»«t  Sult«>- 
Music  by  Kleinsinger 
CL  1046  $3  98 


HOLIDAY  FUN  FORfl 
JAZZ  BUFFS 

SATCHMO  THE  GREAT— from 

the  sound  track  of  "Satchmo 
The  Great,"  released  through 
United  Artists,  starring 
Louis  Armstrong  and  Edward  Rjj 
Murrow  with  Leonard  Bernstein,-) 
CL  1077  $3.98 

SUCH  SWEET  THUNDER- 

Duke  Ellington.  CL  1033  $3.98j 

JAZZ  GOES  TO  JUNIOR 

college— The  Dave  Brubeck 
Quartet.  CL  1034  $3.98 

other  voices— Erroll  Garner, 
Mitch  Miller.  CL  1014 

miles  ahead— Miles  Davis 
CL  1041  $3.98 


FUN 
VER1 


SONGS  OF  CHRISTMAS— 

The  Norman  Luboff  Choir. 
CL  926  $3.98 


HOLIDAY  FUN  FOR 
THE  MAN  WHO 
HAS  EVERYTHING 

THE  COLUMBIA  ALBUM  OF 
GEORGE  GERSHWIN— Percy 

Faith  and  his  orchestra. 
C2L-1  $7.98 

THE  COLUMBIA  ALBUM  OF 

jerome  kern— Paul  Weston 
and  his  orchestra. 
C2L-2  $7.98 

THE  COLUMBIA  ALBUM  OF 

richaro  rodgers— Andre 
Kostelanetz  and  his  orchestra 
C2L-3  $7.98 

THE  COLUMBIA  ALBUM  OF 

cole  porter— Michel  Legrand 
and  his  orchestra. 
C2L-4  $7.98 

THE  COLUMBIA  ALBUM  OF 

popular  music  (one  hand- 
some package  containing  the 
above  four  2-record  sets) 
CXI  $31.92 

THE  PAJAMA  GAME-Music  from 

the  sound  track  of  the 
Warner  Bros,  picture  starring 
Doris  Day,  John  Raitt  and  others. 
OL  5210  $4.98 

THE  CONFEDERACY 

DL-220  $10.00 

THE  UNION  DL-244  $10.00 

(authentic  music  of  the 
Civil  War— each  deluxe  album 
contains  a  fascinating, 
illustrated  booklet.) 

THE  GREATEST  MOMENTS  IN 

sports— KL  5000  $5.98 

I  CAN  HEAR  IT  NOW- 

Winston  Churchill  (ed.  by 

Edward  R.  Murrow  and 

Fred  W.  Friendly)  KL  5066  $5.98 


TO  

I  WANT  TO  WISH  YOU  A 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS  FROM 

sammy  kaye  and  his  orchestra 
CL  1035  $3.98 

MUSIC  of  CHRISTMAS- 

Percy  Faith  and  his  orchestra. 
CL  588  $3.98 

JIMMY  DEAN'S  HOUR  OF 
PRAYER.  CL  1025  $3.98 

CHRISTMAS  DREAMING— 

Frank  Sinatra.  CL  1032  $3.98 

THE  MORMON  TABERNACLE 
CHOIR  SINGS  CHRISTMAS 

carols-  The  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  J.  Spencer  Cornwall, 
director.  ML  5222  (specially 
priced  during  December  only) 

THE  CHRISTMAS  MOOD- 

The  Columbia  Choir  and  the 
Columbia  Brass  Ensemble. 
CL  1051  $3.98 


1.  S.  Claus 

2.  Jo  Stafford 

3.  Frankie  Laine 

4.  Tony  Bennett 

5.  Johnny  Mathis 

6.  Rosemary  Clooney 

7.  Mickey  Rooney 

8.  Louis  Armstrong  and  Leonard  Bernstein 
Duke  Ellington 
Dave  Brubeck 
Erroll  Garner 
Bruno  Walter 

Eugene  Ormandy  and  Rudolf  Serkin 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Edward  R.  Murrow 
Percy  Faith 
Doris  Day 
Sammy  Kaye 
Jimmy  Dean 
Judy  Holliday 

Julie  Andrews  and  Rex  Harrison 


I 


21.  Peter  Palmer  and  Stubby  Kaye 


"LISTEN  IN 

DEPTH" 

ON  COLUMBIA 

PHONOGRAPHS 


COLUMBIA 


HOLIDAY  FUN  FOR 

BROADWAY 

FIRST-NIGHTERS 

my  fair  LADY-Rex  Harrison, 
Julie  Andrews  and  original 
Broadway  cast.  OL  5090  $4.98 

WEST  SIDE  STORY— Carol 

Lawrence,  Larry  Kert,  Chita 
Rivera  and  original  Broadway 
cast.  OL  5230  $4.98 

THE  MOST  HAPPY  FELLA- 

Robert  Weede,  Jo  Sullivan  and 
original  Broadway  cast. 
OL  5118  $4.98 

lit  abner— Edith  Adams, 
Peter  Palmer,  Stubby  Kaye  and 
original  Broadway  cast. 
OL  5150  $4.98 

BELLS  ARE  RINGING— 

Judy  Holliday,  Sydney  Chaplin 
and  original  Broadway  cast. 
OL  5170  $4.98 

SIMPLY  HEAVENLY— Claudia 

McNeil,  Melvin  Stewart  and 
original  Broadway  cast. 
OL  5240  $4.98 


CORDS 


A  OhrbiM  o(  CSS  Oj)  "C«li»(itW»"  <IP  NlfCM  *»». 

Prion  lit  tutittfetf  mi. 

Aviiljfclt  in  Canada  >!  ilifhlly  Mitci  fitku. 


i 


? 


IOLIDAY  FUN  FOR 
20NCERTGOERS 

ANDEL:  Messiah — Leonard 

lernstein  conducting  the 
lew  York  Philharmonic,  soloists 
nd  the  Westminster  Choir. 
12L-242  $7.98 

eethoveN:  Symphony  No.  9 
t  D  Minor  ("Choral")— 
runo  Walter  conducting  the 
lew  York  Philharmonic,  soloists 
nd  the  Westminster  Choir. 
IL  5200  $3.98 

eethoveN:  Sonata  No.  14 
i  C-Sharp  Minor  ("Moonlight"); 
onata  No.  8  in  C  Minor 
'Pathetique"):  Sonata  No.  23 
i  F  Minor  ("Appassionata")— 
udolf  Serkin,  pianist. 
IL  5164  $3.98 

:haikovsky:  The  Swan  Lake 
-ballet— The  Philadelphia 
rchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
and.  ML  5201  $3.98 

:haikovsky:  Serenade  in 
Major  for  String  Orchestra, 
so  works  of  Borodin, 
amuel  Barber  and  Vaughan 
'illiams— The  Strings  of  the 
hiladelphia  Orchestra, 
ugene  Ormandy,  cond. 
IL  5187  $3.98 


flSTE  01 
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THE    NEW  RECORDINGS 


If  you  are  interested  in 

CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 

...  or  would  like 
to  learn  about  it  — 

Enjoy  finest  Contemporary*  music  at  its 
high-fidelity  best  .  .  .  brilliantly  played  by 
one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  symphony 
orchestras  .  .  .  flawlessly  recorded  by 
Columhia  Masterworks  .  .  .  and  interpreted 
as  the  composer  intended. 
This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  possess  exclu- 
sive FIRST  EDITION  RECORDS — first  record- 
ings of  newly  commissioned  works  by  lead- 
ing composers,  played  superbly  by  the 
renowned 

LOUISVILLE  ORCHESTRA 
Robert  Whitney,  Conductor 

These  "collector's  item"  recordings  are  avail- 
able for  a  limited  time,  from  the  Society 
only.  They  are  a  priceless  collection  of  new, 
exciting  music  .  .  .  the  finest  expressions  of 
living  composers  the  world  over. 

-'Splendid  sound". 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

"••.a  service  to  music  unequalled". 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

"...  the  reproduction  is  a  model  of 
clarity".  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

"...  recording  and  performances, 
excellent".  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

"...  quality  higher  than  critics 

dared  hope".  Time  Magazine 

In  addition  to  their  musical  brilliance  and 
technical  perfection,  First  Edition  Records 
give  you  the  satisfaction  of  establishing 
yourself  as  a  patron  of  today's  finest  music. 
The  Louisville  Philharmonic  Society  is  a 
non-profit  organization  .  .  .  income  from 
record  sales  is  used  in  the  commissioning  of 
still  further  works. 

%  #    TRY  THEM— NO  OBLIGATION!    •  # 

LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 
Dept.  H-9,  830  S.  Fourth  St.,  Louisville  3,  Ky. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  First  Edition  Records 
(12",  LP,  two  sides)  and  ship  me  the  current  release, 
at  the  subscription  price  of  $4.98,  postage  prepaid. 

I  understand  that,  if  I  am  dissatisfied  in  any  way,  I 
may  cancel  this  subscription  within  30  days,  and  keep 
the  record,  without  cost.  Otherwise  you  may  continue 
to  send  me  future  releases  (one  every  two  months,  at 
$4.98  each)   until  I  cancel  my  subscription. 

I  also  understand  that  this  subscription  entitles 
me  to  buy  previous  issues,  if  I  wish  them,  at  $6.95 
each  instead  of  $7.95. 

Name_  

Address  .  

City   State 


Lassus  and  Handl  are  sung  unaccom- 
panied by  smaller  solo  groups. 

Marcel  Dupre  Plays  Mozart  and  Bach. 
(Mozart:  Fantasia  in  F  Minor,  K.608; 
Adagio  and  Allegro  in  F  Minor,  K.594. 
Bach:  Prelude,  Fugue  in  E  Flat  ("St. 
Anne").  Organ  of  Saint-Sulpice,  Paris. 
Overtone  14. 

French  organs  and  French  organ  play- 
ing have  dropped  low  in  public  favor 
lately,  thanks  to  their  antithesis,  the 
"classic"  or  Baroque  organ,  out  of  the 
German  seventeenth  century,  revived 
and  made  popular  throughout  Europe 
and  this  country.  The  "new"  organs  are 
small,  bright,  relatively  intimate,  and 
we  credit  them  with  restoring  musical 
sense  to  organ  sound— rightly.  We  think 
of  the  nineteenth-century  French  organ 
as  an  immense,  roaring  monster 
drowned  in  its  own  vast  reverberation 
and  we  are  right,  too,  up  to  a  point. 

But  the  French  school  was  a  great 
one  in  its  own  way  and  Marcel  Dupre 
is  one  of  its  great  remaining  repre- 
sentatives. This  organ,  too,  is  a  fine 
original  example  (1862)  of  organ  con- 
struction in  the  same  school.  In  this 
recording,  echo  or  no,  the  musical 
validity  of  the  French  approach  is  grat- 
ifyingly  upheld.  The  recital  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear,  the  music  intelligibly  and 
beautifully  projected,  once  the  ear  ad- 
justs itself  to  the  huge  sound. 

M.  Dupre,  unlike  more  unfeeling 
organists,  adjusts  his  phrasing  and  tempo 
to  the  reverberation  period  of  the  build- 
ing so  that  his  harmonies  do  not  clash 
and  overlap;  his  registration,  too,  reveals 
a  surprisingly  varied  tonal  color  and 
penetration  for  the  supposedly  debased 
French  organ  sound.  That  this  requires 
some  rather  odd  playing,  at  slow  tempi 
and  with  much  staccato,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  the  Dupre  musical  sense 
carries  it  off  unfailingly. 

The  Mozart  here— to  tackle  another 
layer  of  interest— comprises  two  very 
late  works  composed  for  mechanical 
organ,  on  commission;  they  are  tran- 
scribed for  use  on  the  large  organ. 
Though  Mozart  deprecated  the  organ 
toy  and  spoke  of  much  trouble  with 
the  composition,  in  point  of  fact  these 
are  tremendous  works  of  concentrated 
thought,  in  which  Mozart,  as  in  the 
"Jupiter"  Symphony,  expressed  his  pro- 
found interest  in  the  music  of  Bach 
and  Handel  that  he  had  been  discover- 
ing at  the  home  of  Baron  van  Swieten. 

The  Fantasia,  in  the  vein  of  the 
great  Piano  Fantasias  and  every  bit  as 
powerful,  alternates  dotted  "French- 
overture"  figures  with  fugal  sections; 
the  outward  style  is  Bach  but  the  in- 
ward spirit,  the  intense,  distraught, 
emotional  harmonies,  are  sheer  late- 
Mozart;  even  the  songful  andante  in 


the  middle  has  that  wry,  almost  juicy 
eloquence  of  the  very  latest  Mozart  in 
the  days  before  his  death.  The  slightly 
earlier  Adagio  and  Allegro  contrasts 
a  "mourning"  minor-key  slow  section 
with  a  quite  remarkable  adaptation  into 
the  Mozart  idiom  of  Handel's  concerto 
style,  all  bounce  and  pomp  and  good 
humor. 

The  immense  Bach  E  Flat  Prelude 
and  the  multiple  Fugue  ("St.  Anne") 
are  played  with  a  similarly  incongruous 
but  pleasing  intelligibility,  filling  one 
whole  side  of  this  disc.  A  second  disc 
(Overtone  13)  has  more  Bach— three 
of  the  biggest  Chorale  Preludes  and 
two  Toccatas  and  Fugues,  the  Dorian 
and  the  F  Major. 

Liszt:    Piano   Works.    Gyorgy  Cziffra. 
Angel  35528. 

Here  is  a  new  virtuoso,  out  of  Hungary 
via   last   year's   uprising,   and   he   has  i 
already  been  hailed  as  a  new  Horowitz  ] 
and  Hoffman  combined.  In  this  record 
he  plays  a  notable  quantity  of  Liszt,  ] 
both  thunderous  and  tinkling,  and  his 
score  is  high  though  for  my  ear  he  is 
far  removed  from  either  Horowitz  or 
Hoffman  by  virtue  of  his  style,  which 
is  not  only  decidely  of  the  new  genera-  j 
tion  of  Hungarian  pianists,  but  very 
much  the  style  of  this  mid-twentieth 
century,  as  Horowitz  can  never  be.  This 
is  very  modern  Liszt. 

The  technique  is  fabulous,  without 
doubt,  even  today  when  finger  dexterity 
is  more  often  heard  than  musicianship. 
The  playing  is  of  enormously  high  ten- 
sion, the  touch  staccato  and  dry  with 
the   strength  of  steel,   percussive  and 
sharp,  with  little  pedal— almost  harpsi-  i 
chord-like    but    for    the    trip-hammer  J 
force.    There  is  a  sort  of  hysterically  ] 
controlled  rubato,  rather  than  the  senti-  I 
mental  sort  of  older  days,  and  by  the  J 
end  of  the  record  you  may  well  gasp  1 
mentally  for  breath  and  surcease. 

Fortunately,    unlike    many    younger  ' 
pianists,  this  one  can  play  the  quiet 
lyric  sections  of  the  music  without  apol-  1 
ogy  and  with  a  fine  musical  sense,  rele- 
gating  the   tinkling   figuration    to  its 
proper  importance  as  ornament,  over  t 
and  above  the  simple  harmonies  and 
melody.    That  takes  a  superb  ear  as 
well  as  quick  fingers.  So,  too,  does  the  j 
playing  of  another  aspect  of  Liszt  in 
which   Cziffra   excels,    that  eloquently 
twisted,    strained,    chromatic    sort  of 
melody  that  comes  only  in  his  most  j 
profound  moments— as  in  the  B  Minor 
Sonata,  the  "Faust  Symphony,"  and  the 
middle  portion  of  the  "Mephisto  Waltz,"  ] 
played  here. 

This  sort  of  intense  virtuoso  piano  j 
playing  has  brought  down  a  thousand 
houses  for  a  century.    It  is.  we  must 
reluctantly  realize,  not  nearly  as  effective 
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LAURiNDO 
ALMEIDA 


THE 
NEW 

WORLD  OF  THE  GUITAR 


rccFkst  Strings"  hi  a  Collectors  Collection 


E]ach  of  the  four  albums  above  is  a  new  solo  string 
performance  by  one  of  the  world's  foremost  artists. 
They  could  well  become  the  "First  Strings"  in  your 
collection.  Because,  rarely,  if  ever,  will  you  hear  their 
equal. 

In  Milstein  Vignettes,  the  famed  Milstein  violin 
soars  from  the  baroque  beauty  of  Bach's  Air  to  the 
richly  romantic  Tchaikovsky  Melodic  It  also  cap- 
tures, in  a  single  album,  the  brilliance  of  Wieniawski, 
the  poetry  of  Falla,  the  sheer  melody  of  Schumann's 
Traumerei. 

Sparked  by  the  enormous  talent  of  such  masters  as 
Segovia  and  Almeida,  the  classic  Spanish  guitar  has 
been  newly  discovered.  In  The  New  World  of  the 


Guitar,  Almeida  furnishes  a  glimpse  of  the  guitar's 
exciting  future  with  selections  by  contemporary 
composers. 

In  Pour  la  Harpe,  the  famed  harpist  Marcel  Grand- 
jany  has  chosen  works  from  the  French,  chiefly 
Debussy  and  Ravel.  In  the  unsurpassed  realism  of 
this  "FDS"  recording  you'll  rediscover  the  magnificent 
sounds  of  the  solo  harp. 

William  Primrose  is  the  unchallenged  master  of  the 
viola.  In  Bloch's  bittersweet  Suite  for  Viola,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  work  for  viola  in  musical  litera- 
ture, he  paints  a  dark-hued  portrait  of  astonishing 
beauty. 

For  any  collection,  a  new  set  of  "First  Strings." 


Incomparable  High  Fidelity  —  Full  Dimensional  Sound  Albums 


NO 
ONE 
EVER 
NOTICES 
HER 


Rose  Marie  is  a  shy  and  frail  little  three-year  old  American  Indian 
girl.  She  is  shy  and  timid  because  she  thinks  no  one  ever  notices  her 
or  cares  anything  about  her.  Her  father  is  away  lor  long  periods  of 
time  job  hunting.  He  can't  find  any  work  on  the  reservation.  She  is 
frail  because  she  has  to  survive  as  an  infant  with  practically  no  milk 
diet.  Her  home  is  a  shack  with  a  dirt  floor  without  furniture  or  the 
barest  of  comforts.  She  is  hungry  most  of  the  time.  Yet  she  is  a 
pretty  girl  with  winsome  dimples  and  deep  brown  eyes — a  wistful 
child  who  timidly  seems  to  yearn  for  a  bit  of  attention.  She  could  be 
very  affectionate  and  grateful  if  she  knew  someone  loved  her. 

Rose  Marie,  like  many  other  American  Indian  children,  needs  to 
find  a  friend  and  be  "adopted"  through  Christian  Children's  Fund's 
Indian  centers  in  four  states.  The  cost  of  such  an  "adoption"  is  $10 
a  month  and  the  contributor  receives  the  child's  name,  address,  picture 
and  story  and  can  exchange  correspondence. 


I  want  to  "adopt"  an  Indian  boy  □ 
girl  Please  send  me  my  child's 
name,  address,  picture  and  story.  I 
understand  I  can  write  to  my  child. 

Enclosed  please  find  $120  for  the 
year  □  or  $10  for  the  first  month 
I  understand  I  have  the  privilege 
of  cancelling  my  "adoption"  at  any 
time.  I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but 
I  will  pledge  per  month  for  a 
year  □.  I  enclose  my  single  gift  □. 
Gifts  are  deductible  from  income  tax. 

Nam  e  

A  ddress  

City  Zone  

State  

For  information  about  the  "adop- 
tion" of  non-Indian  children  in 
the  United  States  or  in  30  other 
countries,  please  write  to: 

Dr.  J.  Calvitt  Clarke 
CHRISTIAN 
1 — CHILDREN'S  FUND,  INC. — 1 

Richmond  4,  Virginia 


Christian  Children's  Fund,  incorporated  in 
193 S,  with  its  250  affiliated  orphanage 
schools  in  34-  countries,  is  the  largest 
Protestant  orphanage  organization  in  the 
world.  It  serves  25  million  meals  a  year. 
It  is  registered  ivith  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Voluntary  Aid  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  of 
the  United  States  Government.  It  is 
experienced,  efficient,  economical  and 
conscientious. 

Rose  Marie's  tribe,  the  Papagos,  Jive  in  a 
barren  desert  country  where  50  acres  of 
land  is  required  for  one  cow.  Less  than 
a  third  of  them  speak  English  and  40% 
of  the  children  are  not  in  school.  These 
"first  American"  children  very  definitely 
need  help. 


THE  NEW  RECORDINGS 

on  records.  The  power-house  piano 
sound  requires  a  quite  distant,  low- 
volume  pickup,  the  dynamic  range  and 
percussion  being  almost  more  than  the 
microphone  can  take.  Thus  the  piano 
here  is  too  far  away  for  immediacy, 
the  bass  is  weak,  the  tone  is  often 
edgy  and  hard,  and  the  constant  ten- 
sion of  the  playing,  so  effective  in  any 
concert  hall,  quickly  tires  us  in  this, 
our  inherently  more  relaxed,  phono- 
graph medium.  Best  procedure  is  to 
play  only  one  or  two  pieces  at  a  time. 

Ravel:  Sonata.  Hindemith:  Sonata  #3. 
Prokofieff:  Sonata  for  Violin  Solo,  Op. 
115;  Five  Melodies,  Op.  35a.  Joseph 
Szigeti,  vl.,  Carlo  Bussotti,  pf.  Columbia 
ML  5178. 

Three  modern  classics  in  a  highly  musi- 
cal and  very  welcome  performance,  in 
which  Szigeti,  with  a  first-rate  piano 
partner,  does  as  fine  a  job  as  he  has 
for  many  a  year.  It  had  seemed  for  a 
good  while  that  the  old  master  was 
physically  losing  his  touch;  his  recent 
collaboration  with  the  ebullient  George 
Szell  in  Mozart  was  unfortunate.  The 
Szigeti  wobble  seemed  always  on  the 
increase. 

Here,  on  the  other  hand,  Szigeti  is 
playing  confidently  music  he  has  cham- 
pioned for  years,  works  by  men  of  his 
own  generation;  this  record  comprises 
part  of  a  three-concert  series  of  modern 
violin  sonatas  he  has  recently  been 
presenting,  with  Carlo  Bussotti.  I 
heard  the  New  York  concerts  and  was 
immensely  impressed  by  the  musical 
power  that  came  through  in  spite  of 
technique;  in  this  recording  the  play- 
ing seems  to  me  even  better— perhaps 
thanks  to  the  amenities  of  tape  editing. 
It  does  not  matter  that  occasionally  a 
note  is  slightly  muffed,  a  phrase  slurred 
a  bit;  the  musicai  sense  of  the  music 
has  seldom  been  so  well  conveyed,  and 
the  Bussotti  piano  is  tremendously  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful. 

Ravel's  late,  bitter-sweet  sonata,  so 
poignantly  in  search  of  the  blues  idiom 
(after  his  American  trip)  ,  is  particularly 
moving  in  the  somewhat  hoarse  Szigeti 
rendition.  Never  has  that  odd  affinity 
between  Ravel's  razor-sharp,  tortured 
harmonies  and  the  expressive  "blue" 
notes  of  the  blues  idiom  been  made 
more  vividly  clear! 

The  Hindemith  Sonata  of  1935  was 
his  first  in  the  new  softer,  lyric  idiom  of 
the  'thirties  (the  time  of  Prokofieff's 
"Peter"  and  Fifth  Symphony)  and  is 
most  ingratiating  here.  Prokofieff's  late 
(1947)  unaccompanied  sonata  is  a 
charmer  in  its  sweet,  bitter-tinged  sim- 
plicity—bitter-sweet seems  to  be  the  key 
to  much  of  this  recording.  Five  early 
Prokofieff  pieces,  originally  set  for  word- 
less voice,  complete  the  program. 
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